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To  the  Editor  qftJie  Belfast  Magazine. 

THE  THREE  BROTHERS. 
SIR,. 

ON  reading  the  last  number  of 
your  Magazine,  I  was  struck  with 
a  letter,  the  writer  of  which  pointed 
Out  with  much  force  the  fatal  conse- 
tiuenccs  of  duelling.  The  subject 
immediately  brought  to  my  recollec- 
tion, a  circumstance  of  that  nature 
which  1  had  met  with  some  time  ago  in 
a  French  book,  and  which  at  tlie 
time  I  read  it,  affected  me  very  sen- 
sibly, and  has  dwelt,  ever  since  in 
my  memory.  As  example  is  beyond 
precept,  I  lioubt  not  but  your  readers 
will  be  pleased  with  heanng  the  par- 
ticulars of  a  transaction,  so  powertully 
tending  to  illustrate  the  arguments 
adduced  by  your  correspondent. 
Tliey  are  extracted  from  the  memoirs 
of  a  gentleman,  who  lived  a  long 
time  in  the  family  of  the  celebrated 
Cardinal  Richlieu,  and  in  some  mea- 
sure shared  his  confidence.  Tlie  in- 
cidents of  his  life,  which  preceded  the 
melancholy  affair,  that  has  induced 
me  to  lay  it  before  you,  though  not 
closely  Connected  wiih  it,  will,  i  pre- 
sume, excite  sufficient  interest  to  apolo* 
gi2e  for  their  insertion. 

Rochefort  was  the  son  of  a  gentleman 
of  noble  birth ,  but  small  fortune,  who 
resided  near  Paris.  He  lad  the  mis- 
lortune  to  be  depritcd  of  his  mother 
when  an  hilant,  and  his  ^ber  mar- 
rying soon  after,  he  8uiF<?fed  the  ne- 
glect too  commonly  experienced  by 
ttiose  over  whom  a  stranger  is  sub* 
Mituted  in  place  of  the  natural  guar- 
dian of  their  helpless  years.  After 
dwelling  with  his  nurse  for  the  hi-st 
fen  years  of  his  life,  disregarded  and 
almost  totally  unknown  by  his  father, 
he  at  length  through  the  interference 
of  a  relation  was  taken  home.  This 
ehange  however  profited  him  but 
little.    ll\e  severity  of  a  step-mother, 
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rendered  him  not  only  a  strangei  but 
almost  a  servant  in  his  father's  house, 
and  he  at  length  formed  tlie  desperate 
resolution  of  ilyiijg  from  it  for  ever. 

The  arrival  of  a  band  of  strolling 
beggars,  resembling  the  Gypsies  ia 
England,  confirmed  him  hi  his  inten- 
tion. 1  heir  life  of  thoughtless  idleness 
plea^ed  him ;  he  ^joined  their  compa- 
ny, and  was  soon  initiated  in  all  the 
petty  knaveries  by  which  they  procur- 
ed subsistence.  Indeed,  so  apt  a  scho- 
lar was  he,  that,  as  we  are  informed 
by  himself,  he  had  not  quitted  his 
father's  lancb,  when  he  brought  into 
the  common  stock,  six  pullets,  which 
he  had  purlo'med.  He  was  rewarded 
for  this  early  promise  of  talent,  with 
a  glass  of  brandy,  by  tl»e  chief  of  the 
gang,  who  at  the  same  time  expressed 
his  confidence,  that  he  would  one  day 
be  on  honour  to  his  profession,  la 
this  company  he  continued  five  years, 
but  at  length  as  his  understanding  be- 
gan , to  ripen,  ^  the  rellection  of  what 
he  haO:V<n,;  ;in<t  if  the^'.xte^raded 
linetofijfe  l/»\whicb  lk-'M[^:at  pre* 
sent,  began,  to- .uiake.  ao  impression 
on  his  j»n|d,^  ai^  he^  .determined  to 
quit  it  for  Wne  «K»ci  smtable  to  his 
hifth  andrfibiilrs  Jf  hi»r<;?giution  wai 
coAfiri^ed  hy^  JJie  irfeikjng  up  of  the 
gang.  When  ui  tlie  s'oUfh  of  trance, 
among  the  P\  ranges.  He  took  tlna 
load  to  Rousilllon,  and  having  arriv- 
ed at  the  town  of  Locates,  offered  his 
Services  to  the  Governor  as  a  soldier* 
and  was  accepted. 

He  had  no  sooner  engaged  in  the  mi- 
litary life,  tlian  he  sighed  for  an  op- 
po.lunity  of  signalizing  himself.  For 
tliis  purpose  he  applied  for  leave  to 
make  a  sally  io  ilie  environs  of  the 
neighbi)uring  town  of  Salses,  then 
occupied  by  a  garrison  of  Spaniards. 
Having  with  some  difficulty  succeed- 
ed in  his  application,  he  sallied  forth, 
attended  by  a  single  comrade.  Jn 
this  Quixotic  ^|x|.cdit^no^^f^owed 
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some  sa^clty  and  foresight.    In  some 
of  his    fwrmer   reconnc^rrng    parties, 
he  had  discovered  that  a  Spanish  of- 
ficer carried  on  an  intrigue   with    a 
young  woman  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  {hat  they  met  at  a  waste  hou<e, 
near  the  watts.    ITiither  he  repaired  ; 
concealed  his  comrade  in  a  well,  and 
pretended  to  be  busily  employed  in 
washing  some    linen.     Soon  alter    a 
soldier  came  from  the  town*  and  on 
seeing    nothing    near    but  a  boy  so 
employed,  retired  and  gave  the  signal 
to'  his  master,  who  was  soon  perceiv- 
ed directing  his  steps  to  the  place  of 
assignation,  where   ir.e   lady  came  at 
the  same  time.    Bnt  scarce  had  they 
fime  to  give    vent  to    the    first  ex- 
pressions   of  affection,  when  Roche- 
ibrt    ru.'^hed  in  with  a  pistol  in  each 
band,  calling    on    h'.m  to  surrender. 
Hrs  summons  was  obe\ed.      He  led 
off  his  two  astonished  prisoners  to  the 
plac  e  where  his  comr;:ac  was  conceal- 
ed;   and  the    officer    seeing  him   so 
weit  seconded  gave  up  all  thoughts  of 
resif-tance  or  escape.    They  proceed- 
ed till  they  had  cot  to  some  distance 
fi-om    the    enemy  s   town,   when    his 
companion    showing  an    inclination  lo 
fake  improper  libeities  with  their  fe- 
male   prisoner,  a   quarrel  ensued,   in 
which  Rochefort  "defended  his  prize  so 
gallantly,   that    the    other    made   his 
escape.     He  was  now  exposed   to  a 
new    *kyvgCT^,.the.sttldicr;  feaifut  of 
punish  T:)jentr  pn;  lys    r^t^i  '^(^^ted 
and   gave  -irflbSTiialion'  <5i  VRsrt  jmnI 
occurred  ;  a.party  \\:ii^^nt  ojft;  and  he 
bad  just  arrived  '.at  Itfetfjat^i  ©^Locates 
when  he  saw  "thfre  ho^eni^n  gajlopiug 
tip  to  ovevtjalve'hHTj.  *  :'-:*     * 

This  aclit>n.''^ilrt'U-^d**Httvoh*on  the 
Govenror,  that  he  wrote  an  account 
of  it  \o  conn  ;  and  Carclinal  Kithlit-u, 
who  then  held  t^c  reins  of  government, 
#a8  so  much  pleased  wiui  the  rela- 
tion, that  he  ordered  the  young  sol- 
dier to  be  sent  to  Paris,  at  the  sr.mc 
time  remitting  a  sum  suifitient  to 
equip  him,  and  to  del  ray  the  e.\- 
pemes  of  the  journey.  'Ine  young 
adventurer  made  no  delay  in  availing 
himself  of.  this  dawn  of  go(?d  foitum? ; 
he  instantly  set  out  for  Paris.  On 
approaching  that  city,  he  turned  aside 
to  pay  a  debt  of  duty  and  gratitude, 
by  waiting  on  his  father,  and  remu- 
nerating a    poor    Clergyman   in   the 


neighbo«rbood,  wtio  bad  given  him  a 
sm5l  sum,    when  be    quitted   his  fe- 
tber*s  bouse.    His  reception  in  these 
places    was   very    different    la    tbe 
latter  he  received   a  hearty  welcome, 
but  with  tbe  former  hb  reception  was 
such  as  might  be  expected  by  a  run- 
away son,  from  a  harsh  step-niother. 
His    hor^  was  left  without  hay   and 
oafep,    and    himself  scarcely  asked  to 
bis   fatiier's  table;  chagrined   to  the 
htg^t  degree,  he  smothered   his  re- 
sentment   through  respect,. determin- 
ing however  to  quit  the  inhospitable 
mansion,  as  early  as  possible*  at  day 
break.    W  hiie  he  was  ruminating  on 
this  disagreeable  subject  in    his  cham- 
l)er,  he  was   astonished  at  the  unex- 
pected appearance    of  his  ^her   and 
strp-moiher,  who  addressed  bun  with 
every  mark  of   affection,     and  made 
innumerable  apologies/or  their  coolness, 
which  they  aUributed  to  ever)'  cause 
but  the  riglit  one.    'I  he  reason  oftl^ 
chsnge  may  be  easDy  diviued.     Hia 
servant  had    mei»iioncd    llie   circum- 
st  nces  of  his  journey  ;    and   he  was. 
now  DO  lougvr   tbe  iu^itive  3tep-son» 
but  tiie  pretogee   of  ine  all-powerful 
minister   of  France.    '1  he  house  and 
all   that  it  contained   was  now  at  his^ 
service  ;  not   without    a  hint  that    it 
niighi  be  soon  in  his  |)ower  to  repay*, 
b^    future    favours,    this    unexpec'ed 
display    of    parental    aiVcction.      'I  bf 
nc.\l    morning,  as  he    was    piepari»>g 
to  set  out,  lie  found  a  bvcalvfast  pre- 
pared, as  if  for  the    entertainment  of 
a  pc  rhonage  of  the  first  ccn^quence- 
Thc   strvants    hiwl    been    summoned 
two    hours    before    day  ;   and   every 
bisnth    of  the    family    withm    reatli 
colieited;  theyard  \sas  crowded  with 
horses,  and    the  house   with    friends 
and  relaticas  all  eager  to  poor  out  a 
profusion  of  compliments  and  services 
to  the  young  rourtier.     He  never  be- 
fore knew  all  his  relatives  ;   with  dif- 
ficulty he  got  out  of  their  hands,  and 
proci'edcd    on    hi>  journey ;    having 
now  for  the  first  time  eXfJerienced  <t 
sample  of  that  flattery,  which  he  was. 
to   receive    in  a   more    refined  form 
vhen  iLshered  in  at  court,  under  tlie 
same  character  that  had  caused  such 
a  change  m  the  conduct  of  his  father's 
family. 

On   his   introduction,  the   Cardinal 
was   at  firit    disappointed,  but   froia 
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fas  cosversatioD  finding  that  he  had  a 
spirit  be^d  his  yean,  he  soon  chan^Kl 
ills  opiniOD,  and  retained  him  in  bb 
lamily  in  the  quality  of  a  page,  in 
Uib  einployfnent  be  quickly  inaratiated 
hanself  into  his  niaster*s  good  graces, 
and  showed  such  proofs  of  HDteUigeiic« 
asd  lideiity  that  he  was  intrusted  ia 
the  managenient  of  several  of  hb 
court  intrigues.  Some  of  theee  are 
worthy  of  mention  from  their  singu- 
larily.  At  one  t  me  he  was  sent  to 
the  foad  to  St.  Denb  with  a  bag  of 
gold,  which  he  was  directed  to  |Mace 
under  a  particular  stone,  and  to  re* 
tura  immediately  uithout  e\er  look* 
iog  behind  him.  At  another  time  he 
miA  sent  to  a  particular  {>iace,  where 
he  ibtind  a  mau  in  an  attitude  which 
had  been  previoasly  descTibed  to  him> 
leaning  with  his  &ce  on  cue  hand  a* 
gainst  a  tree,  holding^the  other  hand 
behind  his  back,  as  a  physician  b 
sometimes  exhibited  on  the  vtage, 
angling,  if  1  may  so  call  it,  for  nis 
fee.  Into  thb  hand  a  stmi  of  money 
was  to  he  deposited,  which  was  done 
without  ever  seeing  the  £ice  of  tke 
person  who  recciTcd  it.  In  these  kind 
of  secret  services  he  past  two  years, 
much  a^nst  his  inclinations,  for  hb 
mind  still  retained  a  strong  bent  to* 
wards  the  military  profb«siou,  in  which 
he  had  made  such  an  ^honourable  com- 
mencement 

During  bis  good  fortune  he  wat 
not  forgetful  c?  his  former  friends. 
The  first  favour  he  obtained  from  the 
Cardinal  was  a  smali  church  prefor- 
ment,  fur  his  old  patrcn,  the  curate. 
I'hb  unexpected  present  was  attetided 
with  consequences  he  did  not  at  fti^ 
foresee,  it  it  excited  tlie  gratitude 
of  the  perscm  on  wliom  it  was  bes- 
towed, it  brought  on  hhn  a  torrent  of 
abuse  from  his  step  mother,  who  did 
not  fail  to  vent  ner  reproaches  oa 
him  for  overlooking  hb  own  family. 
Siie  was  at  length  oacified  by  fair 
promises.  But  he  nad  scarcely  rid 
liimseK  of  her  anger,  when  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  the  unportunities 
of  hb  relations.  On  hearing  of  his 
successful  interference  in  behalf  of  the 
curate,  they  poured  in  upot^  him  in 
multitudes,  from  every  quarter.  The 
extent  and  -number  of  bb  connections 
was  incredible.  From  Picardy  to 
Bearoe,    not    a  province  ,but    could 


produce  some  of  his  family,  all-  pre- 
pared with  gef)eak>gies  and  pedigrees  to 
prove  the  kindred,  'i  heir  r^replion 
was  not  such  as  they  might  think 
themselves  entitled  to,  and  they  all 
returned  ftiUy  convinced  that  their  fa- 
voured relation  had  not  been  so  long 
at  court,  without  learning  at  least  one 
part  of  hb  trade,  the  art  of  denying 
with  a  good  grace. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Cardinal  who 
became  ever)*  day  more  attached  i% 
him,  continued  to  employ  him  in  hb 
secret  intrigues.  Of^  tbese  we  shall 
pass  o\'«r  Xnt  most,  as  dififerio^  little 
trom  what  may  be  met  with  m  the 
calendar  of  every  corrupt  and  in- 
triguing court ;  one  however  is  worth 
notice  from  the  danger  to  which  he 
-was  exposed,  and  the  ingenuity  with 
which  he  extricated  himself.  He  was 
dispatched  to  Bnisvels,  in  the  dis^ 
guise  of  a  Captichtn,  to  unravei 
some  designs  supposed  to  be  canried 
on  against  the  Cardinal.  Thb  was  a 
service  of  a  new  and  yery  disa- 
greeable nature.  To  prevent  suspi- 
cion he  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
all  the  rigid  discipliDe  of  that  order  ; 
Xo  travel  on  foot,  to  sleep  hard,  and  rbe 
several  times  during  the  nidit  to  at- 
tend Xht  religk>u8  offices  of  the  con- 
vent .  In  short,  his  manner  of  life 
was  the  very  reverse  of  what  he  bad 
been  hitherto  accustomed  to,  and 
tlierefore  agreed  very  ill  with  him. 
But  such  sacrifices  were  necessa^  to 
retain  his  master's  good  ^ces.  He 
therefore  submitted  in  silence,  but 
not  with6ut  repining.  One  day  as  he 
was  quitting  the  house  of  anoDlemaa 
into  whose  good  graces  he  had  insvr 
nuated  himself  for  the  purpose  of 
gaining  information,  he  was  met  by 
three  gentlemen,  one  of  whom  after 
looking  at  him  very  steadily,  cried 
out,  *'That  must  be  ^ochtfort  if  he 
is  alive."  Rochefort  scarce  heard  the 
words,  when  without  giving  himself 
time  to  look  back,  be  cmickened  his 
pace,  andiuminff  down  the  first  street 
ne met,  escapedanv further  investiga- 
tion. He  immediately  went  to  a  taylor's 
shop,  and  told  the  master  of  it,  that 
if  he  immediately  furnished  him  with 
a  suit  of  clothes,  he  should  be  weil 
paid,  adding  that,  though  a  Capuchin, 
ne  always  kept  a  small  purse  in  private, 
to  provide  against  epMiigeDcie).    Tbo 
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taylor,  glad  of  bringing  his  wares  to 
a  good  market,  supplied  him  \%  ith  m  hat 
lie  wanted,  for  which  he  did  not  charge 
much  more  than  double  price.  Rodier 
fort  did  not  delay  a  moment  tp  cliange 
his  clotlies,  and  having  hired  horses, 
rode  out  of  the  town,  disguised  as  a 
Spaniard.  He  bad  need  of  all  bis 
haste,  for  the  whole  town  was  soon  in 
an  uproar,  gu^s  were  placed  on  the 
con  vent,  and  every  measure  taken  to  pre- 
vent his  escape.  Hisenemies  were  doubly 
anxious  to  sei^e  and  punish  him  not  onl^ 
as  a  spy,  but  to  retaliate  on  the  Cardi- 
nal, for  the  di^th  of  a  nobleman  of  tl)e 
Spanish  party*  whom  be  had  caused  to 
be  beheaded  sliorlly  before,  for  en- 
gaging in  a  conspiracy  agaii^t  kis  own 
Jife. 

His  first  step  on  his  arrival  at  Paris 
was  to  present  hiiiise.f  to  the  Cardinal, 
wl.o  was  very  much  Nurprised  and  en- 
raged, at  linding  that  he  bad  ^el^^nfd 
without  leave.  On  liearing  tlie  whole 
story,  however,  lie  wa^i  conscious  of 
the  necessity  of  the  step  he  had  taken, 
and  Rochefor^  was  agam  admitted  to 
his  former  mtiinacy.  lie  had  now  ar- 
rived at  tlie  meridian  of  prosperity; 
bis  expenses,  which  were  very  great, 
for  bis  good  fortune  had  not  made  him 
an  economist,  were  defrayed  by  his 
*  patron,  and  new  favours  were  daily 
f^estowed  upon  him  by  his  indulgent 
master,  l^or  while  he  himself  was 
basking  in  the  sun,  was  he  forgetful 
of  his  friends,  wtio  were  still  in  the 
shade.  He  had  already  procured 
a  pair  of  .colours  for  his  eldest  brotlier, 
who,  after  having  served  two  or  three 
campaigns  with  sonve  credit,  lost  bis 
life  in  tlandera.  On  his  death  he 
procured  the  appointment  for  another 
of  his  brothers,  and  shortly  after  in- 
troduced his  youngest  brother  to  the 
Cardinal,  and  prevail^  upon  him  to 
promote  the  former  to  a  lieutenancy, 
and  bestow  the  vacant  ensigncy  on 
tlie  latter. 

AH  these  favours  were  granted  with 
so  much  wiUinj^ness  that  Kochefort 
thought  he  could  not  d"  too  much 
for  su^h  a  patron,  and  sighed  for  an 
opportunity  of  giving  9  pi  oof  of  his 
zeal  and  gratitude.  Such  an  opportu- 
nity soon  presented  itbclf.  As  lie  was 
one  evening  dining  in  a  mixed  com- 
pany, an  -Lnglii^imian  who  was  present, 
^^kher  instigated    by   wine,    or    from 


some  private  piqtje,  broke  out  into 
the  bitterest  invective*  against  the 
Cardinal,  whom  he  f«poke  of  as  a 
minister  deliie<l  ^^iih  tlie  most  enor- 
mous ccimet.  At  lirst  Rochefort  cheeky 
e<l  himself  and  calmly  remonstrated 
with  him  on  the  inn>r6priety  of  such 
language  towards  his  friend.  But  as 
this  had  no  etlect,  ^nd  the  stranger 
proceeded  still  farther  in  |)is  abusive 
language,  his  pat^^ion  got  the  better  of 
his  prudence,  and  he  threw  a  plate 
at  in«  other's  head.  They  immedi- 
ately had  recoMrse  to  their  swords,  and 
the'di»piite  would  liave  beep  decided 
on  tlie  spot,  had  it  nqt  been  for  the  in- 
terference of  thpir  friends,  by  wliose 
means  they  were  separated  for  the 
time. 

The  next  morning  while  he  was  yet 
in  bed,  he  uas  informed  that  a  gentle- 
man wisJied  to  speak  with  him,  and 
on  his  being  intrtxiuccd,  lie  immedi- 
ately recognized  the  features  of  one 
of  the  company  of  the  former  even- 
ing. The  intention  of  his  visit  may 
b«  easily  guessed.  He  told  bim  that 
his  friend  the  Englishman  wished  to 
wipe  oif  an  aifront  which  could  only 
be  expiated  by  the  blood  of  one 
of  the  parties,  requested  that  he  would 
come  at  a  time  and  place  appointed, 
with  two  of  his  friends,  there  to  decide 
the  dispute  witliout  interruption. 

'1  he  request  was  instantly  complied 
with ;  ami  nothing  now  remained  for 
Rochefori  but  the  chpice  of  the  two 
friends  who  N^ere  to  accompany  huii. 
Duelling  was  in.  the^^  days  btill  more 
bloody  and  fatal  than  it  is  at  present. 
I  he  sword,  a  Ve^^pon  much  more 
deadly  than  the  piilol,  was  always  use4 
on  such  occasion^  and  it  Mas  the 
custom  to  go  to  the^ground,  attended 
with  two  or  three  friends,  who  were 
not  content  to  be  calm  spectatori  of  the 
contest,  but  thought  ll^mselves  bound 
m  honour  to  act  as  principals,  and  thus 
the  decision  of  a  trivial  lioint  of  ho- 
nour was  not  seldom  attended  wrtli  the 
loss  of  several  liv^.  Rochefort  wa^ 
long  deliberating  on  whom  he  should 
turn  bis  tlwjughts,  but  at  length  reflect- 
ing that  he  was  about  to  engage  in  tlie 
Cardinal's  cause,  and  that  lie  iiad  two 
brothers  at  present  in  Paris,  of  an  age 
to  carry  anns,  and  who  had  been  in- 
debted to  his  friendship  for  the  promo- 
tion they  already  enjoyed,  he  ihougUt 
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that  they  were  the  fittest  pcrsoi>s  to 
avenge  his  quarrel.  To  tht^in,  there- 
/ore»  he  imparted  his  proposal,  which 
>vas  accepted  on  their  part,  with  the 
greatest  avidity-. 

W  ith  them,  tjierefore,  he  set  out  to 
the  wood  of  Bwilcgne,  the  place  of 
rendez-vous,  when  he  found  his  ad- 
versaries prepared  iox  tlie  encounter. 
'Iheir  swords  w^re  iinuudiakly  drai^n, 
each  singled  out  his  opponent,  and 
commenced  the  attack  with  ail  the  vi- 
gour and  address  of  which  tiiey  were 
masters.  Rochofort's  eldest  brother 
was  first  wounded,  but  was  ah)e  to 
V  ound  his  antas^onist  iu  turn,  and  dis- 
arm him.  Rochefort  himself  had  equal 
success,  having  forced  1m^  sword  irom 
the  person  with  whom  he  fought,  and 
boiii  now  hastened  to  the  relief  of 
their  youngest  brother,  who  was  still 
engaged  and  closely  pressed.  They 
bad  just  come  up  to  his  relief  when 
he  received  a  thrust  through  the  body 
and  dropped  dead  at  their  feet.  Such  a 
sight  was  suflficient  to  rouse  their  utmost 
iuvy  ;  they  fell  with  united  rage  on  his 
murderer,  who  soon  .  found  himself 
overpowered  by  a  contest  so  unequal: 
iic  called  out  for  quarter;  generosity 
to  tlie  vanquishetl  prevailed  over  the 
<lesire  of  revenge,  and  he  was  penn it- 
ted  to  retire  vi  ith  his  companions,  unr 
hurt. 

T'hey  had  thus  gained  tlu-ee  swords, 
a  small  compensation  for  the  loss  of 
a  brother,  whom  they  left  breathless 
on  the  field  of  battle.  Hut  this  was 
not  all:  his  elder  brother,  who  had 
been  woiuided  through  the  body,  as 
they  were  preparing  to  retire,  sud- 
denly expu^d  in  his  arms.  Thus  was 
he  the  cause  of  the  death  of  two  bro- 
thers whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and 
ivliom  he  had  led  out  to  be  innocently 
slaughtered.  His  step-mother,  who 
lud  befijre  charged  him  witli  the  death. 
of  her  eldest  son,  that  had  been  killed 
in  Hawiprs,  now  renewed  her  accur 
sation  with  greater  justice,  and  loudly 
upbraided  hun  with  bein^  the  preme- 
ditated murderer  of  all  his  nearest  re- 
iations.  Ihe  Cardinal  also,  though  it 
was  in  his  cause  that  the  quarrel  had 
commenced,  refused  to  countenance 
him.  Duelling  had  been  strictly  pro- 
hibited: two  noblemen  liad  lately  ex- 
pi  ivd  on  the  scu/lbld,  for  their  breach 
of  tills  salutary  edict.    Tor  four  months 


he  spent  a  miserable  wandering  life, 
obliged  to  keep  himself  strictly  con- 
cealed from  every  eye;  and  kt^Qwa 
only  to  one  or  two  confidential  friends, 
who  were  on  the  watch  to  seiac  on 
and  report  to  him  any  favourable  cir- 
cumstance that  might  occur.  At  length 
It  was  intimatc«l  to  him,  through  thit 
cl)^nnel,  that  the  Cardinal  wished  him 
to  deliver  himself  into  the  hands  of 
justice.  Though  he  could  not  divine 
the  motives  ot  such  an  order,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  obey ;  the  life  he  now 
led  became  more  intolerable  than 
death  itself.  He  surrendered  himself, 
but  upon  being  brought  to  trial  he  was 
surprised  to  tind  the  accusation  drawn 
up  in  such  favourable  terms,  that  it 
couLl  not  have  been  mor*'  ^o^  if  pre- 
pared by  hhnself.  It  stLiied  th.it** 4* v 
antagonist  not  content  svitEi  iii^ultil|h^ 
him  in  a  private  comp&fiv,  Imii  wiiij^^ 
laid  him  in  the  wood  of  I'^oulognc,* 
his  return  from  VersailitN,  with 
tin-ee  brothers,  ^lat  thry  hM  i\m^\ 
selves  constrained  to  ust  their  f wordi 
in  their  own  defence ;  not  without  hav- 
ing n»ade  the  strongest  remonstrances 
against  such  an  i\itringement  of  the 
orders  of  the  king.  Defence  against 
such  an  accusation  was  neither  tedious 
nor  dirticult;  he  was  of  course  acquit- 
ted. On  being  introduced  to  the 
Cardinal,  he  was  informecl  to  whom 
he  owed  the  obligation  of  being  so 
honourably  extricated  from  his  dange- 
rous situation.  Un^^illing  openly  to 
take  tlie  j>art  of  one  who  had  cojuinitted 
so  flagrant  a  ti*e.*<pas§  'Sga'ust  the  laws, 
h^  concealed  \\\^  r<fc}*'(nlention  under 
the  disguise  of  affected  anger,  and 
thus  permitting  the  lirst  ebullition  of 
the  royal  anger  to  svibside,  had  the 
jntbnn'aiions  drawn  up  in  the  favoura- 
ble form  already  stated. 

Such  was*  one  among  innumera- 
ble other  examples  of  the  fatal 
conso(iuences  of  this  inhuman  prac- 
tice. Ihe  above  narrative  mar 
^iso  serve  to  show  in  a  slight  degree, 
the  manners  of  the  French  court  at 
that  day.  If  such  were  its  practices 
when  it  was  directed  by  the  abdilies  of 
the  greatest  statesman  of  his  time,  what 
must  I  hey  hav<?  been  when  the  ruling 
minister  eadeavouned  to  supplv  de- 
liciency  of  talent,  by  superior  slcill  in 
the  arts  of  intrigue.  ICach  exulted  in 
turn  in  the  short  Uved  success  of  hispetn 
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ly  artifices,  while  the  state  sunk  ^a- 
4ually  through  their  ii»achinations  into 
a  state  of  corrupt'ou  and  debility, 
under  which  it  could  no  longer  exist, 
aud  from  which  it  had  not  strength  to 
extricate  itself.  Of  the  dreadful  con- 
fiequences  of  such  a  train  oi  perverted 
policy,  successively  conducting  it 
through  the  extremes  of  vice  aud  anar- 
chy and  slavery  in  every  shape,  we  of 
the  present  day  are  destined  to  be  th« 
spectators.  . 

for  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 

ANECDOTES  OF  INDIAN  TtfUSICK. 
BY  W.  OUSEL EV,  CS<lUiaE. 

WHEN  I  first  resolved  to  apply 
myself  to  the  study  of  the  nne 
arts,  as  cultivated  among  the  Persians, 
I  solicited  from  various  correspondents, 
settled  in  the  East,  tlie  commuuicaiion 
of  such  books  and  original  information 
pn  tl»ose  subjects  as  their  situation 
might  enable  them  to  procure,  whilst 
I  s^vailed  rajself  of  every  opportunity 
that  olfered  in  this  country  to  increase 
my  collection  of  Oriental  manuscripts. 
With  two  fine  copies  of  Sadi's  Gu- 
liitan  and  Boitan,  which  once  belong- 
ed to  the  celebrated  Chardin,  1  have 
lately  been  so  fortunate  as  to  purchase 
a  short,  but  very  curious  essay  on 
Pereian  Musick,  which  from  many  cir- 
cumstances I  am  willing  to  persuade 
piyself  was  b]x>uffht  to  Europe  by  that 
ingenious  Orientalist,  and  is  the  same 
manuuript  of  which  be  laments  that 
lie  hail  not  procured  the  explanation 
while  at  Isfahan,  But  as  my  design 
in  the  present  essay  relates  only  to  tne 
musLck~of  HindoostaHf  I  shall  pro- 
ceed to  mention,  that  among  several 
books  sent  to  me  from  that  country, 
some,  though  written  iu  the  Persian 
language,  profess  to  be  translated  from 
ti)e  Sanscrit,  and  treat  of  the  mu«;ical 
modes,  die  Rau^s  and  Raugfiees  of  the 
i^I Indus,  .  From  these,  however,  so 
little  has  been  borrowed  in  the  coure 
of  the  following  remarks,  that  if  aity 
Ihing  curious  or  entertaining  should  be 
fouiKl  in  them,  the  thanks  of  the  reader 
will  be  principally  due  to  my  broiher 
Mr.  U  ore  Ouseley,  whom  a  residence 
of  several  years  in  India  has  rendered 
perfectly  acquahited  with  the  theory  aiMi 
practice  of  Hindu  Musick. 


By  him  were  cooununicated  the  In* 
dian  aii-s,  and  drawings  of  musical  in- 
struments: 1  can  only  boast  of  having 
compiled  from  bis  letters:  of  having 
deciphered  (not  without  difficulty)  the 
notatk>n  of  the  RamguUiff  and  trans- 
lated a  few  passages  from  a  Persian 
manuscript  treatise  on  musick,  which  I 
shall  mention  hereafter,  and  for  the 
perusal  of  which  1  am  indebted  to  the 
politeness  of  Su*  Geoige  Staunton. 

On  the  subject  of  those  ancient  and 
extraordinary  melodies,  which  the 
Hindus  call  Bai^s  wad  Rauginees, 
the  popular  traditions  are  as  numerous 
and  romantic,  as  the  powers  ascribed 
to  them  are  miracuk)us.  Of  the 
six  Raugs,  Jhe  five  first  owe  their 
origin  to  the  God  Makadeo,  who 
produced  them  from  his  five  heads. 
ParbtUtee  his  wife  constructed  the 
sixth;  and  the  thirty  Rauginees  were 
composed  by  Brimha,  Thus,  of  celes- 
tial invention,  these  melodies  are  of 
a  peculiar  genus:  and  of  t|)e  three 
ancient  genera  of  the  Greeks  resemble 
most  the  £nAflrmonic^;  the  more  mo- 
dem compositions  are  of  that  species 
termed  Diatonick. 

A  considerable  difficulty  is  found  ia 
setting  to  muskk  the  Raugs  and  Raugi- 
nees, as  our  system  does  not  supply 
notes  or  signs  sufficiently  expressive 
of  the  almost  imperceptitiie  elevations 
and  depressions  of  the  voice  in  these 
melodies ;  of  which  .the  time  is  broken 
and  irregular,  the  modulations  frequeirt 
and  very  wild.  Whatever  magick  was 
in  the  touch  when  Orpheus  swept  his 
lyre,  or  Timotheus  filled  his  softly 
l^reathing  fiute,  the  effects  said  to 
have  been  produced  by  two  of  the  six 
Raugs,  are  even  more  extraordinary 
than  any  of  those  ascribed  to  the  modes 
of  the  ancients.  Mia^  Tonsine,  a 
wonderful  musician  iu  the  time  of 
king  Akbef  sung  one  of  the  Night 
Rauf^s  at  mid-day :  the  powers  of  nis 
musick  were  sucn  that  it  instantly  be- 
came night,  and  the  darkness  extended 
in  a  circle  round  the  palace  as  £u*  as 
the  sound  of  his  voice  could  be  heard. 

'Fhere  is  a  tradition,  that  whoever 
shall  attempt  to  sing  the  Bang  Dkee- 
puck  h  to  he  destroyed  by  fire.  ^  The 
Lmperur  Akher  ordered  Naik  GopOUl^ 
a  celebrated  musician,  to  smg  tliat 
Bang:     ^    endeavoured    to   excuse 
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UmstU,  but  ih  vain;  the  Emperor  in- 
sisted on  obedience:  he  therefore  re- 
quested penmssion  to  go  home  and 
bid  farewell  to  his  hmiYy  and  friends. 
It  was  winter  when  he  returned,  after 
an  sd>9ence  of  six  months  Before  he 
began  to  sing  he  placed  himself  iu  the 
craters  of  the  Junmu  till  they,  reached 
his  neck.  As  soon  as  he  had  perform- 
ed a  strain  or  two  the  river  gradually 
became  hot ;  at  length  began  to  boil ; 
and  the  agonies  of  the  unhappy  musi- 
cian were  nearly  msupportable.  Sus- 
pending for  a  moment  the  melody  thus 
cruelly  extorted,  he  sued  for  mercy 
from  the  Monarch,  but  sued  in  vain. 
jlkber  wished  to  prove  more  strongly 
the  powers  of  this  Rang:  Naik  Gopaul 
renewed  the  faUl  song:  flames  burst 
with  violence  from  .his  body,  which, 
though  immersed  in  the  waters-  of  the 
Jumna,  was  consumed  to  ashes ! 

These,  and  other  anecdotes  of  the 
same  nature,  are  related  by  many 
of  the  Hindus,  and  implicitly  believed 
by  bome.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  MaigMvUaar  Raug  was  inwnediate 
raia«  And  it  is  told,  that  a  singing  girl 
once,  by  exerting  the  powers  ot  her 
voice  in  this  Raug,  drew  down  from  the 
clouds  imiely  and  refreshing  showers 
on  the  parched  rice-crops  of  Bengal, 
and  thereby  averted  the  norriMrs  -of  fa- 
mine from  the  Paradise  qf  Regions. 
An  European,  in  that  country,  inquire 
ing  after  those  whose  musical  perfor- 
mance might  produce  similar  effects, 
is  gravely  told,  "  that  the  art  is  now 
aliiKMt  liist ;  but  ths^  there  are  still  musi- 
cians possessed .  of  those  wooderiul 
powers  m  the  West  of  India,*'  But  if 
oee  inquires  in  the  West,  they  say, 
•'  that  if  any  such  performers  remam 
they  are  to  be  found  only  in  Bengal. " 

Of  the  present  musick  and  the  sen- 
sations it  excites,  one  can  speak  with 
greater  accwacy.  ««Many  of  the 
Hindu  melodies"  (to  use  the  words  of 
an  excellent  musician)    V  possess-  the 

f^Iaantive  simplicity  of  the  Scotch  and 
rida»  and  others   a   wild   originality, 
plfuaing  beyond  description.'* 

Camterpoiwt  seehis  not  to  have  en«- 
tered,  at  any  thiie,  into  the  system  of 
lodian  Musick.  It  is  n^alluded  to 
in  the  manuscript  tM|K|,  ^icb  I 
have  hitbertotperuseffWrhavB  I  dis- 
covered that  any  ot'mt  o^|inal  Orien- 


talists speak  of  it  as  bebg  known  in 
Htndostan.       The    books,     however^ 
which    treat  of  the  musick    of    that 
country    are    numerous  and   curiousb^ 
Sir  William  Jones  mentions  the  works 
of  jlmin,  a  musician;  the  Damodataf 
ihc  Naruyan,  the  Raaamwca,  (or  sea 
of  passKMs;)  \)[ie  Sabhamnoda  {or  de- 
light of  assemblies ;)  Xli^  RagavUfodha^ 
(or  doctrine  of   musicial   modes)    the 
HiUnacara,    and  many  other  SoMscrtt 
and  HMustarti  treatises.       There  i» 
besides  the  Huugaderpun    (or  mirror 
of  Raugs)  translated  into  Persian  bv 
J^ker  i/Uah  from  an  Hindovee  Book 
on  the   Science    of    Musick,    called 
Muncuttukub,    compiled  by  order    of 
Man  Sing,  Hajah   of  GuaHer.     The 
Sungtet  Verpun  (or  mirror  of  melody) 
is  also  a  Persian  translation  from  the 
Sanscrit     lo  these  1  am  enabled  to 
add,    by  the  kinihiess  of  the  learned 
Baronet  whom  1  have  before  n^ention* 
ed,    the  title    of   another    Hindovee 
work   translated    by    DeenanaiU,   the 
son  of   Bausdeheoy'  into  the  Penian 
language    on  the  first   of  the  month 
Eamazan,  in  the  year  of  the  Hegira, 
1137,  of  ouraera  1724. 

"An  Essay  on  the  Science  of  Mu- 
sick, translated  from  the  book  Pour- 
jatithuck:  the  object  of  which  is  io 
teach  the  understanding  of  the  Buuga 
and  Rousts,  and  tlie  playing  upim 
musical  mstrumi-nts/' 

•  Oriental  ColUctictnx^ 

To  the  Editor  qfthe  Belfast  Magazine, 

IN  looking  over  your  last  monthV 
Magazme,  I  see  an  article  offered 
to  the  public,  with  an  intent  to  !>et 
the  character  of  Lawrence  Sterne  in- 
a  new  point  of  view  ',  but  to  those  that 
wish  not  to  meet  an  old  friend  with  a 
new  hc^i  or  see  a  character  traduced, 
when  deprived  of  the  natural  means 
of  justiiying  itseK,  such  anecdotes 
will,  I  am  well  convinced,  afford  but 
a  poor  repast  Sterne,  no'doubt^  liad 
his  enemies  as  well  as  bis  friends,  and 
most  probably  both  in  the  extreme, 
which  exquisite  feeling  g^erally  pro- 
duce; but  can  any  thmgnow  introduce 
ed,  as  York  scandal,  tend  to  prove 
his  ttwrt  qf  feeling,  or  set  his  charac* 
ter  in  a  new  pdnt  of  view,,  in  those 
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eyei  that  the  stories  of  IcFtvre  and  Mu' 
ria,    have  met  with  invaluable  drops 
of  sympathy;    and  as  Sterne   is  long 
since  out  of  tJie  reach  of  censure  or 
praise,  and  tlie  reputation  of  his  works 
too  well  established  to  be  either  sup- 
ported or  shook  by  jjaneg}'ric  or  criii- 
<:isiu,  I  cannot  see  Uie  good  such  pub* 
lication   can  now  do,  even  if  uncon- 
nected wiih  the  tongue  of  scandal,  or 
the  eye  of   prejudice.      This  unique 
author,  the  rather  of  sentimental  writ- 
ing,   received  his  education  in  Cam- 
bridge university,    at  a  larg[e  expense, 
and  this,  with  a  certainty  ot  his  father 
being  an  officer  in  tlie  array,  and  both 
his  parents  of  respectable  tamilies,  but 
ill  accord  with  the  tale  of  his  mother 
being  a  washerwoman ;    and  as  to  hi;i 
unnatural  feelings  for  his  only  child  in 
distress,  as  stated  in  the  anecdotes  al- 
luded to,    his  letters  to  that  amiable 
young  woman,    which  arc  before  the 
public,   will  say    more  in  liis  favour 
than  I  can,  and  are  the  best  reply  to 
such  a  foul  as»eriion.     On  publisiiing 
liis  'iristram  Shandy  all   eyes  turned 
un  him  as  the  genius  of  the  age.    'ihe 
^ay,  the  witty  and  the  wise,  thought 
it  au  honour  to  pass  au  e\'ening  in  his 
company ;  and  as  a  proof  of  tlie  esti- 
mation bJterne  was  held    in,    1    quote 
his  introduction  to  Lord  Ikthurst,    a 
nobleman  in  the  most  proper  sense  of 
tlie  word,   with  whom  he   lived  ever 
aft»»r  in  a  state  of  the  ^t^icte8t  iutimac y 
and  friendship.     And   I  cannot  pay  so 
bad  a  cv)mpliment  to  llie  penetration  yf 
that  patron  of  genius  and  worth,    and 
to  the  public  at  large,  i\s  to  think  they 
took  a  snake  to  their  bosoms.     AJcet- 
ing  Sterne  one  day,   he  say^,    ** }  want 
to  know  you,    Mr.  Sterne,  -but  it  is  lit 
von  should  know  alsr)  who  it  is  that 
wishes  this  pleasure.   "^  on  have  heiini," 
continued  he,  "of  an  old  Lord  Bath  urst, 
t>f  whom  your  Popes  und  Swrfts  have 
sung  and  s^ioke  so  much.   I  have  liN'ed 
my  life  with  geniuses  of  that  ca^l,  but 
have  survived  them,    and   despairing 
even  to  tind  their  equals,    it  is  some 
years  since  1  closed  my  acconntjj,    and 
shut  up  my  books,   with  thoughts  of 
never  opening  them  again,    but  you 
liave  kindled  u  dv^vre  \i\  me  of  opening 
them  once  more  before  I  die,  whicli  I 
now  do,  so  come  home  and  dine  with 
me." 


I  cannot  para  wifhout  observation 
a  palpable  contradiction  in  these  anec- 
dotes. In  alluding  to  some  of  Sierne*s 
highly  finished  pieces  they  say,  ''A 
man  of  no  feeling  may  succeed  best 
in  giving  us  a  finished  picture  of  dis- 
tress," and  again,  **  Tlie  nmn,  how- 
ever, who  feels  and  sufiers  in  a  high 
degree,  must  express  himself  strongly 
on  the  subject  that  alTects  Itim."  \\  hat 
are  we  to  make  of  this,  and  how  are  we 
to  apply  it  to  the  coiulemnation  of 
Poor  lorick!  May  hb  enemies  b€ 
always  caught  in  their  own  snares, 
and  \xizy  the  recording  angel  drop  a 
tender  tear  on  the  tailings  of  his  nature, 
and  blot  tli^m  from  the  book  of  remem- 
brance for  ever. 

This  venatile  genius  was  bom  in 
Clonmel,  coimty  of  Tij^perary,  the 
:J4th  November,  1713,  and  died  in 
London,  tlie  18th  March,  1768.  Gar- 
rick  who  was  his  intimate  friend  and 
admirer,  wrote  the  following  short  but 
appropriate  epitaph  for  him : 

*'  Shall  pride  a  heap  of  sculptured  mar- 
ble raise, 

Some  worthless  umnoumM  titled  fool  to 
praike, 

And  shall  we  nof  by  one  poor  grave- 
stone learu, 

Where  qenius,  wit,  and  huuiour  sleep 
with  Steiue.'' 

A.  B. 


For  the  Btljasl  Monthly  Maga::ine. 

MOORISH  GALLANTRY. 

DURING  the  wars  between  the 
Moors  and  Christians  in  Spain, 
tl^  queen  of  Ca^ile  was  blocked  np 
by  I  lie  Moori*<h  army,  in  the  town 
of  Azica.  During'  the  siege,  she 
wrote  in  the  followin^j  terms  to  the 
couimander  of  the  l)e«ie>;ers.  **Are 
men  of  honour  and  knight;  of  renown 
well  employed  in  beleagunringthetiow  er 
of  an  helpless  woman  ?  Go  to  Oiiza, 
where  you  will  tind  the  king,  who  will 
receive  you  as  warriors  ought  to  be 
received.*'  Struck*  with  the  reproach, 
the  gallant  Moors  desired  that  the. 
queen  would  appear  on  the  walk; 
they  were  grattlird  in  their  request; 
the  olhcers  pakl  her  a  respedful  ho- 
mage, and  the  army  straightway  de« 
camped  for  Oriza,  and  they  were  de- 
feated by  the  Christian  troops.         • 
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Mode  of  preventing  Five. 


For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine* 

MR.  EDITOR, 

IN   common  wilh  those  of  our  sex 
who  duly    esliinatc    the  worth    of 
••  lovely   woman,"  and  feel  happy  iu 

fromoting  tiieir  comfort  and  security, 
much  admire  the  solicitude  with 
which  your  cotemporarics  have  at 
diflereut  times  published  such  hints 
and  in^tructions,  as  seem  caiculatcd 
to  obviate  the  calamitous  coosequen- 
ces,  frequently  attending  the  acci- 
dental coinmunicatioU  ot  tire,  to  tJte 
clothes  of  women. 

The  \  horror  that  instantly  seizes  the 
faculties  of  the  suffeier  (and  of  the 
Sjjeclator,  if  possessing  sensibility)  when 
such  accidents  occur,  proves  an  al- 
most insuperable  obstacle  to  the  ap- 
plication of  such  remedies  as  are 
naturally  suggested  iu  the  absence  of 
danger. 

At  this  season,  when  the  cheering 
intiuence  of  fire  is  most  necessary, 
the  chauce  of  such  accidents  is  con- 
sequently greater. 

Although  it  may  be  hoped  that 
tlie  cdte  which  the  ladies  generally 
take,  to  preserve  their  complexions, 
should  induce  them  to  keep  a  due 
distance  from  strong  fires,  it  may  be 
useful  to  rembd  them  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  that  precaution,  on  account 
of  the  danger  to  which  ti  ey  are  ex- 
posed, from  tlie  lightness  of  the  fa- 
brics in  which  the  present  fashion  iias 
dressed  them. 

The  '*  woven  winds"  in  .which  they 
arrav  themselves,  even  when   winter, 

•'BaiJi  the  (loiirH   vvi*   driviiitr  anaw," 
are   extremely  liable,  on  approaching 
a  fire-place,    to   be    suddenly    drawn 
forward   by  the  current  of  air  wl/ich 
con-t:intlY  ru>hes  towards  the  fire. 

lloi^ever  useful  j»uch  precautions 
may  be  hoped  to  prov«s  I  n^urh  fear 
they  aie  far  from  sufficient  to  the 
prcveiuioa  of  the. accidents  to  winch 
I  bey  apply.  'I'hese  j^enerally  occur 
in  an  unguarded  and  uu<uspec'uig 
moment,  and  therefore  no  prevt-ntives 
can  be  recommended,  witli  hope  of 
complete  success,  but  sucli  us  are 
calculated  to  protect  from  iujurv,  as 
wed  in  tlie  moment  of  forgctiulu^rs, 
as  of  caiuion. 

Of  this  description  vcirt  sereins 
seem  the  best  that  can  be  recommend- 
ed, and    are    certainly  well   a^p'ed 
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to  prevent  the  shocking  accidents 
which  loo  trequenllv  happen  to  women 
and  children ;  as  they  admit  females 
to  approach  cloie  to  a  fire,  whilst 
they  effeciually  prevent  their  clothes 
bemg  cairied  foiw.ird  by  Uie  current . 
of  air. 

I  know  not  whether  your  Hard- 
ware shops  are  supplied  with  them, 
but  should  suppose  they  aie,  having 
seen  Uiem  usi'd  in  }our  neighbour- 
hood, of  nice  construcl.on.  It  not,  f 
presume  we  have  artists  that  could 
furiiish  them.  They  should  be  made 
slightly  convex,  and  liave  hooks  by 
which  they  may  be  lastened  to  the 
chimney-piece,  lo  prevent  ilieir  beinjf 
pulled  down  by  children. 

By  their  u.se,  parents  are  relieved 
from  the  incess.uu  anxiety  and  watch- 
fulness incident  to  the  care  of  chil- 
dren, whiNt  in  a  room  where  there 
is  a  fire;  a  circumstance  of  itself  suf- 
ficient to  strongly  recommend  their 
introduction  into  such  fainilies  as 
have  nut  already  provided  them. 

Economists  may  object  to  tiie  ex- 
pen>e,  but  that  objection  cannot  be 
gracefully  made  by  those  wlio  have 
It  in  their  power  to  apply  the  n  nie- 
dies  we  have  seen  n  tx>m mended,  uf 
rolling  the  suflVring  person  iii  a  dir^ 
pet  or  luarth-rug,  to  extiliguish  the 
flame.  Surely  those  vho  can  ut'tord 
lo  use  such  expensive  articles  of  fur- 
nil  ure,  may  well  expei.d  a  much 
sm^dier  sum  than  would  purch^ye 
either,  on  an  article  which  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  them  from  the 
pre^stire  of  an  "  unutterable  weight  of 
woe." 

1  hat  husband  or  parent  may  never 
expeiience  the  calanuiy,  vsliim  these 
remarks  an:  intended  to  prevent,  is 
the  sinceie  wish    of     ^  B.  U. 


For  the  BtlfaM  MomiUij  Magazine, 

OK   MAGAZINES. 

THIS  worvl,  from  its  oripinal  mean- 
ing and  application,  carries  n  it 
the  idea  of  a  storehouse,  wh«.'re  is 
deposited  various  and  useful  treasure. 
ilow  far  the  mi^f^ellaneous  |Md)iiralion-t 
which  have  a*>>umed  th  s  name,  answer 
,to  the  original  idea,  which  ther  prospec- 
tus promists,  their  contci.t  ,  trom  one 
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The  vahiable  art  of  printihg  Was  given 
scope  to  the  human  soul.  Genius, 
pashton,  imagination,  and  reason,  have 
displayed  tiicir  powers  in  issuing  pro- 
ductions, as  varied  in  kind,  as  thev 
are  incalculable  in  number.  The  li- 
braries of  the  world  are  overstocked 
with  books,  from  the  huge  folio  to  the 
half-penny  ballad,  suited  to  gratify 
every  lasle.  In  such  a  heterogeneous 
mass,  much  .  extraneous  matter  will 
exist.  Intellectual  and  mcfral  imperfec- 
tion will  become  more  or  less  discover- 
able. Many  things  will  be  rather  cal- 
'  culaled  to  blind,  vitiate^  and  lead 
astray,  than  to  instruct,  rectify,  and 
guide.  A  Magazine  then  becom^ 
necessary,  to  select  from  such  a  multi- 
plicity 01  writmgs,  and  exhibit  what- 
ever may  be  best  suited  to  promote 
general  improvement. 

A  large  portion  of  mankind  arc 
deeply  involved  in  the  cares  and  bus- 
tle of  life.  They  are  more  or  less 
encumbered  with  nigh  rents,"  and  hea\'y 
taxes,  "^l  he  dues  ofthe  church  and  tlie 
state,  should,  and  must  be  paid. 
Families  retjuire  constant  superinten- 
dence, and  their  daily  expenditures 
demand  a  regular  supply.  Under  these 
circumstances  leisure  for  reailing  will 
be  much  circumscribed ;  but  to  peruse, 
ior  a  few  hours  in  the  month,  what,  iji 
all  its  variety  of  materials,  amounts 
but  to  a  pamphlet,  could  make  no 
detrimental  encroachment  on  tl)e  sea- 
son of  business.  To  recruit  the  human 
frame,  fatigued  with  the  labours  of  lite, 
to  prepare  for  further  vigorous  exertion 
ana  successful  execution, recreation  is 
essential.  To  what  amusement  can 
attention  be  directed  with  more  advan- 
tage than  to  that  which,  while  itrefireshcs 
tiie  body,   invigorates  the  itiind  ? 

Many  large  and  elaborate  literary 
works  contani  but  fe\v  ideas.  Some 
^authors  have  attended  lo  embellish- 
ment mort!  than  matter,  and  endea- 
voitTCd  to  please  the  ear  with  musical 
sentences,  and  well  rounded  periods, 
rather  than  the  understanding  with 
suijstantial  sentiment.  Others  display 
much  dexterity  in  tlie  art  of  dilation; 
barren  in  thoughts,  proficients  in  verbo- 
sity, amlitjous  of  making  a  book, 
tiicy  comprehend  parvurn  in  multo. 
Many  large  volunws  of  this  descrip- 
^  tion  might  be  compressed  into  the  small 
bounds  of  a  few  pages.     It  is  presumed 


that  a  Magozin*  is  tznderstood  to  be 
limited  to  a  certain  size,  and  seldom 
carries  any  of  its  topicks  beyond  the 
1  units  of  two  or  three  numbers.  Being 
a  miscellany,  it  must  contain  considera- 
ble variety.  Reason  will  demand  that 
every  subject  introduced  should  re- 
ceive some  kind  of  complete  discus- 
sion. A  croud  of  correspondenhs,  a 
multiplicity  of  passing  events,  an  ac- 
tive world,  and  growmg  science  will 
produce  a  press  of  materials,  'iliese 
will  cut  off  all  occasion  of  perplexuy, 
and  temptation  to  circumlocution; 
naturally  lead  to  reject  every  thing 
superlluous  and  less  important;  and 
to  comprise  in  the  smallest  mtetligihle 
bound;,  the  qubitescence  of  tnforma- 
tion. 

1  hough  nien  participate  of  one  com- 
mon nature,  completely  iiomogeneou* 
in  its  leading  features ;  they  yet  widely 
dilfer  in  taste,  dispositions,  attachment;*, 
intellectual  c^ipacily,  mo^s  of  tliink- 
ing,  and  strength  of  imagination.  '1  be 
nearer  that  minds  approximate  to  a 
similarity  of  powers,  the  better  are  they 
qualified  to  unite  togetner;  and,  ia 
their  several  oi)erations,  reciproca  >y 
please  ainl  instruct  each  other.  b'ron\ 
these  premises  it  wdl  follow,  that, 
those  writings  muirt  be  most  entertain- 
ing, one  of  whose  prominent  features 
is  variety ;  and  that  slTTJ  one  author 
will  most  s:iCcesstuUy  please  and  iji- 
stnict  that  re..der  who>e  soul  beais 
the  nearest  resemblance  to  his  own. 
That  a  Magazine  or  Gazette,  not  being 
the  production  of  one  mind,  as  most 
books  are,  but  of  many,  is  consequent- 
ly calculdtt  d  to  entertain  as  many,  and 
though  there  are  other  publications  o^ 
the  miscellaneous  kind,  yet,  if  written 
by  an  individual,  they  will  please  no 
more  than  a  single  cla^s  of  readeri 
having  souls  of 'similar  construction. 
Moreover,  the  work  that  has  bee« 
compiled  from  many  good  authors, 
or  has  been  composed  by  a  company, 
is  yet  vastly  interior  to  the  Magazine, 
in  the  important  consideration  of  not 
being  a  periodical  miscellany.  But 
why  so  much  inferior?  Answer,  because 
man  Ins  such  an  unlimited  curiosity, 
and  insatiable  taste  for  novelty,  that, 
he  has  no  sooner  feasted  upon,  and  di- 
ge^ed  one  course  of  varied  literary  en- 
tertainment, than  he  is  disposed  to  gra- 
tify his  mental  appetite  with  another. 
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A  Magazine  takes  a  retrospect  of  past 
tiioes;  it  revives  tlio^e  valuable  things 
that  were  ready  to  perish  by  tGe 
lapse  of  time,  preserves  from  destruc- 
tion and  annihilation  what  was  jOibject* 
ed  to  the  corroding  rust  of  aniitjuity, 
or  about  to  be  lost  in  the  mist  ot  dis- 
tance ;  presents  again  and  apain,  with 
j>o  unnecessary'  repetition,  those  im- 
portant subjects  that  ought  to  be  kept 
alive  in  the  world.  It  explores  the 
treasures  of  ancient  learning,  .and  se- 
lects what  is  worthy  of  being  modern- 
ised, and  adapted  to  present  purposes. 
It  is  a  free  and  public  stage,  upon  which 
imagination,  wit,  and  taste  may  ex<- 
hibit  their  fascinating  powers;  wher** 
genius  may  display  his  inventions  and 
retined  unprovements ;  where  learn- 
ing is  invited  to  tigure  in  all  her  arts 
and  eloquence,  and  common  sense  to 
perform  for  the  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment of  the  promiscuous  multitude. 

A  Magazine  travels  abroad  for  the 
patriotic  purpot»e  of  makuig  practical 
observation  npon  the  transactions  of 
the  world,  and  importing  whatever 
jnay  promote  the  prosper  it  v  and  hap- 

Einess  of  that  region  wiifch  gave  it 
irtb,  and  by  h  inch  it  expects  to  be 
cherished.  It  resides  at  home  to  im- 
)>rove  the  agriculture,  enrich  the  tields, 
and  promote  the  fertility  of  its  native 
soil;  to  ameliorate  the'  condition  of 
rhrerless  poverty,  to  encrease  and  en- 
large commerce,  improve  trade  and 
manufactures,  to  support  the  indepen- 
dence and  national  spirit  of  the  coun^ 
try,  polish  its  manners,  improve  its 
niorats,  and  eventually  advance  the 
puulic  good. 

As  the  nation's  official  servant,  it 
notes  and  records  important  passing 
events,  as  revolving  tune  prese nls  them 
to  view,  it  watclies  the  mat  ions,  and 
stimulates  to  repel  the  aggresiions  of 
foreign  and  d^nnestic  foes,  it  guards 
against  damping  the  spirits,  or  injiu*- 
ing  the  heailh  and  vigour  of  tlie  nattun ; 
by  depicting  her  as  <listfessed  with 
evils  that  are  only  imaginary,  or  by , 
gi>'ing  gkxvny  exaggerations  of  those 
that  are  real.  Danger  is  pointed  out 
but  with  the  view  of  urging  her  to 
neet  it  with  stabiirty  and  herobm.  iier 
disabilities  and  gr.eNances  are  delineat- 
ed for  the  purpose  of  obtainng  reform 
and  redress;  solely  by  the  inliuence 
of  season,  and  the  prevalent  claims  of 


justice.  Caution  is  ever  exercised 
against  kindluig  and  cherishing  in  her 
bo^om  that  blind  zeal  and  party-spirit, 
which  scatter  around  them  fire-brands, 
arro\^s  and  death.  Disatfectjon  and 
libertine  phrenzy  are  not  permitted  to 
disseminate  ihciV  inttammatory  libels  a- 
gainst  peace,  liberty,  and  goOd  oi-der ; 
even  though  they  should  come  forward  . 
under  the  specious  mask  of  disinterested 
patriotism  and  pubhc  spirit 

NMiere  a  critical  review  of  new  pub- 
licatbus  is  admitted,  it  unquestionably 
forms  an  important  item  in  the  contents 
of  a  Magazine.  In  the  impartial  and 
judicious  management  ol  c^itici^m 
every  author  receives  his  due ;  wiie- 
ther'he  be  an  emuient  personage,  or 
one  moving  in  aii  humble  sphere,  co- 
incide with  the  critics  peciiiidr  senti- 
ments and  prejudices,  or  differ  from 
tiiem.  A  graidfjiug  tribute  of  praise 
is  paid  to  genuine  merit ;  ignorance 
and  insolence  are  exposed;  what  is 
injurious,  worthless,  or  of  immoral  ten- 
dency is  stigmatised  as  infamous, 
'i  he  wheat  is  separated  from  the  chalf, 
froth  and  rubbish  are  swept  away, 
and  worth  preserved ;  sterling  coin  is 
distinguished  from  what  is  counterfeit, 
and  an  attempt  made  to  discover  that 
alloy  which  intermingles  with  the  pur- 
est metals.  An  opportunity  is  given 
iot  the  advanced  and  aspiring  student, 
to  gain  instruction  upon  Uie  needful 
subject  of  Lnglisli  composition.  1  he 
public  are  preserved  from  wasting 
their  money  upon  those  publications, 
or  spending  precious  time  in  perusing 
those  that  are  false  in  their  theory, 
or  vicious  in  their  contents  and  de- 
sij^n;  or  that  are  replenished  with 
-emptiness,  though  they  should  be 
adiiressed  to  the  world,  under  the 
artful  disguise  of  splendid  gilding,  and 
pompous  titles,  or  recommeniTcd  by 
great  names.  Petty  scribbleiN,  with  all 
their  atlected  cant  of  despising  criti- 
cism, become  afraid  to  peep  trom  obscur- 
ity, while  tau'ut  is  called  to  exertion; 
encouraged,  and  ciowned  with  honour. 
Baliynultinch,  Sj.  E. 

To  the  Ediior  qf  the  Belfast  Magazine, 

JAM  as  unwilhnjr  to  occupy  much 
of  your  pages  with  controversy,  as 
you  can  be  to  admit  me  ;  for  1  great- 
ly dislike  the  sp  litof  roi.troversy,  and 
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have  seldom  found  good  effrcls,  or 
the  <-ouviiKement  of  un  opponent,  to 
re  ult  from  it.  I  write  to  char  myself 
trom  some  misrepreseniations  o\  Cri- 
*^  tic  us  ill  your  la^t  number.  I  pa'-s, 
''without  further  reprehension,  his  con- 
cluding paragraph,  in  which  ne  attempts 
10  school  me,  in  terms  suHlcieutiy 
*  dogmatical,  for  reisonimz  on  complex 
idtas.  Ikit  1  particularlv  object  to 
his  uufa:rnes8  in  questioning  mv  mo- 
tives, which  he  con>»idfrs  a^  ouly  ap- 
{mriHtly  on  the  side  of  justice  and 
iberality.  In  mv  former  letter,  1  took 
up  n.y  pen  really  on  that  sid^ :  I 
blamecl  an  erujr  hostile  to  the  Ca- 
tholics, and  was  a  sincere  advocate 
ill  the  cau'«e  of  justit  e.  My  political 
creed  as  connected  with  theulocy,  is 
a  short  one  :  I  think  no  man  should 
be  questioned  for  his  religious  opm- 
if.ns,  or  sulier  any  political  disabilities 
on  account  ot  them.  Actions  only 
are  cognizable  by  the  state.  Actuatccl 
by  the  e  sentiments,  I  am  a  sincere 
and  unequivocal  friend  to  Catholic 
emancipation.  1  can  excuse  the  irri- 
tability of  Criticus,  in  mistaking  a 
trieiid  for  an  enemy,  in  tlie  same 
manner  as  1  wfiuld  "  pardon  a  man 
who  had  be<n  ill  used  irt  a  crowd, 
and  Mho  gave  me  a  blow,  because 
1  was  the  first  pei-son  wth  vhomhe 
met  afterwards;  and  to  i  his  very  cir- 
cumstance, which  1  previously'  sup- 
posed migiit  possibly  occur,  I  alluded 
when  J  spoke  of  '*  the  pas>inns  of  the 
two  oj)po^ile  parties."  \  wish  that 
my  Ciiiholic  brethren  shou'd  enjoy 
every  political  rii»hi  in  it>  fullest  ex^ 
tent :  having  no  inclination  to  encroach 
on  their  rii^hi  of  pnva«e  judgment, 
1  claim  the  same  tor  myself;  if  I 
th'uk  they  have  prejudices,  I  would 
not  like  lo  llatter  them,  but  speak 
my  ventiments  in  the  ^pi^it  of  free 
discussion.  I'or  I  think  a  too  com- 
mon error  in  politics,  lies,  in  going 
with  one  party  or  other  in  all  their 
prejudices,  and  because  we  see  cause 
on  the  whole  to  join  on  one  side  of 
the  quesiion,  on  tliat  account  to  en- 
ter in!o  a  defence  of  all  the  collateral 
branches  tonnecied  with  it.  C  riiicus 
alt^iptilur  mistakes  me,  if  .he supposes 
J  de>iie  the  Khig  to  be  invested  with 
any  power  over  the  i.oiiiinauon  of 
the  C  atholic  Bishops.  1  object  as 
well  fo  the  interference  of  tfic  King: 


39  of  the  Pope,  and  I  am  pleased  iq 
find  that  Criticiis  confirms  me  in  the 
opinion,  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
plan  1  mentioned  inconsistent  with  the 
ancient  strict  canonical  mode  of  their 
church.  A  numerous  body  of  Ca- 
tholics in  England,  at  the  head  of 
whom  was  the  late  Lord  Petre,  and 
the  late  highly  respectab'e  and  en- 
lightened Dr.  Godcies,  strongly  ad- 
vocated this  mode  a  few  years  ago, 
and  exposed  themselves  to  much  cc  q» 
sure  from  the  bigoted  parly  on  this 
verv  account. 

'to  enliven  the  dryness  of  a  con^ 
troversial  reply,  I  bhall  give  a  quo- 
(ation  from  a  respectable  work  lately 
published,*  the  author  of  which  is  a 
Catholic,  to  show  the  ancient  manner 
of  that  church  appointing  its  Bishops. 
It  probably  may  be  new  to  some  of 
your  readers,  and  convey  acceptable 
information  to  them.  •*  The  right  of 
nominating  to  Bishopricks  was  finally 
settled,  in  Germany,  by  the  Concor- 
dale  of  1447,  which  confirmed  the 
election  of  Bishops  to  the  chapters 
exercising  that  light;  in  France,  by 
the  Concordate  ot  1316,  which  vested 
the  nomination  to  Bishopricks,  and  the 
collation  of  certain  benefices  of  the 
higher  class,  in  tjie  Kings  of  France; 
in  Spain,  by  prescription,  repeatedly 
allowed  bv  the  Popes,  under  which 
the  Kings  have  uninterruptedly  exer- 
cised the  riglit  of  nominating  Uii>hops, 
and  in  England,  by  the  charter  of 
King  John,  recognized  and  confirmecj 
by  his  gr(»at  charter,  and  by  the  25th 
of  Edward  tlie  third,  Stat.  6.  §.3, 
which  gave  up  to  the  Chapters  the 
free  right  of  electing  their  Prelates." 
Censor. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast  Magazine, 

SIR,  \     "" 

IN  yourMagazine  forSeptember,  your 
Correspondent,  I.P.  asserts  tl»i  the 
pi*emiiim  ou  Gold,  and  the  unfavour- 
able exchange  prove  that  bank  paper, 
has  sulTered  a  depreciation,  anu  in 
support  ot  this  opinion,  he  quotes 
J-ord  I^uderdale  and  other  eminent 
writers  on    the  subject     "'Ihat    the 

*  Notes  on  the  Revolutions  of  the 
German  Empire,  by  Charlfh  Butler  j 
an  interesting  and  valuable  work,  pub* 
li.<;hed  in    London,    1807. 
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difference  between   Gold   and  Paper, 
arises    from    the  depreciation  of    the 
f>aper  through  the  imprudence  of  bank- 
ers in  the  extravagant  issue  of  bank 
notes,"   the  evil  tendency  of  which, 
is  a«  I.  P.  says,  *«to  force  trade  be- 
yond the    demands  which  support  it, 
pron.otc  undue  speculation,  raise  the 
price  of  manufacturing,  cause  a  dearth 
ot  provisions,    and    subject   Ihe  igno- 
rant and  poorer  classes  of  the  people 
to  the  chance  of  forgery."    Hut  with 
all   due  deference  to  such   high    au- 
thoritv,  I   am   disposed  to  think  that 
the  dmerence  between  Gold  and  pa- 
per, and    the  unfavourable    exchange 
may  arise  from  other  causes,   and  that 
the  national  paper  may  be  found  not 
to    have    suif-  red    any     depreciation 
wliatever.     'Ihe    constant  drain   from 
this  country,  of  the    rent-,  of  absen- 
tee Landlords,  and  the  comparatively 
small  vaUe  of  our  exports,  appear  to 
me  sufficiently  to  account  for  ilie  high 
rate   of    exrHange   between    England 
and  Ireland,  ana   if   this  did  not  ap- 
pear   previi»us    to  the  restr'ction     of 
the  bank,   it  was  owing  to  the  facility 
of   making  payments  in    gold,  vhicn 
acted  as  a  check  on  exchange,  while 
the    bank  w^is    obliged  to    procure  a 
constant   supply  at  its  own  expense  ; 
but  the   moinent   it  became  relieved 
from  this  obligation,  exchange  started 
to  its  real  size,   and  gold  required  a 
premium,     'ihe  unsettled  stale  of  at- 
lairs  on  the  continent,  making  gold  of 
greater  value  there,  would  in  a  simi- 
lar   way    occasion    the    unfavourable 
ft>reign    exchange,  and    the  premium 
of  2{  per  cent,  which  I.  P.   says  was 
paid  for  gold  in  London. 

As  a  circulatinc  medium,  gold  has 
the  advantage  otcreater  .durability, 
and  is  perhaps  less  liable  to  be  couii- 
t^jrfeited,  being  more  easily  detected  ; 
in  other  respects,  paper  seems  to  be 
altogether  as  convenient  for  the  pur- 
poses of  commerce,  and  has  the  ad- 
Vantages  of  being  of  very  little  value, 
easily  created,  and  always  at  luuid 
to  supply  the  wants  of  trade,  in  any 
quantity  which  may  be  required, 
while  by  employing  gold,  a  lurger 
portion  of  the  produce  of  the  coun- 
try which  goes  to  procure  it,  remains 
as  dead  unproductive  stock,  withdrawn 
frpm  the  U5>eful  capital  of  the  country, 
^d  is  liable  to  be  occasionally  car- 


ried abroad,  leaving  a  too  scanty 
circulation,  which  could  not  always, 
be  speedily  supplied. 

The  illberality  of  bankers  in  con- 
fining their  accommodation  and  of 
course  their  issue  of  paper  has  often 
been  complained  of,  but  it  is  scarcely 
to  be  be.ieved  that  they  will  act 
•*  imprudently  or  im providently" 
towards  themselvei,  they  are  not  likely 
to  give  their  paper  without  sufficient 
value  or  security,  nor  are  traders 
likely  to  take  at  interest  more  than 
they  have  occasion  to  employ  ;  thus 
the  quantity  in  circulation,  can  seldom 
be  too  great,  and  must  soon  regulate 
itself.  Nor  can  1  agree  with  1.  P.  in 
the  evils  he  apprehends.  If  trade  is 
by  any  means  torced  beyond  the  de- 
mands which  support  it,  or  undue 
speculation  undertaken,  the  remedy 
attends,  and  will  soon  reduce  both 
within  proper  bounds,  4ind  the  effi^cts 
of  raising  the  price  of  manufactures, 
and  enhancing  the  price  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  I  te,  1  rather  consider  as 
advantages,  the  consecjuence  of  flou- , 
rishing  commerce,  which  adds  to  the 
conveniences  and  comforts  of  the 
mpst  useful  class  of  mankind,  by  eu- 
couraung  industry,  and  encreasing 
the  value  of  labour,  hence  arise  in- 
genious contrivances  to  abridge  it, 
ajid  the  progressive  improvement  of 
our  manutactures. 

The  sudden  stagnation^^  of  trade, 
must  unavoidably  produce  much  in- 
convenience and  distress,  but  perhaps 
paper  does  not  any  more  than  gold, 
tend  tu  increase  this  evil,  further 
than  as  it  promotes  and  cherishes 
commerce,  proportional  to  tlie  extent 
of  which,  must  be  the  inconvenience 
attending  the  sudden  interruption  of  it 
I  do  not  wish  to  take  up  too  much 
of  your  room,  and  only  venture  these 
few  remarks,  in  hopes  that  they  may 
help  to  lead  to  the  discussion  of  tins 
subject  of  general  interest,  others  bet- 
ter (luallHed  ior  it  than  your  hum- 
ble servant  A  Manufacturer. 

To  i1i£  Editor  of  Oie  Belfast  Magazine. 

SIR, 

IN  your  Maga?ipe  for  Septembei 
liist,  you  have  inserted  (page  26) 
an  extract  from  "Uawson's  hurvey 
ot    Kildaie,"  professedly  intended  to 
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prcyrc  the  supcriorily  of  the  drill  cul- 
ture  of   Pota(oe9>    over    that  of  the 
lazv-bed  one ;  it  appears  to  me,  that 
it  showB  the  direct  coirtrafy.    The  ex- 
tract, or  the  work  itself^  is  1  presume 
incorrect ;  it  credits  the  laay-bed  pro- 
cess,   with  oiHy  one  acres*  produce, 
and  debits  it  with  eight  acre's  expense  ; 
correct  this  s^nd  V  trust  my  assertion 
«'  ill  be  ev  meed — thus 
I>r.    Laay-bed    process. 
To  expeoses  Oil  eight  aciesy    33  13    4 
Bal.  fvo&i, 116     6    8 


Cr. 

By  prodace  of  eight  acres 

Dr.  drill  process. 
To  expenses  ou  eight  acres, 
6al.  profit     ..... 

Cr. 
By  produce  of  eight  acres. 

Comparison, 
1*rofit  on  lazy-bed  process 
Do.     on  drill  do.' 

Profit,  more  by  Lazy-bed  ? 

than    by  drill.  J 

I  will  endeavour  to  ascertain  the 
better  mode,  and  inform  you  of  the  re- 
sult if  you  wish  it.  If  you  can  pre- 
vail on  the  gentlemen  farmers  of  this 
country,  to  send  you  the  account  of 
their  experiments  and  novel  practises, 
you  will  by  communicating  them, 
render  an  ^essential  service  to  the  com- 
in unity,  and  may  do  as  much  towards 
promoting  the  mterest  of  th^  plough 
m  this  kmgdom,  as  my  friend  and  late 
neighbour,  the  great  Arthur  Young, 
has  done  in  tliat  way,  in  Englimd. 
[f  I  miffht  take  the  liberty  ot  re- 
commendmg,  ?t  would  be,  that  you 
reject  all  anonymous' communications. 
Mr.  Young  in  his  *^  Annals  of  Agri- 
culture" set  out  with  that  determi- 
nation, and  while  he  stuck  to  it  the 
work  was  in  high  repute,  and  had  a 
ready  sale,  but  the  moment  he  de- 
parted from  it,  the  work  and  tlie  art 
li  was  intended  to  benefit,  suffered 
considerably.  I  am,  sir  your  obedient 
servant.  Wm.  Gooch. 

CtuUe'Vplon,Jan.9lh,  18t)9. 

To  tfie  Edtlor  of  the  Btlfast  Magazine. 
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Fl'LLY  agree  with  your  cdrres- 
pondent  A.  Z.  in  reprgbalinc  the 


83rst«m  of  dividing  tons  for  the  sake 
IN  multiplying  votes,  to  be  enrolled  as  so 
many  cattle,  to  increase  the  uit«Test  of 
a  landlord  at  an  election ;  >ut  I  mate- 
rially dilier  from  hiin»  as  to  the  vi  ant 
of  comfort  possessed  by  the  occuf^i^n 
of  small  farms.    1  have  in  one  ot  the 
commercial  reports  expressed  my  sen- 
timents ou  that  subject,  before   1  saw 
his  paper.      I  have  now  only  to  add, 
that  1  thmk  the  instances  quoted  by  his 
friend,  of  the  years  of  scarcity,    1800 
and  1801,  ought  to  be  viewed  as  ex- 
ceptions   to  the  general  rule.      Ibe 
cause  of  scarcity  in  those  years  is  to 
be  tracM  to  the  deficient  harvest  of 
179^,  which  owing  to  the  lateness  of 
the  spring,  and  the  wet  of  the  summer 
and  harvest,    &iled  m  producing  the 
usual  supplies;   so  that  the  stocks  of 
the  small  farmers  were  soon  consumed 
by  their  own  families,  and  they  wer« 
aHogether  dependent  on    the  market 
for  their  provisions  afterwards;    and 
jiaving  their  usual  rent  and  taxes  to 
pay,    they  were  in  these  years  in  a 
worse  situation  than    many    of    their 
neighbours,    who    occupied  no  land. 
But  this  case  I  apprehend  was  an  ex- 
ception to  the  general  rule,  for  in  th« 
course  of  my  experience  among  work* 
ing  people,  particularly  as^the  proprie- 
tor of  a  bleach-green,  J  have  uniformly 
found  that  tiiose  who  occupied  a  few 
acres  of  ground  lived    more  comfort- 
ably than  those  who  had  only  a  house 
ana  small  garden.    As  an  employer  I 
may  have  Iiad  cause  sometimes  to  com- 
plam  that  my  work  may  have  sufiered 
through  tlieir  attention  to  their  own  bu«- 
siness,  but  I  arasatislied  that  they  and 
their  families  were  rendered  more  com- 
forta'*}le  by  the  possession  of  their  little 
al  lotroent  pf  land.     W  hat  humane  em- 
ployer would  not  be  willing  to  abate 
something  of  his  own  advantage,  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  those  employed  by 
huD  ?     1  hough  in  this  case,    and  also 
in  the  worse  management  ot  their  (arms 
there  may  be  a  deduction  from    the 
stock  of  national  wealth,  yet  any  drawr 
back  of  this  kind  is,  in  my  estin^atiuu, 
more  than  compensated  by  the  increase 
ed  com  torts  attending  the  system   of 
small  farms. 

If  A.  Z's  friend  had  viewed  the 
wretchedness  of  the  iitmates  of  some  of 
the  poor  houses  in  tne  bye-lanes,  and  of 
some  ot  the  lodging  houses  in  the  prin- 
cipal streets  of  Unburn,  at  that  period. 
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as  some  ocben  did,  fae  would  prdba- 
biy  have  changed  b'»  opinion  on  the 
oooiparative  advantage  of  the  poor 
dwelling  in  towns.  Ot  all  pitiable  sttu* 
ations,  [  consider  the  poor  of  townt 
to  suder  moet,  and  probably  their  suf- 
ferings are  generally  increased  in  pro- 
portion to  the  sice  of  the  towns.  For 
\  the  justooM  of  this  assertion,  1  appeal 
to  that  part  of  Dublin  calkd  the  Li« 
befty,  and  to  St.  Giles,  and  simiUir 
places  in  London,  where,  in  addition 
to  iTie  usual  miseries  of  poverty,  ti>e 
want  of  fresh  air,  the  contagion  of  dis- 
ease, and  the  no  less  baneiiil  influence 
of  bad  example  form  an  aggregate  of 
evils  distressing  to  humanity.  k. 


To  tktSditor  of  the  Belfast  Magazme. 

SIR, 

YOU  have  so  reacKly  inserted  my 
former  strictures  upon  the  Com- 
niercial  Report  of  your  first  number, 
and  your  Reporter  has  replied  in  a 
tone  so  calm  and  temperate,  that  1  am 
convinced  he  is  an  advocate  for  free 
dkcussion ;  this  has  induced  me  to  of- 
fer some  more  obbcrvutions  on  this  im- 
portant subject,  the  Circulation  of  Pa- 
per Money. 

This  writer  alledges  in  his  reply, 
that  the  difference  in  our  opinion*  ari- 
ses from  the  circumstance,  that  my 
view  of  the  subject  is  from  l30oks,  and 
his  in  the  "svhool  of  experience, 
w  here  practical  lessons  are  givtn  on  the 
subject,  the  'Change  of  Belfast ;'|  but 
to  this  f  would  answer,  that  it  is  by 
books  we  should  make  the  experience 
of  others  our  own,,  and  we  are  in^orm-r' 
ed»  that  'n  every  country  where  Bank- 
notes have  circulated  (not  convertible 
into  specie)  bankruptcy  has  followed. 
'I  hose  countries  read  us  practical  les- 
sons in  the  scliool  of  experience,  by 
which  we  should  learn  wisdom.  This 
system  of  pushing  guineas  out  of  cir- 
«ulation  is  not  of  great  antiquity  in 
4iny  country;  and  on  the  Belfast 
'Change,  it  is  an  innovation  whicJi  has 
been  recommended,  but  not  yet  put 
into  practice;  therefore,  it  is  too  soon 
to  speak  by  experience  there.  I  have 
fx>  doubt  but  the  mercliant  has  expe- 
rienced great  difficulty  in  piocurmg 
^d  upon  change,  and  he  is  apt  to  com- 
fila'm,  that  iiwd ifcoimf  is  a  fttavy  tax 


ypou  trade;  that  gtanem  arr  tools  in 
th  hunds  if  moncpfakbcrs ;    but   he 
should  consider  thai  by  putting  down 
this  kind  of  jobbing,  he  raises  up  ano- 
ther of  a  much  more  dangerous  kind, 
that  is,  the  new  fashion  of  conducting 
banks,   which  are  so  many  miitts  for 
coining  -of  paper- money.     'I  he  mer- 
chant who  wishes  to  tree  himself  from 
paying  the  discount  on^ld,  4is  a  tax 
upon  trade,  should  consider  that  a  re- 
duction in  the  value  of  money,  and  an 
advance  in  the  price  of  prod  nee,  are 
sf  nonimous  terms,   or  in  otiier  worck, 
that  the  goods  which  he  exports  must 
go  much  dearer  to  market,    when  the 
c'u-culating    medium    is    increased    in 
onantity,  and  consequently  depreciated. 
Mr'heri  it  is  in  the  power  of  bankers  to 
«roit  as  mochas  they  please  of  this  easy 
coinage,  they  possess  great  advantages 
over  the  other  members  of  the  com- 
munity, they  can  sweep  the  gold  into 
tlieir  own  coffers,  they  can  assist  those 
who  are  inclined  to  over-trading,  which 
injures  the  community  at  large.    '1  he 
banker  who  receives  a  discount  for  the 
use  of  his  paper,  has  been  compared, 
by  a  late  writer,    to  the  keeper  of  a 
» gaming-table,  and  the  frequency  of  the 
transaction  is  represented  as  absorbing 
the    floating  wealth  of  the    countrj. 
1  he  profit  of  the  bankers   consists  in 
the  extent  of  their  paper  issues,    by 
this  means  their  gains  and  (he  benefit 
of  the  public  has  been  considered  to 
be  at  variance,  they  bring  the  public 
under  a  heavy  contribution  anuuallv, 
the  interest  of  the  circulating  medium, 
'i  his  annuity  has  been  estimated  at  a 
million  and  a  half  in  En^and,  what  it 
amounts  to  in  this  country  would  be 
difTitult  to  calculate,    but   it  has   in- 
crrased,  is  encrcasmg,  and  ought  to  be 
diminished ;  bjr  the  disuse  of  guineas^ 
and  the  es^lisbment  of   so  great  a 
number  of  banks,   tiiis  annuity  will  be 
augmented.  When  ^e  recollect  that  the 
national  bank  in  a  short  space  of  time, 
af^er  it  withheld  its  .payment  in  specie 
quintupledits  quantity  of  notes,  we  may 
expect  that  the  quantity  in  circulation 
in  a  few  years  more  will  be  truly  alann- 
ing;   this  bears  hard  upon  those  who 
have  a  stated  mcome,    it  places  the 
necessaries  of  life  beyond  the  reach  of 
honest  mdustry;    it   will  add    to  the 
wealth  of  the  vr^thy,  but  its  tendencr 
is  to  beggar  the  mulutude ;  hmxe  it  is. 
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doubt  his  advice  will  be  attended  to  in 
this  instance,  as  it  has  been  on  many 
important  matters,  if  his  lonisliip  an  J 
others  ot  his  majesty's  counsellors,  dur- 
ing Mr.  Piit's  administration,  bad  duiy 
\%eighed  this  danger,  it  would  have 
been  well  for  these  countries. 

lliat  minl>ter  procured  an  indirect 
rei)eal  of  the  provision  of  the  lifth  of 
William  and  Mary,  by  which  the  bank 
was  prohibitt'd  from  lending  to  govern- 
ment, witliout  the  authority  of  par- 
liament; tliis  wus  one  of  the  many 
statutes  which  he  got  enacted,  to  in- 
crease tlie  uiHuence  of  ihe  crown,,  at 
the  expense  of  the  constitution.  En- 
gaged  in  a  war«  which  to  use  the  wonis 
of  Mr.  Fox,  originated  from  an  inve- 
terate haired  to  liberty,  he  drew  the 
^Id  out  of  tiie  bank,  and  transported 
It  to  the  Continent.  He  disregarded 
the  sound  maxims  of  Dr.  Adam  bmhli, 
one  of  which  is,  that  a  **  prmce,  anxi- 
ous to  maintaui  his  dominions  m  a  state 
at  all  timds,  in  which  he  can  most  easi- 
ly defend  them,  tui^t  to  ^ard  against 
that  excessive  multiplication  of  paper 
money,  which  tills  the  greater  part  of 
the  circulation  of  the  country  with  it. 
An  unsuccessful  war,  for  example,  in 
which  the  enemy  got  possession  of  the 
capital,  and  consequently  of  that  trea- 
sure which  supported  the  credit  of  the 
paper  money,  would  occasion  mucii 
greater  contusion  in  a  country  where 
the  whole  circulation  was  carried  on 
by  paper,  than  in  one  where  (he  great- 
er pa:t  of  it  was  carried  on  by  gold 
and  silver;  the  prince  would  iK>t  have 
wherewithal  to  pay  his  troop*?,  or  to 
furnish  his  magazines."  ihe  mer- 
chant who  is  anxious  for  laying  aside 
guineas,  should  pay  attention  to  the 
following  observation,  "that  commerce 
and  industry  are  not  so  secure  when 
they  are  su«?pended  on  the  Daedalian 
wings  of  paper  money,  as  when  they 
travel  ubout  upon  the  solid  ground  of 
gold  and  silver,"  The  health  of  Nations 
has  been  considered  by  soa.c  of  tlie 
best  critics  as  one  uf  the  most  valuable 
publications  of  the  last  century,  but 
the  writer  of  the  Commercial  Report 
says  that  1  attach  more  importance  tliaii 
he  is  willing  to  allow  to  tliose  whom  he 
calls  closet  theorists,  such  as  Lords  King 
and  Lauderd;ii«,  Messrs.  Foster  and 
Parneil.  He  informs  us  that  time  lut 
dlK'overed    «oipe  of    the'ur  thcorelicsd 


that  it  has  been  observed  in  England, 
that  the  alms-houses  and  work-houses, 
rise  by  the  side  of  the  palace,  although 
taxation  lias  had  a  considerable  share 
in  causing  this  evil,  yet  a  dt'preciated 
paper  currency  has  contributed  greatly 
to  the  same  end;  and  in  the  British 
metropolis,  it  appears  by  a  calculation 
tliat  was  made  some  time  ago,  that  the 
number  of  the  poor  amounted  to  ei^iit  in 
an  hundred  of  the  population :  although 
tlie  erection  of  houses  for  public  charhy 
increases  daily,  yet  tliey  never  keep 
pace  with  the  progress  of  indigence 
and  misery.  In  the  Reports  ot  the  so- 
ciety for  bettering  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  we  perceive  the  followhjg 
observation,  "  the  poprs-rate  is  the 
barometer,  which  marks  in  all  the  ap- 
parent sunshhie  of  pro^r^ty,  the 
progress  of  internal  weakness  and  de- 
bility, and  as  trade  and  mauuhu^tures 
are  extended,  as  our  commerce  encir- 
cles the  terraqueous  globe,  it  encreases 
with  a  fecundity  most  astonishing;  it 
grows  with  our  growth,  and  augments 
with  our  slrengtli ;  its  root,  according 
to  our  present  system,  b^ing  laid  in 
the  vital  source  of  our  existence  and 
prosperity." 

'i'lirougb  the  medium  of  the  Iklfast 
News- papers  we  are  mibrmed  that  the 
numifer  of  beggars  daily  increases, 
notwithstanding  the  cliflcrent  charitable 
Jubtitutions  tor  the  provision  of  the 
poor;  and  in  the  course  of  last 
summer,  the  Sovereign  and  manv  of 
the  principal  inhabitants  of  Belfast, 
a.ddressed  the  Lord  Lieutenant  about 
tiie  high  price  of  provisions.  \\  ill 
not  the  increase  of  notes  troin  three 
mew  banks,  cause  an  addition  to  tlie 
evils  compiamed  of?  I  do  not  expect 
that  the  tears  of  helpless  infants,  cry- 
hig  for  bread  will  prevent  tlie  bankers 
from  carrying  on  their  lucrative  em- 
ployment, but  the  public  sliould  not 
assist  in  the  circulation  of  provincial 
bank  paper,  when  there  is  more  than 
enough  already,  ailoat  from  the  na- 
tional bank,  'ihe  earl  of  Liverpool,  in 
a  recent  publication,  addressed  to  the 
Kuig,  says  *<  that  certain  descriptions 
of  paper  currency  have,  frorti  a  thirst 
for  gain  been  carried  on  by  many,  and 
a  love  of  speculation  been  defended 
by  others,  to  an  extravagant  and  dan- 
gerous extent."  As  this  nobleman  en- 
joys the  confidence  of  his  majesty,   no 
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•  th6iA  atCrMthnB^the  hidt  cMf^of  «k- 
cbange  Ul  Dolbrlifl,  Wbith  we  tb^n 
at  ii\  to  I8|  per  ce««,  16  th«  etces- 
sKe  hmie  of  badk  |»^r»  when  no^ 
irftH  t  roor^  esfteiisl^  issue,  it  has  not 
lor  a  cMtoMcrable  tifne  generaUjr  ex- 
ct^ded  10  E^  cene,  olid  is  ad  pi^ent 
itoot  9}^  cent;  but  he  nhould  re- 
collect iGkU  at  the  ttAMi  exchange  was 
so  high,  the  discount  on  notei  was 
ft  gfeal  des4  higbeir  than  it  is  at  present 
Thie  alatiil  df  rn^vasion  bad  the  same 
tfitct  b^re»  which  he  ^ys  caused  a 
ffeiAioffi  oft  gold  in  Engmml,  and  it 
mu^  be  admitted  that  these  writers 
atf^w^  th^  otbe/ caused  opehtted  to 
MUe  a  ira^ialiott  hi  the  rates  of  ex- 
change, ffbeiAorieeof  debt;  thb  depends 
•aoii  Whatever  cdUMjEry  isdebtor  or  cre- 
cttton  in  the  debtor  country  the  bHTs 
#0  the  CrediUM'  country  will  be  scarce, 
andof  cdunte,  dear;  the  supply,  asMt, 
FMter  expl^ses  it,  being  universal  as 
l^dtioiabd;  so  that  the  state  of  ex- 
ports, imports,  and  the  number  of 
abseotees  varies  the  state  of  exchange. 
This  baladcc^  of  debt  has  a  known  m- 
fariabie  lunit,  which  is  the  expense 
of  tnmsmittin^  sold  from  one  country 
to  another,  whica  Mr.  Foster  calculates 
at  2  per  cent,  and  he  says,  that  there 
lias  beenaiAuanya  balance  in  fovour 
«f  this  country,  of  mere  than  half  \ 
ftnHioo,  at  the  time  tha<  exdiat^  was' 
•o  higb,  so  that  a  depreciation  of  notes 
must  have  caused  tlire  hif^  exchange. 

Idr  ^  Beffggt  MontfUy  Magazine. 

THE  TEN  DAYS  OF  HAPPINESS. 

THE  fbUowiBg  Narrative  cannol 
fail  of  bebg  acceptable  to  all 
iovers  of  Eastern  learning ;  it  is  trans- 
iatfed  fifom  an  inestimable  MS.  in  the 
Coptic  tongue,  found  in  the  gallery 
of  the  great  Pyramid  at  Cairo,  by 
the  Abbe  Mirletoo;  llie  ^tsvvfaich 
it  records  throws  new  light  upon  a 
wdl  Enown  character,  deservedly 
accounted  the  greatest  of  aM  the  suc- 
o(Sfl»rs  of  Mahomet 

On  a  /iue  summer  evening,  towards 
the  end  of  the  month  Bamdan,  the 
Caliph  Haroun  ai  Raschid,  attended 
bv  ,Giafej|.  his  Viair,  and  MesroHr, 
uk  chief  Eunuch,  aU  is  disguise,  took 
boat  at  the  bridge  of  Bagdad.  It  h 
aot  unkaowai  to  the  iearai^  tttft'tlUs 
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Ciiti(A  wasf  wont  frequenfly  to  tale 
such  rambles.    He  ordered  the  water- 
ftian  to  row  them  two  mile^  up  the 
Tigris  5   ♦«  Wc'F!  go   visit,"  said   he, 
^  fibn  Moltsh  Ben  Hoost  Ben  Uubal 
Fung,    the    Philosopher.      I   am   of 
tfkSofi    that  philosophy   b    a    very 
prec^y    pastime,   when  one   is    tired 
of  tennis  and  cricket"    Accordin^y 
they    hinded  at  die  garden   of  £bn 
Muiish  Ben  Hoost  Ben  Hobal  Fung, 
and  found  that  famous  man,   prepar- 
mg  a  bed  for  cucumbers,  with  straW 
and  the  dunff  of  a^ses.    fie  receiv^ 
them  very  pnilosophically,  toss'mg  his 
spade  and  bespattermg  them  with  his 
compost.  «'  Friend  Haraun,"  quoth  he 
to  tfe  Caliph,   "thou  knowcst  i  have 
no  hif^h  opinion  of  thy  noddle.   I  have 
more  than  once  told  thee  sO,    civilfy 
as    in  duty    bound;    for    philosophy 
teacheth  us  humility  and  courtesy  ; 
the    happiest  liour  of  thy  reign,  was 
*that  in  which  1  flrwt  condescended  to 
honour  thee  with  my  familiarity ;  thoii 
hast   gamed  more   sound    iwnowledge 
from  my  conversation,  than  from  the 
sermons  of  all  the  Imams  in  Bagdad  I 
thou  hast  not  in  thy  court  my  equaL'* 
'•Except    Aboul    iunlcer,    the   rope 
dancer,"    said   the  Caliph,  "I  know 
nooe."     *' Sacred  pigeon  of  our  hofy 
Prophet,"    cried    Ebn   Mulish    Ben 
Roo^  Ben  Hobal  Fung,  **  let  us  not 
waste  ourmo^  precious  time  in  vain 
gabbling;  here  are  idle  spades ;  Com- 
mander of  the  Faithful,  first   of  the 
human  race,  deign  to  take  one.    Be- 
lieve me,  your  famous  sword,  Sanv- 
samah,  with    which  you   subdued  so 
many    nations,   is  not    in  the  eye  of 
philosophy  a  more  estimable  weapon; 
Gialar,  thou  siiadow  of  maje^iy,  here 
is  another  for  thee  ;   prime  ministers 
have  no  right  to  d'sdain  dirty   work'; 
^d    most  venerable  EunuiE,  io !    ^ 
tliird   for  thee ;  thou  art  thyself  but 
a  most  miserable  vegetable,  do  wtiat 
little  good  thou  canst  in  thy  generation, 
7  ne  Caliph  smihng,  took  the  spade. 
Ilfeofflcew  tlbugli  not  smiling,  followed 
ktt  ekmnpie.    For  some  minutes  thev 
Vossed'  the    dung  about,   silently  and 
auk^-ardly.     Ilie  Caliph'  iktle  accus- 
tomed to  the   tasks   of  honiculfurcn 
•Cbff  felt  his   wind  &il ;  and  leiming 
on  his  spade*,  s|}oke  tHus  to  the  phn 
kHo^h^,  **  i  suppose,  learned  sir,  you 
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tion  of  our  Prophet's  infallible  doc- 
trine, that  human  happiness  consists  . 
Iii  action  ^^  £bn  Mulish  Ben  Hoost  , 
Ben  Hobal  Fung,  answered  and  sakl, 
*'  Human  happiness,  what  is  (hat'  ? 
I  have  travelled  orer  afV  the  East, 
but  never  saw  it.  At  Aleppo,  I  con- 
versed  with  two  travellers,  who  boast- 
ed of  having  explored  the  Northern 
regions ;  one  of  them  aftirmed,  that 
he  had  seen  men  |>erfectly  happy ; 
another  made  oath  that  he  had  hand-  ^ 
kd  a  red  hot  snow  ball.  I  took  a 
staff  and  belaboured  them  both  soundly. 
J.  sojourned  for  a  season  at  the  court 
of  Seged,  Lord  of  Ethiopia.  A  whim 
struck  him  of  being  completely  hap- 

£y  on  an  island  in  the  Lake  of 
^ernbea :  he  took  every  poss  ble  pre- 
caution (or  producing  that  bU^ssed  ef- 
fect ;  yet  those  ten  days  brought  forth 
nothing  but  vexation  and  misery  ;  you 
shall  hear  how.  On  the  first  ilaj"r- 
*«Body  of  me,"  quoth  the  Cahph, 
*'  after  delving  in  asses*  duig  till  [ 
am  out  of  breath,  do  you  think  I 
shall  listen  patiently  to  the  history  of 
ten  miserable  days  1  a  pretty  philoso- 
pher truly !  besides,  \  know  the  story 
already,  '«ind  1  know  moreover,  that  it 
shall  be  published  to  the  world,  ia 
a  lanflfuage  called  English,  by  a  man 
named  Samuel  Johnson,  about  the 
year  of  tlie  Hegira  930,  if  Allah  al- 
lows our  world  to  exist  so  long.  Do 
not  marvel  at  my  prophesying  so  puu'*- 
tually.  Am  not  1  the  rfpresentatiTc 
'  of  the  great  Prophet  ?"  "  Be  that  as  it 
inav"  replied  Ebn  Mulish  Ben  ilooi^t 
Ben  Hobal  Fung,  **  I  hold  the  at- 
' tempt  of  Seged  to  have  been  pie* 
sumptuous  and  absurd,  and  I  hope  it 
will 'be  a  warning  to  all  succeeding 
generations ;  that  no  man  hereafter 
may,  presume  to  say,  this  day  shall 
be  a  (lay  of  happiness.*'  "  Aye,"  said 
the  Caliph,  **and  here  is  Me«rour,  who 
to  my  know  fed  ge,  hath  attended  to 
your  philosophical  disc«ur>es  these 
three  years,  yet  is  no  philosopher ; 
and  I  hope  it  shall  be  a  wammgto 
all  succeeding  generations,  that  vu9 
man  may  hereafter  presunoe  to  say, 
I  will  be  a  philosopher.  Darif,  Ferio, 
Baralinton  !  ■  wliat  sort  *of  argument  catt 
you  this,  with  regard  to  the  disap- 
pointment of  Seged,  in  his  scheme 
of  happiness?  1  can  only  say,  that 
good  and  bad   luck  are  dealt  about 


after  such  measures  as  neither  you 
nor  I  can  fathom.  lie  projected  for 
himself  ten  happy  days,  9nd  each  or 
them  failed ;  why  theu lament,  Ibcic- 
fore  ?  but  this  woiul  tale  concerns  not 
me ;  'tis  past  and  gone.  Futurity 
is  to  us  a  Don -entity ;  wc  may  carve 
it  out  as  we  pleaser-and  I  this  mo- 
ment declare — ^tliat  in  .spite  of  Segcd 
and  all  his  lamentations,  I  will  be. 
happy  fer  ten  d^f^  to  come." 

**  Very  well,**  said  the  Phik)sopher^ 
"and  pray  what  scheme  do  you  propose 
for  to-morrow's  happiness  >"  "None  }^ 
replied  the  Caliph,  "scheming  was 
th.e  rock  on  which  your  friend  Se- 
ged wrecked  his  venture  of  felicity.. 
He  conceived  projects  ;  they  miscas- 
ried,  and  he  was  miserable.  1  will 
transfer  the  toil  of  invention^  and  the 
chagrin  of  disappointment  to  others^ 
Giaiar,  be  it  your  charge  to 'advertise 
my  trusty  friends,  Isaac  Ben  Phiddsd 
and  Jacob  Ben  Bottal, '  of  ray  pur- 
pose. Let  tliem  be  constituted  nta^ 
ters  of  revels  for  the  ten  ensuing 
days."  -"  Nonsense,"  cried  the  phi- 
losopher, '*  if  you  will  not  listen  to 
sound*  reasoning  let  us  try^  what  sound 
rciisoiting  can  do.  1  bought  a  boy 
the  other  day  from  a  rascally  grin<^ 
4iing  Jew.  What  ho  f  Aras^id ;  be 
sings  wi^l,  and  tickles  a  lute  righ€ 
cunningly.  Now  I  have  given  hiin 
a  song  to  conn,  quite  suitable  to  our 
piescnt  topic.  I  k)ve  intglitily,  and 
upon  every  occasion,  to  rail  at  thi* 
world  and  all  things  fn  it.*'  Arasstd 
then  approadnng  with  a  timid  and 
diflident  air,  seated  himself  oh  a  green 
biink,  ai»d  having  played  some  flou- 
rishes on  his  lute,  warbled  with  irv- 
liiwle  grace  the^e  verses  ; 

D  RI.tTM V F.  all  ami  vaJw  are  human  joys* 

The  jroung  anftappy  Sdim  sighinfr  «aicU 

As  to   the  uthliiigiit  sky  he  raised    hi» 

v#»ire. 
Wild  wandering  'n\  a  dark  and  heathy 

a  trie. 
What    is  there  real  to  mair,  alas !    but 

paio! 
And  what  of  joy  that  proves  not  false 

and  vain. 

This  soolf  the  breatK  of  bcaren  wH,hin  us 

plac'd^ 

That  moves  and  fceU  all  o'er  our  won- 

dmus  frame, 

With  energret  divine  enrtrhed  and  prracM, 

Why  could  it  never  yet  rcmiinlhe  nrai4>  ? 
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Bag«r  each  bibs  io    imtui«»»  boouds  to  To  ihadef. where  tlcep  and  »wcet  oblivion 

Uraiii,  reipi, 

And  then  to  spurn  Ihcm  all,  as  ialac  aod  Unbroken  ,  by    such    hoUow    phantoms 

vain.  v*'"* 


lieroeSf  and  ye  that  drench  the  world  in 
bJood, 
Cooqaerorg,  enamOUr'dof  bright  empire's 
blaze,  '  '    ' 

Xhat  gleams  through  clouds  a<ar  in  fras- 
'  tic  mood. 
Waiting  in  fields  of  toil  your  nobkst 
iays,  ;   , 

Soon,  thongi^yagnisp  the  universal  rein. 
Soon  will  ye^  weeping,  quit  a  tUkX  so  vain. 

See  ydtt  gat  travellers,  in  the  massy  hall. 
Secure  from  m'ghi  and  storai,  all  decked 
in  smilt^s ; 
Tift  wine,  for  jeat,  and  song,  by  turns 
they  call. 
But  varie<i  luxury  all  thought  betcuiles ; 
Kni.  if  by  chance  another  day  they  gain. 
With  rueftil  face  theyUl  curse  their  or- 
gjer  vain. 

Sunlt  on  a  coocli  of  silk,  Zelnindar  lies, 
Ott    Zaru's  bosom   lull'd,\Uasped  ia 
her  armS) 
Be  wakes  to  transports  neti%  he  fiercely 
fiies, 
And    riiles   unopposed    her    glowing 
charms: 
Sure  XhnX  is  blis»— let  him  but  sleep  again. 
And  waking  he'll  confess  this  false  and 
vain. 

Xv'n  ye  who  boast  this  passion  to  reftne. 

From  the  low  dregs  of  gross  mortality^ 
Who  dx^am  of  pants,  and  sympathies 
divine, 
Tb'  aageUc  feeling,  and  respondent  sigh. 
Still  the  same   growling  periiKl  must  ob- 
tain. 
Made  by  your  art  more  exquisitely  vain. 

The«age  that  weighs  the  stars  in  bis^oud 

thought. 
And  to  their  circling  worlds  of  light 

gives  law, 
Quick  from  that  daring  fiight,  by  hun-  . 

ger  brought, 
Obeys  the  cravings  of  his  carnal  maw. 
To  pye  and  pudding,  from  th*  Etherial 

plain. 
How  Tast  the  fall,   and  the  ascent  how 

▼aiii. 

Yet  wisdosD,  love,  wine,  glory,  each  poor 
wight. 
That  treads  this  earth,  infatuate  must 
pursue  \ 
Blest  only  when  the  race  is  done,  when 
night. 
The  night  of  death,  remofas  them  from 
Dm  view. 


Blest  moment,  that  shall  wrap  my  heart 
in  peace, 
By  hope  and  disappointment  torn  no 
more, 
When  this  flat,  sUle,  dull,  scene  to'  me  ' 
shall  cease. 
And  I  some  happier  region  may  explore;  ' 
Not  the  vast  globe  itself  coukl  tempt  ma 

then. 
To  tread  once  more  a  tract  so  false  and 
vain. 

During  the  wof^  the  Caliph  showed 
no  small  emotion,  and  gazed  with 
eagerness  on  the  tuneful  Arassid.  At 
the  conclusion  he  said  to  the  philoso- 
pher, **  your  boy  is  a  deiighth|l  crea- 
ture, lie  is  qualified  to  sing  in  Para- 
dise ;  and  if  I  find  no  worse  there 
J  assure  you  1  hope  for  no  better.  ' 
Never  before  did  1  hear  an  air  so 
enchanting,  set  to  sucti  ^d  for  no. 
thins  verses ;  so-  my  faithfol  friend, 
cood  night."  The  philosopher  con- 
ducted his  visitors  to  Uie  river's  bank, 
and  promising  to^  be  at  court  (lext 
mornmg,  with  a  solemn  benediction, 
bade  them  adieu. 

As  they  rowed  gently  down  the 
Tigris,  the  Caliph  raved  about  the ' 
singer  Arassid  ;  his  supple  attendants 
echoed  his  opinion,  in  ttie  language 
of  exaggerated  and  fulsome  adulation ; 
which  far  from  pleasing  hkn,  seemed 
nauseous  and  disgusting  when  he  com* 
pared  it  ^th  the  funiliar  address,  and 
unrestrained  contradictions  of  honest 
£bn  Mulbh.  ■         'm 

When  he  arrived  at  the  palace,  the  ^ 
,  night  was  fer .  advanced ;  he   imme- 
diately retired  to   his    chamber  and 
ascenaing  the  alcove,  wbhed  for  pro- 
.   found  sleep,    but  he  wished  in  vain. 
The    song    be  had    heard,    and  the 
!iinger,  perpetually  haiuited  his  fancy. 
He    made   the  signal  for    the  musi- 
cians  in   the    antichimber   to   piay* 
hoping  then:  soft  strains,  as  they  had 
often  done,  would  lull  him  to  repose. 
Uhis   expedient   produced    no  better- 
e0ect ;  tne  sorest  touch  of  their  lutes 
seemed  harsh,  the  silver  wires  of  their* 
harps,  scarce  trembling,  brayed  rough 
in  his  ear;  and  the  song,  though  one 
which'  before  had  enchanted  him,  no^  • 
only   eochanted  by  recalling   to  h)| 
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mind,  the  voice  of  Aii»sid.  He  com^ 
manded  tlieiil  to  cease ;  and  was  ft- 
bout  to  deliver  himself  a  prey  to 
chagrin,  when  he  suddenly  reflected 
that  he  possessed  within  himself  a 
power  of  self-aocommodatjon,  and 
that  io  the  conscious  possessioiLof  th» 
power  more  than  in  all  his  stale,  his 
own  superiority  consisted.  "ShaW  I,** 
taicl  he,  "  imitate  ihesiUy  girl,  who 
tl^  other  d^y,  cried  herself  into  a  ff- 
ver  tor  the  loss  of  a  nightingale  1  Ex- 
cept the  divine  Zorayma,  whom  1 
htui^  on  the  l>ai)M  of  the  Teflis  and 
"whom  I  never  can  forget,  An^sid 
ctrtainty  excels  all  mortal.  But  a 
sipger  q&pre  or  les^  shall  not  breal^ 
the  r^pov^  of  Al  Rasdiid;*'  Thk 
happy  reflection  induced  a  pleasing 
seu-cqmplacencv,  which  was  auickly 
followed  by  refrealiiag  sleep.  He  \fa» 
^aked  by  a  loud  i^oise  i»  the  ante- 
chamber, caused  by  a  contentioo  for 
the  mastefy  between  Isaac  Ben  Pj^IcIt 
dal,  an4  Jacob  Ben  Botital,  each  daun- 
injg  the  ri^t  oJP  regul^iiu;  the  hap* 
pi^s  9f  the  d«iy,  atid  each  proposing 
fi  d{iferent  scheme. 

The  arguments  with  which  they 
supported  their  respective  rights  of 
priority,  made  the  Caliph  lau^  hear- 
tUy.  He  fortbyfith  sununoned  the 
wbo)e  court  to  attend  in  the  great 
council  hai)«  and  ordered  the  con- 
tending parties  to  plead  their  cause 
z\  large.  T\^e  previoui  question,  who 
should  plead  first  was  determined  by 
lot,  io  fevour  of  Isaac  Ben  Phi^daL 
^riMi  eloquent  geallenun  then  iMid 
f<]rtb  hjs  right  cf  precedence,  in  a 
speech  of  nve  hours  an<^  forty  mjp 
n^J^s;  at  the  conclusion'  of  which, 
Jacob  Ben  Bpttai,  being  pailed  upon 
tp  reply >  wa^  foubd  flast  asleop.  Af* 
ter  yawoing  and  stretching  himself,  he 
pronduat^epf  emphatically  thesf  words^ 
"  bretllfen  hrt  us  go  to  dinner.^  The 
haU  resounded  wu|i  a  thousand  shouts 
ot  applause,  and  every  voice  pro- 
dbMined  tlie  victory  of  Ben  Bott^. 
^he  morning  thus  passed  happily,' 
bffcaus^  busily ;  a  day  of  eqpployment 
^a«  hardly  be  unhappy. 

The  Caliph  passed  the  night  calmly» 
though  not  without  a  dre^  of  A*^ 
^id«  He  fancied  h^  saw  that  youth, 
m  a  woman'ii  dress,  sieging  and  playmg 
ao  air  of  most  bewitch^  tenderness ; 
^  brow  b^uod  i^  roms^ind  )ij|. 


eyes  spatlilin§  with  plctsune.  Tb« 
lovely  vision  eluded  his  grasp,  v^f 
nished  with  a  smile,  and  le(t  \^ 
half- waking  in  voluptuous  melancholy* 
He  arose,  aqd  according  to  custom^ 
w^nt  to  prayers*  As  he  returned  finoai 
the  mp^ue,  he  ^vsa  astonished  t« 
hear  aii  inconceivable  variety  ^f  mu- 
sical sounds  at  once  fill  the  atr ;  be 
looked  around  and  sa^  his  attendants, 
hk  guarcli,  the  people  in  the  streets,, 
in  uxft  windows,  ai^d  on  the  bouse 
tops,  all  performing  on  musical  m- 
strpments.  He  turned  to  enquire  of 
Giafar  what  this  nief^nt,  and  bebel4 
that  able  stat^man  grinning  fuefuUy, 
and  tw^ginc  a  Jew's-harp  betweei| 
his  iaeth.  He  next  applied  (o»  Me^ 
rour;  the  Eunuch  answere4  by  s 
flourish  on  a  child V whistle;  Ben  niidr 
dal  played  on  a  rebeck  \  Ben  Botta( 
on  a  rebible,  and  the  Philosopher' 
£bn  Mulish'bimself  sounded  a  mighty 
ram's  horn  ^Jn  short  he  heard  co;net<t  ^ 
sackbuts,  dpribimers,  marrow- bo^  ana 
cleavers,  ^Mteries,  tambfMirs^de- basso, 
and  pianp-fortes,  nor  could  he  dirinci 
the  cause  of  this  musical  nproar,  fill 
he  reached  the  sat^  of  the  palace  and 
perceived  an  eaict  which  Isaac  B^ 
Phiddal  had  fixed  the^e;  inoportincr 
that  whoever  during  nine  days,  sfaipula 
appear  in  the  presence  of  the  Caliph, 
withoot  playing  on  some  instrum!^ 
oi  music,  sBould  be  set  i^  the  stoc)^  ; 
the  absurdity  of  this  device  amused 
him  for  a  while.  In  the  evening,  ha^- 
ing  previously  sept  to  take  down  Beni 
Pniddal's  edict,  he  supped  in  public 
^ith  the  court ;  contenUpent  ana  good 
hvmour  presiding  over  the  repast. 
1  his  oi^tt  in  a  dream,  he  saw  Zio"^ 
ray  ma,  the  Circassian  '  princess,  of 
wfaofn  three  yean  before  ne  had  beeni 
deeply  enamc^pred.  She  ap^>eared 
more  peautifil  than  ever*  but  witl\  her' 
tprmer  coldne:^  ,  rejected  hb  ve^^ 
evfn  when  in  the  ardour  of  passiooi^ 
he  o^red  hef  the  rank  of  sele  Sul- 
tana, She  told  hin^  that  she  coi^iM  oot 
be;  for  thpugh  he  took  her  for  a 
princess,  she  was  in  fact  no  mor^, 
than  the  ^ehtlef  of  liis  friend  Ebx^' 
Mulish  Ben  noost  Ben  Hobal  Fung. 
At  this  w^nsical  informadoh  be  burs^ 
put  a  laughing^  and[  awoke.  JacoU 
Ben  Botlafnow  toiok  his  turn«  as  pre- 
sident ^  the  U^rd  day's  plea^^ ;  he 
being   a  n^    of  prqfo^^  tbeu^tji 
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WH  much  ^zitod  Mrbftt  course  to  Ulus 
he  hpd  rts«n  «ar1y,  tmd  MStinf;  him- 
self on  a  beoeb,  by  tfie  ga4e  of  tbe 
ptiare,  enttrM  inio  profoynd  tn«^ 
tation,  in  vrliirfc  he  coniinned  lor  mmy 
hMrs  wkhout  coming  to  any  certain 
result.  His  miiNl  was  wboUv  dWicM 
between  two  plaiw.  wiMthei*  ne  ^uld 
ord^  tbe  IPOft  teiovM  0l9UiV  Md 
peets  to  entertain  (Jie  publi.c  by  a 
diqAiy  of  ilittr  taI«Htt,  ov  imie  an 
jKiict  commapding  tfoe  whole  court  to 
fngage  in  a  general  game  of  blind- 
\m^  bu^.  'The  C»ipb  »  hose  ^{)0- 
ikioD  was  natufaQyr  gelastn;,  beiiog  in- 
iMiaed  of  this  uMottant  dedtkui,  al- 
iQO»t  BpAit  fait  sklet  taaghiiia.  Com^ 
|KMog  himaelf  by  degrees,  dc  wejit 
mto  a  balcony  to  |>enokl  iJbe  sport» 
irhiic&  was  exhibiied  in  IIk  inner  cdiirt, 
aad  Gonibniedy  with  unintemipted 
exprrssiofis  of  satiifoction  untU  sunset 
Do  \htt  fonrth  xiiomkig»  Isaac  Ben 
FhkUaJ  tfn^eitooi:  a  magnificent  plan 
of  happiness.  He  proposed  tkat  the 
Ca^  should  make  a  triumphal  pro- 
gress thiMHigh  tbe  city,  accomp^ied 
by  tbe  chief  personagei  pf  tbe  oooit, 
hut  especially  by  <Den  Phiddal  biinself» 
who  should*^ be  the  principal  igure 
in  tbe  procession:  be  affirmed  that 
swcb  a  sbov  would  make  ail  the  shoo- 
keepers  and  petty  ariizaps  completely 
^py ;  sod  of  consequence  commupi- 
cate  by  Tedectiofi,  thne  mest  supreme 
delight  to  6ie  Commander  of  the 
Faiuiful  himself;  accordingly  this  pnr 
rade  began  immedialely  after  noon 
pravers.'  'i  he  Caliph  rode  ftnt  on  a 
muie,  ^n  Pbiddal  Allowed  in  a  superb 
litter,  from  whence  he  declaimed  to 
the  people  on  ofiqhside,  standbg  up, 
exteodiog  his  anm  and  exhorting  t])em 
te  he  as  nappy  as  he  was.  Alonj^ 
two  or  three  streets  be  contimied  this 
mode  ci  exhortation,  still  a^firmiog 
ftrongly  that  he  himself  was  happy, 
and  perhaps  many  people  tielieved  hhn : 
bjut  alt  length  tlie  veiieiuence  <d  his 
efiirmiatioB  seemed  to  abate»  his  voice 
faullered,  ^nd  divers  unconth  oofitor- 
lioM  tw^  place  in  his  countenance. 
U^^aai  doi»n  wriggling  and  iSdaetiog ; 
a^^Hen0  4irther,  he  owned  he  was 
unh^fipy  ;  three  yards  more  he  roared 
Aat  be  was  miserable.  The  proies- 
sioo  now  endi)d.  1  he  hero  descended 
ffom  hia  litter,  bolted  into  the  back 
^doCft  ^^T^ueiaand^iMq^eaiwt 


Tbe  CtYlph  waa  at  firrt  alpnned,  hat 
observing  Ben  BottaL.  tittering  aside, 
and  reooHeoting  thai  he  had  seen  him 
ffh^e  his  rtTfM  a  glMS  of  i^erhet,  jmt 
before  tbev  set  out,  he  jpiesently 
comprehended  the  ipaMer.  •■  The  nnsery- 
of  Ben  Phiddal  ^  •  iipeedy  «id 
happy  conclusion ;  he  soon  retusned, 
but  refused  to  renew  his  parade,  and  • 
retired  hi  dudgeon  to  his  aparinient 
in  the  pahice.  He  \tfA  now  no  other 
employment  but  te  ccntemnhile  the 
mnumerable  casualties  frhidi  he  m 
ambusli  on  every  side  \»  lulenKpt 
the  happiness  of  pian,  and  brtak  m 
upon  ^  hour  of  tmMpiillity  and  de^ 
light,  ^t  his  priyate  calapity  proved 
fi  public  advantage,  fuid  f|iniisbe4 
matter  of  merry  speeul^tion  fsr  the 
rematodef  of  the  evening.  Next  day 
im  lack  qlf  better  indention,  Ben 
Bottal  resttmed  his  abi^n^efied  ^Mgi| 
of  exhibitHig  the  orators  ami  pe^ 
For  tiie  encourau^ement  of  eMdidates, 
he  proposed  prbses  of  valae.  ^itbal 
reserving  to  himself  the  <Hliee  of 
supreme  judge.  After  a  vast  mnnhee 
of  competitofs  had  displayed  the^r 
abilities  ;  Ben  Bottal  asmgnea  the  price 
f!^  rh^OFic  to  a  man,  who  possessed 
tlie  astoulshhii^  fecnlty  e^  cemmunk 
catmg  l>is  sentiments  in  the  moiit  ath 
8trn«e  spbjects*  though  bom  dumb; 
and  the  poetical  prize  lie  awarded  tp  a 
coblor»  whose  verses  wepe  Uideeflyery 
indifl^nt,  but  It  was  proved  thi% 
he  had  writi^  them  with  the  Point^ 
of  hrs  tm\,  Thb  eobling  poet  re^ 
ceived  his  reward  with  the  most  rklicu* 
lous  aflfectation  of  dignity,  saying,  '*  \ 
pocket  your  money,  but  1  care  not^ 
ng  foF  your  patronage;  I  was  bred 
to  the  last,  and  am  independent.^  In 
the  evening  the  Caliph  reclined  on  a 
sofa,  amusing  himself  with  the  aiupe 
decisions  of  Ben  Bottal,  when  m. 
philosopher  Ebn  Mulish  entered  the 
chamber.  *' Welcome,  Doctor^'*  said 
the  Caliph,  *'  vou  sop  we  come  happi- 
ly on."  "OYe8,^'said  Ebn  Mulish,  "half 
your  time  is  past,  bpt  yet  you  hav© 
nq  reason  to  exult.  Ketiect  how 
mvich  of  your  happiness  has  resulted 
from  the  follies  and  absurdities  of  our 
f^llow^creaturcs ;  reflect  how  much 
more  of  it  has  resulted  from  mere 
chance,  then  tell  me  what  par^  ^  it 
yoiU:an  call  your  own  work  V^  "  The 
i^fses  of  hapi^e^^  replied  tfae<;;^h> 
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*<or  of  plcasufe,  which  i»  the  same 
thing,  wul  seldom  bear  a  minute  scru- 
tiny; 1  shall  be  satisfied  with  myself  if 
I  can  make  the  best  of  things  astliey 
occur,  without  diving  in  search  of  un- 
necessary knowledge.  Life,  says  the 
great  prophet  is  a  stream ;  if  so,  let  • 
me  -be  a  cork  or  feather,  let  me  slip 
merrily  <JOwn  the  dancing  waves, 
and  ktss  every  flower  that  blooms  on 
the  margin:  oelter  thus,  than  like  a 
block  or  stone,  roil  along  bekm, 
tumbling  in  cold  and  darkness.'^  At 
these  words,  £bn  Mulish  threw  his 
anns  around  the  Caliph's,  neck,  and  in 
a  tone  of  solicitude,  asked,  if  oo  un- 
satisfied wish  bad  disturbed  his  five 
da)^  happiness.  <' Ah  t  yes,  1  wished 
for  Arassid  and  I  d*eamed  of  Zorayma'." 
The  phUosopher  stept  to  the  door, 
and  retunied  leadini  the  lovely  ap- 
parition which  had  haunted  Al  Bas- 
chid's  dreams — "Here  is  Arassid^- 
bere  is.Zorayma!  tak«  her  from  a  fa- 
^rS  hand,  I  hope  she  will  secure  the 
xenudning  five  days  of  happiness^  Be 
not  ama^  nobk  t>rtnce  the :  Sultan  of 
Circassia,  hkl  in  this  di3gui3e,  has  long 
itudied  your  character,  i  saw  your 
attachment  to  my  daughter  with  plea- 
sure, but  wished  to  know  the  man 
thoroughly  wfaQ  should  possess  Zorayma; 
with  her  1  took  a  secuet  journey,  and 
settled  near  your  court,  forcing  myself  . 
by  atfected  bluntness  on  your  notice. 
Now  I  know  you,  and  once  more  take 
ber.  ButO!  Al  Raschid,  let  not  this 
vLt  accession  of  felicity  disturb  that 
happy,  that  philosophic  serenity  which 
I  see  you  possess.  Never  think  of 
yourjeff  independently;  nor  dream, 
that  because  you  are  the  greatest  man 
in  Bagdad,  you  are  the  second  b«mg  in 
the  universe.  "What  is  the  universe, 
and  what  art  thou  ?  Commander  of  the 
paithful  is  a  poqipous  appellation ;  but 
vrho  are  the  &ttnful?  A  handful  of 
two-legged  insects,  crawling  in  a  cor-. 
>ier  of  apltry  planet,  called  the  earth, 
'ilie  annihilation  of  a  tho|Usand  earths, 
with  all  their,  inhabitants,  would  make 
|io  blank  in  the  universe.  Examine  the 
boundl^s  skies ;  new  suns  at  times  ap- 
pear there,  with  worlds  revolving  round 
tl^m,  inhabited  by  myriads  <rf  crea- 
tures rejoicing  in  their  light,  lor 
some  centuries  they  beam  in  our  hea- 
vens, and  increase  our  nocturnal  canopy, 
mi  tbr  &^J  night  arrives  which  the 


hand  >  that  formed  them  had  marked 
for  tlieir  extinction.  1  he  astronomer 
then  looks  in  vain  for  them ;  the  ra- 
diant orbs  are  vanished,  their  systems 
left  in  darkoess,  or  hurled  into  con- 
fusion>  and  all  animation  there  for 
ever  lost    What  is^man  ^'^ 

F&r  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magaxhic. 

ACCOUNT  or   THE  AFRICAN   INSTtTtT-^ 
TION. 

.  (Combtdedjrom  Page  354.  No.  VJ 

THE  Committee,  after  describing 
tfa«  state  qi  society  which  baa 
been  produced  in  Africa  by  a  trade 
calculated  to  destroy  all  confidence, 
to  engender  hatred,  and  spread  deso- 
lation»  observe: 

"  Ii\  such  a  dreadful  state  of  societj, 
what  success  could  rationally  be  ex-- 
pected  in  any  attempt  to  promote 
agriculture  or  legitimate  commerce? 
Tne  attempt  was  obviously  hopeless; 
and  even  if  there  existea  no  other 
assignable  cause  for  the  small  progress 
made  by  the  Sierra  Leone  Company, 
in  meliorating  the  condition  oif  Africa, 
this  seems  to  furnish  a'  satisfactory 
solutiop  of  jt 

The  Committee,  however,  are  desW 
rous  of  cautioning  the  firiends  of  the 
Institution  agaitet  expecting  any  very 

Srcat  effects  to  be  immediately  pro- 
uced,  even  by  the  cessation  of  the 
Slave  Trade.  Africa,  exhausted  by  the 
expiring  struggles  of  that  ruinous  traf- 
fick,  may  for  a  time  be  incapable  of 
much  exertion  in  other  directions. 
On  the  coast  especially,  where  the 
operation  of  the  Society  must  com- 
mence,,the  population  is  so  greatly  thin- 
ned, by  the  excessive  demands  which 
have  been  made  upon  it,  as  to  place 
very  considerable  difficulties  in  the 
V  ay  of  the  general  diffusion  of  kno^ 
led^e,  and  the  general  excitement , 
of  mdustry.  Large  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Sierra  Leone,  whicbi 
ten  years  ago,  were  comparatively 
populous,  are  now  reduced  to  wastes, 
with  hardly  a  trace  of  their  former 
culture;  and  if  an  estimate  were  to 
be  madie  of  the  exbting  population,  - 
for  about  seventy  or  eighty  miles  inland, 
on  that  4islrict  of  coast  which  extends 
from  the  Rio  Grande  to  Cape  Paimas, 
with  the  exception  of  pne  state  where 
SfHOe  degreed  security  and  improve^' 
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nifnt  is  enjoyed  in  consequence  of 
the  adoptkm  of  the  Mahomedan  code, 
the  average  amount  would  probably  be 
ibund  to  be  \t^  ihen  seven  persons  to 
a  sqnare  mile. 

These  facti,  at  the  same  time,  are 
not  of  a  nature  which  ought  to  have 
any  effect   in    discouraging    the   ex- 
eruons  of  the  society.     On  the  con- 
trary,  by   disphyin^  the   magnitude 
^  lAit  work  ot  benelicencc  and  mercy 
in  which  it  is   engaged,    they  ought 
other  to    redouble   those  exertions. 
The  difficukies  are  great,  but  by  no 
neam  insuperable.    Though  the  Coast 
has  been  so  greatly  depopulated,    }et 
.  the  Afriem  continent  b  still  possessed 
of  an  immense  population.    \\  security 
be  ^ven  to  tne  Coast,    smd  encou- 
rag^Dients  hdd  out  to  industry,    the 
Wdste  will  soon  be  re-animated  with 
^  new  life.     Labourers  will  migrate  to 
m  the  spot  where  their  peisons  will   be 
W  ale,    and   their    labour    productive. 
I     Men  of  conunercial   enterprize   will 
f     be  attracted  to  tlie  points  where  the 
manu&ctures  of  Europe  may  be  safely 
bartered  for  the  productions  of  Africa; 
and  the  benefits  of  industrious  occu- 
pation, of  a  fair  and  lefl;itimate  com- 
inerce.    of  wder,     justice  and  secu- 
rity, being  once  felt,  they  cannot  fail 
to   be  duly    appreciated  and  widely 
diffused. 

But  how,  it  will -be  asked,,  is  that 
Kcurity  which  is  the  parent  of  mdustry, 
and  of  all  those  bless'mgs  which  attend 
industry,  to  be  attained  ?  This  is  a 
tabject  which  has  occupied  the  at<« 
teiitioo  of  the  Committee,  and  on  which 
individual  members  of  theit  body  have 
&i7oured  them  with  valuable  sugges- 
tions; but  as  yet,  it  is  one  on  which  they 
are  not  prepared  fully  to  enter,  'i  hey 
will  at  present  advert  only  to  a  single 
**^  point  connected  with  it 

One  great  (it  may  be  almost  said 
itdispen^ble)  step  to  the  atlainment 
of  the  security  here  spoken  of,  would 
be,  to  induce  the  btber  nations  of  the 
earth  to  foUow  the  example  which  has 
been  set  them  by  Great  Britain 
add  America;  and  to  relinqush  the 
trade  b  Slaves.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  much  of  the  success  of  zny  plan, 
which  may  be  devised  with  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  Africa,  will:  de* 
^d  on  the  degree  in  which  that  trade 
n  generally  suppreased.     At  present. 


indeed,  the  Portogueze  set  tied,  at  Bra^ 
«il/  ^e  the  only  persons  at  fiberty 
to  carry  it  on.  Whether  they  caa 
be  prevailed  Upon  to  abandon  it;  and 
whether  any  measures  can  be  taken  ef- 
fectually to  prevent  British  capital 
frofti  sweOtng  ine  negro  populatloa*  and 
enlarging  the  cultivation  of  South  Ame- 
rica, at  the  expense  of  the  protracted 
misery  of  the  African  contment  and 
the  eventual  ruin  of  our  own  colo- 
nies, are  questions  which  the  Com- 
mittee will  not  now  discuss.  It  may^ 
liowever,  be  possible  to  induce  tne 
Government  oi  Brazil,  if  not  wholly 
to  abandon  the  Slave  Trade,  yet  to 
confine  it  within  certain  limits,  by 
forbidding  the  supply  of  any  colony 
belonging  to  a  foreign  nation,  and  by 
restraming  their  traders  to  the  Eastern 
Coast  of  Africa,  or  at  least  to  diat 
coast  and  thecoast  of  Angola.  This 
may  be  the  mote  practicable,  since, 
with  the  exception  of  not  quite  a 
thousand  slaves,  which  have  been  an- 
nually taktTi  by  the  Porlugueze  from 
their '  settlement  of  fiissao-,  at  the 
moutbof  the  Bio  Grande,  their  Slave 
Trade  is,  in  point  of  ^ct,  already 
conhced  within  the  limits  which  have 
been  specified;  and,  should  the  Por- 
tupueze  agree  to  this  restrictJon,  the 
African  coast,  from  the  20th  degree  of 
N.  lat.*  to  the  4th  or  5lh  degree  of  S. 
lat.  an  extent  of  about  2300  mile^, 
would  be  entirely  free  from  the  Euro- 
pean Slave  iWe,  at  least  during  the 
continuance  of  the  present  war. 

But,  supposing  this  object  to  be  at- 
tained, it  must  still  reouire  the  utmost 
efforts,  on  the  part  ot  the  frietids  of 
Africa,  so  to  improve  the  pri^seni  crisis, 
as  that  on  tiie  termination  of  the  war, 
those  powers  who  may  wi^h  to  re- 
sume the  :5lave  Trade,  may  find  the 
Africans  so  much  enlightened  uiih  re- 
spect to  their  true  interests  as  to  be 
proof  against  it<  temptations.  Ui^der 
these  circumstances  it  seems  unneces- 
sary to  endeavour  to  impress  o?^  (het 
public,  how  very  urgent  is  the  ca3!  fc.r 
e:*certion;  and,  with  a  iriew  to  that 
exertion,  how  imporiawt  it  is,  that  fund^ 
should  be  provided  for  giving  etTect  to 
the  beneficial  designs  of  the  institution. 

The  Committee,  before  they  close 
their  Report,  wtll  briefly  advert  to 
the  measures  which  have  been  adopted, 
or  arc  cow  taking  by  Government^ 
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Widi  tesfMlct  to  Africa;  for  akboo^ 
iliese  measures  do  oot  £iU  v^^itbui 
the  scope  of  dii  Society's  4^ibera- 
tioosy  tney  may  \m  their  cons^u^nces 
Very  niaienaUy  advaute  its  gfsaeMi  •(»- 
jec& 

Two  skips  of  war  were  sent  out  to 
the  Coast  in  the  mOivth  of  Nofewbtr 
hsk,  witii  iostcuctiont  to  theif  Com^ 
'Jnanders,  to  pteveiit  the  iufractioo  of 
the  law  iot  abolishing  the  Slave 
IWle,  and  to  take  every  opportunity 
%hich  tniglbt  occur  of  reconciling  the 
African  Cbiefc  (who,  it  must  be  re- 
inemhered*  have  veiy  generally  been 
Traders  in  Steves)  to  this  measure^ 
and  of  explaming  to  them  lU'beneiiciAl 
tendency. 

A  commission,  consisting  of  thret 
{gentlemen  (twu  of  wnom  possess  con* 
wderabie  local  knowledge)  has  aba  been 
appointed  and  will  proceed  in  a  feW 
inontbs  to  the  Cqaiit  of  Africa,  for  the 
t>urpese  of  minutely  investigating  tine 
state  of  the  diflferei^t  British  settlements^ 
and  pointing  out  m  what  manner  they 
inay  oe  made  subtervient  to  the  g^reat 
plnjsct  of  African  crvilixatioiii 

Alucli  important  information  maj 
^Iso  be  expected  from  them  respecting 
the  cagaoiiities  of  Africa  in  general^ 
^ud  tl«  condttiou  of  her  inh^iiants^ 
and  the  best  means  of  improving  both, 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  that  ccoiti* 
nent  and  of  Great  Britain. 

ilin  Majesty^  Govt^mment  has  Air- 
Oier  resolved  to  ap]^oiat  a  Court  of 
Vice- Admiralty  at  bierra  Leone>  for 
the  purpose  ot  giving  more  complete 
effect  to  the  Act  for  abolishing  the- 
Slave  Trade.  'Ihc  appointment  of 
such  a  judicature  is  particularly  de* 
sirable  at  the  present  moment,  as  other- 
wise all  the  Vessels  wliich  may  be 
bcized  under  the  Abolition  Act  mu^  be 
caiTied  to  the  West  Indies  for  a  at^'u- 
dication ;  ^ .  course  which  would  be  at- 
tended with  a  cruel  protraction  oi^  li^e 
confinement  on  ship  board  of  Uie  ca^ 
ttired  Slaves.  At  Siena  Leoue  \t  wdl 
also  be  much  easier  than  it  would  be  in 
the  West  Indies,  to  dispose  of  these  per- 
sons, su^eeably  to  the  humane  provi- 
sions otthe  Act  of  Parliimient  1  he 
system  of  free  labour  being  already 
e>tablisbed  at  Sierra  Leone,  the  intio. 
duction  of  any  number  of  Neopovs  iiUo  • 
that  Colony,  ''wlieiher  on  theKM>t4ug«l 
k^e  labouren  or  a&  ap^^senti^s  Ua'  a- 


limited  periods.  cotl<i^  be  attended  wHk 
HOne  of  those  iitcoiTvenknces  which,  k 
is  alleged,  woukl  flow  from  iit  m  eur 
West  India  islands,  and  wkicH  m^a^ 
Committee  understand^  aee  deemed 
to  be  so  ooBiiderable  a»  to  tnAA  it  ai 
question  whether  many  of  the  pvraoiB 
already  liberated  in  the  West  IncUei 
under  the  opemtton  of  tile  Abortion 
Aa  shall  net  be  sent  back  to  Siena 
Leone.  A  better  ckOnce  will  also  be 
thus  affoHed  for  restoring  some  of 
the  capCOrCid  SlaVe«  to  their  former  co» 
sections ;  and  some  of  ibeift,  afttr  ha^ 
bg  enjoyed  (he  advaettge  of  i»truc« 
tion  in  agri^liule  mA  hi  Other  useful 
arts  at  the  Colony,  ttiay  peNibly^  be 
beneficiafiy  e(Bok>yed  ie  dmeminatin^ 
in  other  ^s  ii  Africa^  thekMwkdgp* 
which  tkoy  ney  have  thub^  acqniMds^ 

far  ike  Beffiut  Mmihfyli^a^iUBme^ 

k  DEsd)&IPTlOK  OF  luk  TOWN#  kd  0# 
CA&RICKPSRGU*. 
f  Concluded Jrom  {"agB  334^  fh^  Kj 
f*^   tke  dlfifibitent   bfttddief'  ai   n 
Kj   smaA  rivef  eaQcd  WDaci>^iini^ 
the  scenery  of  eiKk  is  tnily   oHmtik 
iug,  the  banks  being  covrred  With  a 
^rafusiob  of   uatudil  shrubbery;    lAie 
sheet  of  water  ia  «ot  very  Uirge^  and^ 
C0nse(iuently  does  not  send  foro  thieuf 
stuonidg  nOMe  wblcb  Tenders  aoiae  ca»- 
cade:^  dagagreeoble ;    it  is;    lo^  me  the- 
words  of  a  learned  aether,    *^A'  ubt-' 
ferm  uHitmur,   such  as-  compoie^  the- 
mind  to  pensive  meditation."      Th 
stresons  hsl^^e  aleo  several  lesser  h\\^ 
besides  the  fof<e*meottoiied; 
.........../<  Ami  sc^tK,  MtttM,' 

Along  liie  iimxe»«f  the  qutei telft^ 
Near  the  fell  on  the  left,  ^  a  ^srve, 
heyn  in  a  rock  v  it  can  be^ittm^edwith. 
some  difiicully,  and  is-  pntiy  speekm 
Ihe  Doniflb  ratbt,.  or  forts  ate  vefy 
common  henr}  i  eouMted  eight  n^t^ir 
three  miles  of  die  towiw  sOme"  ef  thent 
very  larger  they  wee  oolnntottly  called 
mounts.  Or  ibn,hs/  aUd*  be#ft;^ed'  by 
many  to  betfae»abode  of  £lmHk  9et. 
Uha;l  btceflic0tiei*thei«M«l  mennto»« 
rible  events  ^  tkt  place.  Abeet^^ 
yeans  beiore  Christy  i^n^  tto  first, 
kdogof  Scotftend;.  iMnded  th^  tt^wn*". 

*  The  cfiuio  of  INirgus  oebfSng  ^rithef ; 
is  eetd-tei  bei-e  beweei  fUtoerj  btteor^-^ 
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In  U78>  Hu|h  deLacy  founded  the 
castle;  in  l31o,  it surreodcred,' after  a 
loyg  blockade,  to  the  ikotttBh  forces, 
tinder  Edward  Bruce;    I333y  WiUiatti 
.de  Burgo,   Kar^  of  Ultter,   govemoi, 
was  murdered  by   his  own    sprvant^^ 
who  aiterwards  siuftered  here  for  the 
satne;  160O,  Arthur  Cliichesler sallied 
ft>rth  with  Ihe  garrison,  and  destroyed 
all  the  com,  hay,  Ice.  in  *the  'adjacext 
"CountT}',  which  caused  a  dreadful  fa- 
mine the  following  year ;   1 639*  a  plan 
,to  ddirer  up  the  castle  to  the  iatur- 
mts   «f   Scotland    was  defeated  by 
Wcntwofth,  Ear)  of  Staftbrd,  and  the 
.chief  acent    executed;     1640,     eigbt 
thousand   infismtry    and   one  thousand 
cavalry  were  astsembled  here  by   him 
in  excellent  order,  to  oppose  the^ots ; 
1641,  Sir  Pheliih  O'Neil  resolved   to 
possess  himself  of  the  town  and  castle, 
vut  being  defeated  on  his  way  hither* 
^  relinqvished   that  i^an;    early   in 
4414^,   the  garrraoA  rallied  out  in  the 
jiight,   to  the  neiffhbouring  dbtrict  of 
island- magee,  and  mas^red  upwards 
of  thirty    Roman  Catholic  famiUesf; 
April  1^42,  four  thousand  Scottish  aux- 
iliaries,   under   one  Robert  Munroe, 
teok  po«>ession  of  the  town  and  castle ; 
-i648,     general  Monk   surprised    and 
took     geneml  Munroe,    the   Scottish 
commander,  pris6ner,  and  sent  him  to 
JEnglaocL     The  Scots  having  serit  the 
greatest  part  of  their  forces,    paid  by 
the  parliament    in    Ireland,     to  fight 
against  them  m  England ;  early  in  1649, 
it    surrendered  to    Lord    Inchiquin; 
General  Monk  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
niost  'of  his  officers  and  soldiers  entered 
into  his  majesty's  service.    November 


ilicted  with  a  leprosy,  be  dreanfed  that  if 
bAtbed  in  a  well  at  this  plarc,  he  would 
Im:  cured  iuimediately ;  he  in«tantly  re» 
paired  hither,  and  his  dream  is  Mid  to 
have  been  fulfilled,  TwlitiOn  further 
a<1ds,  thut  this  vi'Qs  the  well  inside  the 
ea«t!e,  which  is  dry  these  many  years ; 
the  same  tiadition  says  he  foonded  the 
casUe. 

fThia  horrid  act  is  ^apposed  to  have 
%een  committed  in  rerenfe  for  the  ma<u 
sacres  of  Lorgan,  Portadowti,  &,c.  which 
is  in  tome  degree  confiroicd  by  a  tradition 
corrent  tbronghout  the  island,  which' says, 
that  the  Catholics  prior  to  this  bad  mas- 
sacred, all  the  protestaats  in  an  adjacent 
district. 

BELFAST  MAC.  NO.  VI. 


ITtU  1640,  the  town  and  castle  «urren» 
dcced  to  Sir  Charles  Coote« 

August  12th,  16S9,  Duke  Scbonii^ 
berg  airived  in  the  bay,  with  about 
jainuv  vessels,  having  on  board  near 
ten  tk>usand  men,  but  badiy  appoint' 
ed,  aBddJ9enibaikedtliefolk>wingdav» 
at  Groomsport,  near  Bangor.  On 
marching toBelfhst,  the  enemy  retir- 
ed to  Carrickfergus,  where  several 
jregimeots  were  instantly  detached  with 
cannop ;  the  place  wa»  then  MimmcM^ 
ed  in  ^in,  but  not  agreeing  in  tfaft 
terms,  batt«ries  \»ere  rai«ed;>  on  the 
SUii,  trenches  wena  ^>eBed,  and  the 
siege  carried  on  in  form,  till  the  30^, 
when  several  breaches  being  made, 
Imd  idl  ttogs  ready  tbr  an  assault,  the 
garrison  surrendered,  obtaiiu^  jeave 
to  go  to  Newry,  where  the  Duke  0? 
Berwick,  natural  son  of  James  the  2d^ 
conimanded.  June  l4(fa,  169O,  king 
William  landed  here,  attended  by 
Prince  George  of  Denmark,  the  Duk^ 
of  Ormond,  the  Kafh  of  Oxford,  ^oar- 
borough  and  Manchester,  the  Hon.  Mr. 
Boyle,  and  many  persons  of  di^^'mc- 
4ion,  and  was  jomed  by  several  of  th^ 
neighbouHng  gentlemen.  October  1st, 
175*2,  f>iir  men  were  killed  attlie  castle, 
by  the  bursting  of  an  old  cannon,  the 
gunner  havmg  wadded  her  with  wet  hay. 

February  2 1st,  1760,  Commodore 
Thurot  arrived  in  this  bay,  with  the 
following  ships ;  Belleisle,  '44  guns;  Le 
Bland  32,  and  1  ftpsichcre  26,  and 
proceeded  to  land  about  one  thousand 
«ien,  he  then  attacked  the  town  and 
castle,  the  earrisOn  consisting  of  about 
one  hundred  and  eighty  men,  of  general 
btrode's  regiment  (62d,  mostly  recruits). 
comnTandw  by  colonel  Jennings,  made  a 
vigorous  defence  from  the  town- wall  and 
gardens,  and  afterwards  retreated  into 
tne  castle,  the  enemy  then  attempted 
to  ibrte  the  castle  gate,  but  ^as  beat 
back  with  considerable  loss;  the  gar- 
tifwi  having  now  expended  all  its 
ammunition,  werrobliged  to  surrender 
on  honourable  'terms.  The  enemy's 
loss  is  supposed  to  have  been  near 
forty  killed ;  among  whom  were  three 
dfllcer&,  and  between  forty  and  fifty 
wounded,  among  whom  were  general 
ClobertV  the  garrison  had  two  RiUedj 
and  three  wounded.  Thurot  was  for 
landing  at  MMiitehouse,  and  surprise 
Belfast,  but  to  this  nlan  the  general 
objected;   fearing  to  be  banassed  br 
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leayinr  a  garrison  in  hb  rear.  The 
re-emb&riiatton  took  pUce  on  the  99th 
same  month,  at  4,  p.m.  in  some  con- 
fusion, being  apprehensive  of  an  at- 
tack on  Aeii  rear*.  September  177$, 
a  most  tfemendovt  gust  of  wind  from 
the S.W^ passed throngh  apart  of  (his 

«  Tburot'ft  fqaadrdki  was  tB  captured  on 
the  98tb  of  the  same  mootb,  by  Cilptain 
EUfOt,  off  tbe  Isle  of  Mann  j  afttr  a  smart 
actidn  of  an  boar  and  a  half*  in  which 
CommodaK  Tbarot  was  killed.  Hk 
watch,  a  single  cased  geld  one^  is  at  pr^ 
;fent  in  possession  of  a  gentlcBiao  aear 
Belikst. 


IJfe  of  Joseph  Dtmtbejf. 


[Jati. 


district,  tearing  out  of  root  several 
large  traes,  and  blowing  down  hay- 
ricks,  &c.  May  Ist,  177S,  the  femoua 
Paid  Jones,  in  Ae  Ranger,  arrived  in 
this  bay;  the  Drake  frigate  lying  here, 
proceeding  lo  reconnoitre,  a  desperate 
engagement  ensued;  when  the  Captaift 
of  the  Drake  being  killed,  and  his 
second  mortally  wounded,  she  was 
forced  to  strike  to  this  noted  adven- 
turer. In  1798,  this  castle  was  a  state 
prison,  and  continued  so  for  some  years 
after.  180K  by  the  act  of  union, 
which  took  place  this  year,  the  corpo- 
ratidn  only  returns  one  burgess  to  serve 
in  parliament  b*M.if. 
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BlSTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  JOS.  I3iQ>«a£T* 
TRANSLATED  FROM  T0S  FRENCH  OV 
/    M.  MLEUZE. 

ri"^H£  names  of  literary  men  who 
J.  acquire  a  reputation  by  their  writ- 
ings, descend  to  posterity,  together 
with  their  discoveries;  at)d  shoukl 
th«ir  contonporariex  deny  them  justice^ 
or  envy  beek  to  obscure  their  deserts^ 
still  their  works  remain  a  durable 
monument,  and  will  at  last  establish 
their  proper  rank  in  literature.  I'Jie 
history  of  the  Uycs  of  such,  though 
useful  to  point  out  tbe  bteps  by  which 
they  adtance  to  knowledge^  and  to 
din  use  more  widely  the  general  results, 
of  their  labours,  is  not  necessary  to 
their  fame. 

Joseph  Dombey  was  bom  at  MacOn 
on  tht  22d  of  February  1742.  We 
have  not  been  anxious  to  colleci  anec^ 
doles  of  his  youth;  suffice  it  to  say, 
that  he  took  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
physic  at  Montpellier ;  in  which  city 
ne  first  acquired  a  passion  for  natural 
history,  and  more  especially  bot^nv/ 
whUch  he  studied  under  M.  Gouan.  In 
stature  he  was  tall  and  well  made.  His 
constitution  was  strong.  His  character 
naturally  full  of  vivacity  and  g^ty, 
and  thoughtless  of  either  fortune  or 
fame,  he  devoted  himself  with  equal 
ardour  to  study  and  to  pleasure.  An 
enemy  to  all  constraint,  and  considering 
bis  patrimony  as  sutHcient  for  lus  de- 
mands, he  was  totally  negligent  of  his 
aifaff^  Amiable  and  generousi  hemii^ 


gled  with  society  without  calculating 
Ibe  expense  or  lo^  of  time,  'llje 
morrow  with  him  ¥fa8.e?er  a  d^aot 
period. 

Seemingly  occupied  during  winter 
solely  with  the  pleasures  of  the  town* 
Bi  soon  as  spriug  reanimated  vegeta- 
tion, he  was  attracted  to  the  country 
by  the  flowers;  in  search  of  these  be 
travelled  through  the  southern  pcorin- 
ccs,  and  along  (he  sea  coasts^  and  when 
they  were  no  longer  to  be  found  ia 
the  plains,  he  ascended  tiie  mountains* 
and  staid  there  till  driven  away  by  tht 
snow^  For  several  mouths' no  one 
heard  speak  of  him^  nor  was  it  known 
where  he  could  be  found.  As  long  as 
his  money  lasted^  he  used  it  to  lacili-* 
tate  his  loumeys ;  but  when  it  was 
gone  he  kuew  liow  to  do  wiiliout  it, 
travelling  on  foot,  and  living  with  the 
frugality  of  a  hermit,  tifl  an  opportu- 
nity oflered  of  borrowing  more ;  when, 
reckoning  that  he  shonid  soon  have 
wherewiihal  to  repay,  he  x\ould,  with- 
out he^ilation,  give  exborbitant  interest. 
Continuing  thus  to  spend  without  cal- 
coljtion,  when  tbe  time  of  payment 
came  iie  (bund  himself  hanassed  by  his 
debts,  aiKl  again  had  recourse  to  •  rut- 
nous  expedients  for  raising  inoney. 
To  this  thoughtlessness  he  joined  a 
most  delicate  sense  of  honour:  his  word 
was  a  sacred  engagement.  Unsunptci* 
.  ous  and  disinterested,  his  commerce 
with  the  world  was  easy  and  mikl; 
but  to  tills  mildness  was  joined  a  tirm- 
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1)6X8,  a  bfarery,  and  even  a  sort  of 
pride  suitable  to  a  man  wlio  knew  how 
to  respect  himself. 

With  a  view  to  bis  proficiency  in 
kjtany  be  removed  to  Paris  in  1772« 
and  on  his  arrivaL  there  presented  to 
M.  Bernard  de  Jutssieu  a  very  fine  her- 
barium of  the  Pyrenees.  He  attended 
the  lectures  of  this  professor,  as  well 
at  those  of  M.  Lemoonietf  and  attached 
himself  particularly  to  M,  'fliouin,  aU 
of  whom  entertained  the  highest  idea 
of  h'ls  talents  and  in  tegrity ,  J .  J .  Rons  - 
seau,  weary  of  a  fiune  so  fatal  to  his  re- 
pose, was  at  this  time  seeking  to  coii« 
sole  himself  with  the  study  of  botany, 
lliis  philosopher,  meeting  by  accident 
with  Dombey,  was  so  much  pleased 
with  his  frankness,  and  especially  with 
his  talking  to  bun  about  nothing  but 

Sts,  tliat  lie  was  desirou*  of  having 
for  a  companion  in  his  botanicju 
excursions,  and  conceived  for  iiim  ao 
intimate  friemliiiip. 

U\  nib,  Jubsieu  being  applied  to  by 
the  controller-general,  M,  1  urgol.  ior 
a  botanist  to  go  to  Peru,  in  order  to 
search  for  such  useful  plants  as  might 
be  naturalized  in  Europe,  recommended 
I>ombey  as  every  way  fi(  for  the  un- 
dertaking) and  the  mml$(er  desired  to 
see  him;  but  being  at  that  time  ranging 
overtho  Alps,  on  bis  return  from  a 
journey  to  berne,  where  he  had  been 
to  pay  ^  visit  to  the  great  Haller,  he 
he  was  not  inunecliately  to  be  found. 
M.  Thouin  addressed  several  letters  to 
him,  at  different  places ;  and  tlie  one 
directed  to  St.  Claude  finding  him  there 
•n  the  13tb  of  August  1773,  he  set  off 
inMnediately  for  Paris,  presented  hiii>self 
to  M-  Ttu^ot,  and  received  orders  to 
hold  himselt  in  readiness  to  depart  for 
Madrid,  from  whence  he  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  Peru.  He  immediately  pro- 
cured whatever  he  thought  necdssarv> 
settled  with  his  creditors,  tp  whom  lie 
secured  a  part  of  the  salary  of  3000 
Hvres  allotted  him,  and  was  e.x^inelv 
impatient  to  be  gone;  hut  Zf^  the  neces- 
sity for  making  the  project  agreeable 
to  the  court  of  Spain  occasioned  a  delay 
till  the  autumn  of  the  follo\^ing  year, 
this  time  he  employed  in  making  him- 
self acquainted  with  pvery  branch  of 
natural  history,  and  more  particularly 
with  v^hatevef  related  to  the  objects  of 
his  voyage. 

lie  arrived  at  Madri4  on  th^  5Ah  of 


November  1776,  wl»ere  he  fouad  ^e 
phlegmatic  character  of  the  persons 
with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  entirely.. 
oraiuoKite  to  his  own,  their  indolence 
iU  suited  to  his  impatience,  and  their 
want  of  confidencre  altogether  intolera- 
ble. The  minister  fof  the  rindies,  M. ' 
de  Gaives,  wishing  to  join  with  him  somei 
Spanish  botanists  to  collect  for  Spain, 
as  he  should  do  for  Fdnoe,  two  pupils 
of  M.  Ortega  and  two  draftsmen  were 
appointed  for  this  purpose,  vitha  salary 
of  10,000  livres  e^ch.  instructions 
were  drawn  up,  by  which  even  Dom» 
bey's  pursuits  were  to  be  regulated ;  for 
ht  was  charged  to  make  experiments 
upon  thecujture  of  cinnamon,  supposed 
at  that  time  to  be  indigenous  m  Peru» 
and  to  apply  himseif  to  several  re* 
searches  concerning  the  mmes.  On  ac- 
count of  the  delay  .occasioned  by  this 
arrangement,  the  expedition  was  not 
fseady  to  sail  for  ten  jnonths  ioagec;  yet 
in  spite  of  all  the  solicitations  iA  Dom- 
beY»  many  necessari^  were  neglected 
to  be  procured,  and  he  was  to  furnish  at 
his  own  expense,  pap^,  instruments* 
&c.  These  and  otW  articles  ^ost  him 
three  times  as  much  as  they  would  have 
done  at  Paris ;  and  although  he  lived 
with  great  economy,  he  found  his  in- 
come" inadequate  to  ^is  expenses  at 
Madrid,  {lis  salary  was  doubled,  but 
still  fell  much  below  that  of  his  com*- 
panions.  This  w^s  a  subject  of  unea* 
siness ;  but  having  arrived  at  Cadi;  on 
the  17th  of  September  1776,  all  the 
difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  voyage 
vanished  from  his  sight:  his  thoughl3 
hurried  hin^  across  toe  Atlantic,  and 
he  already  enjoyed,  in  pfospect,  the 
pleasure  \\\  seeing  the  plants  of  tlie 
new  world,  and  of  making  himself  use- 
ful to  his  country  and  to  Spain.  H^ 
embarked  on  board  the  Peruano  of  sixty 
guns,  commanded  bv  M.  deCordua,  on 
tl^  i^Oth  of  October  1777,  and  arrived 
at  the  port  of  Callao  on  the  7th  of 
April  1778.  'Hie  next  day  he  we^ttd 
jpuna,  where  he  was  very  well  received 
by  Don  Emanuel  de  Giurrior;,  the  vice- 
roy of  Peru. 

At  the  sigjit  of  the  ancient  kincdom 
pf  the  Incas,  ^ais  enthusiasm  redoubled ; 
he  contemplated  at  a  distance  the 
summits  of  the  Cordilleras:  he  was 
however  Retained  several  montlxs  at 
Lima.  In  this  city  it  never  rams,  but, 
in  the  whiter  s^s^on  ^  conti^uj^  fo^  oh- 
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eeure$  tbe  son  and  nourishes  ve/etatiofn^' 
and  by  the  end  of  Ihts  spr'mg  ail  is  dry 
andticorchedup.  l)r>mb«y  einplo}*ed 
this  time  in  coltecliug  seeds,  notfioin 
off  the  planU>  but  from  the  repotilo- 
ties  of  the  ants  in  tlie  taud,  where  tlie 
\vaatof  moisture  prevented  tberafrom 
grtniQiating. 

M.  de  Bordenave,  canon  of  Dma, 
an  otdfrieiid  of  NL  de  J  lussieu,  pressed 
him  to  accept  of  board  and  lodging  at 
htsbottie;  but  this,  although  a  great 
raooTce  bi  a  country  where  every  ihing 
is  80  dear,  he  refused,  ratli^  ih^ii  sepa- 
rate himself  from  his  companions,  with 
whom,  in  the  sprmg,  he  und«^rtook  a 
journey  along  the  coasts,  as  far  ^  the 
line  near  ^o  Quito.  I'he  travellers  were 
exposed  to  great  danger,  from  which 
^cy  escaped  only  by  their  courage, 
beiag  attack^  by%  band  of  nmauay 
negroes,  of  whom  they  kided  one,  and 
todk  tlu^  pnsonets.  No  notice  was* 
taken  of  this  event  at  Lima. 

Dombey  procured  in  this  journey 
a  great  many  plants,  and  other  objects 
of  curioBity,  and  some  extremely 
lane  antiquities,  such  as  the  vases  found 
in  the  tombs  of  the  ancitnt  Peruvtaos, 
and  a  dreis  of  the  Incas.  He  superin- 
tended the  making  of  300  drawings, 
many  of  them  of  new  genei-a  ;  but  he 
could  not  obtain  a  copy  even  of  (he 
represemations  of  the  plants  lie  had 
named  in  honour  of  his  patrons  and 
friends.  It  Mas  not  upon  this  occasioa 
only  that  he  felt  the  art  of  de^^ign  to  be 
one  of  the  most  essential  rfquisile^  to  a 
9aturalist,  particularly  to  a  traveller. 

On  hia  return  to  Lima,  Dombey, 
learning  that  the  Bucn-Oon^cjo  u'at 
about  to  itait  for  Cadiz,  wished  to  seize 
this  opportunity  of  sending  his  collec- 
tion to  Europe.  1  he  number  of  his 
specimens  was,  ver\-  considerable,  hav- 
ing preserved  twelve  of  each  species. 
Of  these  be  made  two  herbariums; 
one  for  France,  and  the  other  for  tbe 
king  of  Spain.  He  sent  also  the  vases 
and  the  ancient  dress,  which  he  becged 
M!  d'Aiigivillers  to  present  ^o  the  King 
of  France;  several  specimens  of  mine- 
rals, and  thirty-eigiu  pounds  of  platina, 
designed  for  the  cabmets  of  the  king, 
the  Academy,  and  M.  bage;  a  piicket 
of  seeds  of   the  Qiiinoa*,  Arc.      He 


♦  Chenopodium  Quinoo  L.      This  plaint  « 
coUivated  in  Peru  Wid  Chili  j   ibc  leavto 


aho  addressed  to  M.  de  Galvez  a  me- 
moir on  tlie  pretended  cinnamon  tree 
of  (he  neig|]bo«irhood  of  Quito,  which . 
he  proved  to  be  not  the  true  cinnamoo 
of  Ceylon*  but  another  species  of 
Laurus  (fjivrus  qutxtnf,  Laiiu  Encye:) 
not  applicable  to  tbe  same  purposes, 
and  thereiore  not  worth  atteniptm^  to 
culdvate ;  and  a  memoir  upon  a  cruet 
disease  very  common  in  Peru,  which 
he  attributes  to  the  abuse  there  made 
of  pepper  (Capncum  annuutii)  of  the- 
pubescent  winter-cherr}'  (Pfufiidu  pub- 
esctns)  and  of  tbe  love-apple  (SoUumm 
Lycap€ruc%tm.) 

In  April  1779  be  received  an  order 
from  tpe  viceroy  to  repair  to  Ceuchin, 
to  analyse  the  mineral  waters.  After 
having  fulfilled  this  commbsion  at  hit 
ou-n  cxjjense,  he  advanced  into  the  pro- 
vince ot  Tarma,  on  the  other  side  ot  tbe 
Cordilleras,  and  followed  the  torrents 
uhich  run  into  the  Maragoon,  or  River- 
of  the  Amazons.  In  this  canton  the 
countrv  is  mountainous,  and  the  soil  so 
variable,  that  every  valley  produces  jr 
vlifferent  set  of  plants ;  but  the  precipices^ 
the  height  of  tlie  mountains,  zod  tbe 
sudden  changes  from  heat  to  cold,  ren- 
der botanizing  both  troublesome  sokI 
dangerous.  He  next  proceeded  to 
Huanuco,  ^here  he  arrived  in  the  be- 
ginning of  May  1 780.  This  town  ^  the 
last  of  I  he  Spanish  seltlemf  nts.  Furtber 
on  are  vast  forests,  where  the  Cin- 
chona grows  in  abundance,  thougjh  not 
known  bf fo^e  to  be  found  any  wheie 
but  in  Loxa.  1  he  Spaniards  had  in- 
deed been  infom^ed  of  this  the  yenr 
before;  but  it  was  veryhnportont  te 
verify  the  fact,  and  to  determine  whe- 
ther the  species  were  the  same  as  tbe 
officinal  bark.  Mules,  servants,  In- 
dian guides,  and  provisions,  the  same" 
as  for  a  voyage  by  sea,  were  requisite 
to  botanize  in  these  forests,  so  impene* 
trable  by  Uie  trees  being  tied  together 
by  several  kinds  of  climbing  plants, 
that  a  passage  can  only  be  made  by 
the  hatchet.    For  every  species  a  tree 

are  eaten  liku  spinaci^^  and  the  (»eeds, 
uhu-h  Dombey  a&surest  us  ar«  nearly  as 
good  as  fit  e,  form  the  principni  itnurish» 
uient  of  the  people.  It  \»  an  nnnns^l, 
a^d  would  therefore  .succicd  in  Frnncej 
but  nnfoitunatply  the  sie«ls  «.ent  to  M. 
Thouin  c»»nld  not  be  sown  till  two  year* 
after  they  w  eregatherc^,  and  consequeRtl]r 
would  not  |ix>\v. 
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rotistbe  fetfedj  oAeb  tiro,  became  most 
of  them  ase  dloicqus»  In  these  thick 
fiwesb  the  heat  is  so  suflbcating,.  for 
want  of  (be  circulatko  of  air,  as  to 
oocastoB  iM  gceatr>t  Inconvemence ; 
speedily  «pailuis  the  salted  provisioos, 
joA  (\\m%  the  biscuits  full  of  iosects. 
'fbe  tiavett^rs  ha4  estahhshiHl  the  dep6t 
of  their  eollecUoD  at  the  little  post  of 
Cocherot,  where  mothiog  was  to  k>e  pro- 
CMred:  DevertheWss,  Ihev  would  have 
piipienged  their  stay,  had  they  not  re- 
oeived  iD^MYnatioa  that  two  hundred 
«vages  were  oo  their  way  to  attack  and 
piUi^  them;  to  escape  from  whom  it 
vas  neoessfiry  to  «et  out  in  the  middle 
ofthefiiglil,  to  cross  over  theprecipi* 
€es»  in  order  to  reach  Huanuco,  from 
wheace  Dombey  ieturn«d  to  Lima  to 
ttiocureassiflauoe.  The  two  servants 
be  had  been  obliged  to  take  with  him 
post  htm  more  than  his  tsalary,  and  he 
ladout  in  articles  he  had  purchased 
zDore  fioooey  than  had  been  givei)  him ; 
^  althott^  M.  Necker  had  ordered 
bun  10»000  livres  extra  pay^  this  whole 
SUB  was  absorbed   in  tne  expense  of 

eage  only.  His  companions  had  a 
V  of  iO,000  livres  each,  yet  he 
M  been  obliged  to  lend  them  8000, 
It  nay  be  asked  whence  he  eould  ob- 
tain these  resources  :-ri^t  us  see  how  tlv^ 
enigma  is  to  be  solved. 

1  have  already  ;5aia  that  Dombey 
carried  to  Uma  the  produce  of  hw 
botaoical  cxcuri^ioos.  Here  he  occupi* 
ed  himself  in  writing  the  descriptions,^ 
of  which  he  always  made  duplicates  at 
|cast ;  in  arranging  his  specimens,  and 
JH  collecting  evet7  thing  curiotis  or 
interesting;  yet  all  these  objects  to 
wbich  he  devoted  himself  with  such 
ardqur,  did  not  employ  the  whole  of 
lus  time.  He  and  hLi  companions  were 
U  to  well  received;  but  in  a  country 
where  luxurr  is  excessive,  where  riches 
only  arc  held  in  estimation,  and  the 
seizes  so  very  little  knowu,  men  who 
travelled  on  foot  to  collect  herbs  wer^ 
toon  held  in  derision  apd  contempt, 
^me  few  only,  to  whom  he  had  letters 
^  recoinmeiulation,  treated  them 
with  respect.  There  existed  a  still 
more  uniavourable  prejudice  against 
Dombey;  for  the  writings  ot  the 
French  philosophers  snd  literati  having 
spandalized  the  Spanish  clerg>',  every 
Ffoichman  passed  ftv  a  heretic  "  I 
^  very   r^uhr  ^l  con(orming  to  i^ 


religions  customs,"  says  he,  in  one  of 
his  letters;  "but  notwithstanding  this, 
the  Inqubition  would  not  let  nie  alone 
a  sinde  day,  if  I  had  not  been  sent  by 
the  king."  He  conducted  himself, 
however,  so  prudently,  that  he  soon 
conciliated  both  esteem  and  conside- 
ration. He  was  a  pbysiciau,  and  visited 
the  sick ;  and  the  prejudices  agaiust  bun 
did  not  prevent  him  being  regarded  as 
more  skilful  than  the  phvsicians  of  the 
country.  He  visited  alike  the  rich  and 
the  poor,  without  eter  accepting  of  any 
fee:  he  distributed  medicmes  to  the 
poor  gratis,  and  frequently  gave  them 
money  also.  If  he  worked  all  tbe  day, 
at  nisht  he  went  into  company,  always, 
avoimn^  going  to  the  same  bouses  as  his 
companions. 

The  Peruvian 'ladies  are  very  agree- 
able, addicted  to  pleasure,  but  l^dly 
educated.  Dombey  did  not  seek  their 
society  in  private,  but  paid  his  court 
to  tbiem  in  their  public  assembUoa. 
Play  is  their  principal  Occupation,  and 
to  make  one  of  theur  party  is  the  best 
way  to  be  well  received.  As  they  attach 
l^t  little  vaiue  to  money,  they  of 
course  play  carelessly.  Dombey,  whilst 
he  gave  up  his  time  to  their  amusement, 
played  at  cards  in  a  gentleman-like  dis- 
uuere^tcd  manner,  but  with  attention : 
he  was  successlul;  and  it  is  singular 
enough,  that  a  passion  %o  often  ruinous, 
^d  almoiit  alwa3;s  an  enemy  to  study, 
was  to  bim  an  useful  resource,  and 
even  enabled  him  to  procure  objects 
in  natural  history,  'llius,  by  conform- 
ing to  the  customs  of  the  country, 
and  distinguishing  himself  by  a  respect- 
ful gallantry  towards  the  ladies,  Dom- 
bey was  soon  in  high  repute.  The 
frivolous  found  in  iiim  one  of  the 
Oiost  amiable  of  men;  to  those  who 
ki^ew  how  to  appreciate  merit  he  re- 
commended himself  by  his  manner  and 
his  knowledge ;  in  fine,  by  bis  easy  ad- 
dress, bis  open  character,  and  the  se^w 
vices  be  rt-ndered,  b^  made  himself 
friends,  who  olFered  hiin  money  when- 
ever be  stood  in  need  of  it,  and  woul4 
not  be  repaid  till  after  bis  return  to 
France.'  One  of  these  lent  bim  at 
one  time  40,000  livres.  At  the  same 
time  he  was  no  economist:  whon  he 
gained  he  p.iid  bis  debts,  be  made  new 
acquisitions,  and  the  surplus,  if  any, 
he  gave  to  the  unfortunate.  I'hus  it 
was  that  at  one  tUne  hew<v>  seen  living 
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in  splendour,  then  again  not  able  to 
keep  one  servaut ;  but  labouring  with 
the  same  zeal  in  every  situation. 

If  tiie  Spanish  goveriimeiit  is  justly 
accused  ot  being  often  suspicious;  if 
the  people  arc  a  prey  to  indolence,  and 
debased  Ary  superstition,  there  arc  in 
this  nation,  perhaps  more  than  in  any 
other,  instances  ot  men  possessing  ele- 
vated and  generous  souls,  animated  by - 
every  character  of  qreatness,  and  who 
disregard  every  sacrifice  they  can  make : 
there  are  among  them  enlightened  men, 
who  set  the  higher  value  upon  know- 
ledge, and  are  tlie  more  sensible  of  tlic 
advantages  arising  therefrom,  in  propor- 
tion as  it  is  of  more  rare  occurrence. 
In  this  class  Dombey  found  admirers 
and  friends,  who  thought  themselves 
happy  to  offer  him  services,  opening 
to  him  their  purses,  and  cooperatinff 
with  him  in  doing  good ;  and  we  shafl 
F-)on  see  that  many  |)art3  of  his  con- 
duct migiit  well  excite  their  enthi;- 
siasra. 

Having  procured  the  necessary 
funds,  and  packed  up  his  collection, 
Dombey  wished  to  return  to  Ihiannco, 
where  he  had  left  his  companions;  a 
a  journey  at  this  time  full  of  danger, 
all  the  provinc  es  about  Lima  beii^g  irt 
aflame.  Th^  Indian  Tapac-maro,  pre- 
tending to  be  a  defendant  of  the  Incas, 
had  put  himsrlf  at  the  Iiead  of  a  con- 
siderable parly,  and* drawn  a  number 
of  villages  ittto  hii  rebellion.  'J  his 
war  had  already  occasioned  the  destnic- 
tion  of  sever.il  thousand  lives;  and  the 
bss  of  the  wlioie  of  Peru  was  dreaded. 
Notwithstanding  this  alarming  state  of 
affairs,  Dombey  continued  his  pursuits, 
and  arriving  at  Huanuco  the  latter 
end  of  December  1780,  he  found  the 
inhabitanrs  p'.ungeil  in  tl>e  gri*atcst  dis- 
tress and  consternation,  and  reduced  to 
extremities,  having  neither  food  nor 
nioaiey.  He  immediately  waited  on 
the  pre^ident  of  the  general  council, 
and  ollrred  him  llie  sum  of  1000  pias- 
tres, and  twenty  load^i  of  corn,  lor  the 
s«i])port  of  the  troops.  'I  lie  council 
and  ail  the  military  ofiicers  as-:»em- 
bled;  when  Dombey,  renewing  his 
offer,  added  that  of  raising  two  regi- 
ments at  his  own  exj)ense,  putting  him- 
self at  tile  head  of  iiiem,  and  marching 
against  the  rebels.  He.wiis  heard  with 
enihusiasm ;  and  although  his  offer  was 
not  accepted,  tJic  IspanisU  officers  were 


roused  by  the  liberality  of  a  French- 
man, and  engaged  to  fbrnish  the 
thousand  piastres,  and  to  maintain  the 
troops  at  their  .own  expense,  each  ki 
his  turn.  Thanks  were  voted  to  Dom- 
bey by  the  council,  by  the  officers,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  bishop;  they  ac- 
knowledged that  to  him  tbey  owed 
the  preservation  of  the  city,  and  per- 
haps the  termination  of  the  war;  in 
which  perished,  before  the  capture  of 
1  apoc-Maro,  a  hundrtd  thousand  perw 
sons.  Dombey,  however,  resolved  not 
to  profit  by  the  refusal  of  his  gift,  sent 
it  to  the  hospital  of  St  JeanHle-Dieu. 
to  be  distributed  amongst  the  poor.  On 
his  dei>arture  to  Huanuco  he  was  ac- 
companied of  the  inhabitants;  but  un- 
fortunately  the  glory  with  which  be 
was  covered  could  not  foil  to  excite 
envy. 

On  his  return  to  Lfma  he  reocnved 
the  moj-t  aillictmg  intelligence,  'ilie 
ship  Buen-Consejo  had  b^n  taken  by 
the  English.  All  the  collections  had 
been  purchased  at  Lisbon,  on  account 
of  the  Spanish  government,  and  M, 
Ortega  had  presented  to  his  Catholic  ma- 
jesty the  vases, the  dre$softhe incas, and 
other  valuable  articles  intended  for 
the  king  of  France.  Nothing  had  been 
ftMwar<»ed  to  Paris  but  the  duplicates , 
of  the  dried  plants  and  seeds.  As 
the  vessel  had  been  taken  by  the 
Engli>h,  and  the  property  bought  by 
Spain,  the  king  of  France  had  cer- 
tatnly  no  valid  claim  upon  it;  yet  a 
a  proceeding  so  opposite  to  the  elevat- 
ed sentiments  of  Dombey  could  not 
full  to  wound  bis  feelings.  He  did  not 
however  show  any  discontent ;  but  when 
those  who  iiad  profited  by  his  labours 
dared  to  add  repi-oaches,  he  repelled 
them  with  indignant  firmness.  **lh€ 
m-nister  for  the  Indies,"  said  the  vice- 
roy to  him,  **has  desired  me  to  inform 
you  that  tlie  king  of  Spam  thought  it 
strange  that  the  herbarium  designed  for 
him  was  not  so  considerable  as  that  for 
the  king  of  France."— ^**  And  has  not 
the  French  minister  also  written  to  your 
Kxtellency  to  complain  that  my  Spa^ 
nish  companions  have  not  transmitted  to 
Pans  copies  of  their  drawings  and  du- 
plicates of  what  they  have  collected?'* 
— *'No,  certainly;  but  the  Spanish 
ffentlemen  do  not  owe  any  thing  to 
Fraiice." — **And  what,  sir,  do  I  owe 
to  Spain  .>     Do^  the  kiog  o(   SpaU^ 
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pt  J  me  any  sahry  ?  You  may  ai^wcr, 
thai  since  it  is  demanded  of  me,  i  will 
never  irom  this  time  send  any  thins 
more."  The  viceroy,  who  possessed 
as  much  gentleness  as  dignit)-,  far  from 
resenting  this  pride,  endeavoured  to 
sooth  him>  and  pemuded  him  to  write 
civilly  lo  the  minister  for  the  Indies; 
and  i>ombey,  though  he  resisted  un- 
just oonuaands,  iB$*tantly  yielded  to 
these  polite  solicitations,  and  continued 
to  acttd  to  Spun  duplicates  of  each 
plant;  only  takmg  the  precaution  to 
demand  receipts,  that  he  might  have 
k  m  his  power,  to  produce  to  hb  court 
the  proof  of  his  proceedings. 

Exhausted  whh  fatigue,  our  traveller 
was  now  detinms  of  returning  t6 
Europe,  but  be  wished  first  to  visit 
CbiJi ;  a  country  the  more  interesting 
to  him,  because  the  climate,  being 
irerY  similar  to  that  of  France,  aflbnt- 
ed  hopes  that  its  vegetable  productions 
might  be  more  easily  naturalized. 
Uavm^  filled  twenty  cases  with  his 
collections,  and  deposited  them  at 
Lima,  with  directions*  to  have  them 
embarked  after  the  peace,  he  prepared 
to  set  off  for  Chili,  a  journey  requir- 
iog  enormous  expenses,  as  he  cuuld 
not  dispense  witn  his  two  servants, 
whom  he  had  instructed,  and  who  re- 
quired great  wag».  Money  was  neces- 
MTy,  a»  well  to  defray  the  expense  of 
his  journey  and  his  residence  in  the 
couiitr^r,  as  for  the  purdiase  of  the 
curiosities  he  might  meet  with ;  and  such 
was  the  zeal  £^  had  inspired,  that 
50,000  livres  were  oficred  him.  He 
also  liad  letters  of  recommendation  to 
the  most  distingutshed  characters,  and 
arrived  at  Conception  in  the  beginning 
gf  the  Tear  \7»2. 

In  this  city  a  contagious  disease  was 
at  that  time  making  dreadful  ravages ; 
many  had  perbhed ;  every  one  shut 
himself  up  in  his  house ;  and  the  sick 
were  abandoned.  Dombcy  was  advis- 
ed to  avoid  the  danger.  W  hat  indeed 
had  a  botanist  to  fear,  whose  employ- 
ment waa  to  ramble  over  the  country, 
and  m  a  climate  so  mild  that  it  wsu 
easy  to  avoid  every  suspected  house } 
But  Dombey  was  (not  only  a  botanist, 
he  was  likewise  a  physician,  and  his 
humanity  prompted  him  to  brave  every 
danger.  He  accordingly  settled  in  the 
city,  and,  excluding  himself  from  every 
bouse  where  the  contagion  had  not  reach* 


ed,  dedicated  his  whole  time  to  visif- 
-ing  the  poor,  furnishing  them  with  food, 
medicines,  vmegar,  sugar,  beds,  and 
even  nurses  at  5  livres  a  day.  He 
soon  found  that  the  distemper  was  nut 
so  fatal  when  treated  properly,  and 
he'detoted  h'unself  with  indefatigable 
courage.  When  it  was  observed  that 
he  cured  others  without  being  infected 
himself,  conlidence  returned,  the  srck 
were  taken  better  care  of,  and  in  the 
end  the  epidemic  totally  dibappeared. 
Dombey  \^  as  now  regarded  as  a  mes- 
senger from  heaven :  he  received 
thanks  in  the  name  of  the  whole  coun- 
try, and  was  offered  the  place  df 
physician  to  the  city,  with  a  salary  of 
10.000  livres.  Nor'were  other  means 
neglected  to  detam  him ;  for  Dombey 
having  regarded  with  much  interest 
a  beautiful  lady,  and  very  rich,  who 
was  herself  not  insensible  to  his  merit, 
the  bishop  o^  La  Conception  insisted 
upon  her  marrying  him.  Although 
more  itu;lined  to  tne  match  from  the 
feelings  of  his  heart  than  even  from 
the  prospect  of  riches  and  reputation, 
}^t  reflecting  that  thi^  marriage  would 
prevent  his  returning  to  his  own  coun- 
try, and  ollering  there  the  fruits  of 
his  labours,  he  resisted  the  tempta* 
tion,  and  to  avoid  the  stni^gle  lelt 
La  Conception  and  repaired  to  ^t.  Jagoi 
'i  hb  determination  he  was  sens:ble  lie 
might  live  to  rccret ;  but  he  considered 
it  as  a  duty  to  fulfil  the  mission  intrusted 
to  him.  \Vould  to  God  he  had  yield- 
ed to  these  solicitations  of  gratitude ! 
Perhaps  he  had  then  been  still  living; 
he  might  have  sent  his  collections  froiu 
Chili  to  Europe,  and  had  been  spared 
the  pain  of  seeing  him&elf  deprived  of 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  fruits  of  )m 
labour;  had  escaped  being  a  prey  to 
the  vexations  which  embittered  hnt 
latter  days,  and  nearly  deprived  him 
of  his  reason ;  nor  wotdd  he  then  have 
witnessed  those  sceiics  of  terror 
and  barbarity-  which  drove  him  from 
FVat.ce;  he  had  not  in  fine  perished 
miserably  without  rolulioD  or  friend 
to  soothe  his  «orrow.-^But  let  us  not 
anticipate  even^.  Don^bey  departed 
for  St.  Jago  after  having  filled  twenty 
ca£es,  ot  which  six  consiste<l  of  drt^d 
plants,  the  I  est  of  minerals,  shells,  and 
a  great  number  of  designs  that  he  ha^ 
caused  to  be  executed. 
During  his  residcDce  in  this  city. 
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-Ae  reputation  he  had  acquired  pro- 
cured nira  from  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment a  sufficiently  troutiiesoine  com- 
mission. The  quicksilver  mines  of 
Huanca-Velica  having  been  ruined  by 
the  fallinff  in  of  the  earth«  and  those 
cf  Abnaden  not  furnishing  a  suiticiealt 
supply  for  woiicing  the  gold  mines  of 
Peru  and  Chili,  Le  regent  dt:  I*  audience 
of  Chili  received  orders  to  cause  others 
to  be  sought  for.  Dombey  was  ap- 
plied to,  and  set  off  for  the  Cordilleras 
to  examine  the  old  mine  of  Coquimbo» 
which  had  been  abandoned  above  fifty 
years:  this  he  caused  to  be  cleared 
out,  and  a  plan  taken  of  it.  He  dis*- 
covered  at  Xarilla  a  mine  two  leagues 
in  extent ;  and  brought  back  specimens 
of  the  ore,  the  assay  of  which  left  no 
room  to  doubt  of  the  great  importance 
of  the  discovery.  These  in qumes  hav- 
ing led  him  to  examine  wiUi  care  the 
course  of  the  mines  and  the  nwdeof 
working  them,  the  signs  by  which  they 
may  be  detected  and  the  best  means 
of  rendering  them  productive,  he  ad* 
dressed  a  memoir  on  the  subject  to  tbe 
court  of  Spain.  At  the  same  time,  he 
pointed  out  a  new  mine  of  gold,  and 
mineralogists  were  sent  mto  Chili  in 
compliance  with  his  tnstnictions. 

in  this  excursion  into  the  Cordilleras 
he  had  to  travel  a  hundred  leagues* 
and  the  labour  lo  which  he  submitted 
nearly  deprived  him  of  his  hearing. 
He.  expended  15,000  livres,  the  re- 
imburi^empnt  of  which  he  relased,  al- 
leging that  he  was  happy  to  sacrifice  his 
time  and  labour  to  be  useful  to  Spain, 
as  he  thought  by  so  doing  he  sifconded 
the  intentions  of  France;  but  that  he 
could  render  no  account  of  his  ex- 
penses, except  to  the  government 
which  sent  him.  He  had  done  the 
same  with  regard  to  his  expenses  in 


tbe  analysis  of  the  mineral  \iaterf  of 
Caxatumbo. 

in  the  midst  of  these  labours    hb 
botanical  pursuits  were  not  neglected 
JHe  found  in  Chili  one  of  the    line^t 
trees  in  the  world,  observed  be£ore  br 
Molina,     and   imperfectly    desciibeii 
under  the  name  of   Piitus  aratuxtria* 
It  is  fit  for  masts,  having  a  traok   130 
feet  long,    and  straight  as  an  arrow. 
M.  Dauoenton  has  spoken  of  it  in  his 
Memoirs  of  Agriculture,  and  called  it 
^asilaire,     Lamarck  has  described  it 
under  the  name   of    Dombeya»    and 
}  uissieu  under  that  of  Araacaria.  I>oni«> 
bey  having  pointed  out  to  the  ^ani^ nk 
the  use  that  might  be    made  of  this 
tree,    and  proved  that  a  vessel  which 
had  been  dismasted  hail  been  repaired 
with  it  at  a  small  expensCr   the  minister 
of  the  .Indies  gave  him  the  thanks  of 
liis  Catholic  majesty,    it  is  to  be  re^ 
nretted  that   the    seeds   brought  mto 
Europe  have  not  germuiated,  :as  there 
is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tnee  would 
succeed  in   the  open  ground   in  the 
southern  departments  of  France,    and 
that  it  would  be  ven*  useful.    The  n«ts 
are  good  to  eat.    Cones,  male  oatkiiis« 
9nd  planks  of  tlie  wood^  are  preserved 
in  the  museum^. 

*i    ,11  lilt      ,  ,     .,   "    iil      .       .1    "         {    .    -UlJ 

*  Froui  cnals  lately  mn^e  l»otb  in  Chtii 
and  io  Portugal,  it  has  keen  found  that 
Che  Araocauia  is  not  so  proper  for  iiia^ts 
as  was  at  fir&t  soppds*  il,  the  \mhm\  being 
too  soft.  Two  other  specle.«»  of  Araucaria 
have  been  dij«ci>vered;  tbe  one,  a  native 
of  Norfolk  Island,  is  octiitJlly  cultivuted 
in  the  Kew  garden,  under  the  name  of 
Columbia,  the  tHL^uty  of  these  trttfs 
tempting  the  Eni^lisb  to  bestfkw  on  tbe 
genus  the  name  of  tbe  dincoverer  of  tbe 
Sew  World. — Author.  (It  is  L'tlcritiof 
wbo  called  it  Co/'<«Afi.— Edit.) 

To  be  ( Qiicludni  in  QUf  tufXL 


DETACHED  ANECDOTES. 


BLACK  MONDAY. 

HANMEIl'S>   Chrcnicle  gives  the 
blowing  account  of  the  origin  <^ 
tnis  name. 

'I'horoe  Caslle  is  now  Cullen's  wood ; 
'tis  now  an  old  stump  of  a  caslle 
3list  above  ground,  scarcely  two  mlU» 
from  the  city  of  Dublin.    This  City, 


by  reason  of  a  great  morhitity,  being 
jiMich  wasted  and  desolate,  tixe  in- 
habitants, after  their  country  manner 
upon  bolydays,  liorae  for  love  of  fresh 
air,  and  others  for  pastime,  pleasure 
and  gaming'  sake,  flocked  out  from 
thence  to  Cullen's  wood.  Upon  Moo- 
day   in  Easter-week,  the    Burns  and 
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Tools  (the  mountain  enemies)  like 
wolves  lay  in  ambush  .for  them,  aud 
finding  Ihey  were  unarmed,  fell  upon 
them,  and  &lew  about  three  hun(ired 
nit'D,  besides  woipen  and  cliildren^ 
ii-hotn  they  led  awuy  in  their  Iiands; 
soon  after,  upon  report  of  this,  the 
city  was  peopled  again  by  the  Bris- 
tolians.  Afterwards  that  dismal  day 
used  to  be  remembered,  and  solemn- 
ly observed  by  the  Mayor,  Sherifis, 
Aldermen  and  citizens,  with  feasting, 
music,  and  pitchmg  up  of  tents  m 
that  place  (as  though  it  was  to  dare 
tiiose  merciless  slave;  and  cowards) 
and  marching  there  regimental)y,  or 
in  corporations  in  the  best  method 
they  could  devise,  with  varieties  of 
fbnnalities,  as  drums,  colou.i^  ^ying'y 
and  other  figures  to  each  corporation. 
But  this  u  left  off  lately,  more  L>  the 
pity  ;  if  it  should  be  continued,  once 
every  two  years,  and  the  franchises 
every  third  year,  it  w^uld  occasion 
niuch  trade  to  most  of  the  trades- 
men and  dealers  In  the  city  of  DubUu. 

TEMPORA  MITTANTUR. 

Such  was  the  poverty  of  the  Western 
part  of  £ngland  durmg  part  of  the 
13th  Century,  that  we  find  the  Eng- 
lish Judges  excusing  themselves  to 
the  Lord  Chancellor,  from  holding  a 
court  of  Eyre,  in  Cornwall.  "  Si 
tcmamus  tbidem,  macros  genas  re- 
ponaI}imus."  Literally  thus,  *«  if  we 
^o  thither,  we  shall  bVing  back  lanthoro 
jaws." 

EXTRAORDINARY  VISITATION. 

Giraldus  Cambrensis  relates,  that 
there  is  a  small  island,  almost  adjoin- 
ing to  Anglesey,  which  b  inhabited 
by  Hermits,  living  by  manual  laioour, 
and  serving  God.  it  is  remarkable, 
that  when,  by  the  influence  of  human 
passions,  any  discord  arises  among 
them,  all  their  provisions  are  devoured 
and  infected  by  a  species  of  small* 
mictf,  with  which  the  island  i^Qunds ; 
but  when  the  discord  ceases>  they  arc 
no  longer  molested., 

LORD  Ali^LET. 

James  Lord  Audfey  attended  the 
Black  prince  at  the  battle  of  Poicliers, 
^  was  there  severely  wounded ;  the 
ftince  rewarded  him  with  a  gift  of 
«>ur  hundred  marks,  yearly  rem ; 
l^lucb  he  immediately  divided  among 
b«  four  esquires,  saying  at  the  sanje 

BELFAST  MAC.   NO,  VX. 


time  to  the  Prince,  ''Sir,  it  is  meet 
that  I  do  well  for  tho)>e  who  have 
deserved  best  of  me,  for  these  my 
esquires  saved  my  life  among  my 
enemies,  and  God  be  thanked,  my 
ancestors  have  left  me  sufficient  re- 
venues to  mamtain  me  in  your  ser^ 
vice."  This  nobleman  was  afterwards 
killed  at  CAorenheath,  in  Shropshire, 
during  the  contest  between  the  nouses 
of  York  md  JLancaster. 

CIRCUITS  IMMVNITBR  AITD  CONNAUGHT. 

Sir  Arthur  Chichester,  who  was 
Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  in  the  be- 
^nning  ot  the  reign  of  James  the  first, 
first  established  a  circuit  for  Judges 
of  Assi/.e,  in  the  provinces  of  \hin- 
ster  and  Connanglit 

ANECDOTE  OF  STR0KGB0W*S  SO^. 

It  is  recorded  tliat  Richard  Strong* 
bow,  who  first. invaded  Ireland,  had 
a.  j>on  who  being  desirous  to  signalize 
his  courage,  a-sked  his  father's  oer- 
mission  to  attack  the  Irish  army,  whicl^ 
had  collected  in  great  numbers.  On 
being  refused,  he  sallied  out  contra- 
ry to  or<lers,  but  was  so  warmly  re- 
ceived by  the  enemy,  that  he  was 
forced  to  retreat,  after  having  received 
a  severe  check.  No  sooner  had  he 
arrived  at  the  English  camp  than  his 
father,  incensed  at.  his  disobedience 
and  ill  success,  drew  his  sword,  and 
blunged  it  into  his  body.  He  was 
Duried,  as  was  Strongbow  himself  af- 
terwards, in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  now  called  Christ's  Church, 
DubUn. 

JULIUS  THE  SECOKD. 

Julius  11.  had  more  of  the  spirit  of 
a  soldier  than  an  ecclesiastic.  He  em- 
ployed the  great  Michael  Angelo,  to 
superintend  iiis  buildings;  and  when 
he  supposed  him  dilatory,  often  threat- 
ened to  throw  him  olt  the  scaft'old. 
Once  he  gave  him  a  severe  beating, 
which  he  afterwards  compensated  by 
a  handsome  present  in  money.  The 
same  artist  was  employed  to  cast  a 
statue  of  this  Pcpc  in  bronze*  for  the 
city  c*  U(ilop;:ia,  and  proposed  to  put 
a  book  in  h.s  hand.  **  No"  said  the 
military  pontiiT,  **  let  me  hold  a  sword, 
I  am  no  man  of  letters."  When  the 
Ben(ivoglio  family  became  masters  of 
Bolo^a,  the  statue  was  melted  down 
^  formed  mto  a  piece  pi  ordnance  ; 
a  change  winch  would  have  given 
Julius  a«  Jisplea^R%^oOgle 
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ABOU  JOSEPH. 

Abou  Joseph  Hotirished  in  the  reign 
of  Haroun  al  Raschtd,  by  whom  he  was 
appointed  to  an  office  in  Bagdat,  similar 
to  that  of  our  Lord  Chancellor.  He 
was  not  only  a  man  of  Learning,  but 
of  much  quickness .  in  repartee,  as 
appears  from  the  following  anecdote. 

Some  persons  bad  consulted  him 
on  some  point,  on  which  he  candidly 
acknowledged  his  ignorance,  lliey 
jeproached  him  with  receiving  large 
(ums  of  money  as  a  salary  from  the 
royal  treasury  ;  notwithstanding  which 
he  did  not  ^scharge  his  duty,  as  was 
proved  by  his  ignorance  in  this  par- 
ticular. ''My  friends"  replied  he,  '*  [ 
receive  a  salary  proportioned  to  >vbat 
I  kruroi,  but  if  I  yfere  to  leceive  i^i 
proportion  to  what  I  do  not  know,  all 
the  treasures  of  ttte  Khalifat  would  be 
iusufiicicnt  to  pay  me." 

ORIENTAL  POETS. 

The  poels  of  Arabia  stand  high  in  the 
estimation  of  the  Eastern  Literati.  One 
of  the  most  conspicuous  of  them  is 
AboU'Tamam,     who  was  bom  about 


the  year  190  of  the  Heiira,  and  died 
about  the  year  231.  His  life  was  ra- 
ther short,  as  had  been  predicted  of 
him  b^  one  of  his  friends,  who,  witb 
a  ^tlikmg  accuracy  of  comparison,  said 
that  the  actiyity  ©f  his  mind,  would 
consume  his  body,  as  the  blade  of  ai» 
Indian  sword  wears  out  its  sheath. 
The  testimony  pven  of  his  works  by 
a  brother  poet,  is  one  of  the  most  un- 
equivocal kind.  When  a  vxiter 
not  only  praises  the  works  of  a  co- 
temporary  author,  but  even  exalt* 
them  above  his  own,  wc  have  the 
strongest  evidenCfe  in  Iheir  favour. 
'J 'his  is  the  case  with  respect  to  Abou 
Tamam's  works:  for  Bakhleri,  who 
h  highly  esteemed  as  a  poet  among 
the  Arabians^  being  asked  his  opinion 
of  them,  and  whether  himself  or  Abou 
Tamam  were  the  better  poet?  inge- 
nuously declared,  "what  is  good  ia 
Abou  'I'amam's  writings,  far  siirpasse* 
the  best  of  mine  ;  while  the  bad  ii> 
mine  is  much  more  tolerable  than  the 
exceptionable  parts  of  his." 


USEFUL  INVENTIONS. 


0n  enrployrnsr  Coal  Gas  for  UghtinsK 
Amall  nmnvfactorieSt  and  for  other 
purposes  front  a  paper  by  Mr.  B. 
Cnok,  rf  Caroline -street,  Birmini^- 
ham.  pujL.joui.  v.xxi,  p.  I0'2yi. 

HriHERTO  Coal  Gas  has  only 
been  employed  permanently  for 
lii^htinft  large  manutuctories.  Mr. 
Cook  lias  applied  this  Gas  on  a  smaller 
scale  in  Ims  manufactory  of  metallic 
toys,  and  has  very  benevolently  pub- 
lished an  accounl  of  the  great  advan- 
tages he  lias  found  from  its  use  to 
induce  others  to  follow  his  exampje. 

Mr.  Cook's  apparatus  consists  of  a 
small  cast  iron  pot,  containing  about 
«ight  gallons,  with  a  cast  iron  cover 
hited  to  it  with  sand,  which  serves  as 
a  retort  for  forcing  over,  the  g:*i  from 
tlie  coal  -placed  in  it,  by  fire  applied 
beneath  it ;  from  this  pot  a  pipe  passes 
the  gas,  through  water,  '  to  a  reser- 
voir, which  houls  abont  400  gallons, 
whence  it  is  conveyed  all  round  the 
wot  k-shops,  tiirou^h  tubes  formed  of 
okl  gun  barrels,  wmcklnay  be  procur- 


ed  from  the  gim  manufacturers  at  a 
cheap  rate.  Mr.  Cook  finds  the  tlaiiic 
of  the  gas  much  superior  to  that  from, 
a  lamp  urged  by  a  blo\^  pipe  for  sol- 
dering, wliith  is  much  used  in  liis 
trade;  this  tlame  rs  (juicker  and  sharp- 
ei*,  is  constuntl  V  ready  for  use,  and  per- 
ibnns  the  work  more  neatly  and  n^ore 
expeditiousK' than  the  lamp  which 
requires  to  burn  some  time  before  its 
llame  is  sufficiently  powerful  for  use. 
so  that  l)oth  the  workman's  time  is  k>st 
by  it,  and  imich  oil  is  wasted  to  no 
purpf)5;e. 

'J  his  rrry  useful  application  of  the 
pas,  of  which  Mr.  Cook  is  the  Ifir^t 
ihvrntor,  makes  it  necessary  to  keep 
the  apparatus  in  constant  action,  day 
and  night,  while  hiis  men  are  at  worl^ 
and  twent}-five  pounds  of  coal  put 
into  the  pot,  are  found  to  be  sufficimt 
to  aflbrd  all  the  gas  wanted  every 
twenty-four  hours,  with  a  consider- 
able surplus,  which  is  burned  to  waste 
when  not  wanted;  the  whole  quan- 
tity of.  gas  produced  by  this  quant Uj 
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of  coal  is  computed  to  be  600  g^ons, 
twenty-five  pounds  more  coal  will  be 
fully  adequate  ioi  the  tire  beneath  the 
pot,  daring  the  same  period;  tiie 
coke  produced  in  the  process  may  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose. 

This  quantity  of  coals  cost  Mr. 
Cook  only  four  pence*  and  for  tiiis 
smaii  charge  he  lias  light  supplied  equal 
to  that  of  eighteen  or  twinty  candles, 
of  six  to  the  pound,  besides  the  sav- 
iag  of  the  oil  and  cottou  for  his  sol- 
dt^ring  lamps,  which  used  to  cost  him 
full  30/.  a  year:  from  this  saving  only 
five  shillings  a  week  are  to  be  deducted 
for  the  charge  of  a  man  to  attend  the 
gas  apparatus,   part  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Cook  only  values  the  coke 
produced  at  2/  10*.  a  year,  which 
from  bis  own  account,  in  another 
part  of  his  paper,  is  evidently  too  little; 
tor  he  states  there,  that  coke  in  stoves 
or  furnaces  lasts  so  much  longer  than 
coals  (on  account  of  the  Hame  of  the 
bitumen  in  the  latter,  causing  the  whole 
to  consume  with  great  rapidity)  that 
«*  two  fires  of  coke  will  la>t  loneer  than 
three  of  coal."  He  also  makes  no 
allowance  for  the  value  of  the  tar, 
setting  that  off  for  casual  losses; 
but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  tar  will 
be  more  valued  and  have  a  better 
sale,  when  its  good  properties  for 
paving  ships  are  better  known,  of 
wliich  a  notable  instance  has  been 
mentioned,  in  the  account  of  the  ship 
Economy,  constructed  on  Mr.  J.  W. 
Bosweirs  patent  plan,  which  vessel  was 
paid  with  it  on  her  last  voyage,  but 
even  if  not  sold,  it  would  be  of  some 
value  in  burning  in  the  retort  to  pro- 
duce gas. 

Mr  Cook's  statement  of  the  account 
of   the  annual  cost  of  the  gas,    con-, 
trasted  with  that  of  candles,    &c.  for 
the  same  purpose,  is  as  follows : 

Yearly  expense  in  coals  and  Dr. 

man, :fl8  10    0 

Interest  of  forty-two  pounds 

(cost  of  apparatus)   •  •    2    0    0 
Profits  per  year,  ......  .  30    0    0 

^50  10    0 


Twenty  weeks  candles,  at  eigh*  Cr. 

teen  shillings  perweek,9^t8     0  0 

Oil  and  cotton  for  lamps,    .  .  30    0  0 

Coke  worth,  estiiiiat«d|   •  .  .    g  10  0 

i!50  iO  0 


An  apparatus  which  saves  30/.  per 
annum,    costs  from  Mr  Cook's  state-  r 
inent,  only  42/.     He  tliinks  the  plan  r 
mi^ht  be  used  to  great  advantage  pn 
a  still  smaller  scale,  for  those  who  use 
but  six  candles  and  one  soldering  lamp, 
and  for  tiiis  purpose  a  first  e}q>eose  ^f 
ten  or  twelve  pounds  would  be  suifi- 
cient,   which  would  be  saved  in  the 
first  year.      Mr.  Cook  acktiowledges  * 
the  profit  to  be  under-rated,   as  uve^. 
gas  would  not  be  wanted  for  light  in* 
summer ;  the  coke  seems  rated  so  muc^f 
beneath  its  value,    that  probably  the. 
error  of   the  credit  on    tlib   account 
would  add  much  to   that  mentloned^^ 
and  both  together  cause  the  profit  to 
be  much  higher  than  what  is  stated. 
Mr.  Cook  states  that  o^nsklerable  na- 
tional benefit  wonld^  arise  front   ^tit   ' 
general  use  of  gas  lights,  by  redudng' 
the    importation    of   tallow,-   aiid   <£ 
spirits    of    turpentine;    as'  the   spirH 
which  might  be  drawn  from,  the  taK 
f  of  which  spitlt  a  ^d  deal  it  stfso  pro- 
Quced  in    procurmg  the  gas)    would 
answer  all   purposes  pfx>b^ly  as  well 
as  that  imported  from  Russb,    wbidi 
now  costs  twenty  shillings  a  gallmi, 
though  formerly  the  same  quantity  wM 
sold  tor  three  and  sixpence.  ' 

Mr.  Cook  has  promised  to  com* 
municate  to  the  public,  plans  and 
dravrings  of  a  small  gas  apparatus  soffit 
cient  to  enable  any  man  to  put  onf 
up  for  himself;  which  will  be  of  thi 
more  value  as  we  have  as  yet  tio  e^act 
description  in  print  of  ^the  whole  jiro- 
cess  of  managing  the  pa  from  actu4 
practice  in  thb  country;  manf  tnti- 
nute  parts  of  the  apj)aratus,  which  % 
person  familiar  witn  them  would  adt 
think  of  consequence  enough  to  men- 
tion, would  require  many  trikis  from 
any  one  else,  before  they  could  be 
made  to  the  best  advantage. 

A  method  of  constructing  a  gas 
apparatus,  called  a  Thermcpale  was 
puolished  in  Souini's  Journal;  and 
afterwards  a  translation  of  the  account  \ 
was  inserted  m  the  Repository  of  Arts, 
No.  49,  with  a  plate.  It  does  not 
appear,  however,  from  this  that  'any 
stoves  were  actually  made  oil  thu 
plan,  or  tkat  its  utility  wdl  much 
proved  by  experiment  If  contaias 
the  only  descriptiofi  we  are  »;:quait}t4d 
with,  of  a  method  of  passing  the  gi^ 
through  wate% 
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Mt  Cook  has  remarked,  (kit  if  the 
\ise  of  coal  gas  became  universal,  so 
nracH  Coke  would  be  matie  "m  pro* 
dnc^g  it,  tlmt  it  Uould  probably  put 
a  ?t6p  to  the  manufacture  ot'  coke  at 
tlie  coal  works.  'I'lm  would  ^\*o  be 
a  ftatKMral  atlvantoge,  »s  tl>e  prodigi- 
oiH  quantity  cf  heat  and  light,  at  pre- 
sdttl,  Mmsted  in  the  coal  "work^j,  would 
then  be  ail  converted  to  profitable 
U9e?.'  He  has  al5»o  observed,  that  aiio- 
tfier\:onsemiente  of  this  measure  would 
be';'  the  reductioii  of  the  pHce  of"  can- 
did, oil,  tertow,  and  of  course,  of  »oap. 

(Jfotfp  an4.  «My   method  qf  .dianing 

dio^'turf  into  Cpkc,  from  the  Trans^ 

i^tioiis  of  the  Dublin  Societg, 

■  Obj^rvH^g  that  charred  tm   is  not 

T|?jt,  be>/:oH|e  a  maufacture,  or  brought 

U>  oia,^t  U>r  the  use  of  smiths  or  I'ari* 

^8  in^inu^urers,,    it  is  prop^'Sed  to 

yendf  r  thi#  ea^y*  aod  profitable  to  every 

j^r.^tt?r. 

.  .h^$^p^  pit  be  dug  in  the  floor  of 
Ibje  cabin*  .near  the  hearth,  two  feet 
^eepn  ^nd,  a^  loiig  and  as  broad,  as  a 
fl^  can  be  convaiiei)tly  got ;  if  of  the 
\e^b  qf  the'heartb>  and  three  feet 
KMje-,  the  better. 

]Le"t  a  hole  be  cut,,  cither  round  or 
si|ttj|re»  ij>  the  middle  or  tbe  riag, 
IgMre;  enough  for  the  arm  to  go  in, 
^lS  to.  r«aSh  to  each  extremity  of  the 

S\U  -Jaad  ief  a.  flag-cover  be  made  to 
t'the  Me;  liiei(:e  may  be  an  iron  ring 
jir.^e^cyyier  to -lift  it  ojji*  and  on. 

..  iVv'h^uever  -the  ppor  cottar  boils  his 
j|^Otatoes»  there  are  usually  left  in  the 
.gfUte;  or  on  the  beariU,  a  number  of 
f)ieto€a.of,turf,  thorovrghly  burnt,  lit 
Jsa  dck^';<>r  qhar,  which  are  sutVercd  to 
-w«rte  ^id  burn  out  into  ashes, 
r  Let  4htse  thoroiigh  inn^ht  lumps  of 
•^rf,  141  their  -glowing  state,  be  taJ:ea 

off  with  the  tpngs*  and  conveyed  into 
'.yie  pit,  covering  the  holt;  pt  the  Hag 

immediately^  to  exclude  the  air ;  these 
;Imnp5  of  turf  will  be  charred  or  coked, 
rJtit.  fwc  wse.     V^hei)  the  pit  is  full,  let  it 

he  emptied  out  into  a  dry  corsier  of  the 
•^bim  till. there  1$ a  quantity  for  mar- 
.^et,    it  will  K  ivadiiy  bo^^ht  up  by 

the  smlthsi  i^  the  f»>fge,   or  chauged 

'/or.  hoi^  shoes  or  iron  york,  wanted 

fcCj.cars.V  The  .<50U*itry  smiths  seldom 
itiM».,tl>e  tjjrf  proper^  for  coke.  Or 
.povef  it  sufliWRtly  trcjia  the  air,  when 

t  urnt,  ^o  maKe  good  ^ar  or  cgke. 


A  quantity  made  by  this  direction 
was  sent  to  the  manufacturers  of  japan, 
at  Newry,  and  they  certified  that  it 
wa?f  nearly  equal  to  cliarcoal,  but 
burnt  something  quicker.  1' he  greasy 
or  soapy  black  turf  is  the  best  for  coke. 

If  the  landlords  would  make  a  few 
of  these  pits  here  and  there,  on  the 
mountainous  or  boggy  parts  of  their 
estates.  It  would  soon  become  common. 
Description  of  a  tetnjiorary  Lt/e-boat, 

fecoffWiended  to  be  meet  on  the  coast 

hflrttand, 

Reading  the   account   of  the  ship- 
wreck at  Bally  castle,  1  could  not  but 
lament  the  want  of  thai  useful  machine, 
a  life-boat,  which  has  proved  so  service- 
able in  similar  cases,  when  all  prospect 
of  Assistance  without  it,  seemed  titteriy 
impossible.     As  ft  is  however  impro- 
bable that  a  sufficient  number  of  boats 
on  the  most  approved  plan  could  be 
iitationed   in  sufficient  numbers  along 
pur  widely  extended  coasts,  to'  be  rea- 
4y  in  every  case  of  emergency  ;    1  of- 
fer the  following  plan  for  converting 
any  boat  into  a  good  substitute.      U 
.  is  well  known  that  air  is  d*  thousandf 
times  lighter  than  water,    and  that  t 
cubic  foot  of  fresh  water  weighs  sixty-* 
five  pounds ;  could  therefore  a  suffi- 
cient jiumber  of  air-tight  compartments 
be  made  in  any  boat,   it  is  clear  she 
iTiust    float     when    even    filled    with 
water  and  heavy  articles.    l*he  Esqui^ 
meiiux  andGreenlandtrs  construct  boats, 
wuich,  froni  being  covered  over  with 
a  skin,    which  laces  tight   about   the 
body    of  the   person    who  tiavipates 
ihem,  thereby  excluding   water  fW>m 
the  cavity,  pass  without  danger  through 
the  most  turbulent  seas ;  and  Dr.  Frank- 
lin, among  many  other  valuable  hints 
for  enlargii^g  the  comforts  of  mankind^ 
suggests  this  idea  of  having  air-tight 
compartments  in  vessels  to    augment 
their  fioatability,    and    also,   that  by 
bunging  up  the    water  casks  as    they 
were  emj>tied,     a    collection    of    air 
might  be  formed,   capable  of  floating 
several  tons*.     AH  that  is  necessary 
to  convert  any  common   boat  into  a 
life- boat  is  to  dispose  a   number   of 
small   casks,    closely  bunged,    under 
the  thwarts,  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
boat,  and  securing  them   from  mov- 

♦  See  Franklin'fc  Works,  vol.  ii.  170. 
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log,  fot  opoD  their  Mag  jBrmly  fixec^ 
depends  the  ittfetv  of  mc  crew.      A 
teft  gaUon  keg^  boidiDg  eighty  pounds 
of  water  roay  serve  as  d  atandard  to 
reckon  froib,    sid  as  a  nnall  boat,  or 
Norway    vawl^     can    bold*  ten   such 
MDall   casks,     without  inconvenience, 
3Jid  as  the  boat  wilt  £oat,  when  with- 
out heavy  articles,  even  when  ttxW  of 
water,   we  may  safely  calculate  on  a 
jtoaiahility  of  eight-hundred  -  pounds, 
and  so  iu  proplortton  on  a)I  other  oc- 
casions.   Some  ballast  may  be  neces- 
ary  in  ord^^^r  to  give  steadiness,    but 
this  need  be  in  small  quautily>  if  dis- 
posed in  the  very  botto^,    of.it  mi^ht 
evea   be   piecey  of     timber*     wbldi 
would  not    dunkiish   the    bnoyance^ 
yet  preserve  Ibe  boat  upright  among 
the  waves,     especially   as  w«  do  not 
sHppSse  the  boat  to  oacry  saiL    In  a 
boat  thus  prepared,  ikile  danger  is  to 
be  apprehended,  aibd  when  confidence 
eoables  men  to  think  with  composure, 
they  will  be  able  to  make  good  i  tand- 
bs  at  tiie  mo5it  fiVonrable   momeiit. 
and  s'Kftful    ?eamen    wiTl  know    that 
even  daring    tremendous    gales,     b^ 
at^diticii  to  the  wave^    a  ^t  landing 
may    be    anected     io..  many    places^ 
where  certain  (destruction  would  most 
pievitabIy|fol}ow  a  precipitate  attempt. 
People  accustomed  to  triumph  ove^ 
difficulties  acquire,   by  habit,    a  con- 
tenot  ^r  danger,    but    certainly    H 
voindbe  worth  consideration  to  have 
all  fishing  boats,    pleasure  boats,  and 
ooe  boat  at  least  beiongiitff  to  every 
ship,  adajrted  at  ail  times  Sot  glandiog 
heavy  seas  without  beiog  liable  either 
to  sink  or  overset,    a   mutter  easily 
aecompli^heU  tf  the  balk^  was  a  bar 
•of  iron  placed  on  the   keel  and  air- 
ti^  compartments  mi^'  be    made 
^itevt  much  expense* or  faioottv^i- 
ence>  tmdemealh  the  seats,  and  at  the 
stem  and  stem,    of  sufli'  ient  capacity, 
both  to  float  the  ballast  with  any  com- 
mon ciuantity  of  loadb^,  and  to  en- 
sure safety  to  the  crew. 

Since  writing  tlie  above,  I  am  hap- 
pv  to  find  the  latter  part  of  this 
Pun  has  been  carried  into  effect  by 
Mr.  Christopher  Towill,  and  after  the 
most  satisfactory  trials,  a  figure,  with 
a  complete  description,  has  been  given 
to  the  public,  in  Nicholson's  Journal, 
of  January  1,  1809.    "The following 


is  m  desonptioB  of  Uttt  boai  ai  built 
by  Mr.  Christopher  TowHl,  of  1  eisn- 
month.    Her  length  k  thirty  feet,  nef 
broidth  ten,  her  depth  tlnve  feet  silt 
inches.    1  he  space  between  her  timbers 
is  ^ted  up  wiUi  Pmewood;    this  » 
done  with  a  Tiew  to|jevent  Ae  watef 
lodging  there.    The  pme  wood  is  well 
caulked  and  paid^     she  i^  buoyed  up 
by  ei^  metal   cases,    four  on  eaca 
side;    ttieie   are  water-tight,    and  in- 
dependent of  each  other.     They  will 
serve  to  buoy  up  six  tons,  but  i  find 
that  all  the  buoyant  parls  oT*the  boat, 
tafecn  collectively,  wttl  buoy  ujjJ  tfen 
tons.     The  cases  are  securefy  decked    ' 
over  and  boiarded  on  the   sides  with 
pine.     There  is  a  afcirttle  to  each  casi 
to  put  goods. in:    the  Mgcs  are  lined  . 
With  baize,   and  over  each  sdufttc  \k 
the  case,  is  one  of  wood,  <rf  a  larg^ 
size,  the  margin  of  which  is  lined  m 
the  same  manner,  to  exclude  tfie  walet. 
Between    the   cases    are    Noriregian 
balks,  bpM  to  the  bottos^,  wkI  :Uf^ 
tencd  to  each  other  by  iron  clamps, 
&nd  decked  Ofer.    The  depth  of  \m 
keej  is  about  nine  inches  oelow  th^ 
gafboard-streak,  the  dead  rising  Is  font 
mches.      Her    keel  b  narrow  at  thp 
under  part,  and  wide  above,    for  ttw* 
purpose  of  giving  the  ^mber  agpo4 
bed,  which  will  support  %ht  bolts  in 
pase   a  necessity    snould  arise  to  en- 
counter band-banks.  '  '  in  sailing  over 
k  b^,   or  ia  places  where  the  water 
is  shatlow,    the  rudder  will  with  ease 
«kaw  up  even  with  the  keel,  andwbtA 
in  deep  water   it  will  let  down,   in- 
stantly, and  with  equal  facility,  a  foot  , 
-below  it ;  in  conse(|uence  of  whidi  ad«  ' 
vantage,  the  boat  is    found   to    steer 
remarkably'  well.     The  forecastle  df 
tile  boat  fornis  a  cabin  10  feet  wide, 
6  feet  long,    and   4  feet  deep,    into 
which  women,  cliildren,  and  disabled 
persons  may  be  put.    It  b  furnished 
besides,  with  two  grapnels,  very  pro- 
per to  be  thrown  on  board  a  wreck,  io 
ride  by.    Ihe  grapnei  ropes  will  as- 
sist the  sufferers  to  remove  and  escape 
from  the  wreck  to  the  boat.     She  k 
likewise  equipped  with  masts  and  sails, 
and    is   as    manageable   with     them, 
i»  aiTy    boat  of  her  dimensions  cah 
possibly  be.    in  a  tempest  however, 
she  must  be  dismasted  and  rowed  by 
fourteen  men,    with   oars^     1 6   fe^ 
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kmg,  double  1)3f>lKd.  The  men  are 
all  lasteoed.  to  the  thwarts  by  rope«, 
and  cannot  be  vrashed  from  their  seats. 
iU  a  pleasure«boat  she  answers  ex- 
tremely weU.  And  with  respect  to 
ftfejty  I  cui  8ay»  that  I  have  sailed 
in  her  from  Bri^toD>  round  the  Cor* 


nish  coast  to  CoDway,  in  North  Wales, 
without  any  accident,  though  we  ex.- 
perienced  some  drea«iful  weather  on 

our  Voyage." Nitkoiton^s  Journal  qf 

Natural  PhiloiOpky^  Chtmittrg,  ondUmArtSm 
vol.  %iM.pSbtWik  the  plan. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


ANALYSIS  OF  1808. 

AV  ODI,  ADDHESSBP  TO  THE  PH  VT»ES  OF 
tHE  BELFAST  MAGAZINE. 

l^etoreriK  deltclando  parUerque  monendo. 
Good  Meauieu^s  printers,  Smyt«  and 

LVON4» 

yurses  and  accouchears  of  science. 

Plying  nloft  there,  »t  your  Magazine, 
from  case  to  case  so  nimbly  roving. 
Your  AtMA$  and  omegas  moving, 
'  O'er  Koster's*  stble  imps,  suptuma  yoa 

reign;  ^   xu  • 

ffaldngthem  iliip,  like  conicnpts,  to  their 

places, 
Where  rank  and  file,   »rrang»d  m  iron 

space?, 
-  They  form  divisions,  now,  as  grenadiers, 
Asain,  as  Voltigenrs.  diffusely  cracking, 
>Vw  overthTOWD,  tlie  rogijes  are  seot  a 

parking,  . 

*  And  lieap'd  in  holes  together,  1ft  m 

^ers. 
What  will  you  ciuse  these  imps  of  yours 
to  say  ?  ... 

When  they  try  back.  In  order  to  display 

K  brief  epitome  of  last  yearns  wonders, 
WIH  they,  in  lernls  of  trath  and  candour 

state,  '  ' 

A  fcithfiil  pictnre.of  a  tcene,  replete 
Witb  statesmen's  errors— milit^iy  Wiwh 
d«vs? 
One  ToyallKMise  dcthron'd— appther  fled  ; 
Comfnerce  oonvula»dr-'var»8  horrors  widcr 

*  ly  spresd-r- 
jConventjoiiWiF-edictii— orders,  and  embar- 

Arms-r-horKes— powder-^men,  and    casli 

in  cargoes 
To  Spain  traiwported,  there  to  reinstate 
King  FEanmANno,  on  hisfsther»s  seat, 
Kestore  the  inquisition,  and  replace 
In  monkish  splendor,  til  the  monkish  race. 
.    SboDld  these  same  imps  of  BouapaK 

tay  ought; 
Take  the  advice  of  one  by  prudence  taught. 


•  Uowntiu.  Korter,   a  dtten  cf  Hasritm  Ip- 
fo^or  qf  mov^l^  typ^. 


Of  BoNi  always  as  you  go  along. 

Say  *•  every  action  of  his  life  was  wrong,** 

Call  him  "  a  monster— tyrant^  hell-hoand 

—thief. 
Robber— and  mnrderer— hypocrite; in  brief. 
Pour  torrents  of  abuse  upon  his  head, 
glse^^wliat  you  say  of  him,  will  ike*er  be 
read. 
Should  LosrrAMiA  chance  to  be  the  il»ciiie, 
Vimeria's  battle,  or--tbey  must  not  name 
The  officer  commanding,  but  assert, 
«  That  every    British  soldier  did  exert 
His  native  prowess,  and  that  vict'ry  flew. 
From  rank  to  rank,  commanding  to  pur&ue 
The  routed  Oaul$,  till  General  Sopsesede, 
With  rafcn's scream  their  martial  ardour 

Croaking  in  accent  like  the  voice  of  fate. 
The  dismal  order— Bbitish  rtoors  rrfreo/  / 
Th'ifi favorite  Genera/,  what  he  is»  or  who. 
Whether  Sir  Arihttr^-'HaTry^-or  Sir  Here  ! 
iNftUiET  oora  NOTTtlL  y  »i»d  therefore, 

mum, 
Myrtheer  Van  Rosier  must,  on  this  be  dnmb. 
Siiioiild  Spanish  patriptism  next  come  on, 
God  knows,  to  praise  it,  all  are  very  prone, 

And  much,  all  Uht  a  fashionable  road  : 
Upon  this  subjact,  to  remove  all  doubts. 
And    more   sublimely    sympathize    our 
.  thoughts, 
Frpm  pLn  Atc4iO*— take  the  foVowiny 
oda: 
«<  What  constitutes  a  state  ? 
Kot  bigh-mis*d  battlement  or  laboured 
om^uiid. 
Thick  wall  or  moated  gate. 
Not  cities  proud  with  spires  and  turreu 
crowned. 
Not  bays  and  broad-arm»d  ports, 
W  here,  lapghing  at  the  storms,  rich  navies 
ride. 
Not  starred  and  spangled  courts, 
Where  low-brow'd    baseness  waits    per- 
ftimes  to  pride: 
No— MEN,  high-minded  meh. 
With  powers  as  far  above  dull  brutes  eft- 
dt^edc 
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In  forest,  brake«  6rdeny 
As  beasts  excel  cold  rocks,  dud  bramUet 
rude;  ^ 

Men,  who  their  duties  know ; 
But  know  their  riirhU,  and  knowing,  dare 
maintain  ; 
Prevent  the  long  aim»d  blow, 
Ind  crash  the  tyrant  while  they  rend  tb« 
chain : 
Tle«f  constitute  a  state. 
And  sov'reisrn  law,  that  states  collected  nill. 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elat« 
Sits  £mpress,  crowning  good,  repressing 
ill  5 
Smit  by  her  sacre^  frovo, 
The  fiend  dtserttwn,  like  a  vapour  sinks. 

And  e*en  tb'  aU  dazzling  crown. 
Hides  his  faint  ray5<  and  at  her  bidding 
shrinks,  &c." 

Perhaps  this  ode  ^y  teach  us  to  e^tplain. 
Why,   matters    went   not   othrmise  in 

Spain, 
Now  show  some  learning,  *twill  obtain 

you  faoK*, 
And  tell  us  all  about  the  ancient  name  ; 
i^hra^  a  passage-^SA^pAon  arabbit«— mind. 
In  both  these  words,  Chaldak  roots  we  find, 
Ibrria  and  Hiipania  thence  are  brought, 
Which  quickly  give  the  derivation  aiougbt, 

Of  ViaiATtJs  sing,  and  tell  us  how 
The  rugged  Shepherd  from  his  mountain's 

brow. 
When  Roman  JEagUs  did  his  plains  assail, 
*'  Rushed  like  a  torrent  down  upon   the 

vaXc, 
Sweeping"  their  forces  from   the  bloody 

fieldj  ' 

In  variods  baules  made  their  leaders  yield  ; 
And,  for  a  season  the  confines  of  Spain, 
From  Rome'«  all-conqu*nng  legions  did 

maintain. 

When  foul  corruption  o'er  the  Senate 

raign'd 
And  civil    strife  with  Rotaan  blood  had 

stain'd 
The  Campus  Martins  j  great  Scrroaiifs 

view, 
T*  Iberia's  shores,  retiring  with  a  few 
Of  Rosii's  lAfT  CITIZENS,  and  there  erect 
A  new   republic,    with  whose  force    he 

check';dt, 
And  in  successive  conflicts  overcome, 
AU  the  arUtoeratk  pojter  qfRomt, 

His  government  on  virtue -founded  rose 
In  strength  superior  to  surrounding  ibes; 
From  his  peninsula,  be  always  drove 
Each  proud  invaderwho  against  him  strove; 


Till  vile  Perptrmd  sunk  in  tr6a«h*ry'9 
flood,   •  *" 

With  factious  dagger  drank  bis  sacred 
bloodv 

By  luxury  debasM,  the  Roman  name, 
And  lioman  province  soon  a  prey  became  , 
To  YisicoTUsledouby  Leovicilde, 
Who  many  years,  of  Spain  the  cmpii« 
held. 

After  lohg  lapse,  and    many    Ibreiga 
shocks, 
Seefam'd  Pelacw,  on  Astteia's  rocks^ 
Defeat  the  crescent,  reinsUte  t^he  cross. 
And  drive  the  Moors  from  SfAtM  with  little 
loss. 
Novv  to  your  Imps,  I  vow  and  I  de4!lare^ 
All  this  historic  lingo  makea  me  stare  : 
How  does  it  tcmch  the  present  state  of 
Spain  ? 
Good  Mr.  Querist,  •«^ 'tis  on  alterM  day, 
SsETOMtTs  &  CO.  (your  Imps  will  say) 
Good  Lord  !— were    Heroes  and  com- 
manded MZN  I 

Again,  urto  your  Imps,  I   say,  how  ? 

how  ? 
Your  Imps  will  say  ••  such  men  arc  not 

there  now ; 
For  if  they  were,  and  all  the  SrAifiSR 

FOLK, 

Determin'd  to  resist  a  tyrant's  yoke  ; 
The  Empeeor  Nap,  with  his  immense  ar- 
ray, 
In  three  short  weeks,  "  tkey*d  drhe  into  tk» 

Sea,''  ^, 

BderUecuifo,Jan,3,lSCf9.  ^^^^^^^E, 
To  be  continued. 


•  toaia  hat  alwavs  been  Cunow  liar  Rabbits,  at  a 
proof  that  they  ttSll  aboond  there,  tee  Bwapgrt^t 
a4dre«  to  the  Ctne^ior  •/ hUdnd^ 

t  A  boos  for  the  Bel£Mt  CijU^. 


BOPEAND  LOVE  ;  AN  ALLECORT. 

When  guilt  had  first  provoke  the  wrath 

of  heaven. 
And  wretchrd   man  from  paradise  was 

driven ; 
Onward  he  mov'd  with  totterins:  steps  and 

slow. 
While  every  gesture  spoke  remorse  and 

wdj 
Dejected  melancholy  marked  his  air. 
His  darkened  features  rloudt^d  by  dospalr  ; 
Without  one  cheering  thought  \\j  soothe  hiu 

breast, 
He  wandered  forth  to  seek  a  place  of  re^t. 
All  nature  seein'd   his  deep  distr<;ss   to 

s<hare. 
Gloomy  the  skirs,  jmd  heavy  felt  the  air  ; 
The  flocks  no  more  their  wonted  spotty 

pursu'd, 
Nor  birds,  that  joyless  mom,  their  songi* 

renew'd. 
An  awe-struck   silence  every    creature 

kept, 
Swt,  that  alternately,  TTreslghM  and  wppt. 
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Wetfle4  atlen^h  in^o^y  lud  iu  mind.  With  this  celestial  child  io  tliee  is  given, 

Ou  a  green  bank  their  languid  limb;*  re-  -  4,^r€t«ste  of  those  joys  prepared  in  hea«. 

^Jlin'd;  ven, 

When  Adam  thus  th'  oppreHsivp  silence  While  1  that  heaven  shall  place  before 

l>rok«^,.  tlieir  eyes, 

Amid  deep  fijchs  and  groans  the  murmur  Attend  through  lil*e,«nd  guide  them  to  the 

spoke.  skie*." 

•'  O,  thou  great  pow^r !  who  mad'st  us  as  Here  cew'd  her  balo»y  words— but  ia  hb 

we  are,  breast, 

Aod  taughtst  us  to  expect  thy  guardian  The  glowing  visions  strongly   w<^e  im* 

dare,  pres&'d. 
In  pity  take  the  life  thy  knre  bestowM; 

Without  thy  ftivour,  grievous  is  the  load.  Mean  time,  fair  Eve  had  caught  the 

Tbythreat'ped  death  we  earnestly  implore,  lo\^ly  boy, 

O !  let  us  sink  to  sltep  and  wake  no  more.**  ^^^  prest,  him  iu  her  arms  with  matron 

As  thus  he  breatbM  his  thohghts  in  im-  j<>y  i 

pious  prayV,  Had  eas»d  her  weary  head  upon  his  breast. 

The  heavens  grew  lighter,  purer  felt  the  ^^^*    like  an  infant,    smilM  herself  to 

air»  rest. 

A  glorious  vision   bless'd   his  wond*ring  Enraptured  Adam,  Tiew'd  her  o*er  aud 

sight,  o»er, 

Array'd  in  siJv'ry  robes  of  ambient  lijfht.  And  saw  new  beauties,  still  uumark'd  be- 

A  female  form,  surpassing  all  that's  fair,  fore, 

Ber  fharms  divine,  her  heavenly  birth  Then  sunk  beside  her,  and  ia  sweet  re- 
declare;          ^  pose, 
Our  sire  beheld  with  rapture,  and  surprize.  Forgot  awhile,  his  blesf>ing  aod  his  woes. 
The  piercing  brightness  of  her  radiant  Morn*s  ruddy  streaks  soon  cbas'd  the 
*y** »  balmy  night,                                % 
Her  graceful  brows  adorned  with  op'ning  The  glorious  sua  sh«d  flw>ds  of  eolden 

flowTs,  jigljt.                                 ^ 

Breathing  the  fragrance  of  celestial  bow-  Young  nature,  vigorous  from  her  short  r«- 

^^^9  pose. 

Her  win^  of  azure,  ting»d  with  gold  be-  The  grateful  incense,  hcaven-ward,  smil- 

"»nd»  iug  throws : 

Like  eve»s  bright  clouds,  that  sail  along  All  creatures  wake  to  life,  and  peace,  and 

the  wind,  jo-^ 
While  o»er  her  form  a  soft»ning  veil  was  And  various  powers  in  pleasing  cares  em- 
thrown,  pj^v*^. 
Through  which  each  beauty  more  attrac  The   glittering  insects  hum  their  matin 

tive  shone,  s^np^ 

Her  snowy  hand  led  fofth  a  cherub  child,  Unnumbe)-»d  birdstheir  joyful  hymns  pro. 

IB  whose  bright  face  perpetual  pleasure  \^^^^                ^           ^         r 

«  ^      .u'^'J'^  'j  ^     ,  n     ,    .  , .      u  .  '^^^  P^*''ly  ^^"^  falls  off,  in  fragrant  sbow- 

8o(t  as  they  tread,  fccshflow'rets  kiss  their  ers,                 V         ® 

"^*^'»  From  spaugled  beds  of  brilliajit  op'ning 


Tho  birds  with  rapturous  notes  their  pre- 
sence greet. 

Arrived— th^  fkir  one:  Adam  thus  ad- 
dressed, 

Her  tones  harm«miousthriUMhisglad*ning 
breast: 

**  Cease,  mortals,  thus  to  blame  thy  Ma- 
ker's  plan, 

All  hemven  admires  his  wou'drous  lore  to 
man. 


flowers  ; 
Lasty  man  awakes,  fresh  as  the  uew-bom 

day, 
While  Love  and  Hope,  within  his  bosom 

pUy: 
From  this  bleUt  naorn,  bo  more,  he  turns 

his  eyes. 
With  lingering  gaze,  toward  Eden's  happy 

skies. 
No  more  regrets  those  lovely  bli.ssful  seats 


Behold  he  sends  us  from  th,.  realms  above,  jjut  ehecr'd  by  hope»8  gay  scenes,  his  for- 

My  name  is  Hope,  this  beauteous  child  is  xxxnt  meets 

*.r            ^^^»       ,  Feels  now  his  Paradi?»e  within  bis  mind. 

We  come  to  ease  thy  cares,  to  soothe  thy  Gives  heaven  the  praise,   and  meets  its 

strife ;  ^m  resigned. 
And  soften  all  the  rugged  paths  of  lif'C  ; 

To  all  thy  race  our  blessings  ^hall  ^tend,  Belfast,  Dec.  ^S,  1808.                  Deli^ 
But  chief  the  virtuous  ever  mo^t  befriend. 
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Fdr  the  Jieiftui  Monthly  Moffttzuu 

TRANSLATION  ISF  SOME  OF  THE  CBORUI^ 

ES  OF  ARISTOPHANES. 

ril'>M  THI  COMEDY  QF  THE  CLOUDS. 

••  Tbc  poet»«  eyeto  afinc  frti»y  roUiag, 

Doth  glance  from  lieaVb  to  nrtb,   froili  earth 
to  heaVn, 

And,  u  imafiiuitioa  bodiet  forth 

The  forma  of  things  unseen^^the  poct^  pen, 

Tortt  them  to  chape,  and^iMu  tt  auy  nolkmg^ 

Alocal  hatitatimi,  and  a  name.*' 

Tmt  Cm«edy  of  '•  tiie  Clouaj»,»'  *as 
first  acted  under  the.  Archon  Inarcbus, 
iu  the  ninth  year  of  the  Pulop«u»e«»sian 
rar(the  fir«l  of  the  89lh  OlymplaJ)  at 
the  Diany)»ia»  ftfa*tb.  Its  object  •¥»»  to 
hold  np  Socrates,  who  ntood  accused 
of  Introducing  strantc  Oods,  to'  public 
raicule.  Tbc  traoslator,  simck  with 
Uie  harmony  of  the  orifinal,  nitempted 
t»  express  iu  £ngltab,  what  he  bad  ad- 
mired iu  the  G'eek-  No  Enflish  ver- 
fioa  of  tbete  Choru*ei»  (fo  far  at»  comos 
withio  hia  kaowledge)  has  yet  appeared. 
1 1  the  ttrst,  Socrates  addreasies  Sirt* p* 
iHades  (in  debt)  mformiog  him  of  his 
erriMieous  opinions  with  respect  to  the 
])eitt€«.  He  ewforcfs  the  devotion  due  to 
Ether  and  the  C load 4,  and  invokes  them 
io  become  visible.  On  the  close  of 
this  address,  the  Deities  are  personified, 
aird  one  of  iht  Clouds  exhoru  tbc  sis- 
ter  nivinities,  to  attend  to  the  prayer 
of  Socrates.  The  third  Is  a  rcf»poM*e, 
by  anotlicr  of  the  Clouds,  in  reply.  The 
fourth  intioduces  the  Chorus,  ascer- 
taining  the  relative  devotion  due  to 
each  of  the  supreme  powers.  And  the 
tifth,  which  closes  the  piece,  supplicates 
their  protection* 

I. 
CaIH  at  that  arch  o'er   nature  .spread* 

When  midnight's  tttarry  radiance  ^lowsj 
When  sleep  the  winds  on   Ocean's  bed, 

And  earth  and  heaven  at  once  rcpohft, 
Should  be  tbe  time -worn  man  of  a^re. 

When  cboral  hymns  to  hc^iven  we  raise^ 
When  saci-ed  rites  the  soul  engn^* 

And  solemn  swells  tbe  voice  of  praise. 
Tbo»i  Pover  siiptefc»e  !  rartb  rirclingarri 

Throujih  fields  of  light  in  motion  driven, 
l>ropitioud  heat  thy  suppliant's  prayer. 

And  bear  it  to  the  gates  of  hcareii* 
H^l  spl«ndid  Ether  !   ever  brif?ht, 

With  thee  the  air-borue  clouds  reside, 
(5r  trvAd  thy  courts  in  fatliant  liffht^ 

Or  sweep  the  earth  in  thundering  jJride, 
Yc  sacred  daughters  of  the  air, 

Children  of  light  and  maids  of  power, 
Accepted  be  the  votive  prayer. 

And  bless'd  the  <»oremn  festal  houf'. 
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Ti''hetherOltl*ipus»  LHgltCs  Yon  iweep. 

Or  witli  the  t-ea-nymphs,  hand  In  haft$j 
Ye  tretid  tt>e  thas^s  of  the  dee|9, 

And  mingle  in  the  choral  baiidf^ 
Whether  iH  soft  and  ^arCfVi!  case, 

A  wbilk!  you  cease  from  pleading  tdil^ 
Or  sweep  in  pride  tiM  billow^  aeaf«. 

Or  b«ar  aloft  ibe  wavei  of  Nile  : 
Or  by  "MeMitl^  banks  rrCKnM, 

On  roseate^  beM  you  loire  t6  ti«i 
Your  tWMes  iontilig  anco)ifla>d, 

Light- varying  iu  U>e  rain-bow  di^ 
Then,  when  our  sacrifice  delights. 
When  swells  the  b^mn  through  fields  of  aii^ 
When  pk>astng  rite  our  genial  Htos^ 

Deign  uyiRpbtdiviiie^tboto  Hiea  io  aVkr^ 

II. 

St  sTEt 8— Daughters  Of  the  air. 

As  late  on  Ether's  wing  ye  pastj 
Say.  heard  you  uOt  ihe  voic^  df  |>ray^» 

Slow  moting  on  ibie  western  bliist  ? 
Come,  let  us  risk  fK)m  Otean's  bed, 

These  splendent  robes  of  light  nqf^rl'd^ 
Shall  sweep  theclmid-coptmtbnlfcin*$head# 

And  shed  a  ratiiance  on  the  wdrld* 
Come^  mark  the  prospect  stretcbhig  wMI^ 

The  fruits  of  earcb  at  distance  acaily 
Or  from  Olympus' suBillit  glide; 

And  trne'e  tbe  sacred sMt  of  iuiiU 
No  strangers  #t  to  human  kind  ;         __ 

Coiifest  through  nature  sblnes  mitftiWttp 
'Tis  ours  to  give  iUt  hoary  rind, 

Or  bathe  in  dew  the  Temai  flower. 
ttcsplendCHt  ilamos  tbe  Delian  Ij-;ht, 

Our  pdrf  tit  source,'  the  Qod  of  day  i 
And  backwards  rush  the  shades  Of  night. 

As  on  be  moves  the  pathless  way. 
Come,  mark  the  pro^ptct  st^bing  wid9» 

The  fmiis  of  earth  at  distance  scan» 
Or  from  O.yropos'  summit  glide. 

And  trace  the  tdcred  de^t  of  cilao. 

in. 

VitOiffS  !  bearers  of  the  raiii» 
Sea-bofh  Sisters  *r  the  iimint 
pn  airy  Wiog  throngh  Ktl^er  mo«*d» 
Appi-oach  the  jhriiie  by  Pallaa  lov»d. 
Where  fotiu'd  of  ferst  the  maftial batw. 
That  pre»s*d  the  phiina  d(  Cecrop's  Iftfid^ 
The  chonrt  hymn  of  praise  invites. 
The  mystic  fnne^th'  tms^uken  ritea. 
There  rites  divine,  offd  vows  are  ptfid^ 
To  Athens'  gu««d,  the  Moe-eyed  hiaid  ; 
Stin  in  tho  tebiple'H  massy  doto^. 
Can  b^'ot  en's  tenant  find  a  home  ; 
There  fe^al  rites  (hrir  catts  (tmplOT^ 
Thfe  dhoral  hyttn,  their  hoist,  their  j^, 
The#e  crown'd    With  fidweit  tboisa  tOM 

appear,' 
paich  season  of  the  circling  year. 
When  spJiug  her  genial  influence  yields^ 
Ahd"decl»  in  dew -clad  ro^bOi  the  fields  a 
t 
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The  festal  dance  each  »onl  delights, 
And  pleaiMng  swell  the  Bromian  rites, 
1*hen  glcw8  the  breaHi  with  livhif  fire,     . 
Then  lightly  sweeps  the  choral  lyre^ 
The  flute  deep-breathing  joins  the  soilnd. 
And atr-boine  music  tfoats  atround. 

rr. 

Whew  tttning  from  mir  ftolhw^d  fafnes, 
Ascending  swells  the  voice  of  <^ng. 

When  cberal  hymns  and  mystie  strams, 
ReligfoR^s  sacred  rights  prolong : 

Then  first  we  hail  the  rt  a  ore  of  Jove, 
Whose  power  nor  man,  norOod  with- 

,  9tSlMl9r 

Self.peis'd  he  shakes  the  realms  ahote, 
•'-  Or  hangs- the  earth  on  airy  hands. 

Then  Neptune,  nil^r  of  the  main. 

Whose  cifclin:;  arms  round  nature  Inrrl'd 

Binds  in  a  massy  lork-wovc  chain, 
The  soRd  fabric  of  the  world. 

To  Ether  next  a<;ceDds  the  prayer, 
.   His  nrc  the  joys  from. htalth  that  flow. 
To  Kther,  so>ereVn  prirtce  of  air, 
*     Who  bids  the  breast  » ith  ra|}tnre  glow  : 

,Af>d  sacred  hymn,  and  mystic  song. 
Proclaim  the  solemn  festal  hour, ' 

When  I>oiri>e  on  passin?  winds  slung. 
Our  fites  appeatie  the  Loxian  power^ 

Hcneath  his  ear  with  !ightfting*s  j»pcpH^ 
,~:.|ligb-prancing  to  the  st^nal'isottud, 


Light  bounding  fiies  the  generous  tX^tA, 

And  thanders  On  Olympic  grourtd. 
Through  ncaven's  high  portals,  ever  hu^Xit, 

Untir»d  he  moves  in  mystic  plan. 
And  pour5;  the  fluid  beam  of  light, 
Revered  by  gods,-  ador'd  by  man. 

V. 
Where   Cynthia's  rose-clad    sommlts 
swell, 
Th^fe  sacred  Phccbas  lores  to  dwelt. 
There  may  onr  votive  incense  find, 
The  friend  of  Gods,  and  human  kind.    ■ 
And  thou  chaste  Dian,  power  divine, 
Dread  goddess  of  the  Ephesran  shrine. 
To  thee,  light  swells  from,  sacred  shades. 
The  festal  hymns  of  Lydian  maids. 
When  air-bi>rne  forms  adorn  tlie  groves. 
Of  Athens,  lAiid  of  many  loTes. 
Minerva  first  of  powers  above^ 
Thou  shaker  of  the  shield  of  Jove, 
We  hail  in  choral  circling  baiid. 
The  goddess  of  our  natal  land  ; 
And  Bacchus  next  tte  strain  employs. 
The  God  of  mimic  spojrt»ve  .Joys, 
Whofte  filmy  veil,  and  magic  j>owcr. 
Can  hide  the  pa«g  of  sorrow's  hour, 
"VWth  light-foim'd  hopes  the  mind  beguile^ 
And  plant  on  miseries  check  a  smile. 
Now  solemn  swelH  the  voice  of  praise. 
To  vvh«re  Pan!«»siafl  torches  hhize, 
Asi'cndin*  ttyth*  aerial  hand, 
The  >acred  guards  of  Athens'  land. 
Dubim,  Wa&singham. 


LITEILVTURK,  ANXIEMT  A^^D  iMODEKN. 


«»BS£ltVATT057s  OK  !eo«fANCR<  F«rOH 
THE  FRENCH  OF  LA  HARPE 

GOOD  romances  arc  the  history 
of  the  haman  heart;  but  they 
did  not  assume  this  ciiaracter  ontheiy 
tirst  appearairtce  among  t».  The  m<«t 
ancient,  such  as  " '1  he  Komahcc  of 
the  Rose,"  raary  not  hare  been  use^ 
less  for  the  improvement  of  otir  lan- 
guage at  a  time  when  it  was  not 
m^ght  Worthy  of  being  employed  in 
the  composition  of  serious  writings. 
1  ireeiy  confess,  1  have  never  been 
able  to  read  either  that  or  **  Astrea,*^ 
notwiilistanding  the  iaUer  is  n>iH'h  more 
modem,  and  was  very  much  aitmired 
at  the  beginning  pf  tne  last  century. 
Some  traits  of  simplicity,  some  pa9> 
toral  imager  which  may  have  been 
pleasing  at  a  Vune  when  we  were  unpro- 
▼ideil  with  better  modeU,  cannot  make 
amends    for     v^bosity.    aad     bcoji- 


bast,  unless  among  professed  pWlolc- 
gists,  men  of  reading  and  et)m<k>-' 
gists,  who  take  delight  in  peneirating 
iD^  the  da#lt  antiquHies  of  otir  laii- 
gTiage,  to  exjViOfe  its  anciet^t  jargon, 
and  who  think  their  patience  suffi- 
ciently rewarded  tvhen  they  haVe  been 
able  to  discover  some  roots  of  mo- 
dem-wo?ds%  or  to  quote  some  happy 
phrase.  Kvcry  body  takes  the  nou- 
riijhment  he  likes  best :  we  even  sec 
this  antiqnated  idiom  introduced  into 
modem  productwns,  and  liters 
of  the  eighteenth  centary  imitating 
the  kinguage  which  was  spoken  in  the 
twelfth.  In  the  romances  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  the  style  of  **The  Fair 
Magudon**  and  of  "Pierre  dc  Pro- 
rencc**  is  used.  Some  people  discover 
wonderful  invention  in  this  species  of 
inritation  ;  as  for  me,  who  am  unac- 
quainted wkh  suck  re&Bemcnt^  i  can 
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ecky  see  an  easy  method  of  freeing 
«m«s-self  6x>in  toe  shackles  ot  stvie 
and  genkis. 

Nor  have  I  bepn  able  to  read  **  Cle- 
Ha''  «r  *VGep«s**  to  the  end  ;each  of 
which    has  been    the  subject  of  the 
well  directed  satire  of    ikileau  ;  nor 
the    *<Ariana"    of     Dessmarets    still 
more  worthless,  yet  not  less  esteein- 
ed.  '^ris  not  for  want    of  iiurlination, 
biit  1  cannot  read  what  wearies  me.- 
In  these  ca«)es  we  inust  always  re- 
collect the    expression   of    Voltaire ; 
Htm  iuckv  it  is  to  come  at  a  provcr 
time.'    Madame   bJcudery,    with    ner 
long  romances,  acquired  'a    great  ce- 
lebrity, at  leak  till  the  time  m  which 
Despreaux  reduced  them  to  tiieir  true 
vakie.    The  people  of  that  day  were 
seized  with  a  frenzy  for  portraits,  and 
this  lady  did  not  fail  to  draw    tho^e 
«f  all  the  ceebrated  characters  of  }>er 
9wn  day,  under  ancient  najnes.     livery 
©ne  was  flattered  at  the  idea  of  hav- 
ing a    &lace  in   this  gallery   of  pic- 
tures.   Mademoiseile  de  KambouiUet 
appealed  there    under   the    name   of 
Artenice ;    this  she  always  preserved 
even    Uk    the   funeral  oration    which 
was   composed  to  her  memory :  and 
the  modesty  of  the  solitary  students 
of  the  Port    Uoyad  was  not   proof  a- 
^ainst  the  petty  vanity  of  S^eeiug  them- 
selves  drawn  m   flattering  colotirs  in 
these   lying    compositions,    which    at 
the  same    time    their   taste   rejected, 
and   the  rieonr   of   Jansenism    disap- 
proved,   'ihey  admitted  those  books 
which     they^    considered    poisonous^ 
though  in  reality    their    only   poison 
was  their    tediousness;    we    may,  at 
least,  be  certain  that  self- love  had  suf- 
ficient power  to  blend  a  little  of  its 
Jioney  with  whet  they  styled  the  ve- 
ngm  of  the^e  writings. 

Ihe  nm>ter-piece  of  this  kind  of 
romance  (if  we  ought  to  apply  such 
a  term  to  any  of  tl^em)  is  undoubt- 
edly "  Cleopatra,"  notwithstanding  its 
enormous  length,  its  endless  conver- 
sations, and  its  descriptions,  over  which 
we  must  leap  with  all  our  might, 
the  compiicatioD  of  twenty  different 
intri^es  which  have  no  apparent  con- 
nection, and  escape  the  best  memory, 
the  monstrous  wounds  which  excite  no 
terror,  and  to  which  Madam  deSevigne 
had  nodislike,the  laugliable  resurrections 
m^   the  princesses  wko  n^v^r  draw 


forth  our  tetrs.  Wttli  all  these  feuitsj 
which  are  repeated  in  **  Cassandra^ 
and  **  Pharamond,'*  Calprenede  had 
genius ;  his  heroes  hate  on  ele^'ated 
mien;  bis  characters  are  boldly 
designed;  that  of  Artabanes  has  pass- 
ed into  a  ptoverb.  It  is  true  that 
this  proverb  i^seM"  exposes  the  absu^* 
diiy  of  the  exaggeration ;  but,  in  a 
wordi  the  works  of  this  aitthor  breathe 
a  spirit  of  heroism  although  often  of 
an  extravagaat  kind,  and  may  furnish 
useful  lessons  to  those  who  attempt 
tragedy,  provided  they  guard  agaiM 
the  excess  into  wh'ieh  Crebilton  hag 
fallen,  who,  inflanied  with  -the  study 
of  books  of  this  kind,  has  transferred 
the  taste  and  «t^le  <k  romance  intd 
his  theatrical  pieces. 

It  has   long   been   the  fashion   io 
laugh  at    heroines  of  reliance,    with 
whom  the  most  respectful  declaration^ 
is  an  ofleiice  of  wen  magnitude  that  it 
cannot    be   expiated  but  by   tears  of 
penance.      Ikt  nothing  of    this  kindr 
can  be  comciared  with  •*  folexander,** 
of  M.  <le  Goimbervllie,  iA  "Ave  huge* 
volumes  of  a  thousand  of  t#elve  hunJ 
dred  pages  each,   which  al>ouftd  with 
a  folty  so  extntordinary  that  it  grves- 
courage  to  attempt  a  corsory  perusal' 
of  them,     l*he  Princess,  who-  is  the 
herome  of   this  fbrinidable   work,   h' 
one  Alcidianfty  the  most  extraordhiary  ] 
creature  that  Iniman  imagination  ever  * 
conceived.    She  is  beloved  by  all  the 
monarchs  in  the  world,  and  ambassa- 
dois  come  from    all    comers  of  the 
universe  *o  demand   her  m  marriage. 
'Ihose  who  could  not  espire  fio  high 
are  contented    to  declare   themselves 
her  knights   at    Ave  or  «ix    hundred 
leagues  dbtance,  break  lances  to  her* 
lionour,  and  cease  to   look  upon  any 
other  wonEian  in  the  world,  af^  hav- 
ing once  seen  the    portrait  of    Alci- 
diana.      It  would  at  flrst  appear  that 
such  distant  Ijoinage  could  itot  be  at- 
tended   witii  bad    consequences,  and 
tliat  the  lady  must  be  very  captious  who 
would  take  ot&nce  at  it.  Vet  the  princess 
is  highly  displeased;  she  takes  it  extreme- 
ly ill  that  the  gre^it  Khan  of  Tartary,  and 
the  Ka^  of  Cashmire  should  have' the 
boldness  to  fall  in  love  with  her  thougl} 
at  some  distance.     In  short,  to  be  en- 
amoured of   Alcidiana,    even    at  the 
distance  of  a   thousand  leagues,    is  a 
crime  deserving  of  death,  except  ia 
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Pole29ancl«r»  ^^<fo  of  the  fomance, 
tig^^^honi  alpiie  tibe  had  granted  perm  is* 
licw  te  lov«  her/  becaust^  alter  sl^  it  14 
Dfc«9sary  that  9ome  <^a^'  slwtiid  obtain 
|his  favour.  '  Fotexai^d^r  tbf retoi^  tra» 
vels  eoun4  the  vorki  defyini;  all  he 
meets:  isind  wiien  be  has  killed  cite, 
wouBQ^d  amxhei:,  dethroned  this  king; 
imprisoned  that  oii<^,  aiVd  obliged  aU  to 

Sive  tlieir  word  that  they  woukj  never 
ire  lo'siiy  Uiat  they  were  i«i  love  \>'itk 
Atciditm^  he  f«- turns  U^  his  mlNirew 
nrhod^^nsto  honOvt;  Uiin  with  a  look» 
1^  C^iiot  yet  eiuliire  the  icfea  of  inaff^ 
vyiiig  one  whom  ^he  has  caus^  to 
•omniit'  $0  much\slaughter.  |le  find$ 
'•%»  mtkch  dUllcpKy  in  the  tl\6ughta» 
beffiel^  aini  eiran  after  he  is  mi^ririeil 
to  hei-,  can  scarcely  persti  ade  Himself 
Ihat  a  mol^l  man  cao  \>m  \\\e.  hu>bind 
0f  AIci(^ana>  and  that  he  is  tiie  happy 
BSiCfftat;  his  head  gro^vs  giddy,  wliei» 
he  is  about  to  ascend  the  tituir-cus^ 
which,  leads.  \f>.  his  wi(g*s  aparl»ieni  ; 
#iro  squires  are  obliged  to  support  him 
on  his  way  up,  and  tl>e  story  tenninft- 
les,  before  we  ace  fully  a^ured  that 
hts  Iffe  ii  ovl  Gif  danger. 

li  mmt  hft  ai^kiiowledged  tliat  w« 
hv9e>  been   tniiutors^  i^  every  th  ng> 
iti  ow  fiauUs  ^  well  as  iu  our  beauties^ 
We  l«v  e  borrow^,  from  tlie  hot  and 
imruly  laiafi  nations  of  the  p«;ople  of 
the  aoutih   an(|  we^st,    among   whom 
learning  Douri«hed  before  it  arrived  at 
our  J4titu4e»  tlie  ridiculous  extravagauce 
of  character  which,  at  t^rst  rei^nvd  in 
our  great  romancetJu     We  instated  the 
Spamardf^   who    in  turn   had   copied 
ftom  the  ilrabians^    It  is  ia  the  writmp 
of  these  lazier  that  we  discover  ibe  oti- 
ginttis  of  prince*  who  are  in  love  Vi'i^,. 
the;  likeness  of  a  princess  at  the  otiier 
cud  of  ^he  wurlri,  and  who  sometimes 
nfiver  existed,  as  we  lind  it  in  the  adven- 
tures of  a.}>riu<^e  spoken  of  in  the  Ara- 
bian, Nights,  who  iraver-es  the  whol^i 
world  in  search  of  ihe  object  of  a  pas- 
^jon  to    wiiich    the    siuht  of   a  por- 
trait had  given  birth,  and  who,  at  the 
«nd  of,  I  know  hut  how  many  years, 
is;  iiiformed  by  a  «<age,  that  tiie  -princess 
of  whotn  he'  is  enamoured  has  been 
oue   of  the   mislr*'s>es   of    Solomon. 
1  he  enthusiastic' gallantry  of  the  Cas- 
tilians  Hud  Arabians,  tlieir  exalted  pa^ 
iMOm?,  their    invuiuble    raladms,  who, 
dispose  of  the   destiny  of  kings  and. 
^pires,  all  such  id^  be^'omi  nature 


and  probability  governed  ou^r  liWraitarQ 

at  the  time  ^'hen  the*  b>f>auish  po^ev 
wa-i  paramount  in  Europe,  and  kd  us 
to  aclopt  its  dressers,  its  festivals,  and 
its  to^rilaments :  thus  it  is  that  tl^  his* 
tory  of  taste  is  alw^y^  united  with  (hat 
of  manneif .  We  n»ay  say  raore ;  k 
was  with  Uiese  extravugaht  invcntioiit* 
90  it  is  with  all  errors,  which  a^  tMi- 
gbal(y  founded  oa  some  degree  of 
tnith.  'i1ie  pasatoi)  of,  Jove>  among  the 
Asiatic  and  southe|n  nations,  liad  ki^'-t, 
a  degree  of  ^nthiwasm  whi^  the  wes« 
teirn  nations  instated*  without  being 
•by  to  etfual,  and  wliirh  the  ambitiotc; 
iinagukation  of  our  writen  of  roiiiancq 
iumed  at  suroafi^tng,  even  though  the 
attem.pt  led  them  to  the  Iteight  of  ab* 
surdity.  With  respq^it  to  the  hero, 
the  aciiops  of  Uu  Guesc^n  in  Spaki» 
and  of  Warwick  Jn  Euglaad,  both  of 
uhom  had  ov^turned  aud  re-e«tiiblisi»- 
ed  tlux>nes>  at  a  time  whea  kbigs  n«a 
posspssing  grent  bodi«s  of  mercenary 
tfoops,  and  grejat  trains  of  artillery, 
depended  more  oh  the  abilities  of  those 
about  then),  and  oa  the  vicissitude  of 
foirtuA^ ;  examples  such  as  these  seeinnd 
to  ait'ord  some  foendation  for  tiie  sup- 
posiltigu  of  ad  venturer  s»  whom  oor 
romances  .i;epres.'Bt  as  making  and 
vamaking  k-mg?,  but  attended  with, 
circumstances  totally  vei4  of  all  sha- 
dow of  probability. 

Tli«;  spirit  of  the  court  of  Louis 
XlV.  durii»g  the  yo^tii  of  that  prmce,' 
who  w^*^  souu*>Ahat  of  a  roiiiantic  turn, 
was  ai  lirst  favourable  to  the^e  «x^ra- 
yagant  tictio^i^,  and  the  parts  ^Hiich  had 
he^u  playe^l  by  woiuien  in  our  civi) 
wars,  the  all  powerKil  influence  they 
lud  enjoy <5d,  accustomed  bur  writeis; 
t^'  attribute  an  cxtraortlina'ry  degree 
of  we  gh.  to  ji  sex  which  always  governs 
where  it  is  not  a  slave.  '1  hey  certainly 
overleaped  the  bounds,  'tk  r>lwHyr  so 
at  the  commencement :  real  taste  leads 
iis  back  to  nature.  *I  Tie  iorce  ot^ridicule 
ex  ploded  all  t  hese  heroic  ^\  l ra^agau c k^ 
with  N\  hie h  we  hud  been  inundated  by 
i>pain  ;'  ^e  had  k>ng  paid  (he  tribute 
of  hnitatiott  to  the  wTitersof  this  coun- 
try :  they  wejce  our  mas^nst  «  the 
miiaus  bad  been,  when  we  composed 
QUI'  hiMories  on  their  novels,  and  that 
our  poetry,  wiiUiiar  few  exceptions, 
breathed  the  aileclation  of  Petiarch, 
without  po8-«ess<ng  his  harmony  or  ele- 
gance,   ^t  iengiib  Boileau  anu  H^cine 
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^ttight  U8  to  Jmitate  natur*  and  Cbe  an* 
tif  nU,  and  to  ff?cl  that  love  is  better 
paintfd  in  tw^ent?  vrr^e*  of  the  fourlh 
fcofcof  the  iEncid,  than  in  aU  the  ro- 
mances of  -  fltodefn  Europe. 

The  iirtt   whic!^   relates  ■  series  of 
fatiotml  ftdrentures    recorded  with  in- 
terest and  elegs^iee,  was  that  of  "  Zai- 
da,"  the  composition  of  a  female.    It 
3  jwst  that  we  iknoxM  owe  this  first 
niocM  to  the  natural  and  qniek  t^elings 
which  dUhigtiish  woiften  of  well  cul- 
tivated iiMnds.    Nothfeg  can  be  more 
Iffectmg  o^  origitta)  than  tl^e  situation 
pf  Oonsahro  and  Zaida,  in  lore  wKh 
fach  other  hi  a  desert,  igi>orairt  of  each 
other's  l3ngifa|>e»  and   both  afiraid  thaf 
they    had  seen  each  oth*^  too   late. 
The  ificMlent?  ari'^ng  from  such  a  siiu- 
ifion  ate  a  true  and  happy  description 
Of  the  enHJtioos  ot  pass»o?i.     Though 
|hc  rest  ot  th0  work  is  not  altogetiier 
equally    interesting  as  the   l>eginning, 
and  thotMfh  the  character  of  Alphonzo, 
jealous  of  a  dead  i^nan,   and  ready  to 
quarrel  with  Km  mwtress  on  his  account, 
tie  somewhat  too  exlraTagani.yet  the  spi- 
rit of  thf  romance  U retaified  to  the  end. 
and  It  will  always  be  read  w  ith  pleasure. 
"The  princess  of   Cleves"  {s  another 
f>f  Mattaine  de  la  Fayette's  cortipott- 
tions,  stiH  ^orpainiabie  and  all'ecting. 
^Jevgr    i»as  thie  combat  bi*tween  love 
and  duty  been  de>cribed  wiih  greater 
(klicacy ;  ii  has  been  giaiited  only  to 
another  \v^aii>  at  the  eixl  of  another 
oeotury  to  4e>crib^,  with  equal  succeis 
tUe  struggles  of  love,  a^aiiut  obstacles, 
and  agaiBit  viftqe.    *'  The  Count    <le 
Comming^,"  by  Madame  de  I'encin," 
may  be  looji^  upon  as  ^he  sequel  of 
tbe  PriiiceK  of  Cieves. 

To  pass  from  Mads^ne  de  la  Fayette 
to  Scarron,  ami  from  Zaida  to  (H? 
Comic  Roin^auce,  is  to  go  trom  good 
fompaii^  to  the  tavern.  lUit  menx>f  taste 
are  not  without  indu^  nee  for  mirth ;  it 
is  so  entertainin.7 ;  thi^  book  poisesse^ 
much  of  it  uudof  the;  best  kind.  The 
character  of  Aancune  is  lively,  true  ijtnd 
Well  drauB ;  and  man  v  chapters,  among 
others  that  of  the  boots,  are  treated 
with  much  pleasantry.  The  stvle  is 
patorad  and  animated  ;  it  is  evenpurfir 
than  that  of  any  otlier  writing  of  th^  same 
aadior.  We  inay  pass  over  all  the 
nox9\s  wbich  he  has  taken  from  the 
Spaniards,  or  in  which  he  has  imitated 
^cii:  taatft.    1  woold  xafiaitely  prekt 


Ragotin  to  those  insipid  love  scenes 
and  frigid  intrigues.  His  Virgil  tra- 
vestied is  insupportable  a^  the  end  of 
two  pa^.  Jodelet  and  D.  Japhet  are 
disgubtmgt  totally  unworthy  of  the 
French  stage.  1  he  comic  romance  it 
iit6nitelv  superior;  to  speak  correctly 
it  is  all  that  remains  ot  bcarron ;  an4 ' 
what  has  been  now  mentioned  contaiot 
the  best  of  the  romances  of  the  last 
ase  ;  tor  Gil  BJas  belongs  to  ours ;  ai^d 
Madt'moiselle  de  la  Force,  author  of 
"  the  S^ret  liistory  of  Burgundy,'* 
and  Mademoiselle  d'Aulnoy,  author  of 
f  Hyppolitus,  liari  of  Douglas,*'  a  ro- 
mance of  some  talent,  are  but  imita^ 
tors  of  Madame  de  la  Fayette,  ht  in- 
ferior to  their  model  iA  the  art  of  inven* 
^n  and  writing. 

^IS'fOaiCAL  INACCURACY  OF  SALLV8T. 

IT  appears  to  me  a  somewhat  sin- 
gular circumstance  that,  as  far  as 
1  can  conjecture,  no  notice  has  been 
hitheito  taken  of  a  very  egregious 
historical  inaccuracy  into  which  Sallust 
has  fallen,  in  the  speech  which  he  has 
atlribmed  to  Cato,  on  the  subject  of 
the  conspiracy  of  Cataline.  Tncpas- 
saije  I  allude  to,  is  as  follows : 

**  Apud  Majors  nostros,  Titus  Man« 
Rus  lorquauis,  bello  Gailico,  lilium 
suum  quod  is  contra  imperium,  in  hos- 
tem  pugnaverat,  necari  jussit." 

"In  the  times  of  our  forefathers, 
Titus  Maulius  Torquatus,  in  the  GalHc 
war,  ordered  liis  own  son  to  be  exe- 
cuted, because  he  presumed  to  fight 
against  the  enemy,  contrary  to  his  ex- 
press command." 

To  a  person  even  slightly  acquamted 
with  the  occurrences  ot  the  Roinan 
History,  it  will  instantly  occur,  tha^i 
tl)e  death  of  Maolius  Yofqualus'  son 
did  not  happen  during  this  war  with 
the  Gauls,  but  with  that  in  which  the 
Romans  yrare  involved  with  their  neigh-, 
hours,  the  Latin^;  the  similarity  of  dress, 
curtoms,  disciplme,  language,  &c.  &c.' 
which  prevaited  in  the  two  adverse; 
amiiesji  made  it  necessary  to  enforce 
the  strictest  attention  to  the  orders  o^- 
the  general.  Considerations  not  at 
all  necessary  to  be  attended  to  in  thci 
contest  with  their  Trans-Alpine  anta- 
gonists. 

The  inaccuracy  may  have  arisen 
in  the  mind  of  ih^*  historian,    t>y  the 
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following  confusion  of  historical   oc* 
currenoes. 

Titus  Manlius,  tbefalber,  signalized 
.liimself  in  the  Gauiiah  wai-s,  by  kill- 
ing a  >v  arrior  of  gigantic  stature,  and 
atnppiiig  him  ot  his  golden  collar, 
ior  wliich  he  received  the  jignomen 
of  Torquatvs.  See  Livy,  b.  vii. 
C.9. 

Titus  Manlius,  the  son  of  the  for- 
mer, was  likewise  equally .  signalized 
lor  his  victory  over  ^letius,  the  gene- 
i-al  of  tiie  Latin  cavalry.  See  Livy, 
b.  viii.  c.  7. 

It  might  have  happened  that  the  two 
circumstances  with  respect  to  the 
father  and  the  son  agreeing  in  so  many 
points,  had  been  confounded  by  8al- 
lust.  But  wliat  makes  his  inaccuracy 
wholly  inexcusable,  is  that  in  the 
speech  of  Cato  he  gives  il\e  j4gnomen 
Torquaiw,  ill  additicn  to  tlie  original 
najne  of  T.  Manlius,  which  should 
h;ive  brought  to  his  mind  the  circuii>» 
fiUmces  of  the  GajilUc  war,  and  have 
served  to  guard  him  against  this  coa- 
iiision  of  facts. 

The   error   may    be    considered    a 
^riyisi  one ;  perhajjs  it  may  be  so,  but, 


I  hope,  thi«  will  not  expose  me  t© 
thp  imputation  of  hypcrcriticism  o& 
tiie  subject.  In  fact  I  haye  conadered 
it  no  small  heightening  of  the  tragio 
scene,  exhibit^  in  the  execution  of 
the  younger  Manlius,  that  he  suf- 
fered f or  hk  temerity  in  braving  the 
orders  of  his  general,  to  prove  that 
the  valour  of  ue  son  had  not  degene- 
rated from  that  of  tM  &Uier,  In  di- 
lating  on  the  inaccucacy  of  Sallust*  I 
have  rather  sought  an  opportunity  c£ 
exhibiting  the  fact  in  a  pomt  of  view 
more  interesting  than  can  be  expected 
from  not  rcflectmg,  that  young  Man- 
lius pleaded  in  excuse  for  his  breach  of 
discipline,  that  in  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge of  Mutius  and  slaymg  him,  he 
only  proved  himself  the  descendant  of 
him  who  had  exhibited  the  same  pro- 
cess against  tlie  gigantic  Gaul.  \Vho 
is  theie  who  feels  not  the  agonizms  re^ 
flections  which  must  lave  crossco  the 
mind  of  his  £jther,  when  he  found 
Iwnself  compeiied  for  such  a  iault,  to 
offer  the  youthful  warrior  as  a  sacrifice 
to  the  safety  of  Rome. 
/icwry,  1st  Dec.  1808.  W. 


KEVTEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


Uie  FirsU  Second  and  Sixth  Books 
of  Euclid's  Elements  DemonslrcUed 
in  general  Ttrms,  xvith  yoies  and 
Obstrralions  for  the  use  of  younger 
Students;  by  John  ff'aiker,  (ate  FeUottj 
qf'  Dublin  College,  8rp.  Tirice  As.  7d. 
Dublin  prinica  by  Jc3m  Napper, 
5J9.  Captl-street,  and  sold  by  the 
author f  73  Lower  Dorset-street,  B, 
Duf^dale,  Dame-street,  and  AL  Keene, 
College-greeni 

A  GENTLEMAN  (of  Bristol  if  we 
remember  arjght)  some  few  years 
back  invented  a  mode  of  instructing 
pupils  hi  the  Elements  of  Euclid,  by 
n^eans  of  figures  of  timber,  construct* 
fid  in  imitation  of  the  diagrams,  by 
which  two  notable  advantages  were 
pbtained ;  njore  employment  was  cut 
out  for  that  useful  class  of  men,  the 
country  carpenters,  and  whenever  a 
pupil  M*as  learning  his  lesson  by  the 
help  of  tho>e  iiooden  assistants,  he 
might  be  said  to  have  his  business 
at  uis  Jingtr's  ertdf. 


But  though  we  give  all  due  credit 
tQ  the>e  devices,  we  must  confess  they 
are  n<^  of  sufficient  consequence,  or 
merit  to  make  us  adopt  or  approvf 
of  them  in  the  education  of  pupils, 
at  any  stage  of  life.  By  persons  in  the 
habit  of  instructing  in  the  mathema- 
tics, it  must  hare  been  frequently 
noticed  how  much  young  pupils  are 
inclined  to  reason  specially  in  that 
science,  and  with  what  diffiailty  they 
are  brought  to  apply  the  principles 
of  it  generally.  '1  he  difficulty  is  not 
a  little  increased  by  the  unhappy 
though  unavoidable  use  of  letters,  in 
the  description  of  the  sides  or  angles 
to  be  expressed.  Where  the  lines  or 
angles  can  be  so  easily  pointed  out 
by  the  pupil  to  the  roaster,  to  retain 
the  letters  in  proving  the  pro])osition$, 
is  only  an  incumbrance,  and  serves 
but  to'  bind  down  the  pupiPs  mind  to 
the  individual  proposition;  tbeur  onlj 
u^  consists  in  their  being  a  substir 
t«lte  U^v  thtjingar  ^{  a  mauler,  dt4 
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#lKn  they  hapve  acted  in  that  capnci^ 
ty  so  as  to  efi'ect  a  fykl  demoDttrttioo^ 
In  the  mind  of  the  learner,  they  should 
be  rejected  altogether  a«  superBuous, 
and  consequently  as  an  obstacle  to 
that  hi«vit;^aodcleanies»so  es»^..tially 
necessary  in  matbc^matical  reasomag. 

The  applicatioD  of  the  wooden  li- 
gures,  alreEuly  alluded  to,  »  liable  to 
too  many  ot^tioiM»  to  require  a  se- 
rious relutatlon.  it  will  be  aln>osl  im- 
possible  to  prevent  a  leasneri  onsucb 
m  plan,  from  imbibing  the  idea  that 
^  science  of  ma;theiuatics  emanates 
from,  and  is  iaherent  in  matter,  and 
to  ■  a  pupil  kd>ounng  under  such  aa 
impression,  the  higher  geometry 
must  be  Ibund  to  be  a  rend  strewed 
with  thorns  and  briars. 

The  mtention  of  the  book  under 
conMderation  is  to  do  away  this  coi>- 
tracled  mode  of  reasoning  almost  uni- 
formly adopted  by  young  students, 
from  some  of  the  reasons  above-men- 
tioned, and  from  the  "  panicularitics 
^  the  diagram,*'  an  intuition  (as  far 
as  it  could  be  accomplished  consistent 
with  existing  circumstances)  for  which 
the  public  in  general,  and  the  student 
in  particular,  are  deeply  indebted  to 
the  author.  The  demonstrations  (with 
a  very  few  exceptions)  ^rc  more  con- 
cise tlian  those  adopted  even  by  El- 
lington^, and  are  expressed  at  the  sam6 
time  with  such  clearness  as  to  be  evi- 
dent to  every  capacity ;  the  preliminary 
observations  on  these,tho9e  on  the  defini- 
tions of  the  hrst  book,  the  Postulates  and 
the  axioms  are  such  as  may  be  read 
with  advantage,  even  by  the  more 
advanced  student.  Those  which  are 
found  interspersed  in  the  body  of 
the  work,  will  amply  repay  tlie  reader 
for  his  trouble. 

In  the  observation  on  the  ^h  Propu 
book  the  l9t.  the  following  remari^ 
on  the  deficiency  of  self-evidence  in 
the  12th  axiom  of  the  1st.  Book,  de- 
serve particular  notice.  **  Various 
have  been  the  attempts  of  mathema- 
ticians, to  remedy  this  imperfection ; 
but,  I  beKeve,  I  may  pronounce  that* 
not  one  of  them  has  perfectly  suc- 
ceeded.   If  it  be  admitted  that  there 


*  The  propositions  7, 11, 15, 91,  %c.  in 
Mr.  Walker's  Euclid,  cooipired  with  the 
same  in  Dr.  £UringU>o*s  edition,  will 
enable  ibc  reader  to  ascertaifx  ths  £sct. 


cannot  be  drawn  2  right  lines  pandle! 
to  the  same  right  line,  this  propo^- 
Sttion  will  easily  follow,  and  upon  tlie 
whole,  1  tliink  •  that  this  principle 
might  be  advanlageou-ly  sub^lituied 
for  Euclid's  12th  axiom,  which  stenu 
capable  of  bemg  illustrated  by  it,  and 
is  therefore  one  remove  further  froiTt 
self-evidei4tr.*'  We  hope  in  the  next 
edition  of  this  work,  the  author  wilf 
make  ai>  applicatron  of  thb  princfple, 
so  as  to  do  away  the  rcprpack  of 
Geometry. 

It  appears  fron^  cursory  remarks 
made  m  the  book  before  ns,  and 
Hye  compendium  of  Logic,  pobli^hcd 
by  the  same  author,  that  "  he  \va  not 
followed  the  leadings  of  his  own  judg- 
ment or  taste  in  the  above  works.** 
It  is  to  be  prenumevl  from  these  re- 
marks, and  tiie  subjects  en  which  be 
has  employed  his  pen,  that  he  under- 
took the  tasks  principally  with  a  view 
to  b^nelit  the  Students  of  the  Dublin 
Univers.ty,  a  circunutauce  to  be  re- 
gretted, particularly  in  the  definitions 
of  tlie  5th  book,  a  portion  of  the 
Elements  in  which  he  laboured  under 
the  alternative,  either  of  abiding  strictly 
by  the  detinitions,  as  laid  down  by 
EWington,  or  of  endeavouring  to  il- 
histraie  them  by  means  to  which  the 
minds  of  the  generaiitv  of  tlie  stu- 
dents are  unaccustomea  ;  ineiiiier  of 
which  casus  little  advantage  can  he 
looked  jor,  and  we  conceive  it  ^would 
be  infirii'tely  better  to  make  a  triflifig 
innovation  in  the  system  of  teadiing 
mathematics  in  the  university,  than  to 
allow  the  6th  Book  to  be  got  oyer, 
aided  by  delinition^  either  cuuimitled 
merely  to  memory  or  attempted  to  v>e  il^ 
lustrated  by  principles  totally  uuknow.i 
to  the  Mudent  1  he  inno\'atiou  we  re- 
commend, is  the  introduction  of  the 
elem<  nts  of  Algebra  as  a  preparatory 
to  the  Elements   of   EucUii.-t    or   at 

f  Tlie'lollowing  may  starve  ns  a  speci- 
men of  the  alteration  so^iiested  ;  f:H(>po^ 
for  €xaiuple»  it  wtre  required  to  gi\e  ihe 
pupil  an  idea  of  the  lOth  Defiuitiim  ;  a 
little  knowltMi^e  of  Algebra,  would  en-  * 
able  him  to  undersUnd  the  following 
proof.  Leta,«u  cx'  be5ter(n«>of  a  Qco- 
melrical  Ratio— now  if  the  1st  and  3d 
terms  bexby  a,  it  can  be  e&sily  proved 
that  the  ratio  remains  the  i^ame,  that 
4S  that  a  :  cKt ::  oi:  atx^,  whether  x,  b^ 
coiiiideied  a  whoi«  numbur  or  a  daoi^ 
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kast  such  pari  of  them  a^  might  Ifad 
to  a  clear  view  of  that  neces:>ary  pre- 
liminary to  an  accurate  kitowWdge 
of  the  6th  book,  a  knowUcL^e  ^  ratios^ 
As  Mr  Walker  has  turned  his  at- 
tention to  the  luittaiorv  punt}  of  the 
scientiiic  course  of  the  Unaer-gratluates 
in  the  Dublin  UniVeriity,  ue  trust 
he  will  not  stop  here.  J  he  remain- 
der of  the  cour:ie  equally  needs  his 
corrections  and  emendatioosy  and  from 
Uie  specimens  he  lias  already  afforded 
us  of  his  manner  of  handhng  philo- 
sophical subjectb,  and  from  his  general 
character  ior  taUnts  and  erudition, 
we  haye  every  reason  to  augur  m<N)st, 
lavourably  fpum  his  interference.     W. 


Ltttert  on  the  Subject  qf  the  Catholiost 
to  my  Brother  Abralmm^  uAo  iive$  in 
the  country;  by  Peter  Piymtey,  esrf. 
the  eleventh  edition ;  London,  print- 
edforJ.Buidt  1808;  p.p.  175;  price 
5f.6d.  English, 

THESE  entertaining  and  interesting 
letters,  coine  witnin  our  plan  ot 
noticing  such  works  as  more  peculiarly 
relate  to  Irish  affairs ;  for  in  them  the 
witty  and  ingenious  writer  advocates 
with  the  comoination  of  pointed  raiilfry 
and  close  argument,  the  cause  of  the* 
emancipation  of  the  Catholics  of  Ire- 
land. Indeed  we  iiave  never  witnessed 
a  ck>ser  union  of  wit  and  argument 
than  in  these  letters: — for  whde  we 
laugh,  we  are  inseasihly  convince  J. 
We  think  it  augurs  favourably  of  the 
encreasing  lil)eraliiy  of  the  J-ngrL>h 
public,  that  the^e  letters  have  reac  hed 
the  eleventh  ed.tion  ;  we  must  of  course 
suppose  tiiey  have  passed  through  many 
hnncis,  and  uc  think  they  cannot  hi\  to 
have  made  many  converts  to  the  causa 
of  justice  and  sound  policy. 

In  the  first  letter  he  ridicules  the 
dangers  to  be  dreaded  from  |K>perv, 
and  speaks  c^  the  attempt  to  make  tfie 


njul,  anil  thus  can  be  pitived,  that  if 
the  numtier  of  terms  be  n,  tbc  ratio 
at'  the  1st  h  to  that  uf  the  la»t,  n%  an 
*-l  to  «"— 1*«— 1 />.  as  those  power.*  of 
the  Ut  and  Sil  terms  of  the  pntgrrs^tuin 
whose  expoitents  are  the  expjiienlsi  of 
St    in  the  last  ternj. 

To  oomprehcud  the  above,  it  is  on!y 
necstsary  for  the  pupil  to  be  instructed 
in  the  Algebraical  methods  of  multi- 
plying, adding,  dividlnif  ,«Ad  subtractiug,- 


King's  coronation  oath  a  plea  againsl 
further  relaxation ;  here  follows  au  ex- 
tract oo  thb  subject,  and  also  on  the 
general  tendency  to  persecution  ni 
lormer  times : 

*'  In  1778,  the  ministers  said  notbin|p 
about  the  ro>*8l  conscience;  in  17^ 
no  conscience ;  in  l$04no  jconscience. 
7*he  common  feeling  of  huroanitv  and 
justice  then  seem  to  tiav'e  had  their 
fullest  uifluence  upon  the  advbbera  of 
the  crown:  but  in  1807 — a  year,  I 
suppose,  eminently  firuitful  m  moral 
anu  relif^ious  scruules  (as  »ime  yean 
are  fruittul  in  apples,  some  in  k>ps>-* 
it  b  contended  by  tJie  well  paid  John 
Bowles,  and  by' Mr.  Fercival  (who 
t;ried  to  be  well  paid)  that,  that  is  now 
perjury  which  ue  had  hhherto  €*alled 
policy  and  benevolence  !  Religious  li- 
berty has  never  made  such  a  stride  as 
under  the  reign  of  his  present  Majesty  ; 
nor  is  there  any  instance  in  the  annals*o€ 
our  liistory,  \vhere  so  many  infamous 
and  damnable  laws  have  been  repealed^as 
those  against  the  Catholics,  which  have 
been  put  an  end  to  by  him :  and  thra, 
at  the  close  of  this  useful  policy,  his 
<idvisers  discover  that  the  very  mea- 
sures of  concession  and  indu%ence,  or 
(to  use  roy  own  language)  tiie  mea- 
sures of  iustice,  which  he  has  been 
pursuing  through  the  whole  of  J^is  n^ign, 
are  contrary  to  the  oath  lie  lakes  at 
its  commencement!  1  fotmd  in  vouf. 
letter  the  usual  remark  about  fire,*  fiig- 
got,  and  bfoody  Mary.  Are  you 
aware,  my  dear  priest,  that  tliere  were 
a<«  many  persoun  put  to  death  Uk  re-. 
ligious  opinions  under  the  mikl  Eliza* 
betb,  as  under  the  bloody  Mary  ?  The 
reign  of  the  former  was,  to  le  surev 
ten  times  as  long ;  but  1  only  mention 
the  fact,  merely  to  show  }0u  that 
somethings  depends  upon  the  a^  in 
which  men  live,  as  well  as  on  their  re- 
ligious opinions.  'Ihree  hundred  years 
ago,  men  burnt  and  hanged  each  other 
for  these  opinions ;  tinoe  has  softened 
Catholic  as  well  as  lYolesiant ;  they 
boih  required  it ;  though  e»€h  perceives 
t>nly  liis  own  improTement»  and  is  blind 
totiiatof  the  other.  We  are  all  the 
creatures  of  circum9tal1ct^ ;  1  know 
not  a  kinder  and  better  man  than  your* 
self;  but  you  (if  you  had  lived  in  those 
times)  uould  certainly  have  roasted 
]rour  Catholic :  and  1  uromise  you  if  the 
tir^t   exciter  of    Itfe   religioos^tftob. 
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liad  been  as  powerful  then  a«  he  is  now, 
you  would  soon  have  been  elevated  to 
the  niitre.  1  do  not  go  the  length  of 
saying,  that  the  world  has  suffered  as 
xnuch  from  ProtestjEUit  iis  from  Catho- 
lic persecution ;  far  from  it :  but  you 
should  remember,  the  Catholics  had 
all  the  power,  when  the  idea  first  start- 
ed up  in  the  world,  that  there  could  be 
two  modes  of  faith,  and  that  it  was 
much  more  natural  they  should  attempt 
to  crush  this  diversity  of  opinion  by 

?r^  and  cruel  efforts,  than  that  the 
rotestants  should  rage  apinst  tlios^ 
who  differed  from  them,  when  the  very 
basb  of  then*  system  was  complete 
freedom  in  all  spiritual  matters." 

On  the  degradation  sufferi*d  by  Ca- 
tholics, he  thus  remarks.  "  It  js,  uj 
great  part,  that  narrow  and  e^clu<iv9 
spirit  which  delights  to  keep  the  com* 
mon  bl  things  of  sun,  and  air,  and  free- 
dom from  other  human  beings.  **  Your 
religion  has  always  been  degraded, 
you  are  in  the  oust,  and  I  will  talye 
care  you  never  rise  a^in.  I  should  en- 
joy less  the  possession  of  any  earthly 
good,  by  every  additional  person  to 
whom  it  wae  extended.**  You  may 
not  be  aware  of  it  yourself,  most  reve- 
rend Abraham,  but  you  deny  their 
freedom  to  the  Catholict  upon  the  same 
principle  that  Sarah,  your  wife,  refuses  to 
give  tne  receipt  for  a  ham  or  gooseberry 
pumplin:  she  values  her  receipts,  not 
because  they  secure  to  her  ^  certain 
flavour,  but  because  they  remind  Iter 
that  her  neighbours  want  it : — a  feeling, 
laqghab]e  in  a  priestess,  shameful  in  a 
priest,  venal  when  it  with-holds  the 
bl«*ft:«ings  of  a  ham>  tyrannical  and  ex- 
eccuble  when  it  narrows  the  ))oon  of 
religious  freedom.** 

h  is  painful  to  reflect  that  it  is  yet 
^  ;;iecessary  to  stale  the  advantages  of  to- 
leration ;  but  late  occurrence^  show  that 
thi<  is  not  yet  an  unnecessary  task.  O^r 
author  ip  a  style  of  raillery  and  sound 
argument  peculiarly  his  own,  adduces 
the  instances  of  Scotland  and  Hungary 
to  show  the  futility  of  persecqtiou,  aQd 
the  advantages  of  toleration. 

<<  If  the  ^reat  mass  oi'  the  people, 
environed  as  they  are  on  every  side 
with  Jenkinsons,  Percevals,  Melvilles, 
^nd  other  perils,  were  to  pray  for  di- 
vine illuminations  and  aid,  what  more 
could  Providence  in  its  mercy  do,  than 
fend  them  the  example  <^  Scotland } 


Tot  what  length  of  years  was  it  attempts 
ed  to  compel  the  Scotch  to   change 
their  religion!  Horse,  foot,   artillery^ 
and  armed  prebendaries  were  sent  out 
after   the    Presbyterian  Parsons,    and 
their    ceogreg^tions !    Tlie  PercevaU 
of  those   days   called  for  blood: "this 
call   is   never    made    in    vain,    and 
blood  uas   shed;    but  to    the   asto- 
nishment and  horror  of  the  Percevals 
of  those  days,  they  could  not  introduce 
the  book  of  coiiMnon  prayer,  nor  pre- 
vent that  metaphysical  people  from  go- 
ing to  Heavep  tlieir  true  way,  instead 
ol  our  true  w^y.    Wiih  a  liitfe  oatmea) 
for  food,  and  a  little  sulphur  for  frictwn, 
allaying  cutaneous  irntatiop  with  on^ 
hand,    and    hoUlipg   his    calvin'isdcat 
creed  in  the  other,  Sawney  ran  away 
to  his  flinty  hills,  sung  his  psalm  out  of 
tune  his  own  way,  and  listened  to  his 
sermon  of  two  hours  long,  amid  the 
rough  and  imposing  melan«3ioly  of  the 
tallest  IhiNtles.     But  Sawney  brou^t 
Up  his  unbfeeched  ofifsprin^  in  a  cor-, 
dial   hatred   of   ids  oppressors;   and 
Scotland  w^  as  much  a  part  of  the 
weakness  of  England  thep,  as  Ireland , 
is  at  thb  moment.    The  true  9pd  only 
remedy  was  applied ;  the  Scotch  were 
suffefed  to  worship  God  after  their  own 
tiresome  manner,  without  pain,  penal? 
ty,  and  privation.    No  lightnings  des- 
cended irom  heaven ;  tlie  country  >ras 
not  ruined ;  tlie  wprld  is  not  yet  come 
to  an  end;  the  di«;;iitaries,  who  fbre^ 
told  all  these  copsecjuences,  areutteF- 
Vf  ibrgotteo;  and  Scotland   has  ever 
smce    oeen  an    increasing  source   of 
strengtii  to  Great  Britaip.    In  the  six 
hundredth  year  of  our  empire    over 
Ireland,  we  are  making  laws  to  trans- 
port a  n^an  if  he  is  found  out  of  his  house 
after  eight  o'clock  at  night.   That  this 
is  necessary,  I  know  too.  wel| ;    but  teU 
me  why  is  it  necessary  1^  It  is  not  necessary 
in  Greepe,where  the  Turks  are  masters^ 
*'  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  the  rf- 
fairs  of  Ireland  without  being  forcibly 
struck  with  the  parallel  of]Hungary. 
Of  her  seven  millions  of  inhabi,tant8, 
one  half  were  Protestants,  Calvinists, 
and  Lutherans,   many  of    the  Greek 
chprch,  and  mapy  J^ws :  such  was  the 
state  of  their  religious  dissensions,  that 
Mahomet  had  oftoi  been  called  into  the 
akl  of  Calvin,  and  the  crescent  often 

flittered  on  the  walls  of  Buda  and  of 
resburg.      At  last^  io  1791,   during 
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tfic  most  violent  crisis  of  disturbance, 
a  diet  was  tailed,  and  by  a  gr^at  ma- 
jbrity  of  voices  a  decree  was  passed, 
which  secured  to   all  the  contending 
sects  the  fullest,  and  freest  exercise  of 
religious  worship,  and  education  ;   or- 
dained (let  It  be  lieard  in  Hainpstead) 
that  churches,  and  chapels  should  be 
erected  fop-all  on  the  most  perfect  equal 
terms,   that  the    Protestants   of  both 
confessions  should  depend  upon  their 
spiritual    superiors     alone,    liberated 
inem  from  swearing  by  the  usual  oath, 
"  the  Holy  Virgin  Mary,  the  Saints,  and 
chosen  of  God,    and  then  the  decree 
kdds,  '•  thai  public  qffices  and  hmours^ 
high  or  laWt   great  or  smaU,  shall  be 
given  to  natural-bom  Hungarians  xvho 
deseixe  well  qf  iheir  country,  andpos- 
sess  the  other  qualificatiomt   U  their 
relisiott  be  what  it  may.^*    Such  was 
the  line  of  policy  pursued  in  a  diet 
consisting  of  four  hundred  meipbeis, 
in  a  state  whose  form  of  government 
approached  nearer  to  our  own  than  any 
other»  having  a  Roman  Catholic  estab- 
lishment of  great  wealth  and  pover, 
and  under  the  influence  of  one  of  the 
most  bigotted  Catholic  courts  in  Europe. 
This  measure  has  now  the  experience 
of  eidbteen  years  in  its  favour ;  it  has 
undergone  a  trial  of  fourteen  years  of 
revolution  such  as  the  world  never  wit- 
nessed, and  more  than  equal  to  a  cen- 
tury less  convulsed :    what  have  been 
its  effects  ?  when  the  French  advanced 
like  a  torrent,  within  a  few  days*  march 
of  \ienna,   the  Hungarians  rose  in  a 
mass ;  they  lonned  what  they  call  the 
sacred  insurrection  to  defend  their  So- 
vereign, theif  riglits  and  liberties  now 
common  to  all ;  and  the  apprehension 
of  their  approach  dictated  to   the  re- 
luctapt  Bonaparte  the  immediate  sig- 
nature of  the  treaty  o^  Levben:  tiie 
1^ Ornish  hierarchy  of  Hungary  exists 
in  all  its  fornier  splendour  and  opulence, 
never  has  the  slightest  attempt  been 
iTiade  to  diminish  it ;  and  those  revolu- 
tionary prmciples,  to  which  so  large  a 
portion  of  civilized  Europie  has  been 
^arriticed,  have  here  failed  in  making 
the  smallest  successfid  inroad. 

"  1x1  talking  of  the  impossibility  of 
Catholic  and  Protestant  livmg  together 
with  equal  ptiVilege  uiider  the  same 
government,  do  you  forget  the  Can- 
tons of  Switzerland }  You  might  have 


ing  into  a  church  which  had  just  been 
quitted  by  a    Catholic    congregation, 
and  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  bwiss 
Catljolics  wi're  more  bigotted  to  their 
religion  than  any  people  m  the  whole 
world. — Did  the  kmgs  of  Prussia  ever 
refuse  to  employ  a  Catholic?  Would 
Frederick  the    Great    have    rejected 
an  able  man  on  this  accoimt?  We  have 
seen  Prince  Czartorinski,  a  Catholic  se- 
cretary of  state  in  Russia :    in  former 
times,  a  Greek  patriarch  and  an  apostolic 
vicar  acted  together  in  the  most  perfect 
haj-mony  in  Venice  ;  and  irc  have  seen 
the  Emperor  of  Gennany  in  modem 
times  entrust'uig  the  care  of  his  person, 
and  the  command  of  his   guard  to  a 
Protestant  Prince,  Ferdinand  of  Wir- 
teniberg.    But  what  are  all  these  things 
to  Mr.  Perceval  r  He  lias  looked  at  hu- 
man nature  from  the  top  of  Hampstead- 
hill,  and  has  not  a  thought  beyond  the 
little  sphere  of  his  own  vision.     *•  Tbe 
spail,"  say  the  Hmdoos,  "sees  nothing 
but  its  own  shell,    and  th'mks  it  the 
gr^dest  palace  in  the  universe.** 

On  the  subject  of  retaining  ancient 
prejudices,  and  dignifying  them  with 
the  title  of  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors , 
as  if  len^  of  time  could  justify  error, 
or  that  ancient  errors  were  entitled  to 
more  respect  Jlian  modem  ones,  hear 
our  witty  author. 

"  I  have  often  thought,  if  the  trw- 
dom  of  our  ancestors  Irnd  excluded  all 
persons  with  red  hair  from  the  house  of 
commons^  of  the  throes  and  convulsions 
it  would  occasion  to  restore  thetn  to 
their  natural  rights.    What  mobs  and 
riots  would  it  prooute  >  1  o  what  infi- 
nite abuse  and  oh. oqt^y  would  the  ca- 
pillary patriot  be  exposed ;  what  womj- 
wood  would  distil  from  Mr.  Perceval ; 
what  froth  would  drop  from  Mr.  Can- 
ning!   how  (I  will  not  say  myy  but 
our  Lord    Hawkesbury,   tor   he    be- 
longs   to    us    all)    how    our    Lord 
Hawkesbury,    would  work  .  away    a- 
bout  the  hair  of  King  William,    and 
JLord    Somers,    and     the    authors    of 
the  great  and  glorious  revolution !  hovr 
Lord  Eldon  would  appeal  to  Ae. Deity, 
and  his  own  virtues,  and^o  the  liair  df 
hb  children  :  some  would  say  that  red- 
haired  men  were  superstitious;  some 
ifwuld  prove  they  were  Atheists ;    they 
would  be    petitioned   against   as   the 
friends  of  slavery,  and  the  advocates 
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of  .the  heart  and  the  understanding, 
kthe  spirit  of  persecution,  that  these 
uofortuiiate  people  (conspired  against 
by  their  fellow-subiects  of  every  com- 
piexion)  if  they  did  not  emigrate  to 
countries  where  hair  of  another  colour 
was  persecuted,  whould  be  driven  to 
the  oLehood  of  perukes,  or  the  hypo- 
crisy <rf  the  Tricosian  fluid." 

Many  renoarks  occur  in  these  letters 
on  the  bad  policy  of  with-hoiding 
enoancipation  from  our  Catholic  fellow 
subjects,  and  on  the  measiures  of  our 
general  policy,  which  we  are  tempted 
lo  give  as  further  extracts. 

••*  Out  of  sight,  out  of  mind,  seems 
to  be  a  proverb  which  applies  to  en- 
eraiesas  well  as  friends.  15ecause  the 
French  army  are  no  longer  seen  from 
the  clitife  of  Dover  ;  because  the  sound 
of  cannon  was  no  longer  heard  by  the 
debauched  London  bathers  on  the  Sus- 
sex coast ;  because  the  Morning  Post 
no  longer  fixed  the  invasion  sometimes 
for  ^loQ(!ay,  sometimes  for  I'uesday, 
sometimes  (positively  for  \he  last  time 
for  invading)  on  Saturday;  because 
I  all  the:*  causes  of  terror  were  sus- 
I  pendtd,  you  conceived  the  power  of 
fioitaparte  to  be  at  an  end,  and  were 
settii^  off,  for  Paris,  with  Lord 
I       Hawkesbury,  the    conqueror:    this    is 

{»recibely  the  method  in  which  the  Eng- 
ish  have  acted  during  the  whole 
I  of  the  revolutionary  war.  l(  Austria 
or  Prussia  armed.  Doctors  of  divinity 
inunedldtely  printed  those  passages 
out  of  llabbakkuk,  in  which  the  des- 
truction of  the  Usurper  by  General 
Mack,  and  the  puke  of  Brunswick, 
are  so  clearly  predicted.  If  Bonaparte 
halted,  there  was  a  mutiny  or  a  dys- 
entery. If  any  one  of  his  Generals  were 
eaten  up  by  the  light  troops  of  Rus- 
sia, and  picked  (as  their  manner  is) 
to  the  bone,  the  sanguine  spirit  of 
this  country  dii»played  itself  in  all 
its  glory." 

'*  Our  conduct  to  Ireland,  during  the 
vrhole  of  this  war,  has  been  tliat  of 
a  man  who  subscribes  to  hospitals, 
weeps  at  charity  sermons,"  carries  out 
broth  and  blanicets  to  beggars,  and 
tlien  comes  home  and  beats  his  wife 
and  children.  We  had  compass'on 
for  tlie  victims  of  all  other  oppression 
and  injustice,  except  our  own.  If 
Switzerland  was  threatened,  away  went 
a  tteasurv  clerk  with  a  hondreci  thou- 


sand pounds  for  Switzerland;  large 
bag!i  of  money  were  kept  constaotty 
under  sailing  orders:  upon  the  slightest 
demonstration  towards  Naples,  down 
went  Sir  William  Hamilton  upon  his 
knees,  and  begged  for  the  love  of  St. 
Januarius  they  would  help  us  off  with 
a  little  money  ;  all  the  arts  of  Ma- 
chiavel  were  resorted  to,  to  persuade 
Europe  to  borrow;  troops  were  sent 
off  in  all  dhrections  to  save  the  Ca- 
tholic and  Protestant  world ;  the  Pope 
himself  was  guarded  by  a  renment 
of  Knglish  Dragoons  ;  if  the  Grand 
Lama  nad  been  at  hand,  he  would 
have  had  another ;  every  Catholic 
clergyman  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  be  neither  English  or  Irish,  was 
immediately  provided  with  lodging, 
soup,  cnicifix,  missal,  chapel  beads, 
relics,  and  holy  water ;  if  'lurks  had 
landed,  Turks  would  have  received 
an  order  from  the  treasury  for  coffee, 
opium,  koians,and  seraglios.  In  the 
midst  of  all  this  fury  of  saving,  and 
defending,  this  crusade  for  conscience 
and  Christianity,  there  was  an  univer- 
sal agreement  among  all  descriptions 
of  people  to  continue  every  species  of 
internal  persecution  ;  to  deny  at  home 
every  just  rigL:  that  had  been  denied 
before  ;  to  pummel  poor  Dr.  Abra- 
ham Hees  and  his  Dissenters  ;  and  to 
treat  the  unhappy  Catholics  of  Ireland 
as  if  their  tonsues  were  mute,  their 
heels  cloven,  their  nature  brutal,  and 
designedly  subjected  by  Providence 
to  their  Orange  Masters.'* 

"I  am  so  far  from  conceiving  the 
legitimate  strength  of  the  crown  would 
be  diminished  by  these  abolitions  of 
civil  incapacities  in  consequence  of 
religious  opinions,  that  my  only  ob- 
jection to  the  increase  of  religious 
freedom  is,  that  it .  would  onerace  as 
a  dimiumion  of  political  freeaom  .*  the 
power  of  the  crown  is  so  overbearing 
at  this  period,  that  almost  the  only 
steady  op))osers  of  Itt  fatal  influence 
are  men  disgusted  by  religious  intol- 
erance. Our  e<(tabiishments  are  so 
enornoiis,  and  so  utterly  dispropor- 
tioned  to  our  population,  that  every 
second  Or  third  man  you  meet  in 
society  gains  something  from  the  pub- 
lic :  my  brother,  the  corom|ssiooer ; 
my  nephew  the  police  justice ;  pur- 
veyor of  small  beet  to  the  army  in 
Ireland ;  cler|i  of  the  mouth ;  yeo« 
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niasi  to  the  Idt  hand;  thesei  are  the 
obstacles  which  commoD  sense,  aiKl 
justice  have  now  to  overcome." 
.  ^  *'l  delest  Jacobinism,  and  if  I  am 
doomed  to  be  a  slave  at  alt,  I 
would  r^ber  be  the  slave  of  a  King, 
ikm  a  Cobler.  God  save  the  King  ! 
jfou  say,  wanns  your  heart  like  the 
sound  of  a  Irumpet.  I  cannot  make 
use  of  so  violicflt  a  metaphor ;  but  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  it,  when  it  is 
the  cry  of  genuine  aiTcction;  I  am 
delighted  to  bear  it,  when  they  hail 
Aot  only  the  individual  man,  but  the 
outward  and  living  sign  of  all  Eng' 
Fiih  blessings,  lliese  are  noble  feel- 
ings, and  the  heart  of  every  good 
man  must  go  with  them ;  but  God 
save  the  King,  in  these  -tunes,  too^ott- 
to.  means,  God  save  my  pensbn  and 
my  place  ;  God  give  my  sisters  an 
allowance  Out  of  the  privy  purse ;  make 
jne  cVerk  of  the  ifops  ;  let -me  survey 
Ihe.  meltings;  let  me  live  upon  the 
fruits  of  other  <  men's  industry^  and 
fatten  upon  the  plunder  of  the  public.*'* 

It  is  now  proper  to  quit  making 
furtlier  extracts,  though  we  could  give 
many  more,  which  we  doubt  not  would 
entertain  our  readers,  but  we  cannot 
re^  the  inclination  to  brinfg  forward 
one  more,  on  the  subject  ot  the  ex- 
peditifon  to  Copenhagen.  We  have 
nc^er  viewed  this  transaction  but  with 
sorrow,  and  have  many  limes  sighed 
over  the  honour  of  our  country,  and 
the  unbhishmg  elirontery  by  which 
it  was  d^^fended  by  many'  of  our 
countrymen.  '1  hb  act  has  ranked 
Q}i  among  the  plunderers  of  Europe, 
and  left  us  little  room  to  exclaim  a- 
gainst  the  encroachments  of  Honaj)arte< 
Our  hands  are  not  sufficiently  clean 
to  appear  against  him  in  the  court  of 
conscience.  We'  also  lamented  the  de- 
parture ih  this  instance  from  tlie  old 
morality,  because  we  feared  the  vin- 
dication of  such  political  departure 
from  rectitude*  would  imperceptibly 
injure  the  nFee  feelings  of  private 
\      morality,  in  the  breast  of  individuals. 

"Was  there  no  other  way  of  pro- 
tecting Ireland  but  by  bringing  eternal 
shame  on  Great  Britain,  and  by  mak- 

*  **  Ood  continue  the  wary  that  my  8<m 
ro«y  rihe  in  the  army,"  is  the  loyal  ef- 
fittioo  of  ma-.y  a  parent.  Critic 


ing  the  earth  a  den  of  robbers?  Sec 
wiiat  the  men  whom  you  have  sup- 
planted would  have  done,  "^lliey  would 
nave  rendered  the  invasion  of  Ireland 
impossible,  by  restoring  to  the  Cat  ho* 
lies  their  long  lost  rights ;  they  would 
have  acted  in  nich  a  manner  that  tlie 
French  would  neither  havfc  wished 
for  invasion,  nor  dared  to  attempt 
it;  they  would  have  encreased  the 
permanent  strength  of  the  country^ 
while  they  pr^erved  its  reputation 
unsullied.  Nothing  of  this  kind  your 
friends  have  done,  because  they  arc 
solemnly  pledged  to  do  nothing  of  tliis 
kind ;  because  to  tolerate  all  reli- 
|;iops,  and  to  equalize  civil  rights  to  all 
tects  is  to  oppose  some  of  the  worst 
passions  of  our  nature;  to  pluotler 
a$)d  to  oppress  is  to  gratify  them  all. 
Ihey  wanted  the  huzzas  of  mobs, 
and  they  have  for  ever  blasted  tiie 
fame  ot  England  to  obtain  them. 
Mere  the  Heets  of  Holland,  Fran<!c 
and  Spain,*  destroyed  by  larceny? 
You  resisted  the  power  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  sail  ot  the  line  by  sheer 
courage,  and  violated  every  principle 
of  morals,  from  iJie  dread  of  fifteen 
hulks,  while  the  ex|>edition  itself  cost 
you  three  times  more  than  the  value 
of  the  larcewous  matter  brought  auay. 
The  Frencli  trample  upon  the  laws  of 
God  and  man,  uot  for  old  cordage, 
but  for  kingdomsj,  and  always  take 
rare  to  be  well  paid  for  their  crimes. 
Me  contrive,  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration, to  unite  moral  with  in- 
tellectual deficiency,  and  to  grow  weak- 
er and  worse  by  the  same  action. 
If  tiiey  had  any  evidence  of  the  in- 
tended hostility  of  the  Dane:;,  why 
was  it  not  produced?  Why  have  the 
nations  of  Europe  been  allowed  to 
feel  an  indignation  against  this  coun-', 
try,  beyond  the  reacli  of  all  subsequent 
iBVorniaiiun }  Are  these  times,  do  you 
imagine,  when  we  can  tride  with  a 
year  of  universal  hatred,  dally  with 
the  curses  of  Europe,  and  then  regaia 
a  lost  character  at  plea&ure,  by  the 
parliamentary  perspiration  oftheforeiga 
secretary,  or  tlie  solen;n  asseverations 
of  the  pecuniary  Kose  ?  Believe  me, 
Abraham,  it  is  not  under  such  minis- 
ters as  these  thait  the  dexterity  of  hone^f 
Englislunen  will  ever  ecjiud  the  dex- 
terity of  French  knaves;    it   is    not 
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in  their  presence  that  the  serpent  of 
Moses  will  ever  svrallow  up  the  ser- 
pents of  the  Magicians." 

We  take  leave  of  thk  lirely  wri- 
ter by  recommending  the  perusal 
of  tbe  book  to  our  readers,  and 
we  think  our  booksellers  might 
find  their  interest  in  importing  some 
copief  of  it  The  writer  is  pot  blind 
to  Catholic  errors  any  more  than  to 
Other  errois.  He  b  not  so  enamouied 
of  his  subject  as  to  treat  it  like  his 
mistress,  whom  he  "loved  not  only 
in  spite  of  her  failings,  but  even  for 
her  very  faifings.''  But  he  shows  the 
bad  policy  of  with-holding  emanci- 
pation from  our  Catholic  brethren, 
or  attempting  to  coerce  opinions  by 
political  disabilities.  Let  truth  stand 
on  its  own  foundation,  witiiout  the 
props  of  human  autliority,  or  of 
numan  prejudicei^;  which  only  disiigure 
the  venerable  structure.  K. 


A  Letter  addressed  to  tht  late  Grand 
Jury  <f  the  county  qf  Arma^hy  xiiik 
some  obsercations  on  the  subjtct  t^f 
Tithes  and  mode  qf  coliedting  than ; 
by  a  KUteavy  weaver.  1808;  Dub- 
tin,  printed  by  John  XzT^.  p.p.  IQ, 
price  lOd. 

TtlE  assumed  name  of  a  Killeavy 
weaver  is  not  appropriate,  for  we 
believe  lew  weavers  in  this  country  are 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
Junius,  Montescjuieu,  Bhckstone,  &c. 
as  to  quote  familiarly  from  them.  Pas- 
sing by  this  inconsistency,  let  us  exa- 
mine the  purport  of  the  letter. 

Our  readers  are  already  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  two  last 
grand  juries  of  the  county  of  Armagh, 
on  the  subject  of  tithes,  as  referred  to 
hi  our  political  retrospect,  fot  Decem- 
ber, wnlten  before  we  saw  thi^  pamph- 
let. Thfa  letter  appears  to  have  been 
written  previous  to  the  last  assizes,  and 
successfully  combats  the  unfair  at- 
lempt  made  to  turn  public  attention 
from  the  subject  of  tithes,  by  recr.mi-' 
nations  about  rentd  and  county  taxes; 
•*  the  one,"  says  the  writer,  "  a  heavy 
tax,  laid  on  industry  and  agriculture, 
the  tenth,  not  of  the  produce  but  of 
the  profit  of  the  farrier :  to  pay  «  cler- 
gy, who  do  not  alxvays  perform  tlieir 
part  of  the  coihpact^  by  doing  what 


they  are  paid  for;  the  other  (Icotifity 
tux;  a  fltictuating  tax  laid  on  tue  peo* 
pie  by  themselves  for  the  goodot  the 
community  at  large ;  a  taxation  falling 
on  the  ncher,  and  flowing  imme- 
diately into  the  pockets  of  the  poorer, 
eventually  tending  much  to  tlie  civi- 
lization and  improvemtfnt  of  the  coun- 
try, by  facilitating  communication, 
by  public  buildings,  and  by  public  m- 
stitutions ;  a  tax  necessarily  encreas- 
,ed  by  a  war,  as  hr  as  relates  to  the 
supported  the  families  of  the  mifitta; 
in  short  it  is  a  tax  hitherto  paid  with- 
out a  murmur,  and  levied  without  op- 
pression." 

Although  we  are  far  from  denying 
that  jobbing  exists  in  many  iastanies 
in  presentments  ai  grand  juries  (indeed 
we  know  they  often  do  exist,  and  that 
they  bear  hard  on  the  poorer  landhold- 
er) yet  we  are  decidedly  of  tlie 
judgment,  that  the  attempt  to  involve 
the  subject  of  tithes  with  this  extrane- 
ous matter,  was  merely  to  lead  away 
from  the  investigation  of  the  mode  in 
which  tithe  had  been  collect^  in  some 
parishes  in  that  county,  and  as  a  de- 
parture from  fair  reasoning  deserves 
reprobation. 

The  author  pleads  only  for  a  c  hange  tn 
the  mode  of  tne  payment  of  tithes  ;  he 
says,  <•  they  were  iKe  institutions  of  man, 
and  have  gronn  rank  by  the cufttTotion 
of  man.  'Ihey  may  sttU  answer  the 
purpose  of  their  institution  as  to  the 
support  of  the  clergy,  and  become  op- 
pressive and  intolerable  to  the  people, 
m  the  mode  of  exaction  ;  and  when  the 
people  thhik  they  have  become  so,  they 
have  a  right  lo  ask  redress  in  a  consti- 
tutional manniT ;  in  that  way  they  now 
complain,  and  in  that  way  they  now 
ask  redress;  and  the  people  seldom 
complain  without  reason,  and  ought 
never  to  be  heard  without  attpntron.'* 

Several  instances  are  adduced  to 
show  by  what  means  ingenuity  has 
been  exerted  to  lay  aside  bar^in<?' 
for  tithes,  when  they  are  supposed  by 
the  incumbent,  to  become  disadvanta- 
geous to  him,  to  which  the  wTiter  adds, 
•*  The  Bishops  approve  of,  or  at  least 
arc  silent  on,  such  occasions :  they  sit 
unmoved  at  such  transactions." 

The  subjert  of  tithes  is  of  the  high- 
est imponance  to  the  welfare  of  this 
coutitry.    May  it  be  often  brought  intof 
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public  viewt  and  discussed  with  dili- 
jtent  attention  a»d  finnuess,  though 
v^ith  great  calmness  and  moderdtion ! 

K. 


0dc8  Choires  de  Horace  ttaduites  en 
vers  franfois  pas  Mons.  de  Mont- 
viUe  prnfessettt  de  lari^ue  Frdn- 
goiSf  2  torn.  p.p.  400.  Dublin, 
Downes,  1808. 

A  FRENCH  translation  of  Horace, 
written  and  published  in  Dublin 
should  attract  our  attention  from  its 
novelty.  Our  attention  will  l>e  arrest- 
ed wncn  we  lind  that  the  translation 
has  been  executed  not  witliout  some  de- 
aee  of  merit;  and  that  the  writer, 
though  he  has  by  no  means  compiete- 
ly  succeeded  by  proiiuciiig  a  version 
in  all  pomts  worthy  of  tlie  original, 
has  demonstrated  the  practicability  of 
wliat  M.  Dacier  supposed  impossible, 
the  giving  a  poetic  dress  in  the  French 
Language  to  the  prince  of  Boman  L)  - 
rist:^  buch  an  attempt  if  executed 
with  any  degree  of  ability  is  highly 
praise-worthy :  for  it  must  be  the  opi- 
nion of  every  one  who  has  read  a 
prose  translation   of  a   poet,   that  it 

g'ves  no  idea  of  the  real  beauties  of 
e  origmal.  It  Is  a  lifeless  corpse, 
a  body  without  a  soul ;  we  may  ob, 
serve  the  proportion  of  the  parts,  nay 
we  may  have  a  better  opportunity 
of  dbcovering  the  internal  met  hanisni, 
the  artful  arrangement  and  adaptation 
of  the  several  meuibers  Mhich  pro- 
duce such  powerful  elFects  on  our 
minds,  but  we  vainly  look  for  that 
living  principle,  that  spark  of  diviu- 
ity,  which  gave  life  and  spirit,  ami 
grace  to  it  when  living.  To  be  con- 
vinced of  this,  we  need  but  compare 
Macpher8on*s  prose  translation  of  tlic 
Iliad,  With  that  of  Pope  or  even  of 
Cowper. 

Ihe  work  befoi-c  us  is  a  selection 
•f  some  of  the  Odes  of  Horace ;  such 
perhaps,  as  roost  accorded  with  ihf 
writers  taste,  or  appeared  to  htin 
best  tilted  to  assume  a  modem  ha- 
bit. But  before  entering  on  any  in- 
vestigation of  their  merits,  it  may  not 
be  improper  to  mention  tije  cause  of 
their  being  written,  for  this  should 
justly  have  some  weight  in  determin- 
ing our  op'mion  cf  their  merits.     In 


doing  this  we  give  the  author^s  own 
words.    "  While  I  was  spending  some 
time  witli  a  friend,  at  a  diuuer  which 
followed  the  examination  of  the  liter- 
ary  progress    of    his   young    pupils, 
whom  he  Is  preparing  with  the  most 
attentive  care  for  the  fu!£hnent  of  the 
diflferent  duties  which  they  will  have 
hereafter  to  perform  m  the  world,  and 
whom   he   retains   in  the  bounds    of 
respect  and  duty,   by  a  gentle  disci- 
pline,   which    makes  a  much   greater 
impression  on  the  youthful  heart,  than 
a  forbidding  austerity;  at  tiiis' dinner, 
at  which  my  friend  as  usual  presided 
with  the  politeness  and  airabiiity  of  a 
man  of  tlie    world,  I    wa^  asked    to 
sing.      As   I   was  «  stranger,  though 
able  to  express  my  tlioughls  with  liu- 
ency    and    correctness   in  English,    I 
thouffbt  that  a  song  in  that  language 
would   possess   liiile    beauty    in    my 
mouth,   and    I    knew   that  a  French 
song  would  afford  but  little  entertain- 
ment to  afgreat  part  of  the  company. 
I  therefore  proposed  to  giiig  an  Oik 
of  Horace,    My  offer  was  unanimous- 
ly accepted ;    a  Horace  was  produc- 
ecl ;    and  tlien  ifUer  pocula  (over  our 
cups)    as    the  greater    part  of    the.<e 
charming  and  suoUme  songs  have  bei-n 
composed,  I  sung  some  ot  my  favour- 
ite* ;  among  the  rest,  Jam  saiis  ttrrisi 
and  OJi  profanum  vu^gus.    'I  he  nt^t 
morning,  still  inspired  by  my  friend's 
excellent  winei    and  by   the   enthu-ii- 
asm  which  the  divine  strains  of  that 
sweet  writer  had  inspired  die  preced- 
ing evening,    I  attempled  to  translate 
some   of  them,,  particularly    the   tuo 
just  mentioned  ;  and  on  reading  tliem,  I 
judged  them  to  possess  suflicient  me- 
rit   to  venture  to   show  them  to   my 
friend  and  to  anotlier  person  of  et^uat 
respectability,  who,  to  use  the  woids 
of  my  author  is  j)eifectJy  ductus  scr^ 
nwnis  utriusque  Ungtut..    B*>Ui  tlifee, 
with    several    others,  expressed    their 
lively  approbation  of  my  coup  d*essat^ 
and    assured   me    that    if  1   did    not 
continue   the   translation,   Ihey  could 
attribute  H  to  nothing  but  the  most 
culpable  indolence,     buch  encourage- 
ment   induced    me    to    attempt    tne 
work,  and  about  tlie  beginning  of  last 
October,   1  began  my  translation  re» 
gukirly." 

With    such    motives    for    writing 
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we  caDDot  be  severe  in  bur  remarks. 
Indeed  we  have  been  so  much  amus- 
ed  at  the   politehebs    of  the    lively 
Frenchman,  which  exhibhed  itself  in 
a  form  so  origiual,  that  we  proceeded 
in  the  perusal  with  a  desire  to    hnd 
suhjecte  for  praise.     By  the  bye  wc 
are  somewhat  at   a  loss  to  guess  at 
the  kind  of  air  with  which  he  accom- 
panied the   verses,    nor  can  we  help 
roQgratulating  him  on  the  select  par- 
ty he  waseugaged  in,  which,  though 
unacquainted  with  French,  could  taaic 
the   beauties    of  a   Latin   ode.      Wc 
have   never   been   so   fortunate.      In 
vljatever   company   we   have  joined, 
vre  venture  to  say    that  the  greater 
part   would  have  been   equally  at  a 
tosR,  be  the  language  what  it  mighty 
except   plain    Lnglish :    and    at    the 
same  time  must  remark  that  our  Ana- 
creontic   translator  must    be  a    great 
stranger  to  the  manners  of  this  coun- 
try,   or  he  would   have  known  that 
siuging  in   an  unknown  tcffigue  is  so 
far  from  being  a  breach  of  politeuess, 
that  it  is  now  considered  as  an  unde- 
niable  mark  of  superior   refinement. 
The  lovers  of  Italian  music  are  often 

rified  with  strains,  which  are  equal- 
unintelligible  to  the  hearers,  and 
to  the  fair  performer  who  excites  the 
cxtatic  admiration  of  her  enraptured, 
we  had  almost  sakl,  her  Umg-eared 
auditory. 

in  the  translation  of  a  poet,  so  ner- 
vous and  energetic     as   iiorace,  inr 
to   a  language,    vdxich  together  with 
the  inferiority  inherent  in  all  modem 
European  languages,  labours  under  a 
peculiar     baireniiess     of     expression 
that   weakens   and    unhinges   it,    the 
greatest    difliculty   to   be   contended 
with,  is  the  unnerving  and  fritt^ing 
away  the  dignity  of  the  original,  by 
employing    periphrases    necessary    to 
convey  the  full  meaning  of  the  author. 
It  was  impossible  to  prtfVtnt  this  alto- 
gether, but  M.  deMonlev.llesecms  to 
have  been  aware  of  tLe  difficulty  and 
to  have  struggled  against    it  in  some 
cases  with  success.     The  ode,  Onavis 
Ttferent  in  mare,"   is  translated  con- 
cisely and  is  nearly,  though  not  alto- 
gether free  from  this  fault 
Navire  infortun^ !   cesse,  que  vas  ta  faire? 
3ar  la  mer  en  courroux  roudrois  ta  t'ex- 
posvri 


Ah !  ctois  moi,  rcste  ah  poft,  »f  quitte  point 

la  Urrt 

Btite  k  (knger. 
Ne  foif  tu  pas  tdi  bancs  depottrriU  de 

ramcs  i 
Par  les    veoU  .  AfHcains  tes  maU  soot 

fracasscs : 
Sans  curdag«8  comment  peux  tn  braver  let 

lames 

Dont  tas  flancs  toot  frapp^t. 

Ta  voile  dechirie,  belas !  est  inutile. 
To  ne  vois  ploft  de  Dieax  que  tu  puimc 

iavoquar, 
Bnfantd'une  foi-6t  en  nobles  pins  fertile. 
Rieu  ne  le  peut  sauver. 

Le  matelot  tlmide,  effray^  de  Torage, 
N*a  point  recours  aux  Dieax  sur  ta  ponpa 

gravex 
Craiiu  tbnt  dt  t^^rpoter  aux  horreurt  du  a<u- 

Crains  lei  venta  irritea. 
O  toi !  qui  me  caoMis  des  peinet  si  cmelles  ; 
£%  pour  qui  jo  resiena  tant  de  cbagrini 

amers, 
Evites  atec  soin  ces  Cvclades  horribles 
Qui  briUent  sur  Us  mars. 
The  followiag  extract  is,  on  the  con. 
trary,  a  striking  example  of  the  defect 
just  alluded  to,  where  we  see  a  single 
line  spun  out  to  a  complete  stanza. 
Te  minor  latum  reget  ctqiua  orbem  ; 
Tugravi  cumi  quaties  Olympuro, 
Tu  parum  ca&tis  inimica  mittes 
Fnlminalocis. 

The  translation  is  as  follows : 


tof'JQurs  respectutux, 

II  verra  $a  grandeur  a  ta  voire  teconde  : 
ConUnl  th  ion  pftrtaf^^  it  bornera  tes  t>06ftt 
A  commander  an  monie, 

£t  V0U9— donnant  aux  Dieux  de  toofih 

rains  loix, 
llottlercl^.Uns  lei  cieux  votre  char  redoot- 

able; 
Et  TOs  mai us  lance  ront  sur  nos  profanes hoit 
Votre  ibudre  implacable. 

In  some  cases  he  is  so  far  from  con- 
fining himself  to  his  autlior's  expres- 
sions, that  M  contents  himself  with 
giving  a  sense  somewhat  similar,  as  in 
the  following  instance : 

Quid  si  princa  redit  Venus 
Diductosque  jugo  cogit  aenco  } 
Si  flava  cxcutitnr  Cbloc, 
Rcjectaeque  patet  janua  Lydias. 

Which  is  thus  translated,  or  rather 
imitated. 

Mais  si  je  repreooia  ta  chaine. 
Si  tu  redeveuois  Pobjet  de  moa  amour? 
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Si  rcjeitani  Chlo6t  ma  reiDe 
,  A  toi  je  coDtacrois  le  reste  de  mes  jonra. 

Tbc  ode  Jam  veria  Comites,  which 
ia  our  opinion  would  have  better  tuited 
the  hilarity  of  a  convivial  party  than 
those  selected  by  the-  translator,  does 
credit  to  his  talents.  We  shall  quote  a 
few  of  the  first  stanzas.referring  the  reader 
to  the  book  itself  for  the  reniainder, 
and  for  several  otliers  in  the  same  style. 

Deja  par  les   Zephyrs,    compagoom  da  ' 

printems 
Qui  seulscalmeat  lesmers,  nos  voiles  soRt 

Kos  pr6s  sous  les  frimats   ne   sent  pliM 

blauchissans  ; 
£t  de  nehre  les  eaux  ne  coulent  plus  gon* 

flfies, 

Pleurant  toujours  Itys,  rol^<:t  de  ses  fu- 

rears. 
On  v6it  deja  le  nid  de  la  triste  himndelle; 
Poai  avoir  trop  puni  de  brutals  ardeurs, 
^ile  «8t  pour  safamille  une  bunte  eteroelle. 

De  leurs  joyeux  haut-bois  m^les  a  leurs 

chansons, 
he*  beiigcrs  font  deja  retentir  la  prairie  : 
£t  plaiieDt  a  ce  l>tea,  qui  coinble  de  s6s 

dous 
<X.es  troupcaux  boudissans,  at  les  monU 

d'Arcadie. 

The  author  states  himself  to  be  a 
teacher  of  the  Frenth  language;  we 
think  his  book  may  be  extremely  usenil 
for  the  purposes  of  instruction  ;  -many 
f tudenbi  learn  French  and  Latin  at  the 
«amc  time ;  and  this  mode  of  study  is 
thought,  not  without  reason,  to  be  at- 
tended with  peculiar  ;idvaiiUge  ;  each 
elucidates  the  other.  It  serves  much 
the  same  purpose  as  the  double  trjins- 
hrtions  practi>cd  \)\  Gibbon,  and'  so 
strongly  recommended  by  hi  pi.  Even 
those  who  are  unacquainted  with  Latin» 
.  will  reap  both  pleasure  and  improve- 
ment, in  altainmg  some  knowledge  of 
the  original  through  this  medium,, 
which  will  at  the  same  tune  give  them 
some  taste  of  the  beauties  ot  Horace, 
while  it  promotes  their  knowledge  of  a 
language  now  not  only  lashionabie  but 
n^fssary. 

vVe  have  already  been  forced  to  pass 
some  severe  censures  on  the  state  ot  the 
Dublin  press.  This  book  proves  we 
have  not  been  singular  or  unjustly  se- 
vere ;  at  the  conclusion  of  his  preface 
M.  de  Montville  claims  a  special  indul- 
gence on  this  score.    "  1  intreat  th^ ' 


reader's  indylgcnce/'  lays  he,  "  parti* 

cularly  for  the  £iulu  ot  the  printing, 
which  could  not  fail  of  occurring  throg^ 
the  negligence  and  iflftorance  of  tB^ 
printers  of  this  city,  who  do  not  under- 
stand a  single  word  of  either  language* 
and,  who,  notwithstanding  all  the  atten- 
tion paid  to  correctness,  ahvays  finish 
Uieir  part  of  the  work  by  leaving  a 
croud  of  errors/*  The  book  itself,  and 
more  especially  the  latter  part,  affords 
too  many  proofe  of  tbe  justice  of  tbe 
complaint 

Lc  Comte  de  Corke  Sumommile  Grand, 
ou  Seduction  sans  Artifice  sunt  de 
cinq  Nouvelles,  Par  Madame  de 
Genlis;  12/;w).  2  vols,  p.p,  468, 
Colbum,  London,  1808. 

FROM  the  multiplicity  of  noveh 
pf  a  bad  tendency,  the  name  itself 
has  fallen  into  disrepute.  Yet  we 
wopld    be  £ar  fh>m   joining     in    the 

general  oitcry  against  t^em.  They 
ave  been,  no  aoubt,  in  many  in- 
stances prejudicial  to  society,  but  they 
have  also  been  m  many  others  power- 
ful auxiliaries  to  virtue,  Thby  are 
intimately  connected  with  public 
mannefs,  and  these  m^Y  justly  be 
stiled  minor  moralsi  partly  guidbg, 
and  partly  following  the  prevailing 
fashions  o'f  the  day;  they  have  fircnn 
the  former  cause,  often  deviated  from 
tbeir  legitimate  end,  the  improvement 
of  the  mind,  and  from  the  latter  they 
have  induced  th^ir  admirers  to  deviate 
still  fartlicr  from  an  attention  to 
the  same  desirable  object,  by  setting 
before  them  defective  or  yicious  mo- 
dels of  imitation.  But  the  abuse 
hence  originating  must  be  remedied, 
not  by  the  enueavour,  in  itself  im- 
possible, of  banishing  novels  altogether 
from  the  libraries  of  those  wlio  make 
books  the  mirror  in  which  their  miiius 
are  fashioned,  but  by  such  a  jucUcious 
selection,  a*  will  represent  truth  and 
inorality  an4  ^virtue  in  their  proper 
forms  undisto'rted  by  the  mis^  of 
ignorance,  or  the  perversions  of  in- 
tentional misrepresentation.  An  in- 
discriminate exclusion  would  deprive 
us  of  a  fund  of  the  most  instructive 
entertainnieut  It  is  indeed  pleasing 
to  observe  that  though  tliis  description 
ui  writing  st!U  continues  in  man^  uh 
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stances  lo  be  the  vehicle  of  insipidity, 
the  Tent  for  ill-natured  and    personal 
ioveetive,  and  even  the  guide  to  im- 
morality ;  many  writers  of    the  £rst 
ability  have    lately  stept    forward  to 
vindicate  its  real  merit,  and  by  well- 
drawn  pictures  of  the  world  in  wliich 
we  liv^,    have  given  lessons  of    the 
utmost    utility,     particularly    to    the 
rising  generation,    into    wlu>se  hands 
such  hoicks  are  likely  to  fall,  lo  deter 
/roQi  vice,  and  to  lead  by  well  selected 
es^amples  to  the  practice  of  those  vir- 
tues which  endear,  elevate  and  ennoble 
the  possessor.     Why  then  has  not  the 
jiarae  of  novel  been  yet  rescued  from 
the  unmerited  obloquy  with  which  it 
has  been  so  long  aspersed  ?     It  is  be- 
cause vice  floats  on  the  surfiace,  vir- 
tue lies  below  ;  the  former  forces  itself 
on  our  sight,  meets  us  in  every  street 
and    avenue,  flares  in    our  places  of 
public  resort,   nay,  often  insults  us  in 
our  more  select  and   retired   society. 
llie  latter,  silent  and  unobtrusive,  mv^ 
be  sought  for  before  it  be  sufficiently 
Jwnown  to  obtain  its  due  tribute  of  re- 
spectful imitation.    We  daily  see  and 
hear  of  the  bad  effects  of  novel- read- 
ing ;  we  can  trace  the  rise  of  many  a 
rake,  debauchee  and  dissolute  charac- 
ter to  this  source ;  roost  of  the  unfortu- 
nate females  who  shock  the  ears  of  mo- 
desty, and  wring  the  heart  of  pity  in 
the  streets  of  our  capitals,    attribute, 
or  aHfect  to  attribute  their  downfall  to 
this  cause ;  but  we  cannot  see  the  ma- 
,         ny  instances  of  youth  and  inexperience 
I         led  along  the  path  of  rectitude  anji  vir- 
tue by  tnese  silent  and  impressive  mo- 
nitors.    If  history  be  the  preceptor  of 
khigs>    biography  is    that  of  private 
persons ;  and  what  is  a  well  constructed 
novel  but  a  memoir,  containing  in  it- 
self  the    quintessence  of    biography, 
the  metal  without  the  dross. 

It  b  unnecessary  here  to  enumerate, 
or  even  to  point  out  the  best  of  this 
class ;  amon^  ntauy  others  who  have 
directed  their  talents  to  this  praisewor- 
thy purpose,  we  might  cite  tiie  rei?pec- 
tat>le  names  of  an  Edgeworth,  and  a 
Hamilton,  whose  writings  have  reflect- 
ed much  honour  on  this  country.  In 
this  class,  the  writer,  whose  publica- 
I  tion  has  given  rise  to  the  preceding  re- 

flections holds  a  hi^h  p'ace.  Her 
writings,  viewed  in  this  light,  bear  the 
most  rigid  test ;  it  is  not  Uiat  a  moral 
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may  be  extracted  isom  ihem :  the  xbo« 
rails  evidently  the  primary  intention, 
the  narrative  merely  the  clothing  ia 
which  it  is  conyeyed,  so  as  to  excite 
attention  and  interest  Commencing 
her  career  with  a  highly  valuable  trea- 
tise on  education  introduced  in  this 
popular  form,  she  has  continued  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  long  life  to  pursue 
tlie  same  plan,  to  enforce  the  several 
duties,  to  animate  to  the  several  vir- 
tues of  life  by  these  unsuspected  les- 
sons, and  even  her  latest  writings 
though,  perhaps,  inferior  to  her  fonner 
productions,  dehcient  in  the  purpU' 
reum  lumenjuventa,  andtmged,  though 
but  slightly  tinged,  with  the  failure  of 
declininc  years,  still  lend  to  the  same 
end,  and  are  the  well-intended  conclu- 
sion of  the  same  desi^. 

Several  new  works  nave  latejy  come 
from  the  pen  of  Me.  de  Genlis.  We 
have  selected  this,  because  it  presents  a 
portrait  of.  a  countr)'man,  honoura- 
ole  to  the  Irish  character,  and  worthy 
of  the  imitation  of  Irishmen.  We 
have  said,  more  than  once,  Ireland  is 
our  station.  We  repeat  it:  we  glory 
in  that  national  feeling,  that  amor  pa* 
tria^,  which  turns  all  our  thoughts,  and 
bends  all  our  exertions  to  the  iniprove- 
ment  of  our  native  land.  And  we 
cannot  but  feel  flattered  that  a  foreigner, 
a  native  of  a  country  whose  predomi- 
nant passion  is  national  vanity,  should 
have  selected  an  Irishn^an  as  an  exam- 
ple of  a  spirit  of  inbred  hoaour  tri- 
umphing over  the  most  powerful  and 
seducing  impulses  of  the  heart;  and 
tills  feehng  of  honest  pride  is  hei^ten- 
ed  by  the  consciousness  that  the  figure 
here  represented  is  not  an  ideal  crea- 
ture of  the  imagination,  but  a  likeness 
drawn  from  nature.  '1  he  piece  is  found- 
ed on  historical  facts  ;  the  most  remark- 
able incidents  of  the  early  part  of  the 
life  of  the  Earl  of  Corke,  are  p^rcscrved 
and  interwoven  with  the  narrative  so  as 
to  appear  to  aribe  naturally  during  the 
train  of  circumstances. 

Richard  Boyle,  the  hero  of  the  nar- 
rative, is  represented  as  an  orplian, 
who  is  iudeoled  for  his  jsupport  and 
eduration  to  a  benevolent  man,  who 
resides  at  a  village  a  few  miles  dis- 
tant from  Dublin.  Here  he.«|)ent  bis 
days  in  obsct4re  retirement,  solely 
devoted  to  the  improvement  of  his 
mind,   and    to  the  cultivation    of   a 
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garden,  KVliieh  sUfrounded  the  cot- 
tage, that  the  generosity  of  his  patTon 
bad  made  his  dwelliDg.  External 
circumstances  are  the  second  caused 
even  of  the  greatest  events.  The 
attention  bestowed'  on  his  garden, 
brings  into  notice  the  qtxaliiies 
Produced  by  the  culture  of  his  mind. 
The  Earl  of  Essex,  the  prime  favour- 
ite of  Elkabeth,  was  at  this  time  in 
Ireland,  in  a  public  capacity.  And 
when  at  the  Black-rock,  which  is  here 
sadd  to  have  been  then  as  it  was  till 
a  few  years  ago,  a  fashionable  place 
6f  summer  retirement  for  the  people 
of  rank  in  Dublin,  he  was  strncK  with 
the  elegant  simplicity  of  the  young 
cottage  A  retreat  5  curiosity  inJuced 
him  to  examine  it  more  particnlarly, 
and  his  admiration  was  soon  transferred 
from  the  place  tor  its  owner.  After  a 
tcmversation  with  Richard,  in  which 
the  English  'nobleman  quickly  disco- 
vered the  germ  of  inboili  grejrtness 
<ioncealcd  beneath  an  external  rusticity, 
he  wrote  on  the  young  man's  tablets 
the  foflowing  words :  Richard  Bot/le 
ivill  render  his  name  illustrious.  *Po 
a  soul  formed  for  greatness,  this  was 
more  thait  sutffcient  io  inflame  the  la- 
tent sparks  of  anrbittort.  His  cottage^ 
^rden,  books,  were  now  bat  secondary 
objects  ;  all  his  faculties  were  absorbed 
in  the  means  of  fuliilling  the  prediction 
of  his  new  firirtid,  whom  be  had  already 
mental?^  fixed  on  as  his  future  patron 
^d  present  mcMel.  He  becomes  dis- 
contented ;  and  af  length  prevails 
on  his  old  patron  to  accompany 
him  to  London.  On  their  journey 
thither,  during  the  comrse  of 
which  some  occurrences  of  inferior 
hnportance  are  made  the  veliicfe 
of  ^me  useful  lessons  to  his  sanguine 
and  inexperienced  mind,  they  are  in- 
formed niat  the  Queen  attended  by 
K<isex,  is  on  a  journey  to  the  coast  to 
review  the  navy.  This  information  iu- 
dtices  them  to  change  their  course.  On 
their  anival  they  see,  they  are  gratified 
with  the  sight  of  their  sovereigiT ;  but 
thb  pleasure  is  damf^  in  Kichard/  by 
observins  that  Essex  had  seen  and 
passed  him  unnoticed.  Dejected,  but 
not  discouraged,  he  resolves  on  ano- 
ther aftteinpt  to  introduce  himseff,  and 
follows  the  court  to^  London.  Essex 
had  just  oiHtted  it  on  some  public  du- 
ty>  and  Kiduurd  mortified  and  bum- 


bled, returns  to  hi«  cottage,  thcne 
again  to  devote  himself  to  his  studies, 
until  a  moi-e  favourable  opportunity 
occurs  Of  gratifying  the  ruling  passion 
of  his  breast. 

But  now  anew  impediment  is  thrown 
in  the  way  of  hh  present  studies  and 
futiire  prospects.  Lady  Ranelagh,  a 
widow,  young,  noble  and  beautiful^ 
induced  by  the  same  motives  which  had 
led  the  former  visitor  to  this  spot,  ap- 
pears in  his  cottage.  The  first  conver- 
sation gives  rise  to  sensations  never  felt 
before.  If  he  is  struck  with  the  charms 
of  the  stranger,  she  is  equally  affected 
with  the  singular  contrast  between  the 
character  and  situation  of  Richard. 
Aflc*r  a  variety  of  circunrstances,  the 
value  of  whicir  those  only  who  have 
loved  can  truly  estinnite;  she  also 
took  her  leave  of  this  part  of  (he  coun- 
try/ leaving  her  young  admirer  lost  in 
an  indescribable  labyrinth  of  coiitradic- 
tory  sensations.  But  in  this,  as  in  the 
fonner  case,  "he  finds  a  new  incentive  to 
encourage  him  in  the  line  of  /conduct  he 
had  before  adopted.  Honi6urabW  aro^ 
bitbn  is  stimulatetl  by  love :  he  revives, 
as  he  had  before  with  respect  to  Lord 
Essex,  to  make  himself  worthy  of  lad  J 
Hanelagh. 

A  new  character  now  presents  itself. 
Sir  C'harles  Manwood,  who  is  em|>loy* 
ed  in  an  official  capacity  in  Irelaii^f 
hearifitf  of  RlchardV  qnalificafions, 
which  had  by  tWs  time  been  tlie  theme 
of  contetsation.  Wishes  to  engage  him 
as  his  private  secretary.  The  joung 
inafu  hiduced  by  a  desire  of  ri^mg  in 
the  great  world,  and  deprived  ot  the 
society  of  his  fir»t  friend,  who  liad  late- 
ly paid  the  debt  of  nature,  accepts  the 
ofier,  ami  accompanies  his  patron  to 
his  seat  in  the  county  of  vVicklow, 
Here  he  unexpectedly  meets  the  olnect 
of  his  passion,  and  inspiteof  her  endea- 
voiii-s  io  keep  him  at  a  distance,  and 
de^t^oy  hfe  hopes,  by  an  affected  air  of 
coldness  and  severity,  a  trivial  expres- 
sion which  drop^  from  lier,  discovers  to 
his  quick  and  awakened  sagacity,  that 
die  is  not  insensible  to  Ivis  merits. 
From  this  time  he  acts  with  the  confi- 
dence of  a  favoured  lover,  and  though 
his  respect  withholds  him  from  betray- 
ing the  smallest  syniptom  of  his  attach- 
ment, he  finds  daily  means  of  intbrniing 
her  of  it  in  private.  Lady  Rauelagh, 
who  canoot  brook  the  ide^  of  having 
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s(d  her  affections  oo  an  object  so  much 
below  her,  treats  him  with  increased 
rigour :  but  while  he  strictly  adheres  to 
tiie  letter  of  her  mandates,  so  com- 
pletely adverse  to  his  hopes,  he  acts  in 
direct  opposition  to  their  spirit,  and 
thus  invisibly  gains  the  heart  of  thi^ 


bi^-minded  female,idioqailliol  but  sd> 
mve  Che  perseverance  and  spirit  with 
which  be  struesles  against  die  aocumu* 
liated  obiiifclls  jMucb  oppose  the  ait»in- 
ment  of  bis  fSurpbse. 

T9  be  conitnued  in  our  n(Uit^ 
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MONTHLY  RETROSPECT  OF  POLITICS. 


FROM  moolh  to  month  the  field 
of  foreigo  politics  becomes  more 
contracled ;  war  has  visited  abnost 
every  part  of  the  Conlinent,  from  the 
frontiers  of  Russia  to  the  Strails  of 
Gibraltar.  Denmark  and  Sweden, 
Prussia  and  Poland,  Holland  andt  Swit- 
zerland, Germany  and  Italy,  have,  in 
turn,  been  scorcned  with  tlie  flames, 
and  what,  at  one  time,  threatened 
an  universal  conflagration  upon  (he 
Continent,  may  be  said  to  have  gra- 
dually burnt  out,  and  unless  fresh 
fuel  oe  administered,  will  probably 
be  soon  totally  extincqished.  Much 
the  greater  part  of^  Europe  enjoys  a 
state  of  comparative  and  unusual  tran- 
quillity, and  war  is  now  conflued  to 
a  southern  peninsula,  almost  set  apart 
from  the  rest  of  the  Continent. 

It  b  remarkable,  that  France  and 
England,  the  two  great  hostile  powers, 
have  hitherto  experienced  least  of  the 
war  in  its  Immediate  and  most  dis- 
astrous effects.  They  have  both,  by 
diflerent  means,  employed  their  power 
and  their  policy  to  avert  the  conflict 
from  their  own,  into  other  countries. 
Those  countries  have  supplied  the 
fields  of  battle,  and  in  a  great  degree 
have  suffered  the  consequences,  whe- 
ther as  enemies  to  France,  or  auxili- 
aries of  Britain.  How  much  longer 
this  policy  of  the  contending  powers 
can  be  pursued  with  the  same  suc- 
cess, is  becoming  every  day  more 
doubtful.  After  having  battled  it 
through  the  circuit  of  Europe,  the 
ouestion  now  is  coming  home,  uhere 
tne  war  which  took  its  rbe  in  France, 
is  about  to  terminate  ? 

Without  giving  any  answer  to  this 
question,  we  should  rather  bo  inclined 
to  assert,  from  the  aspect  of  affairs 
abroad,  and  their  natural  influence  ou 
those  at  home,  that  every  thing 
approximates  gradually,  though  but 
slowly,  to  general  peace*  necessary 
peace.  Endless^ war  with  all  the 
world,  appears  to  us  nothing  better 
than  a  re-publication  of  Don  Quixote, 
with  splendid  additions,  and  the  new 
idea  of  keeping  a  floating  army  on 
the  coasts  of  Spain,  reauy  to  make 
predatory    incursions  upou     different 


parts  of  the  ^peninsula,  much  as  the 
Danes,  in  former  days,  were  accustom- 
ed to  make  on  England  and  Ireland^ 
such  a  mode  of  warfare  will  redound 
little  to  the  interest,  and  less  to  the 
glory  of  Great  Britain.  Her  charac- 
ter will,  by  such  a  splenetic  invasion, 
be  placed  on  a  level  with  the  Bucca- 
niers  of  South  Ameiica,  in  the  opinioa 
of  Etirope. 

Our  Retrospect  of  foreign  politics 
for  the  present  month  is  therefore 
happily  abridged.  Spain,  and  the 
American  States  are  the  chief,  if  not 
the  only  subjects  of  observation,  for 
as  to  ^e  victory  at  Vimiera,  and  the 
cooventioQ  of  Cintra,  these  visions 
of  glory  and  of  disgrace  now  begin  to 
fade  in  the  remembrance,  and  nMst 
people  wfll  join  in  thinking  'of  the 
latter  event,  that  the  sooner  it  is  for^t- 
ten,  the  better.  Another  convulsion 
has  indeed  taken  i>lace  in  the  epilep* 
tic  government  of  Turkey,  and  Mus- 
tapha  Bariactar,  the  grand  Vizier,  has 
been  obliged  to  fly,  along  with  the 
grand  Si^oior  himself,  on  board  one 
of  the  'lurkish  fleet,  for  attempting 
to  reform  the  military  establisbment. 
Such  a  reform,  will  probably  never 
be  effected,  by  such  intestine, revolu- 
tions. Turkey  itself,  nuist  be  subject- 
ed to  a  powerful  conqueror  from 
abroad,  who  may  have  the  will  and 
ability  to  crumble  t!ie  Janissaries 
into  their  original  dust ;  to  break  and 
disperse  them  into  individual  particles ; 
to  abolish  their  )nstitutit>n  fully  and 
finally,  not  by  half  measures,  nor  by 
formmg  and  training  befott;  their  faces, 
a  rival  institution,  against  which  they 
vow  vengeance,  and  'u\  secret  whet 
their  sabres.  Until  a  radical  revo- 
lution take  place,  Constantinople  will 
be  doomed  to  see  for  efer,  what  it 
has  seen,  a  hideous  succesh  ion  of  headless 
Sultans,  and  a  brute  populace  froia 
time  to  time  illumined  only  by  the 
glare  of  ^  periodical  conflagrations^ 
To  those  who  refer,  and  justly  refer, 
the  happiness  of  nation  i  to  the  salutary 
influence  of  wise  and  equitable  govern- 
ment, comSined  with  the  mild  fra- 
temi^  of  the  Christian  religion,  it 
must  afford  pleasure  to  contrast  th& 
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convulsionary  slate  of  Uie  Turkish  em- 
pire, will)  the 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 

"  From  liudson's  Hay  (to  make  "an 
appropriate  quotaliou)  from  Hudson's 
Bay,  with  the  small  inlerruptioii  of 
Canada,  to  the  Mis.<islppi,  this  im- 
meiise  continent  beholds  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  unconnected  with  the  patron- 
age of  government,  subsisting  in 
independent,  yet  friendly  cominiml- 
ties,  breathing  that  universal  charity 
which  constitutes  its  vital  spirit,  antj 
OJiering,  with  its  distinct  yet  bl»?nding 
tones,  one  grand  combination  of  har- 
mony, to  the  ear  Qf  its  heavenly 
father."  Such  is  the  aspect  of  these 
states  with  regard  to  religion,  and  as 
a  political  power,  in  despite  of  British 
parlies,  v.e  mu^t,  in  the  impartiality 
of  human  nature  declare,  tljat  it  sus- 
taias  its  dignity,  and  sovereign  inde- 
pendence, more  decisively,  and  with 
more  sublime  self-denial,  than  any 
natvm  has  done  on  the  coiiiinent  of 
I^nrope.  In  a  nxpst  didicul^,  critical, 
and  dangerous  situation,  they  conduct 
tbe  affairs  of  their  government  so  as 
to  make  it  resjjecled,  if  not  feared 
by  the  great  hostile  powers  ;  and  as 
every  nation  in  Europe,  by  becoming 
a  parly  in  the  contest,  has'  renounced 
all  mediation,  we  know  not  where 
ijnpartial  neutrality  necessary  to  the 
character  of  mediator  will  be  found 
upon  tl)e  glohr,  unless  it  be  sought 
for  across  the  Atlantic,  in  the  Congress 
of  America. 

Notwillistanding  the  mutual  aggres- 
sion of  the  b"il:gi*rent  powers  upon 
their  sovercif  nty,  as  well  as  their  in- 
dispulablt*  rj;;lii  to  navigate  the  ocean  ; 
notwitiistandaig  the  capture  of  their 
vessels,  the  impressment  of  their  sea- 
men, and  ih  J  maritime  war  carried  on 
against  tbein,  ///<■?>  retaliation  amounts 
oidy  to  the  i  loption  of  a  preservative 
«ys»em,  \vhi.:ii  inay,  at  least,  for  a 
tune  avoid  i\w  eviU  of  war,  and  con- 
sist with  their  independence  ;  such  a 
tjvstem,  as  secured  them  at  first,  the 
<fistinction  of  a  sovereign  nation.  In 
consequence,  they  resolve  that  they  can- 
not submit  to  the  late  edicts  of  Great 
Bri(a«n  or  France,  without  a  sacrifice 
of  their  rights,  honour,  and  mdepcn- 
dence ;  they  firohibit  all  entrance  into 
ti^eir  pons  of  nil  vessels  belonging  to 
eitljer  of  the  liostile  po^-ers,    and  all 


impoi-tation  of  goods  from  any  of 
their  dominions;  and  they  agree  to 
take  the  most  effectual  and  immediate 
measures  for  placing  the  country  in 
a  more  complete  state  of  defence.  We 
feel  a  confidence  tlial  peace  in  Europe 
will  supercede  these  preparatives  of 
war,  and  that  the  wise,  energetic^  and 
consistent  deportment  of  America 
will  be  most  materially  instrumental 
in  the  accomplishment  of  this  truly 
glorious  event  Glorious  indeed,  if  the 
new  world,  so  lately  savage,  would 
be  able  to  mediate  the  peace  of  Europe, 
so  long  civilized,  an4  in  return  for  the 
evils  suffered  and  suffering  from  the 
vindictive  animosities  of  rival  powers, 
would  pour  a  pacific  oil,  upon  the 
tossing  of  their  turbulent  passions ;  and 
smooth  with  the  spirit  of  Christianity 
the  agitations  of  tljeir  jnonhnate  am* 
biiion.  *" 

SPAIN. 

The  city  of  Madrid  surrendered  <m 
the  4th  instant,  to  the  French,  under 
a  iiumiliating  capitulation,  the  whole 
of  the  regular  array  in  garrison,  being 
made  prisoners  of  war,  and  tJie  pea- 
santry disanned  and  dispersed  to  their 
respective  villages.  The  actuating 
motive  of  Spanish  resistance  has  beeq 
religious  /eal,  rather  than  public  spirit. 
The  sacred  name  of  patriotism  has 
been  circulated  from  mouth  to  mouth. 
Juntas  have  pledged  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes. Governors  have  sworn  to  bury 
themselves  in  the  ruins  of  the  places 
the^  had  to  defend.  But,  than  all  Uic 
reliques  of  their  religion,  better  would 
it  have  been  to  have  consecrated  with 
appropriate  ^eal  and  fidelity,  a  single 
stone  from'  tlie  ruins  of  Ntmuintra. 
The  whole  chy  of  Madrid,  thirty  thou- 
sand fatliers  of  families,  were  on  the 
24tli,  ru.»hing  in  crouds  to  the  altars, 
where  the  pritits  are  attending  to 
administer  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  their 
nciv  sovereign. 

The  autocrat  of  France  has  not 
lost  a  moment  to  fpllow  up  his  mili- 
tary successes,  by  what  may  be  called 
political  victories.  llie  inquisitfoa 
annihilated ;  the  system  of  alienating 
by  donation  or  sale,  the  right  of  col- 
lecting the  public  revenues,  abolished  ; 
the  abolition  of  feudal  rights,  an4 
manorial  jurisdictions,  peculiarly  op' 
pressiye  upon  the  people;  the  hmita- 
tii>n  of  monasteries ;  the  better  maiiu 
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tmanc«of  active  pastcft-s;  the  act  of 
imnesty,  with  few  .exceptions;  all 
these  may  be  consicJercd  as  so 
many  battles  gained  over  the  central 
junta,  and  wiiich  it  has  h^t  by  its 
hesitation,  its  improvidence,  or  its 
selfishness.  This  central  junta  is  now 
at  Seville,  in  the  southern  extremity 
of  Spain. 

On  the  22d,  Bonaparte  is  said  to  have 
left  Madrid  to  meet  Sir  John  Moore, 
who   had  made  a  junction    with    the 
corps     of     Sir  David    liaird.       This 
junction,    however    it     might     have 
been  obstructed  by  the   weather,     or 
the  bad  condition  of  the  mads,  never 
seems  to  have  met  any  hindrance  on 
the  part  of  the  enemy,   very  proba- 
bly  with  a   view   of  drawing  on  the 
whole  army  further  into  the  heart  of 
Spain  ;  firom  the  defiles  of  Gallicia  into 
the    plains  of  Leon,     or  old  Casiile. 
After  be'mg  stationary  a   considerable 
time    rfrom    15th  ult.    to    l6th  inst.) 
which  has  not  hitherto  been  well  ac- 
counted for ;  Sir  John  advanced  on  the 
I6ih  from  Toro  to  Carrion,  in  tlie  way 
to  Saldanha,  with  a  view  of  attacking 
Soult,    who  was  in  that  qOurier,   uiili 
about  16,000    men;     but  on  liearing 
tfiat  he  was  reintbrced,    and  by  a  letter 
from    Romafia  on    his  It^t,    that  the 
French  were  advancing  from  Madrid, 
Sir  J.   Mooie  lost  no  lime  to  secure 
his  retreat.     In  all  the  partial  skirmishes 
of  the   cavalry,    the    British,    though 
inferior  in  numbers,    appear  to    have 
been  successtul,  and  whether  tliis  was 
in  consequence  of  the  Parthian  system , 
adopted  often  by  the  French,  witli  a  view 
of  accomplishing  their  gn-ater  object, 
ishard  to  determine.     Sir  John  Moore, 
it  is  said,  had  not  many  hours  to  lo^e 
in   making   good  a   retreat,     without 
piosecuting   the  attempt  upon  Soult, 
which    it  IS  probable    was    a   leading 
object ;  for  surely  his  now  professed  one 
of  making  with  an  army  of  40,000  men, 
a  mere  cfiveriion  hi  favour  of  the  Spa- 
niards in  the  south «  at  a  f^nat  risk,  as 
he    acknowledges,  to  his    own   army, 
can  scarcely  be  deemed  an   adequate 
reason  for  his  forward  movement;   and 
hovir    can    that  diversion  be  deemed 
^«  complete/'    which  does  not  appear 
to  have  met  with  anv    correspondent 
movement  in  the  south  (30,000  French 
having  been  Mi  at  Madrid)  while  at 


the  same  time  it  exposed  the  British 
force  if  not  to  great  tiisastcr,  at  least 
to  the  consequences  of  a  retreat, 
which  mustjii  itself  always  greatly 
dispirit,  and  in  doing  so*  debilitate 
an  army.  Had  he  advanced  farther. 
Sir  John  Moore  would  probably  liave 
had  Buonaparte  in  his  front,  and  Soult. 
in  his  rear. 

ENGLAND. 

Parliament  met  on  the  IPth.  They 
are  informed  in  the  King's  Speech, 
delivered  by  coinniissioii,  *'  that  the 
only  way  of  obtaining,  a  safe  and 
honourable  peace,  is  by  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war;  tliat  overtures 
of  pt-ace  were  rejected,  of  which  a 
preliminary  condition  was  the  aban- 
donment of  Spain,  with  which  coun- 
try, in  addition  to  the  royal  assurance 
01  support,  there  has  been  formed  a 
treaty  of  friendtjliip  and  alliance,  in- 
cluding the  king  of  Sweden,  and 
which  only  waits  f«r  ratification;  that 
with  a  revenue  rontinuini;  to  flourish^ 
the  contest  may  be  rariied  on  \%ithout 
additional  burthens,  that  the  plan  for 
a  local  militia  hiis  succeeded,  and 
that  steps  are  to  be  taken  for  the  hi- 
crease  of  the  regular  armv.'* 

xVnil  never  surely  in  the  hi-itory  of 
Great  Uritain  has  there  occurred  a 
periixl  in  which  there  was  a  like  dic- 
tator al  nece^.sity  "  for  the  general 
coimcil  of  ablest  men,  chosen  by 
the  j)enple,  to  consult  of  public  atfaii>, 
from  lime  to  time,  for  the  public  good.*' 
NeVer  surely  \Cas  it  more  necessary 
than  at  the  present  period,  to  estab- 
h^h  through  the  medium  of  par- 
liament, such  a  commtmity  of  inter- 
est and  reciprocity  of  obligation, 
between  the  government  and  the  ii/Mtic 
people,  as  may  raise  a  barrier  again>t 
tliat  colos'jal  power  which  threatens 
the  extinction  of  all  the  ancient 
monarchies  of  Europe.  This  surely 
is  not  the  time  when  any  new  watch- 
word will  Ije  raised,  or  any  old  one 
revived,  that  may  efl'ectnally  divide 
and  distract  the  mhahilanls  of  these 
countries,  inclosed  and  belenguercd 
as'  they  are  like  to  be,  ma  circum- 
val!ation  of  European  hostility.  \\*\\{ 
the  cry  of  Jacibonism  be  agam  raised 
agi\inst  those  who  assert  that  a  vigorous 
prosecution  of  the  war,  has  turned 
gut  a  very  round  j^bout  road  to  the  at- 
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tamoient  of  peace ;  that  it  seems  rather 
to  hav«  aggrandized  the  power  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  baye  had  a  revolu- 
tionary elfect  in  the  different  states 
of  Europe,  than  to  secure  their 
pennancnce  and  establishment  ?  Bona- 
parte is  a  strange  conjunction  of  the 
jacobin  and  the  despot.— But  we  arc 
jnterrupted  by  the  calamitous  tidings 
of  the  day,  wh»ch  render  us  unwil- 
ling and  unable  to  make  at  this  time, 
furtner  review  of  the  past.  Ail  re- 
trospect must  give  way  to  the  force 
of  the  present  impression.  Let  us 
make  the  pause  of  nature  and  sym- 
pathy...,one  of  the  finest  armies  that 
ever  left  thi?  shores  of  Britain,  with 
difficulty  able  to  effectuate  its  retreat  to 
Coruiina ;  and  during  their  march 
from  the  2t>th  ult.  to  tlie  llth  inst 
in  continual  skirmish  with  the  ene- 
my. A  battle  upon  the  16lh.  in 
which  their  gallant  general  was  killed, 
and  '"^tlie  second  in  command  most 
severely  wounded:  an  embarkation 
immediately  after,  under  every  dis- 
advantage, that  must,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, attend  the  evacuation  of 
the  country.  Is  the  nation,  after  all 
these  events,  to  acquiesce  in  the  pious 
resignation  of  Mr.  Canning,  wno  is 
satisfied  to  assign  them  all  to  the 
Supreme  Disposer,  without  any  ex- 
amination of  secondary  causes,  which 
must  have  led  to  such  a  disastrous 
termination  of  the  campaign.  Onr 
home  defence  must  shortly  he  the 
sole  object,  and  we  trust  that  Uie 
great  conucil  of  the  nation  will  not 
be  so  dilatory  as  the  Central  Junta  of 
Spain,  in  taking  the  most  effectual 
measures  for  the  safety  and  union  of 
these  countries.  **  Ne  quid  detrimenti 
respublica  capiat." 

IRELAND. 

Twelve  capital  convictions  at  Li- 
merick, and  the  arrival  of  Sir  Arthur 
Wellesley  at  Holy-head,  forms  the 
smnmary  of  Irish  history  for  the 
last  month,  and  for  such  occiu'rences 
we  kuow  not  whether  to  coudole  with, 
or  to  congratulate  our  counfry. 

We  gladly  take  this  occasion  of 
acknowledging  an  error  wc  were  letl 
into  in  our  last  retrospect,  by  quoting 
an  extract  from  an  address  to  the  king, 
as  having  come  from  the  Presbyterian 
Synod  ol  Ulster.  That  body,  we 
are  since  assured,    "did  not  address 


the  king  last  year,  nor  have  they  at 
any  time  addressed  his  Majesty  in  the 
language  imputed  to  them.'*  \Ve  were 
kd  into  the  error  by  having  copied 
the  extract  alluded  to,  from  a  respec- 
table newspaper  of  this  place,  in 
which  it  bad  been  published  on  the  5th 
of  December,  and  altliough  re-pub- 
lished in  several  other  papers,  remained 
without  contradiction  or  disavowal, 
until  the  23d  January.  We  were 
therefore  led  to  believe  the  document 
authentic,  and  we  fell  in  with  the 
general  deception  on  the  subject. 
We  are  happv  that  such  public  dis- 
avowal has  taken  place,  because  even 
tacit  acquiescence  might  be  liable  to 
misinterpretation,  and  because,  from 
•whatever  body  tlie  address  did  coime, 
there  is  now  no  danger  of  that  body 
being  confounded,  either  by  iuattendou 
or  design,  on  eitlicr  side  of  the  water> 
with  the  SYNOD  of  ulsteb. 


OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 

ORDER  IN  COUNCIL. 

His  Majesty,  in  vhtuc  of  the  powert 
reserved  to  him  by  two  cw^nin  Acts,  pw- 
sed  in  the  48th  year  of  his  Mai«*iitr*» 
Rcrflrn,  the  one  intituled  "  Ad  Act  far 
Irantinjir  to  bis  Majesty,  until  the  end  nf 
the  next  Sesdiim  of  ParhameHt,  Dntie; 
of  Cusloms  on  the  GihkIs,  Wares  and 
Merchandises  therein  enumerated,  in  fur- 
therance of  the  provisions  of  certain  Or- 
ders in  Council ;"  the  other  intituled, 
"  An  Act  for  i^rafttini^  to  his  Majesty,  un- 
til the  end  of  the  next  Session  of  Pariia- 
ment,  certain  Duties  on  the  Exportatioa 
from  Ireland  of  Goods  Waret,  and  Mcr- 
chniM)i&e5  therein  enumerated  ;"  is  pleased 
by  and  with  the  advice  of  Iiis  Privy 
Council,  to  order,  and  it  i»  hereby  or- 
dered, that,  until  further  Orders  shail  he 
made  herein,  tke  operation  of  the  afort- 
aaid  Acts  be  suspended  as  to  any  Dut.tjs 
on  Exportation  granted  by  the  said  Art<. 
so  far  as  relates  to  Articles  bejng  the 
growth,  produce,  or  manufacture  of  any 
country  for  the  time  beintf  in  amity  wKh 
his  Majesty,  and  f^om  the  ports  of  irbich 
th«  British  flag  is  not  excluded,  which  At- 
tides  have  been  or  shall  be  imported  di- 
rect from  such  Country  into  any  port  or 
place  of  the  United  Kincfdom,  either  m 
British  ships,  or  in  ships  of  the  country 
of  which  such  articles  are  the  growth, 
produce,  or  manufacture. 

And  hi')  Majesty  is  further  pleased, 
with  the  advice  aforesaid,  to  order,  and 
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it  is  hfrcby  onl«TC(1,  that  the  operation  of 
t\ie  aforf'^aifl  Art**  b«s  in  lik«'  manner  s«s- 
ppudnd,  as  to  any  Duties  on  the  I'.xpor- 
tition  of  tJomls,  VVnits,  or  Merrhamlize 
whif!i  have  been,  or  nuiy  be  eondem- 
nol  as  jirize. 

And   the  Hight  Ifononrable  the  T*ord8 
Commjs.sioners  of  hi-  Majesty's  Treasury  . 
are  to  ?ive  the  necessary  dirtctions  herein 
acct>rdin>rlv. 

(Signed)         W.  FAWKENER. 

ST*  \rN'....CApnTLATiov 
J>roposed  hy  th««  Military  and  CivilJun- ' 

ta    of   Madrid,    to   hi**    luip^rial    and 

Koyal  Majesty  the  Kinperor  of  the 
'  Vriuch. 

Aft.  1  —  The  prf "nervation  of  the  Ca- 
th'ilir,  Ap«>sto1if,  a,nd  Roman  Rehj^ion, 
H  ilhouf  any  other  beinj  kga4ly  tolerated. 

A  n  Mver— -O  i-a  n  f  t  d, 

Art'olc  2 — The  liberty  and  secnrity 
of  thf*  lives  and  properties  of  t»ie  citi- * 
Aem  and  other  persons  in  Madrid,  a« 
well  a*  of  tho-'.e  in  public  employments  : 
the  prestrvHtitni  of  their  situations,  or 
the  option  of' their  retiring  from  this 
ismrt,  if  they  should  prefer  it.  FJlce- 
Hise,  ihc  lives,  privileges,  and  proper- 
tii's  of  the  «*n*nUr  and  re^nlar  ecele- 
.sm'»ri«*s  of  both  sexes,  together  with  the 
respect  due  to  th«*  chiirche'j,  ail  in  cou- 
forntity  to  onr  laws  and  customs. 

Ansu'cr-.—  ft  ranted.. 

Article  3 — The  lives  and  properties  of 
all  TniUtar\-  ofticer'*  of  rank  are  likewise 
to  he     safe.  ♦ 

Answer— Granted. 

Article  4— No  pcr^jon  shall  be  liable 
to  per.-'^pciitiMii,  on  account  of  their  po- 
litical opinions  or  writm^-?,  any  more 
tb4ii  those  employed  in  a  pubhe  capa- 
city, f»»r  whj.t  they  may  have  done 
hitherto  in  the  exercise  of  their  employ- 
ments, or  in  ohi*<lience  to  the  former 
Government;  nor  shall  the  peojde  sudor 
for  the  efforts  which  they  have  made 
for  their  defence.' 

An»\vrr— rira  utcd. 

Article  h — N'o  other  contributions  shall 
be  (Xncted  beyond  the  ordinary  ones 
that   have   hitherto  been  paid. 

Answer— O ranted  till  the  realm  shall 
definite  Iv   be  organized. 

Articlf*  6-— Our  laws,  customs,  and 
court-*  of  justice  Shall  be  preserved  in 
their  prt'seiit   constitution. 

Answer— 'Icpnted,  until  the  kint?<Iom 
ttndei-^oes  its  definitive  or^anizatirm. 

Article  T — The  French  trcjops  and  their 
oiBcers  shall  not  be  quartered  in  private 
b«»*i*e?,,    but  in   military   lodgiog  huu»es 
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and  tents,  and  by  no  means  in  convents 
or  mona^erics ;  the  privileges  allowed 
to  the  respective  classes  by  the  laws 
being  preseiTed. 

A nswei^-^G  ranted,  it  being  well  under- 
stooil  that  both  tlie  officers  aiid  privates 
roust  ha\e  quarters  and  tents  that  are 
furnisijcd  v  conformably  to  the  military 
regulations  uidess  the  said  buildings  bei 
iusuHuient. 

Article  F— The  troops  shall  march  out 
of  the  town  with  the  honours  of  war» 
ami  he  at  liberty  to  retire  whithersoever 
they  chuse.  * 

Answer— The  troops,  ihall  inarch  out 
With  the  honours  of  war;  they  shall 
inarch  off  by  files  to-day  at  four  o'clock 
in  the  at>ern(]OD,  and  leave  their  arms 
and  cannon  :  the  armed  peasants  shall 
also  leave  their  anns  aud  artillery ;  af- 
ter which  the  inhabitants  shall  retire 
to  their  houses,  and  those  from  without* 
the  town  to   their    villages. 

All  individuals  that  have  enlisted  a- 
mong  the  troops  of  tlie  line  foijr  months 
ago,  shall  be  free  tVom  their  engage- 
ments, and  retire   to   their  villages. 

All  the  rest  shall  continue  prisoners 
of  war  till  an  exchaiige  takes  place, 
which  shall  comnienee  immediately  be- 
tween equal  numbers,  and  rank  for  ran^c. 

Article  9 — The  public  debts  and  en- 
gagements of  the  Stale  shall  be  faithful- 
ly and   constantly   discharged. 

Answer — This  being  a  political  object 
.belongs  to  the  cognizance  of  the  assem- 
bly of  the  realm,  and  depends  on  the 
general  administration. 

Article  10 — Those  Generals  who  wish 
to  continue  in  the  Capitul,  shall  pre- 
serve their  rank  j  and  such  as  are  de- 
sirous of  quitting  it,  shall  be  at  liberty 
so  to  do. 

Answer — Granted  ;  they  shall  remain 
in  their  stati«»n,  although  their  pay  can 
only  continue  till  the  kingdom  receives 
its  ultimate  organization, 

JfKlfttoffft/  eltrmtk  article. 

A  detachment  of  guards  shall  this  day, 
at  four  o'clock,  take  possession  of  the 
Palace  cates.  The  different  gates  of  the 
city  shall,  about  the  same  time,  be  de- 
livered up  to  the  French  army. 

The  guard -house  of  the  body  guards, 
nnd  the  gtineial  hospital,  shall  be  sur- 
rendered to  the  French  army  at  the 
same  time.   \ 

At  the  sad^e  hour,  the  Park  of  Ar- 
tillery and  ttic  Arsenals,  together  with 
the  Engineers,  shall  be  surrendered  lo 
the    Fiench   Artillery  and  Encineers. 

The   woiks    and    entrenchments    shall 
be  levelled,  and  the  streets  repaired. 
1 
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The  French  oiBccr  aboet  tn  Uke  the 
eommaod  of  Madrid,  tball,  abuut  mid-day 
repair^  under  a  military  guard,  to  the 
house  of  the  Principal  Governor  in  or- 
der to  conr'ert  with  Qorcmmeot,  regii« 
lations  of  Police,  and  aeaauret  for  tbo 
re-esublishment  of  good  ord^r,  and  pttW 
lie  security,   in  ail  partt    of  the  towu. 

We  the   undersigned    Commfiraionen* 
authorized  by  the  full  powers  for    set- 
tling and  signing  the  present  Capitulation^ 
hare  agreed   upon  the  faithful  and  en- 
tire execution  of  the   above  measures. 
PeaitANto  Dr  La  VstAT  Pantoga, 
Thomas  di  MoRLAy 
AtESANoao. 
Imperial  Camp  at  Madrid,  iki 
4th  qf  Deetmber,   1808« 

IMPERIAL  DECRBE9. 

|7aik>leon,    emferok   or    tbb     frehcv, 

kiNG    or    ITALY,  AND   PKOTECTOa  OJ  THB 
CONFSDSltATION    Of   THB    RBINB. 

"  Considering  that  the  trooUes  in 
^ain  have  been  principally  the  effect  of 
plots,  can  fed  on  by  several  individuals, 
and  that  the  greater  part  of  those  who 
join&d  in  them  have  been  either  misled  or 
deceived,  wishing  to  pardon  these,  and  to 
grant  an  amnesty  for  the  crimes  which 
they  have  committed  agsiifst  us,  our. Na- 
tion, and  the  King  our  Brother,  wiKhinj? 
also  to  mark  those  who^  after  having 
sworn  fidelity  to  the  King^  have  violated 
that  oath  ;  who,  after  having  accepted 
places,  have  only  used  the  authority 
wliich  was  confided  to  them  to  betray 
their  Sovereign,  and  who,  instead  of  em- 
pJoy^iug  their  \p6uence  to  enlighten  the 
•  citizens  have  only  used  it  to  mislead 
them ;  and  wishing,  lastly,  that  the  pu- 
nishnient  of  great  offenders  may  serve  as 
an  example  in  future  times  to  all  those, 
who,  placed  at  the  head  of  Nartion«,  in- 
stead of  directing  the  p.  oplc  with  wisdom 
and  prudence,  mislead  them,  and  lead 
th*'-m  into  disorders  and  popular  agitati- 
<m!t,  and  precipitate  them  intomisfortuQes 
And  Wbr. 

*•  We  have  decreed  as  follows  : 
•*  Ut.  The  riukes  of  Infantado,  of 
Higar,  of  Medina  Celt,  and  of  Ossuna, 
the  Mfirquis  of  Santa  CruaT,  the  Counts 
of  Fcrnan,  Nunez,  and  Allamera,  the 
Prince  of  Castcl  Franco,  the  Sieur  Pier- 
re Cevallos,  F.x- Minister  of  State,  and 
the  Bishop  of  Sttutander,  are  declared 
Traitors  to  France  and  Spain,  and  Trai- 
tors to  the  two  Crowns.  As  aach  their 
persous  shall  be  seized  and  brought  before 
a  Military  Commission  and  shot.  Their 
l^roperty,  uio\  cable  ruid  immoveable^  shall 
he  contiscated  in  Spain,  in.  France,  in  the 
Kiogdom  of  Ititiyi  iii  the   Kiogdoia  of 


Naples,  ID  the  Papal  States,  in  the  King* 
dom  of  Hollaiid,  and  in  all  the  countri«2 
occupied  by  the  French  Arms,  to  defray 
the  expencesof  the  war. 

[The  second  Article  renders  null  and 
void,  all  sales,  or  other  dispositions  of 
iheir  property.] 

The  third  grant;*,  in  the  name  of  Jo* 
teph  Bonaparte,  a  pardon  to  all  Spaniards 
who.  Within  one  month  after  the  arrival 
of  Bonaparte  at  Madrid,  shall  lay  down 
their  arms,  and  renounce  all  adhesion  to, 
and  connexion  with  England. 

Neither  the  Members  of  the  Juntas,  nor 
General  Officers,  who  have  carried  arms, 
are  excepted  from  this  pard^in,  provided 
they  surrender  as  before-mentioned. 
raoM  oca  camf  at  Waoiid,  dec.  4. 

NAroLEOK,  Sec. 

Considering  that  the  Council  of  Castile 
has  shown  in  the  exercise  of  its  functions 
as  much  faUehood  as  weakness,  and^that 
after  having  published  throughout  thft 
kingdom  the  renunciation  ot'  Charles  IV. 
and  of  the  Princes  Don  Fernando,  Don 
Carlos,  Don  Francisco,  and  Don  Anto- 
nio of  the  Croun  of  Spain,  and  after  hav- 
ing acknowledged  and  proclaimed  our  le- 
gitimate rights  to  the  throne,  it  had  the 
baseness  to  declare  in  the  eyes  of  Eu- 
rope and  pokterity,  that  it  had  sig:»«d 
these  doctmieatM  with  secret  and  perfidi- 
Otis  reservations.  Wt  decree  us  fol- 
lows : 

1.  That  the  M^^^mbers  of  the  Council 
of  Castile  ar^i«placed  as  being  cowards 
andunwoithy  of  being  the  MagistraUfs  of 
a  brave  and  generous  Nation. 

By  the  second  Article,  however,  siirb 
Members  of  the  Council  as  did  not  sign 
the  Deliberation  of  the  11th  August  are 
excepted  from  this  Decree. 

raOM  OUE   IMFBRIAL  CAUf  BBFOKB 
MADRID,  DEC.  4. 
'  NAfOLEOK,  5mI. 

We  decree  as  follows  : 

I.  The  Tribunal  of  the  Jnquisition  it 
abolished,  as  incompatible  with  the  Sove- 
reign Power,  and  with  the  Civil  Autho. 
rity.  2.  The  property  behmging  to  the 
IiKpiisitioQ  shall  be  sequestrated  and  ve- 
united  to  the  domains  of  Spain  to  serve  as 
a  guarantee  for  the  vales,  and  other  ef- 
fects of  the  public  debt. 

MAfOLEOK,    BMPBBOR  Or  THE.  rRENCB,  5cc. 

Considering  that  the  4teHgious  of  the 
different  Monastic  Orders  in  Spain  are 
too  much  multiplied ; 

That  it  a  certain  number  be  aseful  to 
assist  the  Ministers  of  the  Altar  in  tha 
adumistration  of  the    S^eramuits*    the 
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existence  of  too  oonflidcrabte  ft  number  is 
bjitrioas  to  the  prosperity  of  the  State  : 

We  decree  m  foHows  : 

A»T.  I.  The  number  of  Convents  mt 
present  exixtinif  in  Spain  shall  be  reduced 
to  a  third. 

This  reduction  «haU  be  produced  by 
niiitiog  the  Religious  of  sev4:ral  Convents 
in  ooe  sin.s:le  house. 

2.  Datinj(  from  the  publicatiou  of  the 
present  Decree,  no  achiiis^ion  to  the  ^o' 
Ticiate,  no  religious  ptofpssion  shall  be 
periniUed  until  the  number  of  the  reiifi- 
<Hi8  of  each  sex  bbaU  have  been  reduced 
to  the  third  of  the  number  of  the  old  re- 
iDcioos  now  exiKiog. 

In  cuudeqiience,  and  in  the  space  of  a 
fortnight,  all  the  Novices  Khali  quit  the 
Convents  into  which  ihey  have  been  ad* 
mitted. 

3.  All  the  regular  Ecclesiastics  who 
wish  to  renounce  their  usual  living,  and 
to  live  as  secular  Ecclesiastics,  shall  be 
free  to  quit  their  houses. 

.  4.  The  Reljf^ious  who  shall  so  renounea, 
eonfbrmably  to  the  preceding  article, 
shall  be  admitted  ta  the  enjoyment  of  a 
pension,  whose  amount  shall  be  regulated 
by  their  age,  but  which  shall  not  be  less 
than  3ooo  reals,  nor  exceed  tlie  raaximom 
of  4ooo. 

a.  Upon  the  amount  of  the  property  of 
the  Convents  which  shall  be  suppressed 
in  execution  of  tfic  first  article  of  the  pre- 
lent  Decree,  shall  be  failed  the  sum  «e- 
rrs<«ary  to  increase  the  proportion  of  the 
Cures,  so  that  the  minimum  of  the  salary 
of  the  Curates  shall  be  raised  to  24oo 
^eals, 

6.  Tb«  property  of  the  fuppfes^ccd  Con- 
vents, which  shall  be  disp<^ablc  after 
the  raising  of  the  sum  ordered  by  the 
foregoing  article,  shall  be  united  to  the 
domain  of  Spain,  and  to  be  employed  as 
follows  ; 

The  half  of  the  s.iid  property  to 
foarantcc  the  v^Oes  and  other  parts  of  tVi 
pnblic  debt. 

Pa0CC.AMAT10.V   BY   lOMAPARTt. 

*'  Spaniards  !— You  have  been  mis- 
led by  pcrlidious  men.  ITiey  have 
engaged  you  in  a  sensele^-s  stniggle,  aiul 
you  have  had  recoiirhe  to  arms,  is 
there  one  amongst  you,  who,  after  a 
XDomeot's  retiection  upon  all  that  has 
passed,  would  not  be  convinced  that 
you  have  been  the  sport  of  the  eternal 
enemies  of  the  Continent,  vtIm)  take 
4eiigfat  in  witnessing  the  effusion  of 
bpantab  and  French   bbod?— What 


possible  result  would  attend  even  the 
success  of  tome  campaigns }  An  endless 
war  upon  your  soil*  aud  a -tedious  ub-' 
certainty  respecting  the  fete  of  your 
properties  ana  lives. 

«  V\  ithiu  the  space  of  a  few  months, 
you  have  been  delivered  up  to  all  theaf- 
BictioBsof  popular  fectioos.  I'he  defeat  of 
your  armiek  nas  been  the-  work  of  sonie 
raarches ;  1  have  entered  Madrid  ;  the 
rights  of  war  would  justify  me  in  ma« 
king  a  signal  example,  by  washing  away 
in  blood  the  outrage  offered  to  iiie 
and  to  my  nation:  bSi^thave  listened  to 
the  dictates  of  clemency  only.  .  bome 
men,  the,  authors  of  all  your  calamities, 
shall  alone  be  punished.  I  shall  i>peedi« 
hf  drive  from  the  Peninsula  that  Eog* 
hsh  army  wluch  has  been  sent  to  Spaiq, 
not  lor  the  purpose  of  assistance  to  you, 
but  to  mspire  you  with  a  false  confidence 
and  to  mislead  you. 

"  i  had  declared  to  you  in  my  Pro- 
clamation  of  the  2A  of  June,  that  I 
wished  to  be  your  Rejgenerator.  To 
the  rights  which  had  beeu  ceded  to  me 
by  the  Princes  of  the  last  dynasty,  you 
wished  that  1  shouki  add  the  right  oC 
conquest  That  shall  not  make  aqy 
altetaiMD  in  my  intentions.  I  am  even 
disposed  to  praise  all  that  may  he 
geiif  rooB  in  your  efforts ;  I  am  willing 
to  admK,  that  your  real  interests  have 
been  concealed  from  yoo,  that  the  real 
state  of  thmgs  has  been  disguised  from 
you. — Spaniards,  your  destiny  is  in 
your  own  hands.  .  Reject  the  poiaons 
which  the  English  have  spread  amongst 
you :— let  your  King  be  assured  of  your 
affection  and  your  confidence,  and 
you  will  be  more  powerful  and  more 
nappy  than  ever  you  have  been.  All 
that  obstructed  you*,  prosperity  and 
your  grandeur,  1  have  destroye<l;  the 
chahn  which  have  borne  down  the 
people,  I  have  broken;  a  free  Con>titu- 
tion  gives  you  a  limited  and  con»titu- 
tionaf,  instead  of  an  absolute  Monarchy. 
It  depends  upon  yourselves  whether 
this  Constitution  shall  still  continue  in 
your  land. 

"  But  should  all  my  efforts  prove 
fruitless,  and  should  you  not  nwrit  my 
coolidence,  nothing  remains  for  me  but 
to  treat  you  as  Conquered  provinces,  and 
to  place  my  Brotlier  upon  another 
throne.  I  shall  then  place  the  Crown  of 
Spain  upon  my  own  head,  and  cause  it 
to  be  respected  by  the  guilty ;  for  Cod 
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L^  given  ine  power  and  inclipatiou  to 
sunhount  all  obstacle^. 

♦*  Qivcn  at  our  Imperial  Camp  at 
UradridfDec.  7,  180t>. 
(Signed) 

«^UPOl,EO^^" 
'«  By  the  Ewpeipr.    Minibter  bccye- 
.  tJ^ry  ot  bt4te,        (Signed) 

**  li.  13.  ^l4RET/' 

The  fqllqwing  is  a  copy  of  the  address 
prcs<j:ntud  to  his  I^Iajesty  the  Eii)p**ror,  tjy 
the  CoiTf  jridor  of  Madrid,  in  the  uaiiit.'  of 
the  magistracy  and  citizens  o(  that  ca- 
pital : 

**  SiBE— The  city  of  Madrid,  represent- 
ed by  its  mai^istrates,  secular  and  Tegu- 
-  lar  cler>ry,  nobility.  an4  deputies  of  the 
wards,  presents  itself  at  the  feet  ot  your 
Imperial  Maje^y,  to  offer  you  its  m<*>t 
Respectful  tlianl(s  for  the  gracious  cle- 
mency with  which  your  Mi\jrsly,  in  t|ic 
conquest  which  your  victorious  troops  taie 
made  of  this  city,  h^^a  been  pleased  to 
think  of  the  saf^jty  and  welfare  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  the  praiseworthy  and  hcn<^ 
ficent  treatment  which  yonr  Majesty  fias 
been  pleased  to  show  towards  tht.ni,  and 
uhich  the  city  of  Madrid  considers  as  a 
pledge  of  forgirent^s  for  all  that  has  oc- 
curred in  the  absence  of  our  Kin)(  Joseph^ 
your  Majesty's  brother. 

♦*  The  ^ieveral  colleges  constituting  this 
i^sseiubly,  duly  deliberating  on  the  .sub- 
ject of  thpir  meeting,  have  concluded  and 
resolved  tQ  entreat  your  Imperi^l  and  Koy- 
al  Majesty,  that  \\  n»ay  plti^sp  yoii  to 
grant  ihetn  iTie  favour  of  seeing  King  Jo- 
seph in  Madrid,  that  all  t^e  pfaees  under 
its  immediate  jurisdiction,  and  the  whole 
of  Spain,  may  at  length  eiyoy  that  tran- 
quillity and  happineJtu  wjnrh  they  expect 
from  the  beauvolence  qf  his  Majesty's  cha^ 
xactt.r. 

"FinaUy,M:uirid  tlatters  herself  that  ^he 
$hall  find  pr(|tcctiqn  in  the  power  of  your 
Imperial  and  Koyal  Majesty,  at  the  si^mo 
time  that  yqnr  clcmeney  guarantepj*  h^r 
Jhappinpes. 

**  Sire! — At  the  feet  of  your  Imperii 
fkud  Royal  Majesty." 

Madrid,  l).r.  9^   1803.'^ 

To  thisaddrt.ss  his  Mujesty  returned  thp 
following  answer: 

**  1  am  pleased  with  the  sentiments  of 
the  city  of  Madrid.  I  re>»ret  the  injuries 
she  has  suffered,  j\nd  am  particularly 
happy  that,  uqder  existing  circumstances, 
I  have  been  able  to  effect  her  duUvei-ance, 
#Dd  to  protect  her  from  great  calamities. 

*'  I  have  hastened  to  adopt  measures 
calculated  to  tranqullizc  all  ranks  of  the 
^ti^ens^  l^flowlAg  how  |>aiuful  a  state  o( 


unccriainty  is*  to  all  men,  collectively  and 
individually. 

••  I  have  preserved  the  spiritual  or- 
dei-s,  but  with  a  limitation  «'t  the  nuni- 
*  her  of  Monk>5.  Theie  is  nut  a  sitit*Jc 
intelligent  person  who  is  not  of  opinion 
that  they  were  too  nninvroii*:.  'liio-.e 
of  them  who  are  influenrui  by  a  Di- 
vine callj  shall  remain  in  their  cloisters, 
With  regard  to  those  whose  rail  was 
donbtful,  or  inflneticifd  by  temporal 
ponsiderations,  I  have  llxed  the  r  con- 
diti<m  in  the  onh-r  of  secular  pnt-sts. 
Oat  of  the  suri;lns  of  the  monastic  pro- 
perty, I  have  aboHsljcd  that  court  which 
v^'as  a  subject  of  complaint  to  Kur'»pe 
and  the  pre»icnt  age.  Priests  may  stii^lc 
the  minds  of  men,  but  mn»t  exKCci^v  ««» 
temp<»ral  or  corporal  jurisdiction  o\  tr 
the  citizens. 

'*  I  have  accomplished  what  I  owtd 
to  myself  and  my  nation.  Ven«»»anti.; 
has  ha«|jt8  due.  It  has  tallt^q  upon  ten 
of  the  princi])al  culprits ;  all  the  rejt 
*have  entire  and  absolute  forgiveness. 

**  I  .have  abolished  those  privilejjt*!; 
which  the  Grandees  usu^n-d  during  timev; 
of  civil  w^y,  when  kini^s  but  to^»  fre- 
quently are  necessitated  to  sunender 
their  ritrhtA/  to  purchase  their  owi^ 
tranquillity,  and  that  of  their  peoi»lf^. 
I  have  abolished  the  feudal  rights,  and 
henceforth  e\  cry  one  may  set  up  inns, 
ovtiis,  mills,  employ  himself  in  fishiu'^ 
aiid  rabbit-hunting,  and  give  (tee  sc(»pt: 
to  his  in<histry,  providrd  he  respects 
the  laws  aqd  regulations  of  the  polict,. 
'Ihe  helilsbnesfi,  wealth  and  i>ro^per:ty 
of  a  siwall  number  of  individuals,  were 
inore  injui;iou^  to  your  agncuiture  than 
the  heat  qf  the  dog-days, 

**  As  there  is  but  one' GOD,  so  shcnald 
there  bi  in  a  state  but  one  judicial 
pqwcr.  All  peeuliar  jurisilietious  were 
usurpations,  and  at  variance  W'th  the 
rlKliis  qf  the  uatiou  ;  I  have  abolished 
them. 

'*  t  have  aM  tnade  known  to  cver|r 
one  what  he  tnay  [lave  tv»  fear,  and  what 
he  may  have  \o  hope.  I  shall  expet 
the  Knglish  army  tiom  the  Pi  ninsulia. 
S^ra;,'0ssa,  Valciitia,  iJcville,  shall  be 
reduced  .  to  subuiivsion,  either  by  per- 
suasion, or  the  power  of  any  nraK<.  Therg 
is  no  ob>ta(:lu  u•hic^^  can  long  resist 
the  e3ferution  of  my  n  solutions. 

**  Mut  what  transcends  my  power  is 
this^  to  oonflolidate  -the  Spaniai-ds  as  one 
nation,  under  the  sway  of  the  King, 
Should  they  continue  to  be  infectect 
with  these  principles  ofavci^ion  atid  ha^ 
tred  to  Prance,  which  the  partisans  of 
the  English  »nd  the  ^neuiies  of  the; 
foutiuent  b^ve  infused    ijito  the  bo^^ul^ 
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uf  Spain ;  1  can  tfsitabltsh  no  nation, 
no  Kinj;,  no  'ndepcu'lcocc  of  the  Jipa- 
jiuir-  .,  if  the  Kiii^  bv.  not  iissurcd  of 
their  attarhnu-nt   and  licJeltty. 

**  The  Bourhons  can  no  lonjjtr  !*eign 
in"  Eurojie.  The  <J. visions  in  th^  Royal 
Family  were  contrived  by  the  F.njriish. 
it  wa.'i  not  the  dethroncnicnt  of  King: 
Charle'*,  and  the  favourite  (the  Prinee 
of  the  Piare)  that  the  Duke  of  Int'anta- 
'  $k>y  Ibat  tool  of  England,  as  is  pi*oved 
by  thu  papers  found  in  his  houst:,  had 
in  view.  The  intention  was  to  e:>tabUsb 
tiiti  prt^doiniuai.t  inllaence  of  England 
ill  Spain  ;  a  senseless  project,  the  resiult 
of  uhirh  would  have  been  a  perpetual 
Continental  war,  that  \vouId  have  caused 
the  slicddnii?  of  torrents  of  blood.  No 
power  under  the  influence  of  Englaiid 
caw  exist  on  the  Continent.  If  there 
bt*  any  that  entertain  such  a  wi»b,  their 
wish  is  absurd,  and  will  sotjner  or  later 
occasiion   their  full. 

"  It  woidd  be,  easy  for  uie,  should  I 
be  compel  !e<l  to  adopt  that  measure,  to 
iroveru  Spain  by  establishing;  as  many 
^'icerovs  iu  it  as  there  arc  Provinces.  Ne- 
Tarthcless,  1  do  not  refuse  to  abdicate  uiy 
rijrht  of  conquest  in  favour  of  the  Kiiiff 
and  to  establish  him  in  Madrid,  a'^soon  as 
the  :5U,0(J0  Citizens  wh»ch  this  capital 
contains,  the  Clerry,  Nobility,  Merch- 
ants, and  Lawyers,  shall  have  declared 
their  sentiments  and  their  fidelity  j  sift  an 
example  to  the  Provinces,  enlightened 
the  people,  and  made  the  nation  sensible 
thfit  their  existence  and  prosperity  essen- 


tially depend  upon  a  Kin.?  and  a  free  Con- 
stitution favourable  to  iht;  people  and  hos- 
tile only  to  the  offorisni  and  haughty 
passions  of  the  (*rundees. 
'  *'  If  such  be  the  sentiments  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Madrid,let  the  30,000  citizens 
assemble  in  the  churches;  let  them,  in 
the  presence  of  the  holy  Sacrament,  take 
an  oath,  not  only  with  their  months,  but 
also  with  their  hearts,  and  without  any 
jcituitical  equivocation,  that  ihey  promise 
support,  attachmeut,  and  fidelity  lo  their 
King  ;  let  the  Priests  in  the  confessional 
and  the  pulpit,  the  mercantile  class  in 
their  eorreipondence,  tlie  men  of  the  law 
in  their  writings  and  speeches,  infuse 
these  sentiments  into  the  people  : — theu 
shall  I  sinrrcnrler  my  ci^ht  of  conquest, 
place  the  Kinir  upon  the  throne,  and 
make  it  my  pleasins?  task  to  conduct  my* 
self  as  a  true  friend  of  the  Spaniardf. 
The  present  generation  may  differ  in  their 
opinions,  the  passion's  have  been  too 
much  brought  into  action;  but  yourgrand*- 
children  will  lile.*s  me  as  your  rent)vator; 
they  will  reckon  the  day  when  1  appeared 
among, you,  among  their  memorable  festi- 
▼alt;  autl  from  that  will  ^  he  happiness  of 
Spain  date  its  commencement. 

•*You  are  thus,  Monsieur  1e  Corregidor," 
added  the  Rmperor,  **"  informed  of  the 
whole  of  my  determination.  Consult  witb 
your  fellow-citizens,  and  consider  what 
part  you  will  choose  ;  but  whatever  it  be^ 
make  youi  choice  with  sincerity,  and  teU 
me  only  your  genuine  sentimeqts,*' 


I^UBLIC  .OCCURRENCES. 


HIBERNfAN    BIBLE    SOCIETY. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  Society 
was  h«ld  at  the  Royal  Exchange,  on 
Monday  the  I4tb  Nov.  1808.— The 
Patron,  his  Grace  the  Archbishop  of 
Dublin^  in  the  Chair.  The  Secretary 
read  the  report  of  the  Coinniitlee  for 
the  last  year,  which  was  received,  and 
ii  as  fnUow> :    ^ 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  your 
f*ociety,  your  ronunittee  was  entrusted 
A*  ith  the  important  commission  of  pro- 
curing suitable  patronage  for  the  insti- 
tution. To  the  accomplishment  of  tliis 
primary  object,  they  immediately  ap- 
plied iheinseives,  by  communicatmg 
U^c  natui(»:  and  deaign^  of  U}c  society 


IRISH. 

to  some  of  the  first  characters  in  Ire- 
land, and  solicit ing  iheij:  countenance 
and  support.  Your  comniitiee  were 
liighly  gratified  by  the  politeness  and 
promptitude  witk  which  the  most  satis- 
factory answers  were  given  to  their  com- 
yiunlcatious ;  and  could  not  but  antic  i- 
pale  the  most  sahitary  result  from  th^ 
support  of  the  noblemen  and  gentlemen 
who  have  come  for>¥ard  as  patron, 
president   and  vice*  prcbidcnts   of  the 


society. 

*'  \  our  committee  were  convinced, 
tliat  one  extensive  institution,  pervad- 
ing  the  whole  country,  liaving  one 
grand  fund,  and  acting  on  one  planj 
would  contribute  more  to  the  general 
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circulation  of  the  scriptures  in  Ireland,  noticing  the  Conduct  of  the  Tcncrabte 
1 1)011  the  partifil  efforts  of  indii-i duals,  and  highly  inspected  president  of  the 
or  even  of  local  and  isolated  societitfS.  Royal  Irish  Academy:  when  a  deputa- 
Their  attention  was,  therefore,  directed  tion  of  their  body  waited  on  him  for 
to  the  extending  of  their  institutix)n,  permission  to  hold  the  committee  meet- 
by  the  formation  of  branchei  or  thi*  so-  ings  in  the  Academy-house,  he  received 
ciety  in  such  principal  towns  as^heir  them  vith  the  greatest  kindness,  enter- 
influence  extended  to ;     and    though  ed  warmly  with  them  into  the  views  of 
they  have  to  regret,  that,  in  some  iu-  tiie  society,  and  cheerfully  complied 
stances,  thi*ir  exertions  have  not  been  witi.  ^•pir  request 
crowned  with  success,  they  hare  aiso  "  \  our  committee  h«vc  derhred  the 
the  happiness  of  stating,  tHat  a  second  greaiebt  satisfaction  from  the  gentlemen 
and  higidy  respectable  branch  of  the  wlio  constitute  the  committee  of  the 
society  has  been  established  in  Lime*  Belfiast  branch  of  the  society;  their  co- 
rit  k,    under  tlie  patronage    of  one  of  operation  with  us  has  been  most  cordial 
our  vice-presidents,  tlie  Lord  Bishop  of  and  active ;  they  have  laboured  assidu- 
that  bee.     We    lia\e  ihe  pleasure  of  ousiy  to  increase  our  general  fund^  and 
adding,  that  the  elForts  of  your,  com-  likewise  to  estab I i>h  a  local  fund  for  the 
mittee  have  givipn  rise  to  a  Bible  Society  more  extended  cii  culation  of  the  Scrip- 
in  Cork,  though  not  conni*cled  with  us.  tures  in  their  im mediate  vicinity.     The 
"  in  the  course  of  the  correspoideiice  plan  tlM*y  have  adopted  for  this  latter 
on  these  subjects,  iu  which  your  com-  purpose,  is  worthy  of  imitation  :  they 
mittee  was  engaged,  it  was  suggested  addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  minis- 
that  our  former  name,  the    'Dublin  ters  of  religion,  of  every  denomination 
Bible  Society,'  was  ot  too  local  a  na-  in  Belfast  and  its  neighbourhood,  stat- 
ture ;  and  that.as  our  exeriions  were  to  ing  the  objects  of  llidr  society,  and  re- 
he  bounded  only   by  our  country,  it  c[uestingtheni  to  have  a  collection  made 
.wjtf   expedient   that' our    designation  in  each  li  their  places  of  worship,  on 
should  oe  suiliciently  general,  to  point  a  particular  da),  in  aid  of  the  iustitu- 
out  our- sphere  of  action.      Jn  conse-  tion. 

quenre  ot  tim  suggestion,  a  general  *'  During  the  time  your  committee 

meeting  was  called,  \o  which  this  sub-  have  been    in    office,'  iliey  have  bad 

ject  was  s\ibmitted  ;  and  by  which  our  repeated  proofs  of   tlie  necessity  and 

S resent  denomination,    the  'Hibernian  usetnlDes«:  of  this  t>ociety.    A  'Try  ge 

^ible  Society,*    \ras   unanimously    a-  neral  desire  to  purchase  an<l  rea'd  the 

dopted.  bible  is  prevalent  in  the  country  ;  and 

"  The  name  of  thesociety  being  thus  yet  in  several  parts  the  bible  caimot  be 

changed,  your  committee  published  the  procured,  at  least,  by  the  lower  classes, 

report  of  the  former    year,  with  the  A  letter  fi-om  a  clergyman  in  a  very 

names  of  the  ofiicers  of  tlie  society,  populous  district  of  the  nprth  of  Ire- 

and  a  list  of  the  subscribers.    'ITiis  pub  faud,  stated  to  your  committee,  that 

iication  has  been  exteii^iively  circulated,  the  bible  could  not  be  procured  Aere 

and  not  without  elfect  in  This,  and  the  for  any  money,  t  rt>m  this  circumstance 

sister  country.     It  has  been  the  meajis  the  society  may  judge  what  must*  be 

of  increasing  the  number  of  our  mem-  the  case  m  tliose  parts    of  the  land 

bers  at  home ;  and  such  was  the  fa-  wliere  the  people  are  less  instructed^ 

vourable  imjpression   it   made  on  the  and  where  books  ate  stHI  scarcer.    Oi 

connnittee  ot  the  '  British  and  Foreign  the  usefulness  of  the  society,  the  best 

Bible  Society*  in  London,  that  they  proof  is  the  following  statement  of  the 

presented  us  with  the  sum  oi  £\^(i  ster*  books  circuiated  duriiig  the  la»t  year« 

ling,  as  a  testimony  of  their  good  w:l  I,  viz. 

and  for  an  encouragement  togrraler  ex-  Bibles  -  -  •  -  .    2446 

ertioo  in  the  good  cause  in  which  we  .            TesUmcuts   -  •    2452 

both  were  engaged.  "-"~ 

•*  Among  the  many  instances  of  po-  «       .    .    ^^^  "  ,  -  -  -    4893 

lite  attention    which' your  commil\ee  Remain  m  the  Repository; 

met  with  from  several  fndividuals,  they  Te*twnenta"  I  I    136^ 

canuot^ny  themselves  the  pleasure  <i  *  '"    ^ 

Toti^  • 2929 
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•'Encouraged  by  the  notice  vhich 
hi»  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmoixi  has 
taken  of  thesodetv*  by  condescending 
10  become  a  benefactor  lo  it,  your 
commiitee  have  preser.t*-d  a  memorial 
to  his  Excellency,  praying  permibsioii 
to  circulate  ourcomniunications  through 
the  country,  free  ot  postage.  To  tiiis 
memorial  we  have  not  yet  received  an 
answer,  as  it  is  necessary  his  Grace 
should  consult  the  Posi masters  General, 
previous  to  his  communicating  to  us  his 
tinal  determination. 

*'  Your  committee  shall  now  Ity  be- 
fore the  society  the  slate  ot  their  funds, 
which  they  regret  to  observe,  are  not  so 
llourishing  as  they  could  wish. 
State  of  the  lands: 
Rcreived  during  the  last  year  t.963  17  f7 
Expended  do.  -  - 8J5  H'  11 


Balance  in  Treasorer*s  bands  108  6  « 
'•  They  shall  conclude  by  urging  on 
each  member  of  the  society,  the  ne- 
cessity of  increased  exertion  in  tiio  best 
of  causes — ^the  improvement  of  our 
country  in  civilization  and  mollis,  and 
the  increasing  of  the  knowledge  of  salva- 
tion. Of  all  ihe-coimiries  ot  tlie « arth, 
we  are  among  the  n)ost  favoured  by 
Providence.  While  olbw  lands  are 
wasted  by  famine,  or  de^nlated  by  war, 
we  are  in  the  cn'!0\  ment  of  domestic 
peace  and  prp-^perity ;  and  surely  the 
least  return  we  can  make  to  the  bounti- 
ful Autltor  of  thrje  our  blessing'*  is,  to 
diffuse  amonff  our  countrymeu,  the 
knowledge  of  his  gospel. 


V  LSTtB. 

ANTaiM....3l«nie<i....At  Lisburo,  E., 
Polluck,  of  Carnbaue,  €i.q.  to  .Mi*s  Ajtncs 
Smith,  daughter  of  Win.  Smith,  of  Lis- 
buro, esq.  At  Belfast,  Mr.  E.  Kearney, 
lOe  of  Liverpool,  to  Mi*'^  Ponmlly  of 
tbi«  town.  Mr.  J.  Bell  lo  Misjt  Catherine 
Balla.  Mr.  Anderwo  of  MoviM,  tp  Miss 
Patterson,  daughter  of  Mr.  Patterson 
of  Ballysully.  At  Belfa^,  Mr.  R.  Plair. 
to  Miss  Cowtn  of  M alone.  Mr.  N, 
M'Uheran,  to  Mif  s  Mary  Hnll,  of  Bally- 
castle.  Mr.R.M*  A  Hitter,  of  Ballycastle, 
t»Mt!U O'Neill,  of  Qrinaiis.  In  Belfast, 
Mr.  G.  Montgomery,  merchant,  to  Mig« 
Campbell,  daughter  of  J.  Campbell,  esq. 
Doiiejrall-street. 

i>/W....Mr«.  Mary  Graham,  relict  of 
the  late  Mr.  J.  Graham,  ot  Btlfast;  roer- 
chant.    At  Pui&crouue^   near  Coierainfi 


Mrs.  Wilson,  agcil  j1.     In  Belfast,  siid.* 
deiily,    Mr.  Audita  .MulhoUaiid,  fonmr- 
ly  <»f  MoTieymore.  \t  Cauuu,  near  Toome- 
brwli^e,  Mr.  Henry  MOee.      At  Lisburn. 
as^ed  SI,  Mrs.  Klinor  Ravtnhill.      At  Mr, 
S.     Bruwn'*-,     Townvirw    Mr*.    Barklie, 
wife  to  Mr.  ArchibaM  Uarklie,    of  Iiiver, 
Lame.      Shthad  witked  out  tliere  from 
Belfast,  on   the  day  of  her  death,  and 
was  about  to  return  to  prepare  her  dress 
for  the  assembly,  th**  Name  eveniug,  when 
she  was  luddealy  taktn  ill.    aud  notwith- 
standing medical  advice  was  immediately 
called  in,   she  died  aboiU  Vi  o'clock  Um 
same  night.       Suddttdy,    at  her  house, 
near   Belfast,  Miss   Fleming.     At  Balt^'- 
mararret.  Mr   Gilbert  O'Prey  aged   .%. 
lo  Belfast,  Mr  Thomas  M'Donnell.     Oa 
the  '2d  ult   at    Ball.imeiia,    aged    about 
80   years,  John   Phillips,  e?q.    latt*   Co-^ 
Injiel  of  a  Regifn»}nt  of  luyal  militia,  in 
the    State    of    l-oath     Carolioa;    which 
post  he    sustained,  with   umch    credit  to 
himself     and     essential    service    to    his 
King,    during    tl»e     whole    of  .the  war 
betw«:en    thib    country   aud     the    States 
of  America.     Mr.    Phillips  left  this  king- 
dom   about  five  years  before  the    com- 
mencfment    of   the     war,    and,   having 
purcnascd    a    small    estate     in    Crown 
Cottnty,  the    \icinrty  of  Wynnsbon»ugh, 
he  had  m  much  imp'Oved  it,    that  when 
the     result   of    the    coiitention     obliged 
him  to  abandon     it,     his    loss     was  es- 
timated iit  /  20,000,  for  which,  toirether 
with  his  services,  he   was  only  allowed 
/500,  and   an    animal  pent-ion   of    / 100, 
owing    to    the    nruicrous    claims    uiaile 
upon  Governmeutby  American  Loyali*its 
at   that  time — So  jiood    a     soldier    and 
fio    fin  ward  in  action  was    Colonel  Phil- 
lips, that  on  one  occasion    be  rt turned 
from  the  field  of  battle     with  six,    and 
another  time  four  musket   balls  through 
his  hat  5    be  havmg  been  tjje  particular 
mark  of  the   Provincial  Riflemeu.— Yei, 
so  unexce|itiouable  was  the  private  cha- 
racter of  the  man,  that  when  the  dispute 
subsided.  Congress  restored  500  acres  of 
his  land  to  his  relatives.      At  Randals^ 
town.  Miss  Martha  Adams.      lu  Bellabt, 
Mr.  Robert  Gihon. 

AaMACH....V«rr/W...At  Li  rgan,  Mr.  J. 
Perguson,  to  Miss  Jane  Tuckinglon.^  At 
Broomtield,  Mr.  Franris  Homer  of  Balll. 
bay,  merchi«nt,  to  Catherine,  daughter  of 
Jacob  Hancock,  esq.  of  Lisburo. 

powN—J/or '/<?(/— At  Ncwtonard^  M  • 
R.  Chamberj*,  to  Miss  F.  A.  Fergusoi . 
At  Morne,  F.  M'Neilly,  e>q.  to  Misa 
Walflisley.  At  Banhrid»?e,  Mr.  D,M«Maii^ 
to  Miss  M.  M*\Villiaui.  At  Xewtonardi, 
Mr.  T.  M*Cleery,  to  Miss  Millar.  At 
Netvry,  Mr.   B,  Coldnan,  to  Misa  A.  J* 
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How'den.  W,  Isaac  Qofry  of  Derramore 
en.  Armafrh,  esq.  to  Miss  Holmes,  tficlc^t 
daiightor  of  James  Holmes,  esq.  of  I  li- 
ver Lodge, CO.  Antrim.  At  Blaris,  by  the 
Tier,  Dr.  Cupp'.ts,  Mr,  C.  Lutten,  to 
Miss  E,  Carletoii,  At  Oanaway,  Mr. 
J.  Taylor  of  Grcyabbey,  to  Miss  J. 
MH'lure  of  Ganaway. 
^  Di€d.:,.Kt  Castk'wi'Il&n,  Jdmes  Nichol- 
ion,  esq.  aped  6H  rears.  At  Dromure, 
tieiit  P.Hall  late  of  the  3t>th  regiment 
of  foot.  At  Cultra,  Mr.  \V.  Menage, 
•Jfed  67  years.  At  Lurj?an,  Mr.  VV, 
Thotnpson,  Linfu-draper.  At  Carrireagb, 
near  Hillsborouifh,  Klizabetfi  M*Cannt 
wile  to  Mr.  O.  M'Caiin.  At  Xewry.Mr. 
A.   Ati  insoii,  ajrfd  SO. 

FFRMAVACH..,.>if/rr/VY/...Capt.  W.  Stir- 
ling St.  Clair,  to  Mis^  K.  Gordon, young- 
est daughter  of  the*  late  Colonel  Gor- 
don of  Peltnim^ 

MoNAGiiAS...i)/>rf...At  6allybay»  Mr. 
jj.    Gillespie,  Atlornev. 

Tyrone. ..Af'/rr/V//...  James  Denham, 
e^q.  to  Miss  Rirhnrdson,  daughter  of  Sir 
W.    Richardson,  Bart,  of  Castle-hill. 

LEINs-TT.R. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Provost  and  Sen- 
ior Fellows,  on  Monday  the  l(Jth,  for 
the  purpose  of  fleeting  a  professor  of 
Botany,  in  the  room  of  tiie  late  Dr. 
Scott.  Dr.  Win.  Allman,  of  Clonmel, 
was  declared  duly  elected. —  The  can- 
didates were  Dr,  .Vlhnan,  Dr.  Wade, 
3;r.  Orpen,  Dr.  Harty,  l>r.  Clarke,  Dr. 
Litton,  Dr.  M'Laughlin,  and  Dr.  Gam- 
ble. 

CARLow...Vfl'rnW...F.\V.  Hopkins,  Esq. 
to  Miss  Catharine  Kustac*-,  3rd  daughter 
of  Hardy  Knstace,  of  Carlow,  esq. 

I)UBLiv..,l//>rri>c^..In  North  Ann-Street, 
T.  Fitzpatrirk,  of  Killisandra,  esq. 
to  Mjss  Kliza  Grier  of  Drunn^oole.  fn  Gt. 
Gior.r«\s-strf:ct,  'i'honia^  Vicars,  of  Vi- 
later,  C'u.Wickluu',  rsq.  Barrister  at  Lau', 
to  Mi<5S  Francis  HurtVt  daujrhter  of  the 
late,  rimothy  Htirlv,  of  Kilkenny,  esq. 
In  N>«-.ro\v,  Dr.  Drady,  to  Miss  Kelly. 
Vt^riH'r  Mciorc,  esq.  Marri«ter  at  Law,  to 
Mrs.  Sharp,  Lower  (rardiner'^-strj  et.  At 
Kathonne^,  J<»hn  Paisley,  exj.  to  Miss 
)iick<-y.  James  Woodroofe,  esq.  mer- 
cliiiii':,  to  F.iizaOt'th,  si^roml  dauirhter  of 
tlie  l:»  V.  Joseph  Fairllough,  of  Bally ma- 
keniinly,  near  Droihcda.  Patrick  Mad- 
den, cs<|.  to  Miss  Ann  Reynolds,  of 
JVl'-.i'i»->treet.  Mr.  l^nrcnce  Keoj^h,  of 
Ast. Ill's  quay,  to  .M»ss  Strong",  dauj^hter  of 
thi'i;''»  i'lantr.s  Strung  of  Maylicld,  co. 
T:/--    .i-y. 

ii.'/...fn  Fi.^hnnih',....;trcct,  aged  80, 
Mr.  I.  f.  i(  ,1 -,  iitph'-w  to  thu  late  cele« 
l»rated  L^Dctor  Lucas. 


LoNOFORD....V«f W..Mr.  John  Afur- 
doch  of  Newtown  Forbes,  aired  89,  to^ 
Miss  Anne  Farrell,  aged  lt»,  after  a  short 
courts|iip. 

KiMG*s  CO.—  /}/'#•</,  at  hi-i  honse  nt  Xcw- 
ton,  Sir  Michael  Smith,  Bart,^  late  mas- 
ter of  the  RolU,  and  for  many  years  a 
Baron  in  the  Exchequer— he  is  .surcceded 
in  his  honours  by  his  son  Sir  William 
Smith,  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  By  this 
death  a  pension  of  'iTOO.',  enjoyed  by  him, 
as  a  retirt^  judge,  ceases. 

MUV«;TEK. 

About  the  be?jinning  of  this  Month, 
as  Lionel  Stephens,  Msq.  of  Dromii^h, 
near  Watertord,  whose  constant  e.x- 
ertions  to  relieve  the  distresses  of  his 
poorer  neiglibours  merit  the  highest 
praise, was  performing  one  of  tl^osc  sim- 
ple operations  whlcli  do  not  require  the 
aid  of  medical  skill,  he  unfortunately 
cut  his  finger  and  inoculated  himself 
with  virulent  malter  from  the  sore  he 
was  endeavouring  to  lieal.  The  elTert 
was  rapid  and  alarming.  Ihc 
hand  and  part  of  the  anii  swelled  to  a 

f^reat  size,  and  the  most  serious  appre* 
lensions  were  entertained  for  a  ctuisi- 
derable  time  of  a  general  mortification. 
U  will  give  the  public  pleasure  to  learn, 
that  so  benevolent  an  act  has  not  be -u 
attended  with  such  iatal  consetjueiK'ts; 
and  that  Mr.  Stephen^  is  pronounced 
to  be  almovt  wholly  out  of  danger. 
The  progress  of  themstemper  was,  we 
understand,  arrested  by  the  application 
of  circular  blisters  ai)ove  tlie  ell>ow,  a 
practice  recently  adopted  by  profes- 
sional (ientlemen.  and  likely' to  prove 
of  importance  and  advantage. 

Lately,  several  houses  in  Upper-third, 
county  of  ^\■aterford,  have  been  plun- 
tlered  of  arms.  About  the  beginning  of 
this  month,  a  large  bj^iy  of  ,Caravats, 
about  (iO  in  number,  mounted  antl  armerf 
at  so  early  an  hour  as  live  c>V*lock, 
pas>ed  over  the  bridge  of  Portlaw,  and 
proceeded  to  the  lands  of  Dargliill, 
where  they  took  away  arms  from  sev»*- 
ral  houses  ;  some  yeomanry  pLslols, 
guns,  muskets,  &c.  How  far  they 
extended  this  night's  depredations  we 
liave  not  been  aole  to  ascertan,  but 
liave  been  informed,  that  on  their 
retreat,  somewhere  in  the  neighbourliood 
of  Curraghmore,  they  wereattacked  by 
an  anned  party  of  men.  when,  upon 
some  shots  being  fired,  they  dispersed, 
but  not  before  some  of  ihcir  party  were 
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supposed  to  have  been  wounded.  Tlicir 
appt-arjnce  at  so  early  an  hour,  must 
have  l)t»€Mi  with  the  intention  of  surpris- 
ing tlie  country  people  whilst  at  supper, 
^lid  before  then*  doors  would  bt'  bar- 
ritatloed  for  the  night.  The  audacity 
of  those  proceeding  >  is  such  as  j^carce  to 
require  a  cominei.i. 

Un  Friday,  the  20th,  the  following 
Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  were  admit- 
ted Privy  Counct'llors : — ^The  EarU  of 
O'Neill,  Clancarty,and  Shannon  ;  Lord 
H.  Mof're;  Cols.  iiagwcU,  Fo^^tcr,  Barry, 
and  Vereker. 

A  whimsical  instance  of  summary 
punishment  hns,  a  few  davs  since, 
taken  place  in  the  parish  of  Nfothill : — 
A  purty  of  Caravats  broke  into  a 
farmer's  house,  declaring  their  determin- 
^  alion  t©  i>un;sh  him  for  having  taken  a 
farm  which  had  not  been  occupied 
'before  by  his  family.  T  he  unfortnria;e 
cu3prit  excused  himself  by  saying,  he 
'^as  prevailed  upon  by  his  wife  to  act 
thus  against  his  conscience.  **  'I  his  is 
all  well  known  to  us.  We  shall  inflict 
no  punishment  *.ave  on  the  guilty.  For 
you,  we  consider  you  beneath  our 
notice,  as  a  wretch  who  would  submit 
to  a  petticoat- government."  '1  he  wo- 
man, being  f./rced  to  put  on  her  hus- 
band's breeches,  was  hoist^  on  the 
back  of  a  sturdy  Caravat,  and  whipped 
with  a  stirrup  leather  ^o  severely,  that 
she  has  not  been  able  to  sit  down  ever 
since. 

EVCLISH. 

A  considerable  cjuantity  of  silver 
coin,  of  Klizabf  th,  James,  and  Charles, 
was  dug  up  last  wei-k  on  a  farm  called 
L?n,  fu  the  parish  of  Abernant,  near 
Caermarthen,  1  radii  ion  tells  us,  that 
an  encampment  stood  on  this  spot, 
during  part  of  Cromwe  Ts  Protectorship. 

A  mine  of  zn:c  ore  has  been  disco- 
vered on  Lord  Ribblesdale's  estate,  in 
Craven,  "1  ork>hire,  wh«ie  then?  were 
formerly  copper  mines.  'Ihi';  ore  has 
been  used  a>  a  j<ubstituie  for  white  lead 
in  painting,  the  colour  of  which  it  attains 
by  long  exposure:  it  does  not  blister,  is 
more  a;!liesive,  and  is  not  decomposed 
by  sa't  water.  Ihis  mineral  is  tound 
ill  strata  at  the  bottom  of  caverns,  about 
8  faithonii  from  the  surface,  in  some 
cases  6  feet  tliick :  one  of  tlie  taveriis 
is  104  yards,  another  84,  and  a  third 
40  yards  in   feugtb,    and    about    1 4 
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yards  wide.  His  Lordship  supposes 
this  mineral  has  been  sublimed  by  a 
volcano,  as  the  stones  surrounding  it 
have  been  vitrihed.  About  2000  ton* 
of  it  have  b(*en  sold  at  from  5  to  10/. 
per  ton,  to  make  brass, when  mixed  with 
copper,  exclusive  of  what  has  been  used 
for  pa  ntiitg. 

1  he  prisoners  on  the  debtor's  side  of 
Newgate,  London,  to  the  number  of 
300,  have  sent  a  circular  letter  to  e very- 
Mo  mber  of  the  House  of  Parliament, 
supplicatiHg  theh:  consideration,  and 
indulging  a  hope  that  in  the  ensuing 
Session  an  enlightened  Legislature 
would  open  the  prison  doors,  and  restore 
to  the  bosom  ol  their  country  and  fami- 
lies, the  soldier,  sailor,  man  of  letters 
and  meclianical  ability,  now  sinking 
indiscriminately  under  the  miseries  of 
confinement,  resulting  from  debls  in- 
curred in  consequence  of  the  necessities 
of  the  times,  unforeseen  misfortunes, 
implicit  confidence,  and  other  alllicting 
circumstances. 

FORIIO>r. 

The  JbUovo'in^  nrcroufU  of  the  Jina I  result  of 
our  Expt'd/lion  to  SftaiHy  though  betfond 
the  date  rehirh  ite  have  prescribed  for  our 
political  rt-^ister  is  of  too  interesting  a 
nature^  to  be  xcithlield. 

The  Eiifjli^h  army  after  a  quick  re- 
trcaty  in  wttirh,  though  closely  pursued 
by  a  Freiich  force  much  superior  in  nucn- 
ber,  they  gained  Corunna  with  but 
little  comparative  |i>ss.  They  entered  that 
town  on  the  l'2th  of  December,  1808, 
On  the  1 6th,  about  one  o'clok  the  ene- 
my unJer  the  cimmandof  Marshall  Soult, 
wa«!ohserve4l  to  be  in  motion,  and  forming 
various  tH»lumns  of  attack,  which  sooa 
advanced  in  a  rapid  and  determined  man- 
ner ugain-Jt  the  rirhtof  the  English  army. 
Sir  J.  Moore  who  had  previously  suspected 
their  design  from  their  movements,  was 
prepared  to  receive  them.  The  tlrst  ef- 
fort of  the  enemy  was  opposed  by  Sir  J. 
Moore,  Sir  David  Baird,  and  Lord  Ww, 
Beiitiiick  with  the  4*2iid  regiment  who  have 
already  made  themselves  so  illu^rious  by 
their  cniduct  on  former  similar  occasions. 
The  action  wa*  bloody  and  well  coutested : 
iu  the  beginning  Sir  D.  Baird  was  forced 
to  retire  iu  consequence  of  a  tevere  wound 
in  the  arm;  and  shortly  after  Sir  J. 
i\f  t»ore  fell  by  a  cannon  shot.  The  troops 
though  not  unacquainted  with  the  lost 
they  had  sustained,  were  not  dismayed, 
but  by  the  mo^t  determined  bravery  not 
only  repelled  every  attempt  but  forced 
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iht  enemy  fo  retire  although  supported  by 
fresh  troops  which  poured  in  durine  the 
^ngacement. 

Finding  themselves  foiled  in  every  at- 
tempt  to  force  the  riirht,  their  efforts 
were  directed  agaiast  the  centre,  where 
tbey  were  again  successfully  resisted  by 
the  brigade  under  M.  Gen.  Manning- 
ftam,  and  M.  Gen.  tcith.  Upon  the  left 
tjjey  firht  contented  themselves  with  an 
ttUck  upon  our  piquets  which  in  general 
inaintained  their  ground.  Finding  their 
efforts  unarajling  on  the  right  and  ccn- 
tre,  the  attack  on  the  left  was  made  more 
Tiolent,  and  they  cren  succeeded  in  obtain- 
ing possession  of  a  village  which  was  situ- 
ated in  front  of  that  part  of  the  line. 
Brom  this  however  they  wer«  soon  driven, 
And  before  five  io  the  evening,  our  troops 
had  not  only  successfully  repelled  every 
assault,  but  had  gained  ground  in  almost 
all  points,  while  the  enemy  confined  their 
operations  to  a  cannonade  with  a  view  to 
draw  off  their  troops. 

At  night  the  embarkation  began,  and 
Jith  the  exception  of  the  briifade  under 
:m.  Generals  Hill  and  Beresfbrd.  who  were 
to  remain  on  shore  until  the  movements  of 
the  enemy  became  manifest ,  the  whole 
was  embarked  before  dav-light 

About  8  o'clock  th«  nex?  mon.ins,  the 
enemy  pushed  their  light  troops  towards 
the  town,  and  shortly  after  occupied  the 
heights  of  St.  T.ucia,  which  command  the 
batbour.  But  notwithstanding  thi?  cir- 
ciiniHtance,  and  the  manifold  defects  of 
the  place,  there  bt  ing  Ao  fear  that  the 
rear-pnard  could  be  forced  ;  the  embarka- 
tion of  Majors  General  Hill  and  Heresford, 
took  pla«c  during  tlie  evening,  and  the 
whole  rear-guard,  together  with  all  the 
wounded  that  had  wot  b«>en  previously 
embarked  b<*f©re  one  the  next  morning. 

The  brunt  of  the  action  chiefly  fell  up. 
on  the  4th,  42d,  .50th,  and  8Ut  iTgimcnts, 
with  part  of  the  brigade  of  Guards  and 
the  Cr6th  regiment.  The  number  of  kil- 
led  and  woundtd  ha?  nof  been  j'et  a^crr- 
tained.hnt  from  General  Ho  e»sdispatrhes 
th^re  n  rna<!on  to  tinnk  that  the  loss  does 
notevreed  from  7  to  800  in  killed  and 
wounded;  that  of  the  enemy  may  be 
coiijecturod  at  douMe  that  number.  .Se- 
^  veral  officers  of  rank  are  in  this  list ;  those 
whose  names  are  yet  known,  are  Lieut 
Col.  Napier.  9'2nd  ;  Majors  Napier  and 
Stanhopr,  .M?th;  killed: Lieut.  CoL Winch, 
4t1i;  Lieut.  Col.  Maxwell,  26th:  Lieut, 
rol.  Fane,  59th  J  Lient.  Griffith.  Guards; 
Majors  Miller  and  Williams;  81  wounded. 
Interesting  acconut  of  the  destruction 

^^^^^''^f^  '\i^''  ^y  ?"«  ®^  ^^« Officers 
of  the  2d  JBat.ot  the  7tli  Regiment 
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N.  I.  stationed  at  Ka'ra.--On  the  15lh 
June,  some  of  the  officers  of  the  corp^ 
formed  a  party  to  visit  the  celebrated 
ruins  of  Mahmoodabad.     On  approach- 
ing them,  they  were  ahmaed  by  a  sound 
like  the  roar  of  a  Royal  Tiger.    ITiey 
did  not,  however,  immediately  see  the 
animal,    and   proceeded    towards  the 
tuins ;  but,  on  adcancinga  little  further, 
he  suddenly  burst  upon  their  view,  in 
all  his  terrors,  and  sprang  at  them  with 
indescribable  ferocity.    A  jvecipitate 
retreat  was  the  natural  consequence, 
and  one  of  the  Gentlemen,  who  was 
but  indifferently  mounted,  perceiving 
that  be  could  not  depend  on  his  horse, 
with  the  promptitude  of  a  tigorotis  and 
decisive  mind,  directed  his  course  to  a 
tree  which  he  immediately  ascended 
with  his  fowling-piece  in  his  hand.     His 
Victim  thus  singled,  the  Tiger  gave  orer 
the  pursuit  of  the  others,  and  bouiided 
on  the  horse,  who  stood  paralysed  with 
fear  at  the  foot  of  the  tree.  At  this  crisis, 
the  Gentleman  in  the  tree  took  a  cool 
and    steady  aim  at  the  savage,    and 
wounded    him,  though  not  mortally. 
The  Tiger  feeling  his  wound,  retreated 
to  some  distance,   but  almost  imme- 
diately returned  with  increased  furv. 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Officer  had  re- 
loaded, and  taking  aim  at  him  aeain, 
while  venting  his  rage  on.lhe  miserable 
horse,  wounded  him  mortally.    On  the 
first  attack  of  the  Tiger,  the  retreat  of 
the  party  was  too  precipitate  and  gene- 
ral to  admit  of  individual  attentions. 
Lach  person  trusted  to  the  speed  of  his 
horse,  and  our  hero  was  undesignedly 
left  behind.    But  when,  on  rallying  ia 
a  neighbouring  village,   his  comrades 
perceived  that  he  was  mi^sinir,  they 
instantly  armed  themselves  and  return- 
ed with  a  Inrge  concourse  of  the  natives 
to  the  spot.    They  came  in  sight  of  the 
tree  just  as  the  Tiger  had  received  his 
mortal  wound.     He  again  retreated/ 
and  was  tracetl  into  a^jungle,   where 
they  found  him  writhing  in  agonv.    On 
their  approach,  he  collected  his  remain- 
ing strength  into  one  final  effort,  and 
prepared  to  spring,  but  the  spear  of  a 
native  prevmted  him,  and  put  an  end 
to  his  struggles.    On  measuring  him, 
he  was  found  to  extend  ten  feet  eight 
mchci  from  the  nose  to  the  tip  of  the 
tail.    The  poor  horse  was  so  mangled, 
that  he  was  immediately  put  to  death. 
Ihmhay  Gazctir, 
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The  weather,  tines  last  Report,  having  been  in  general  either  frosty  or  tempeitttousi 
ytry  little  progress  hat  been  made  in  tillage,  for  the  ensuing  spring  crops.   . 

The  earljr  sown  wheat  in  this  Province,  kaeps  up  a  promising  appearance,  whilst 
the  late  crops  do  cot  aibrd  the  farmer  so  agreeable  a  proepecL 

Accounts  from  some  paru  of  Leinster  give  a  similar  representation,  and  furaish 
fresh  occasion  for  our  rccommendivg  the  practice  of  early  sowing. 

The  prices  of  grain  are  rather  advancing,  Oau  iu  particular  has  within  the  last  four 
weeka  experienced  a  considerable  rise;  and  Oatmeal  of  coarse  coatinuet  higher  than  has 
b««i  uAual  at  so  early  a  period  ef  the  season. 

Potatoes  have  also  kept  at  a  higher  rate  than  there  aeemtd  any  reason  to  expect,  and 
there  now  remains  very  little  ground  for  hewing  that  provisions  will  be  as  cheap  as  vnu  at 
first  expected. 

Tlie  Turnip  crops  are  consuming  faster  than  usual,  and  will  not  bring  the  stock  now 
feeding  within  a  month,  at  least  of  the  time  they  have  geaeraUy  been  kept  to— which 
will  probably  occasion  a  considerable  scarcity  of  Seef  m  the  marketa  in  the  months  of 
April  and  ^ay. 


MONTHLY  COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

AiroTBxa  month  is  elapsed,  and  our  politicsl  and  commercial  prospects  are  involved  in 
still  deeper  gloom.  At  the  close  of  last  month  we  were  told  not  to  despond,  for  America 
mute  reacind  the  embarga  This  dream  is  gone  by,  and  we  are  now  told,  that  American 
prodooe  will  be  smuggled  over  to  us,  and  that  we  shall  have  flaxseed  from  that  ceontry 
by  stealth,  notwithstanding  the  additional  regulations  of  America  to  enforce  still  more 
strictly <che  embargo;  and  that  we  shall  have  also  abundant  suppUei  from  the  poru  of  the 
Baltic,  akhongh  in  common  years  when  there  were  no  restrictkmJs  on  the  northern  com* 
aserce,  the  quantity  from  Russia  and  Holland  did  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the  flax* 
9md  wwa  in  Irehnd.  We  seem  now  likely  te  repeat  in  our  commerce,  the  Istal  errort 
inte  vrhkh  we  have  fsllen  in  our  politics.  Such  has  been  the  current  of  events  in  the  war* 
system,  that  at  the  end  of  every  year,  as  favourable  terms  of  peace  could  not  have  been 
procured  as  at  the  beginning,  and  yet  the  people  have  been  buoyed  «p  by  one  fiUse  hope 
or  another.  Each  in  its  turn  has  proved  equally  delusive,  yet  still  when  one  bubble  burst, 
the  next  flattering  scheme  has  met  with  equally  ready  acceptance,  although  the  whiles* 
iegs  of  sound  poUcj  and  true  vrisdom,  have  been  in  the  language  of  the  poet; 
**  But  do  net  thou  the  tale  believe, 
«•  They're  sisters  att,  and  all  deceive.*' 
After  die  unsuccessful  termination  of  the  attempt  at  Armagh,  to  rouse  those  interested 
in  the  linen  trade,  to  consider  the  alarming  sitoation  of  thik  country  from  the  probable* 
defe^ve  iupply  of  flaxseed  for  the  ensuing  spring,  some  of  the  minority,  whose  fears  were 
not  St  all  kssened  by  any  reasonings  which  they  heard  from  the  opponents  of  publicly  pe- 
citioaing,  willing  to  leave  no  measure  unattempted  by  which  the  case  n^ght  engage  the 
consideration  of  Parliament,  have  published  **  Considerations"  on  the  sobjed  (which  we 
annex)  and  lent  them  to  many  members  of  both  Houses ;  and  have  written  to  l^on^n  to 
interest  those  concerned  in  the  trade  there,  to  engage  in  the  further  distribution  of  them. 
If  thia  publication  answer  no  other  purpose,  it  may  serve  as  a  PaoTXST  against  the  pro- 
ceedings at  Armagh,  and  be  a  memorial  of  the  exertiona  used  to  avert  Uie  impending 
danger. 

C*msUer*^ms  §m  th  SiMii  o/tht  Linm^adi  of  IrtUmi^  m  uut  FUxtnd,  im  twffieuM*  fumrtifittt 
^$n  moi  mrrivt  fir  sowMg  im  tit  Spring  If  1809,  rttptOfidly  si$imittml  f  ih  MtmUrt  •/ 
kUh  Hmttt  rf  tht  Iwtfiriai  fariimmmt : 

•  Owing  to  the  embargo.  Utile  flaxseed  was  received  from  America  last  year,  except 
tone  which  left  that  country  before  the  embargo  was  laid  on. 

•  Much  less  flaxseed  was  aewn  bst  year  than  usual ;  and  owing  to  the  wetness  of  the 
Smwner,  of  what  vras  sown,  the  crop  was  deficient,  both  in  quantity  and  qMlity,  M 
chat  there  w»  not  more  chao  oae^batt  or  one-third  of  the  iitoal  quantity  of  flax. 
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«*  Flax  18  now  very  ^niiderably  advanced  in  price,  in  ^qscquencc  of  thi*  deficiency, 
and  by  reason  of  the  increatin^  demand  from  Great  Britain,  on  account  of  the  failure  m 
the  otual  supply  of  that  article  from  the  port&  of  the  Baltic,  and  muiC  still  ri«i:  higher, 
in  case  we  are  disappointed  of' an  abundant  supply  of  flaxseed  fnr  the  ensuing  season  <f 
•owing.     The  present  price  of  flax  is  more  than  double  what  it  was  nine  months  ago. 

**  By  a  return  to  the  Linen  Board,  there  appear  to  be  only  0,000  hogsheads  of  U< 
year's  imporurion  fit  for  sowing,  now  m  Ireland.  The  usual  annual  supply  from  Hol- 
land, Riga,  &c  in  case  of  no  Interruption,  does  not  exceed  10,000  ho}»shead^,  and  the 
quantity  usually  town  in  Ireland,  amounts  to  45,000  hogsheads.  l*liirty-6v«  thonaaud 
hogsheads  were  usually  imported  from  the  United  States  of  North  America. 

*'  If  in  consequence  of  the  embargo,  that  supply  be  cut  off  from  coming  to  Ireland,  the 
situation  of  the  Linen  trade  of  this  country,  must,  in  the  course  of  the  ens^uing  Summer, 
be  critical  in  the  extreme ;  a  stop  must  b^  put  to  thb  nunufacture,  and  upwards  of  half 
•  million  of  industriQus  inhabitants  thrown  out  of  employment. 

*<  These  alarming  considerationi  are  submitted  to  Members  of  Parliament,  in  the  hopes 
of  iodncing  them  to  consider  of  the  impolicy  of  retaining  the  Orders  in  Council,  aud 
that  measures  may  be  taken,  before  it  be  too  late  for  vessels  to  arrive  in  time  frora 
America,  in  the  Spring,  to  induce  America  to  rescind  the  embargo. 

^  Flaxseed  received  lat^r  than  the  beginning  of  May*  at  the  very  farthest,  weuld  be 
ttK>  late  to  afford  relief  for  this  year. 

<*  The  distresses  consequent  mi  such  a  state,  and  the  dangers  arising  from  so  great  a 
part  of  the  most  industrious  portion  of  the  population  of  Ireland  being  thrown  idle,  de^ 
mind  t)if  mote  i^^s  atumtion. 

"  TH03.  PHELPS. 
«  JOHN  HANCOCK. 
••  JAMES  CHRISTY. 
•^  WILLIAM  DAWSON.- 
It  may  be  further  remarked,  as  a  proof  of  the  little  ezpectatiwi  in  America  of  getting 
•ff  the  flaxseed,  that  in  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  from  several  vessels  having  that  article 
on  board,  the  shippers  have  re-landed  it,  and  sold  it  at  a  very  considerable  loss.     In  •cber 
instances  where  it  was  insured,  the  owners  have  abandoned  it  to  be  sold  on  account  of  the 
underwriters.   We  find,  that  notwithstanding  the  violence  of  the  federal  prints  in  America, 
the  measures  of  the  Jefferson  admmistration,  of  which  the  embargo  is  a  prominent  feative, 
are  now  likely  to  receive  the  sanction  of  the  majority  of  American  citizens,  as  evidenced 
by  the  probable  issue  of  the  election  for  the  presidentship  in  favour  of  James  Madison, 
who  is  known  to  be  a  promoter  of  the  same  fystem,  that  the  present  president  has  pursued. 
The  IJnens  lately  purchased  on  speculation  in  Belfast,  Dublin,  and  Loudon,  are  said  not 
to  lell  readily.    The  rise  was  so  rapid,  as  to  alarm  the  retail  traders,  as  well  a»  the  pur- 
chasers for  private  consumption,  and  th^y  generally  hold  off.    The  spirit  of  ^peculation, 
it  may  with  propriety  be  termed  a  species  of  gambling,  which  the  present  fluctuating  state 
of  commerce,  by  diverting  capital  from  its  accustomed  channels,  has  introduced  into  almost 
•very  trade  and  nunufacture,  cannot  be  considered  as  favourable  to  geod  morals,  for  by 
introducing,  to  so  great  a  degree,  the  spirit  of  adventure,'  subjecting  to  great  losses,  and 
holding  out  the  prospects  of  great  gain,  trade  and  traders  are  thrown  into  such  a  state  of 
uncertainty,  that  conseqtiences  destruaive  to  a  system  of  sound  morality  may  be  rea^<Kxi- 
ably  dreaded,  as  well  from  sudden  accumulationf,  as  from  the  heavy  losses  arising  from 
unsuccessful  enterprise. 

If  the  sudden  advance  on  many  articles  of  prime  necessity,  occasioned  by  otir  commer* 
cial  war-system,  affected  only  the  successful  adventurers  in  the  present  lottery  of  specula- 
tion, the  inconvenience  would  not  be  so  much  to  be  deplored ;  but  the  unambitious  trader, 
who  is  contented  to  hold  on  quietly  in  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  the  middling  and  poorer 
classes  of  society  sensibly  feel  the  pressure  sf  the  times  in  the  advance  of  most  of  the  ne- 
cessaries of  life,  M  soap,  candles,  timb^,  and  even  the  important  article  of  flouc*  for  im- 
mediately on  the  account  of  the  confirmation  of  the  embargo  being  continued,  having 
arrived  at  Liverpool,  wheat  and  flour  advanced  in  price,  in  consequence  of  ^ie  f^^spect  of 
supplies  of  those'  articles  from  America,  as  well  as  from  the  North  of  £ur«pe,  being  cut 
off;  and  flour  has  since  risen  with  us,  by  reason  of  the  advance  in  the  English  market. 
Thus,  in  another  way,  we  feel  the  eflfecis  of  the  embargo  operating  indirectly  against  lis. 
It  if  aiterbed  oo  good  authority,  that  (he  distresses  of  tbo  weavers  at  Maachester  ve  as 
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great  now,  as  they  were  during  the  last  sommer.  Despair  seems  to  have  entered  their 
dwelliogi,  as  all  they  can  spare  is  sold,  and  all  they  can  dispense  with  for  a  season  is 
pawned  ;  never,  it  is  feared»  to  be  redeemed.     Such  are  the  trophies  of  war 

Exchange  on  London  has  fallen  in  Belfast,  during  this  month,  to  5  and  4|  per  cent, 
while  Discount  on  bank  notes  has  risen  to  3  and  3^  per  cent.  These  rates  evince  the  de- 
creasing quantity  of  guineas  in  circulation :  but  when  the  new  banks  open,  and  the  hills 
falling  due  in  Beliisst  become  payable  generally  in  notes,  the  demand  for  gold  will  proba- 
bly n«arly  cease.  It  is  impossible  to  foresee  the  ultimate  effects  which  this  general  disuse 
of  gold,  as  a  drculating  medium,  will  produce ;  but,  in  the  mean  time,  trade  will  be  re- 
lieved from  a  heavy  burden,  and  from  the  inconveniences  and  perplexities  arising  from 
two  media  of  different  values.  One  fact  is  obviotis,  that  the  small  quantity  of  guineas,  ia 
circulation  among  us  for  several  years  past,  subjected  us  to  all  the  inconveniences  of  a  de- 
fective supply,  and  gave  no  security  against  the  dangers  which  some  apprehend  from  their  ' 
disuse.  The  Acts  which  suspended  the  cash  payments  at  the  national  banks  of  England 
and  Ireland',  strttled  the  point  for  the  Empire  at  large.  We,  in  one  corner,  could  not 
aOtiggie  with  any  effect  against  the  general  current 
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hist  of  Diseasps  ocntrrinx  in  the  practice  qf  a  Phjfsician  in  Belfast,  from 
December  QO,  1808,  tiiljanuary  W,  1809. 

Barometer highest  -  r  -  -  29  50     Thermometer highest 41     0 

lowest  -  -  -  -  23  40  lowest 34  30  . 

mean-'  -  -  -  «J9  10  mean  .--■--      -  33  50 

Stmoehts,    ------  2   Of  a  mixed  naturf  between  inflamraatoiy  and  typhus  fe- 

Typkus  mitioTy  -  -  -  .  2   N^i-vous,  or  commas  cuot^gious  fever^  [ver. 

gravior,    -  -  -  1    Putrid  fever* 

Pneumonia,    -  -  —  -  1    Pleurisy. 

Optkalmia  -  .  -  ,  T  -r  3   Inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

Ptrniones^  .......  4   Kibes,  or  cntlblains. 

Arlhrodynia,  -  ....  3   Chronic  rheumatism. 

Psoru,  ---.-•  —  4    Itch. 

Herpes, -3   Ringworm,  or  letter. 

Fkihy»:s  Pulmonalis,    -  1    Consumption  of  the  lungs. 
Aslktna,  -------2  Asthma. 

Calorrhns,      .....  5  Cattarb,  or  common  col(^ 

Srariaiina,  -...«..  1  Scarlet  fever, 

Rubeola .  -  -  -  1   I^leasUs, 

SrropftiUa,   --•.--  2   Kvil. 
Dyxuna  Mucosa,  -  -  -  1   Gravel. 
HoEmorrhois    -----  2  Piles, 

Morbi  iri/aniites, —  -  19  Febrile  and  bowel  complaints  of  Children. 

The  only  medical  occurrences  worthy  of  being  mjticed  since  our  la.st  report,  afe 
f«  folluuh:  1st,  a  curious  disease  of  the  skin,  in  which  the  roots  uf  the  hairs  wer<) 
tle\-aled  so  as  to  resemble  the  rough  side  of  a  grater,  or  what  is  termed  goose  skin. 
There  wa^  a  considciable  imperfection  ip  the  st-nse  of  feeling,  owing,  perhaps,  to  th« 
Jinuniihed  surface,  to  which  objects  could  be  applied,  or  perh;  ps,  to  a  morbid  senftibi- 
I'ty  in  the  parts,  as  there  appeared  to  be  a  small  pustule  surrounding  the  root  of  every 
hair,  when  vitwtil  with  a  convex  lens.  Antimony,  mercory,  and  all  the  various 
internal  reniedieii  usually  prescribed  in  tutaneous  diseases  were  tried  without 
any  good  elFect,  and  it  seems  at  present  to  be  giving  way  to  topical  application! 
of  astiumlatiiig  naiule:  the   result*  shall  be  given  in  our  next  report. 

2d.  A  child  was  inoculated  with  vat^tiue  virus,  and  on  the  day  following  was  at- 
tacked with  fever,  accompanied  with  sore  throat,  which  ultimately  proved  to  b« 
scarlet  fever.  During  its  progress  there  appeared  a  very  small  vesicle  in  each  arm," 
where  the  virus  was  iuUoduced,    and  on  the  fiixtceuth  day  from  its  introduction. 
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!>«)th  pustuks  had  the  appearance  that  usually  characterizes  the  disease  on    the 
fiirhth  day.  •  ^ 

'M.  By  a  late  re^ilation  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  the  fees  of  each  cla^s 
aie  raised  itom  thne  to  five  guineas,  and  the  fee  of  graduation,  from  thirteen  to 
twonty-stx  guineas;  this  will  tend  in  some  degiee  to  promote  the  reform  m  the  medi- 
cal profession,  so  latt-ly,  but  ineffectually  proposed  by  Doctor  Harrison,  of  Lincoln- 
shire. The  stiiilcnts  have  had  meetings  for  the  puipose  of  petitioning  the  Seomtns 
Aradeoikos  for  iti(rc:peal,  bat  it  is  not  likely  they  will  be  successfuL 


NATURALIST'S  REPORT. 

IFrom  December  20,  till  January  20. 

While  mggtd  rocks  lefuse  the  opening' flower, 

Noi*  even  a  moss  beguiles  the  tedious  hour.         sicrni. 

The  whole  peiiod  since  the  last -Report  has  been  so  oncommonly  severe,  aod' 
such  continual  falls  of  suonv  have  cuvcr^^d  the  country,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bel- 
fast, tbac  cor  remarks  are  coiifined   to  ZooIop*y  alone. 

The  immense  flocks  of  Fieldfares  (Turd us  Pilaris)  and  Redwings  (I.  Iliaeiis  which 
we  mentioned  in  one  of  our  former  numbers  as  having  arrived  unusually  early,  have 
ali  disappeaied;  several  rare  hitds  have  however  made  their  appearance  as  the 
Golden  Plover  (Charadriw*  Pluvialis)  Grey  Plover  (Tringa  squateroU)  Turnstone 
(Tringa  Inierpres)  Dun  Diver  (Mergus  Castor.) 

On  tbeSlsi  December  a  large  flock  of  Wild  Swans  (Anas  Cygnus)  were  flying  to 
the  West  emittio;;  by  times  a  liound  not  unmusical,  when  combined  with  the  noise  of 
their  wings;  but  certainly  not  meriting  the  high  encomiums  which  they  have  had 
conferrea  on  them  by  the  ancient  poets,  every  allowance  being  made  for  the 
different  state  of  mMsical  composition.  To  say  that  this  flight  of  Swans  indicated 
tue  severe  snow  storm  which  followed  on  the  6th  of  Jauuary,  a  iiaml»er  of  ob* 
nervations  would  be  necesj»ary. 

On  the  l2th  of  January  Kome  of  the  White  frouted  Wild  Goose  (Anas  albifroos) 
shot  in  the  neigbourhood,  were  in    Belfast  Maiket. 

Dec.  51.     A  mild  day.    Common  Wreu  singing. 

Jan.     9.     Common  Wi-eu  singing. 

19.     Common  Wien  ajid  Wood-lark  singing. 


METEgROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  December  '20,  till  January  20. 
....  —  .......  the  lant^uid  sun. 

Faint  from  the  west  emitirhis  ev'ning  ray-, 
Earth's  universal  face,  deep  hid,  and  chill, 
Is  one  wide  dazzling  waste,  that  buries  wide 
The  works  of  Man  tuomson. 

Such  a  uniformly  severe  state  of  weather  is  seldom  known  in  this  country  i  few 
dayb  have  passed  without  snow,  and  on  the  i>th  and  6th  of  January  so  -inuch  fell 
«s  notliing  Was  like  it  biuce  February  1799.  On  the  road**  it  was  accumulated 
io  the  depth  of  10  or  12  feet,  reudegug  them  impassible  to  the  mail  coach  fur 
tforoe  days. 

Decm.21st Thaw  apparently  commencod,  a  trifling  shower, 

$t2, Clouds  beautifully  tm;ce(l,  hard  froit. 

23,  24,  25,  2d,     .  •  Dark  morning,  snow  showers. 

27,  *28,  29, Dark  calm  warmish  day. 

30,  31, Calm  wet   days. 

January  1st Cold  dark  day  with  a  slight  shower. 

2,  3,      ^ket  showers,  mountaiu  tops  whitv. 
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4,     Small  hail  fall  in?  thronjrh  the  day. 

5, Stormy   ui*ht  with  snow  which   was  driven  iftto  gre^ 

wreaths. 

6,    7, Thaw  with   gmall  rain. 

8,  9, Pleasant  calm  clejir  <la>'. 

10 Rain  dtirinc:  the  night,  pleasant  calm  day. 

11,  12,  13, Pleasant   dark  day. 

14,  15,  16, Cold  dark  days. 

17, Thawing,  clear  day. 

18, Pleasant,  bright,  frosty  day. 

19,    • Dark  day  with  a  trifliing  fall  of  snow  in  the  afternoon. 

SO Pleasant  clear  day. 

The  rariations  of  the  Barometer  have  been  uncommonly  snlall,  on  the  7th  and 
8th  of  January  it  wast  28.  on  the  l6tU  and  17th  at  30,  all  the  rei»t  of  the  time 
it  was  at  29. 

The  Thermometer. ha 8  had   also  little   variation;   on  the  22nd  of  December  in 
the  morning  it  was  29,  on   the  2Uih   of  January  23,  on    December  the  29th  and 
30th   it  was  40,  the  Oltt  41,  the  re<t  of  the  time  it  varied  little   above   32. 
The  wind  wjas  in  the  Northern  points  6  tiqu^i5,  Southern  7,  Eastern  16,  Western  oner. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA,    ' 

TOa    FEBRUARY,    18091 

On  tlie  First,  the  Moon  ri^et  at  47  min.  past  6  in  the  eveninf^,  being  then  very  near 
'Regains,  the  bright  sur  in  the  JLion;  at  she  mourns  the  heavens  we  shall  sae  that  - 
Ihe  has  passed  the  line  between  the  first  of  Hydra  and  the  fir^t  of  the  Lion ;  and  at  9, 
when  she  is  39°  27'  from  Pollux  in  the  Twins,  and  52^  42  from  Spioa  in  the  Virgin, 
we  may  notice  her  peculiar  situation  in  the  eastern  hemisphere ;  she  is  east  of  the  line 
between  the  first  of  Hydra  and  the  Ist,  Sd,  and  6th,  of  the  Lion,  and  the  Sd  and  4tb, 
of  the  Greater  Bear.     She  sets  about  8  the  next  morning. 

Fifth,  She  ri*es  at  53  min.  past  11,  being  then  near  Spica  in  the  Virgin  and  Mar^ 
and  forms  with  them  a  very  pleasing  object,  daring  the  nx^hi.  She  passes  the  star 
at  about  half  past  5  in  the  afternoon— at  9  she  is  43^  50  from  Antares,  and  5C^  lO' 
from  Regulus. 

Tenth,  She  rises  at  34  min.  past  4  in  the  morning,  and  is  then  a  considerable  distance 
from  Saturn,  which  will  be  observed  to  be  increasing.  On  this  day  she  passes  the 
meridian  at  32  min.  past  8,  a.  m. 

Fifteenth,  The  tlun  crescent  of  the  Moon  may  be  seen  this  evening,  by  any  person 
who  has  a  good  view  of  the  horizon  at  W.  S.  W.  in  a  line  almost  with  Mercury, 
and  the  4  small  stars  in  the  Water-pot.  The  Moon,  MerciU7,  Venus,  and  Jupiter, 
all  appearing  in  the  western  hemisphere,  will,  no  doubt,  excite  much  admiration  even 
xn  the  least  attentive  observers.    She  sets  at  S5  min.  past  6,  r.  m.' 

Twentieth,  She  rises  at  1 9  min.  past  9,  a.  m.  and  passes  the  meridian  at  49  min.  past 
4,  r.  M.  she  is  now  at  a  considerable  distance  from  Venus.  She  is  in  a  conspicuous 
situation  between  the  S  first  stars  of  the  Ram,  the  Pleiades,  and  Menkar,  with  the  small 
stars  in  the  bead  of  the  Whale.  Before  Mercury  sets,  it  will  be  deligh'tful  to  observe 
the  gronpe  formed  by  him,  Jupiter,  Venus,  the  stars  in  the  Ram,  the  Whale,  the  Moon, 
the  Pleiades,  and  Aldehinin,  near  the  meridian. 

Twenty-fifth,  The  Moon  rises  about  1  o'clock,  p.  m.  and  passes  the  meridian  at 
49  nun.  past  8,  at  this  time  Venus  is  sufficiently  high  above  the  horizon  to  be  seen 
Under  the  Moon  are  the  Sd  of  the  Twins  to  the  west,  and  the  first  of  the  Little 
Dog  to  the  ea«t  of  the  meridian,  above  her  to  the  east  are  the  2  first  of  the  Twins. 

Sirias  is  now  near  her,  but  West  of  the  meridian,  at  6  she  is  44^  19  from  Regulus,  and 
95^  51   from  Abdebaran. 

Twenty-eighth,  She  rises  at  2G  min.  past  4.  r.  m.  and  passes  the  meridian  at  18  min. 
past  II,  Reguhis  being  above  htr  to  the  east  of  the  meridian,  and  Mars  and  Spica  above 
th^  horizon,  south  east  by  east. — At  6  she  is  59'  14  from  Spica,  and  74' 25*  frr^n^ 
Aldebarao,  and  at  9  she  is  76^  5/firom  the  latter,  and  57'  33  from  the  former. 
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Mercury  it  an  evening  Star  daring  the  whole  of  this  month,  and  in  the  middle  of  it  is 
so  long  above  the  horizon  after  Sun  set,  that  any  person  may,  if  the  evenings  are  fine, 
become  acquainted  with  this  planet.  He  is  at  his  greatest  elongation  on  the  ITth,  on 
which  day  he  will  not  set  for  nearly  an  hour  and  three  quarters  after  the  sun.  His  mo- 
tion is  direct  until  the  24th,  when  he  is  stationary,  during  the  remainder  of  the  month  be 
is  retrograde. 

Venus  it  an  evening  Star  during  this  month,  and  has  a  dire  A  motion— on  the  1st  she  is 
distant  from  Jupiter  only  5  J  deg.  but  her  distance  is  continoally  encreasing,  and  as  she  is  high 
above  the  horizon  for  a  considerable  time  after  Sun  set,  we  may  have  every  opportunity 
that  we  could  detire,  if  the  evtnidgs  are  clear,  of  observing  her  appearance  and  motion. 

Mars  is  visible  in  the  night  during  this  month,  on  the  Ist  be  rises  about  11  at  night, 
and  on  the  25th  about  10  min.  before  10 — his  motidn  is  direct,  through  nearly  4^30. — 
The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  5th. 

Jupiter  is  an  evening  Star,  and  on  the  1st  is  about  5°  fM'  from  Venus, — ^hts  moticm  is  di- 
rect and  as  he  moves  slowly,  and  Venus  advances  speedily,  the  distance  between  them  wiU 
appear  every  night  to  be  rapidly  encreasing ;  but  as  Venus  retrea.«>  from,  Mercury  ap-. 
proaches  to  him. — ^Tbe  Moon  passes  him  on  the  16th. 

Saturn  is  a  morning  Star,  being  in  the  meridian  on  the  1st  at  24  min.  past  7  and  on  the 
25th  at  55  min.  past  5  p.  m.  his  motion  is  direA— he  is  in  a  conspicuous  situation,  to  the 
cast  of  the  Scorpion,  and  forming  wjth  Antares  a  pleasing  >f  :ed  to  rhe  early  traveller. 

Herschell  rise^  before  midnight  on  the  1st,  and  passe*  the  meridian  on  the  1st  at  50  ** 
min.  past  5  in  the  morning  and  on  the  22d  at  32  min.  past  4.— On  the  13th  he  is  starioo- 
ary  so  that  his  motion  ihis  month  is  scarcely  perceptible.  The  Ist  Star  of  the  Balance, 
called  Zubeneschamali,  is  a  sufficient  direction  to  him,  from  this  Star  he  is  distant  aboot 
24  deg.  being  to  the  West  of  it ;  the  Mood  passes  him  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  btsqg 
then  very  near  him. 


. 

ECLIPSES  OF  JUPITER^S  SATELLITES. 

\A  SATELL  11  E 

'-'d  SATKLLITE. 

3d  SATELLITE. 

4th  SATELLITE. 

ivW/?rjr/fK/J. 

U^YS.       H.      M.      S. 

OAVS.        H.       M       - 

DAYS.       H.     M.      S. 

DAYS.          H.      M.      s 

'J 

4  35  i'4 

1 

12  45  42 

5 

11  21     41m. 

17       6  49  40  liiK 

3 

23     4  20 

5 

2    3   38 

5 

14  14  29  E. 

17       9  37  33  E. 

J 

17  33    9 

8 

15  21   35 

12 

15  24  23  Iin. 

7 

12     2     5 

12 

4  .39  35 

12 

18   16  44  £. 

9 

6  30  64 

15 

17  57  32 

19 

19  26  52  Im. 

11 

0  59  48 

19 

7  15  33 

19 

22  18     8E, 

12 

19  28  36 

14 

13  57  30 

16 

8  26  17 

16 

2  55     9 

19 

21  23  56 

1 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
Lj/dia's  Communication  has  been  unintaitionaliy  delayed,  hut  vjill  appear  in 

our  next ScTcral  others  arc  received  and  hndcr  considt  ration fVe  regret 

that  a  disappointment  has  prevented  the  review  of  Mr,  Trotter's  Letter  on  the 
f^etofrom  appearing  in  the  present  number.  *♦ 

Dr.  Neilson's  Irish  Grammar  Ims  been  received  und  iviil,  as  veil  as  Mr. 
Trotter^s  book,  he  noticed    'U  our  ,nej[t  number,  ^    • 

ERRATA. 
Vol.  1,  No.  3,  pnpe  ^42,  line  4,  from  the  bottom,  for  Stairs  read  Sfarts.  Xn.  =i, 
p.  3j8,  1.  28  from  the  bottom,  fori  Febrile,  fltc.  read  21.  Satut  pa^e  1.23,  alter 
rhill)laii),  iiJsert  the  words,  both  of,  and  dfcle  Ihem  in  the  foll<miii«r  line.  Vol  ^, 
No.  6,  p.  1,  col.  2,  I.  I'i,  from  the  bottom,  for  Pyrancts,  read  Pjrenses,  P,  5-i, 
i«  4f  fuj'  choirts   rvatl  ch^iuei. 
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For  the  Be}f(ut  Monthly  Magazine. 

SINCE  a  knowledge  of  the  method 
of  ascertaimng  the  Specific  Gravity 
of  bodies,  is  attended  with  so  many 
and  great  advantages  to  the  chymist, 
merchant,  agricuiturist  and  mmer,  I 
trust  'any  attempts  which  may  tend 
to  simplify  that  process,  ami  render 
it  more  generally  known,  will  not  be 
unacceptable  to  many  of  your  readers. 

Specific  Gravity  expresses  the  weight 
of  any  particular  kind  of  matter,  as 
compared  with  that  of  the  same  bulk 
of  some  other  body  of  which  the 
weight  is  supposed  to  be  already 
known;  pure  or  distnled  water  being 
easily  procured,  its  temperature  re- 
gulated with  fecility,  and  being  then 
a  fluid  of  imiform  density,  seems  the 
least  exceptiiHiable  for  a  standard  of 
comparison,  and  is  therefore  generally 
used  for  that  pitrpose;  but  as  its 
weight  varies  with  its  temperature, 
that  is  usually  taken  at  60  degrees 
of  Farenbeit's  thermometer. 

To  compare  the  bulk  of  fluids  and 
observe  the  difference  in  their  w  right, 
is  comparatively  easy  and  simple  ;  a 
small  bottle  may  be  filled  witii  the 
flaid  we  wish  to  examine,  and  its 
weight  compared  with  that  of  the  same 
bulk  of  water.  Thus,  if  a  small  flask 
hold  1000  grains  of  pure  water,  it 
will  contain  1850  of  oil  of  vitriol  (sul- 
phuric acid)  and  only  815  of  spirit 
of  wine  (alcohol.) 

But  to  compai-e  the  weight  of  an 
irregular  sobd,  with  that  ot  its  bulk 
of  a  standard  tiuiJ,  is  a  more  diffi- 
cult problem,  and  was  considered  im- 
po^ibie,  previous  to  the  discovery  of 
the  illustrious,  but  imfortunate  Archi- 
medes, who  ascertained  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  hydrostatics,  that  a  lighter, 
and  less  valuable  metal  had  been  sub- 
stituted for  part  of  the  gold  in  Kiuff 
Hiero*3  crown ;  a  discovery  to  which 
be  was   led,  by  observing  the  ascent 
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of  the  water  on  the  sides  of  the  bath, 
when  he  immersed  hunself  in  it. 

When  a  solid  is  immersed  in.  a 
fluid,  it  is  plain,  that  the  former  dis- 
places its  own  bulk  of  the  latter  ; 
now  the  weight  of  the  portion  of  fluid 
displaced,  may  be  known  by  observ- 
ing the  loss  ot  weight,  sustalued  by 
the  solid  on  unmer:>ion,  and  this  givt's 
also  a  very  easy  melhod  of  takiiT; 
the  specific  gravity  of  liquids ;  thus, 
if  a  body  weigh  50  graiits  in  air,  and 
only  40  in  water,  the  bidk  of  that 
body  of  water,  weighs  10  grains  (the 
difterence)  which  10  grains  if  made 
a  divisoK,  and  the  50  grains  or  weight 
in  air  a  dividend,  the  quotient  5  will 
be  the  specific  gravity  of  that  body ; 
or  in  other  woros  a  cubic  inch  (or  any 
given  measur^)  of  the  solid,  compared 
m  weight,  with  the  fluid,  stands  in 
the  proportion  of  5  to  1.  The  rela- 
tive weight  of  grain,  sand,  ore,  pow- 
ders, or  soil  of  any  kind,  may  be 
also  ascertained  in  the  followuig  easy 
manner  ;  take  a  small  phbl  capable 
of  holding  a  known  quantity  of  wa- 
ter, and  introduce  into  it,  equal  parts 
of  sand  (for  ex;  mple)  and  water ;  this 
mav  be  dune  by  pourh)g  watei*  into 
tlieves-tel,  tdl  it  be  halt  full,  and  then 
adding  as  much  sand,  as  will  irake 
the  water  rise  in  the-  bottle  so  as  to 
fill  it,  the  dili'ercnce  between  the  weight 
of  the  water  and  sand,  will  give  the 
result;  thus  if  the  piiial  contams  lOv) 
grains  of  pure  wait-r,  and  ga  os  50 
grains  by  having  tiie  half  of  tiliu  watrr 
displaced,  by  an  equal  bulk  pf  band, 
it  is  eviilei.t,  iliatLie  weight  ol  tiie 
sand  will  be  to  that  of  \^atlT,  as  2 
to  1.  Salts  may  be  weighed  in  the 
same  manner,  in  some  flui<!,  in  whicii 
they  are  not  soluble,  such  as  O'.l  of 
tuii>ent!ne,  or  naphtha. 

li  therefore  there  be  a  variety  of 
subshmces,  the  respective  value  of 
which  are  in  any  ratio,  whether  nver-e. 
or  direct,  connected  with  their  weigUr, 
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by  this  simple  procedure,  we  cr^coy- 
er  their  comparative  goodness.  The  pu- 
rity of  various  medicines,  may  be  in 
thb  manner  determined,  so  that  this 
rule  is  evidently  of  infinite  use  in  phar- 
macy ;  yet  where  is  the  Phannacopo- 
list,  who  understands,  or  uses  an  hy- 
drostatic balance?  'ilie  value  of  ba^ 
rilla,  kelp,  pot,  and  pearl  ashes,  (so 
closely  connected  with  our  staple  ma- 
nufactures) may  be  readily  found  in 
this  way,  as  well  as  the  value  of  oil 
of  Vitriol,  which  is  at  present  prepar- 
ed by  the  rules  of  commerce,  of  a 
particular  standard  strength  ;  so  that 
if  a  person  purchase  it  below  the  stand- 
ard specific  gravity,  he  may  return 
it  to  the  nianufacturer,  or  deduct  a 
sum  from  its  price,  equivalent  to  its 
want  of  weight. 

In  agriculture  there  can  be  no  doubt 
of  the  universal  and  important  ap- 
plication of  this  rule,  not  only  in  as- 
certaining the  comparative  value  of 
different  samples  of  the  same  kmds 
of  grain,  roots,  &c.  but  alte  iliat 
of  lime,  marie,  and  some  other 
manures ;  thus  if  pure  fime  he  of 
greater  value,  than  any  admhrture  of 
that  earth  with  clay,  sand,  rtoUi  &c. 
the  nearer  the  stone  which  we  use 
approaches  tp  the  specific  gravity  of 
pure  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk,  marble, 
or  good  lime-stone)  the  greater  will 
be  the  price,  at  which  the  farmer  can 
afford  to  purchase  it.  No  doubt  the 
fertility  and  composition  of  different 
soils,  could  also  be  investigated  in 
this  way,  but  this  view  of  the  sub- 
ject  has  not  yet  I  believe  been  pro- 
posed or  practised ;  at  least,  not  m 
this  country. 

In  mining  and '  mineralogy  the  rule 
beieg  universally  admitted,  and  ap- 
plied,  1  think  1  heed  not  exemplify 
'i*.  V^  5  suffice  it  to  say,  that  in  the 
British  Mineratogy,  now  publishing 
with  so  much  credit,  and  expense,  by 
Sowerbj^  the  generic  characters  of  all 
the  fossils,  are  traced  to  their  speci- 
ftc  gravities :  trr  this  extraordinary 
work  I  may  refer  the  reader  for  the 
l»est  account  of  the  specific  gravity 
of  British  minersvls;  even  the  com- 
parative value  of  different  species  of 
coal,  mav.  1  conceive,  be  readily  as- 
rerta:ned  by  finding  their  specific  era- 
Mty,    which   if   sunplificd  according 


to  the  following  method,  may  be  ea- 
sily applied  by  any  carefiit  domestic 


The  method  of  weighing  the  body 
to  be  examined,  has  I  think  been 
hitherto  rather  objectionable,  for  from 
the  length  of  time  necessary  in  ad- 
justing the  weights,  or  the  balance, 
the  result  of  the  process,  will  be 
often  inaccurate,  when  the  body  im- 
mersed in  the  water  imbibes  that  fluid, 
or  is  partially  soluble  or  diffusible 
in  it ;  a  consideration  of  this,  and  of 
the  difficult^',  expense  and  loss  of 
time  attendm^  a  method  so  tedious, 
and  operose,  induced  me  to  form  the 
instrument  represented  in  the  plate, 
contrived  like  the  pocket-steeCvard 
(or  ouncel)  on  the  principle  of"  the 
sprmg,  but  that  so  delicate,  as  to  be 
sensible  to  the  weight  of  one  fourth 
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of  a  ^rain.  It  is  used  in  the  follow- 
iiig  manner.  The  body  to  be  weighedi 
is  suspended  by  ar  ^e  gold  wire  or 
conxinon  hair,  to  the  gradirated  slide, 
4,  attached  to  the  spiral  wire  or  spring 
C.  'Ihe  slide  is  immediately  drawn 
down,  so  as  to   show  the  number  of 

Srams  opposite  the  point  of  the  in* 
ex  E.  This  being  the  weight  under 
the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  is  not- 
ed, the  body  O,  still  suspended  at  the 
slide  is  then  plunged  into  a  pioper 
vessel  F,  tilled  with  the  standard  fluid, 
part  of  the  weight  being  thus  Uiken 
oir,  tlie  spring  retracts  and  s1k>ws  in 
an   instant  tlie  loss  of  weight. 

For  taking  the  specilic  gravity  of 
fluids  this  instruineut^is  also  very  Con- 
venient ;  a  piece  of  glass,  of  known 
weight,  suspended  at  tlie  spring,  and 
immersed  in  the  liquor,  shows  instaiitly 
the  proportion  of  weight,  one  iluid 
bears  to  another.  Now  as  the  strength 
uf  spirits,  and  various  commodities 
increases  inversely  as  their  weight,  I 
would  beg  leave  to  recommend  this 
mode  of  examining  them,  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  spnit-merchant,  and 
the  public  in  general;  not  from  any 
desire  of  ostentation,  but  from  the 
conviction  of  proposing  a  simple, 
cheap,  and  speedy  method  which  any 
one  may  easily  understand,,  and  im- 
prove. This  instrument  so  plainly 
adapted  to  all  those  purposes,  may  be 
Crnstrutted  for  a  few  siiillings  ;*  the 
principal  point  is  to  use  a  spiral  wire, 
or  spring,  of  a  delenninate  kind,  the 
dbmeier,  weight,  and  elasticity  of 
which  shall  be  uniform. 

J.  Murray,  Surgeon, 

CvifckslrectjJan.  26,  lb(>9. 

For  the  BeffoJtt  Montiihj  Magazinr. 

ON  ORIGINALITY  OF  THIXKTNG,  AND 
THE  FASHIONABLE  CHANGES  OF  PUB- 
LIC OPINION. 

IV  fashion  confined  its  influence  to 
the  c  ut  of  a  coat,  the  size  of  a  hat, 
or  the  variations  of  female  cjress,  it 
might  often  be  prepO'iterous  wiihout 
producing  much  nijury ;  but  wijen  it 
attempts  to  control  opinions,  and 
form  them  to  one  model,  in  such  in- 
stances, its  "  ideot  sway"  should  be 
rtj»is'ed.  Originality  ot  thinking,  or 
aa  independence  of'  judgment    is    a 


rare  qualificatian:  so  rare  indeed, 
that  some  have  attempted  to  libel 
human  nature,  by  asserting  tiiat  tiic 
multitude  are  incapable  of  forming 
deliberate  opinions,  and  only  fitted 
to  follow  in  the  train  of  a  few,  who 
are  privileged  to  thudc  for  them. 
The  people  have  brought  tliis  op- 
probrium on  themselves,  because 
by  not  exerting  this  privilege  of 
forming  a  deliberate  judgment  they 
appear  to  superficial  observers,  who 
argue  fiom  the  disuse  against  the 
existence  of  this  faculty,  as  if  they 
did  not  actually  possess  the  powefl 
or  the  riglrt  of  private  judgment, 
'lliey  too  implicitly  follow  a  lew 
leaders  of  public  opinion,  and 
receive  the  tone  from  them,  while 
if  the  capability  of  such  directors 
who  take  the  lead  wt^re  critically 
examined,  their  qualiiications  miglit 
justly  be  called  in  tiuestion.  At  the 
era  of  the  refonnation,  Lutheranism 
WTis  fashionable  in  one  place  and  Cal- 
vinism in  another,  while  the  old  fa- 
shion contmued  to  prevail  in  other 
places,  and  thus  the  perception  of 
truth  might  be  supposed  to  be  miluen- 
ced  by  geographical  circles.  We  can- 
not suppose  if  the  people  had  indivi- 
dually examined  for  themselves,  that 
opinions  would  be  so  generallv  em- 
braced, as  if  they  were  nationafly  de- 
cided on.  'ilie  influence  of  sects  over 
their  respective  adherents  may  also 
be  adduced  to  prove  the  force  of 
fas.-. ion  over  opinion.  Most  remain 
in  the  profession  in, which  they  ^^ere 
educated,  without  confirming  their 
a-isent  by  future  examination,  or  ex- 
prfs>in4  their  diasentb\  stfparatir.gfiom 
whai  their  matured  opinions  may  lead 
them  to  think  erroneous.  The  exer- 
cise of  private  judgment  too  of^en  lies 
dormant. 

i  am  not  an  o\d  man,  and  yet  [ 
have  ki.owu  many  liucl nations  of  pub- 
lic up.nion.  Njy  lir-.l  acquaintance 
with  public  life  commenced  durmg 
the  Americiin  war.  1  well  remember 
the  agitated  politics  of  those  days, 
and  the  two  rival  modes  of  thinkuig 
then  in  vogue.  In  Ireland  this  was 
tlie  grand  era  of  volunteer  associations. 
'1  he  accents  of  patriotism  were  tlien 
fhshioridbie,  but  that  these  sentiments 
wt^re  in  compliance  with  tiie  mode, 
and  not  in  the  million,   the  result  of 
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conviction  appears  evident  from  the 
ci'.anges  whicii  look  place  in  many 
soon  afterwards  which  change*  were 
in  all  probability  not  more  founded 
on  conviction.  Some  of  the  patriots 
of  those  days  were  hurried  on  to  over- 
step the  bounds  of  rational  and  mo- 
derate refonn,  and  were  overwhelm- 
ed in  the  vortex  of  a  fashion  of  one 
kind,  which  proved  alike  destr active 
to  them  and  to  their  schemes.  An 
antagonist  fashion  arose,  in  which 
many  of  \\\esie:  ci-devant  reformers  join- 
ed, and  deserted  their  former  faihion 
with  great  inditference,    proving  that 

*'  Changing  a  luanter's  like  changing  a- 
glove  j" 
and  this  counter  current,  or  re- action 
of  public  opinion  is  now  the  prevail- 
ing mo<le,  and  we  find  many,  who, 
wliile  followers  of  the  fonnef  fashion 
were  loud  brawlers  in  favour  of 
liberty,  have  now  become  the  sup- 
pliant tools  of  any,  and  every  ad- 
i.'uiisl ration,  who  happen  from  what- 
ever accidental  causes  to  have  power 
lor  tlic  time  being  in  their  hands. 
Could  these  changes  have  happened  so 
very  speedily,  or  could  conversion 
have  been  so  in>tantancously  atfeclcd, 
if  the  opinions  of  the.NC  men,  as  well 
their  furmer  as  their  present  ones, 
both  in  direct  opposition  to  each  other, 
Irad  been  the  re?ult  oft  deiiberate  in- 
quiry? / 

A  few  have  preserved  *'  the  noise- 
Jess  t<Mior  f»f  Ihrir  way,"  neither  giv- 
\i\%  up  the  cause  of  reform,  because 
« xcesscs  have  been  committfjd  Under 
its  name,  nor  attempting  to  enforce 
measures  right  in  themselves  by  the 
improper  u^e  of  force,  or  to  coerce 
others  to  adopt  the  r  measures;  but 
w^o  seek  to  promote  **  virtuous  ends 
only  by  virtuous  means."  These 
are,  however,  an  unfashionable  sect, 
and  despised  by  the  leaders  of  the 
present  l^  hion."»,'  who,  when  they  con- 
descend to  speak  of  them  represent 
them  as  incciidiaries  and  promoters  of 
discord,  though  on  a  just  appreciation 
of  their  views,  tliosenioderate  reform- 
ers are  the  best  friends  to  tfanquillity, 
l>ecause  they  wish  to  promote  ame- 
li  jration  and  consequent  content, 
and  are  restrained  from  using  force, 
as  their  leading  principle  is,  that  all 
force  operates  against  reform,  by  pro- 


ducing a  re-action  which  counteracts 
it.  Persuasion  and  attempts  gradually 
to"^  enlighten  are  the  only  weapons  such 
reformers  can  u>e,  consistently  with 
their  own  principles. 

The  periodical  prints  have  a  very 
great  influence  in  leading  public  opi- 
nion. They  often  artfully  contrive  to 
inflame  prejudices,  by  stating  what 
they  think  will  be  agreeable  to  their 
readers,  and  thus  increase  the  sale  of 
their  papers ;  aiid  avoid  tlie  publicatioji 
of  blunt  unpleasant  trutjhs,  lest  their 
pecuniary  interests  should  suffer.  Maoy 
readers  take  upon  trust  what  they  thus 
are  accustomed  to  see  daily;  and  insen- 
sibly form  their  taste  accordiiigly. 
By  acting  in  this  manner  they  save 
themselves  from  "the  unsuppbrtable 
fatigue  of  thought,"  and  implicitly 
receive  the  manufactured  sentnnents 
which  they  find  ready  made  up  to  their 
hand.  This  is  one  powerful  instrument 
of  leading  the  public  taste,  andf  we 
find  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  oC 
readers  'are  influenced  by  ttie  tone 
of  the  periodical  prints,  which  they 
are  in  the  habit  of  reading : 

**  Gutta  ravat  lapidem,  non  vi,  sed  ssppe 
caileiido :" 

It  is  the  frequent  reiteration  of  the 
drop,  not  the  force,  which  at  length 
wears  the  stone.  ' 

'1  he  prevailing  fashion  of  the  present 
day  is  to  promote  the  war  system, 
and  if  we  may  judge  of  the  future 
from  the  past,  the  consequences  of  this 
direction  of  public  opinion  is  likely 
to  prove  rumous  to  our  best  interests. 
Many  are  interested  in  the  continuance 
of  war  by  the  emoluments  which  they 
or  their  relatives  draw  from  it.  Con» 
tractors,  fathers  and  brothers  of  military 
and  naval  ofiUcers  abound  every  where, 
these  naturally  wish  for  the  continu- 
ance of  the  sources  whence  they  draw 
their  profit,  and  self-denial  is  so  un- 
fashionable an  accomplishment  that 
few  aie  fotmd  to  prefer  public  advan- 
tage to  private  gain,  'lliese  nume- 
rous classes  are  sufficient  to  give  a 
direction  to  public  opinion  especially 
when  the  bulk  of  the  people  will  not 
be  at  the  pains  to  scrutinize  tne  dic- 
tates of  fashionable  opinion.  Hence 
arises  the  notion  that  this  war  differs 
fron.i  all  fonner  wars,  and  that  such 
IS  the  ambition  and  despotism  of  Boi^<] 
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parte,  that  no  solid  peace  can  be  made 
with  hJm ;  so  ttiat  the  reprobaters  of 
other  wars  affect  to  consider  the  warfere 
in  which  these  countries  are  now  ea- 
giged  as  of  a  peculiar  aitQ  distinct 
nature.  ITic  present  bishop  of  Ix>ndon 
rPorteus)  some  ^ears  ago  stiematized 
war  in  the  following  just  and  appro- 
friate  terms: 

**  One  murder  made  a  Tillain  ; 

Millioos  a  hero.    Princes  were  ^rivilejr*d 
To  kill,  and  numbers Kanctifieu  ihe  crime. 
Ab!  why  will  kings  forget  that  they  ure 

'  men? 
And  nen  that  they  are  brethren  ?     Why 

delight 
la  biiman  sacrifice  >     Why  burst  the  ties 
Of  nature    that  should  knit    their  souls 

together 
Jn  one  soft  bond  of  amity  and  love  ? 
Yet  still  they  breathe  destruction,    still 

gf»  on. 
Inhumanly  ingenious,  to  find  out 
New  pain«»  for  life,    new  terrors  for  the 

grave  ? 
Artificers  of  death  P» 

Yet  this  same  bishop  in  a  change  of 
times,  when  the  Earl  of  Stannopc 
quoted  tlie^e  expressions  in  a  debate 
ill  liie  iiouse  of  Lords,  and  asked  if 
these  were  still  the  bishop's  sentiments, 
repiied'in  a  low  voice,  **  they  were  not 
written  to  mark  the  present  war ;"  alas ! 

" Manners ^\t\\  honours,  humourschangc 

with  rlimes. 
Tenets  with  books,  and  principle*  with 

times.*' 

But  it  certainly  requires  much  de- 
liberation and  hesitation  before  we 
admit  it  as  an  axiom,  that  this  war 
diffcn  from  all  others  in  principle, 
ai)d  in  the  impracticability  of  making 
peace.  Let  tiie  advocates  for  war 
receive  as  much  credit  as  they  can 
aik  for  the  ambition  of  Bonaparte. 
Let  them  uncontradicted  call  him 
despot,  or  whatever  other  hard  name 
they  please.  He  certainly  Is  a  con- 
queror, bnd  doubtless  has  many  of 
the  vices  of  that  characttr;  but  what 
has  opposition  ellected  but  an  increase 
.of  his  power?  Every  successive  year 
of  thf  long  protracted  contest  against 
France,  as  a  republic,  an  oTigar- 
chy  and  a  monarchy,  has  proved  the 
melancholy  truth  that  her  power  has 
been  anniiallv  strengthened  and  con- 
»olKlated.  What  immense  pro  usion 
of  blogd  and  treasure  has  it   coat  this 


empire  to  contend  thus  unequally  with 
France  ?  Can  we  rationally  expect  that 
the  next  fifteen  years  will  be  more 
propitious  than  the  fittecn  years  which 
arc  gone  by?  The  desperate  game- 
ster doubles  his  stake  every  time,  and 
after  losing  his  lastshilling,  ofteu  madly 
continues  tne  desperate  game. 

Spanish  Patriotism,  and  Spanish 
Patriots  were  of  late  very  fashionable 
phrases.  Probably  in  the  succeeding 
vocabulary  of  fashion,  these  exprcbsions 
may  not  so  frequently  be  found ;  it 
is  the  nature  of  fashion  olten  to  praise 
its  objects  though  they  may  not  pos- 
sess merit,  and  afterwards  to  decry 
the  very  same  things  with  equal  levity 
of  judgment. 

iTie  infatuated  war-whoop  is  often 
increased  by  Ihe  mercantile  specu- 
lator. The  current  of  aftjirs  have 
hitherto  b(*en  in  favour  of  specula- 
tion, because  the  progress  of  tne  war 
has  favoured  the  importing  merchant, 
by  enh;mcinp  tlie  prices  of  the  articles 
of  im)x>rtation  ;  out  the  manufacturer 
lias  suffered  in  many  cases  very  severe- 
ly ;  the  rich  farmer  has  also  generally 
succeeded  well,  but  the  middlmg  and 
poorer  classes,  especially  these  who 
cannot  bring  large  capitals  to  their 
aid  have  sutlVred  exceedingly.  'Ihe 
rich  merchant  who  has  made  Iiis 
thousRuds  and  hts  tens  of  thousands 
by  his  speculations,  says  *'  all  is  well,** 
and  because  his  coffers  swell,  adds,  "  the 
country  is  happy,  and  increas'ng  in 
wealth*;"  but  wtiat  say  the  less  success;- 
ful  candidates  for  wealth,  the  smalier 
traders,  who  constitute  in  every 
state  the  bulk  of  the  people!  'Iliey 
must  pay  the  taxes  occasioned  ly 
the  war,  and  in  the  language  of  that 
kind  hearied  benevolent^  and  deeply 
regretted  statesman,  Charles  James 
Fux,  whose  political  situation  was  some 
times  at  vaiiance  with  his  better  judg- 
ment, when  the  minister  triumphedi 
over  the  man,  "  tliey  must  be  coo- 
tented  from  the  pressure  of  times,  to 
go  ffon»  the  second  to  the  third  storv, 
or  even  to  the  garrrt."  Jt  is  justly 
feared,  that  (he  weight  of  taxes  artd 
bad  tra'le,  ihe  legitinutte  effects  of  xuir, 
have  forced  many  from  the  garret 
down  to  the  cellar.  A>k  if  the  present 
rubious  svstcm  of  commercial  warfare 
has  not  forced  many  of  the  manufac- 
turers of  Itlngland,   the  victims  of  her 
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overgiowD  and  morbid  commerce,  into 
this  situation  ?  and  at  the  expiration  of 
z  few  short  montliM,  if  the  Orders  iu 
Council  cause  the  continuance  of  the 
American  Embargo/  and  n^e  do  not 
receire  aniple  supplier  of  iiax-seed  for 
next  spring's  sowing,  iet  us  int^uire 
if  our  linen  weavers  and  Npinners  will 
not  be  similarly  distressed.  I'he  welfare 
of  the  staple  trade  of  the  north  of  Ire- 
land is  endangered  by  tlie  commercial 
iKdx  in  which  we  are  engaged. 

1  shall  give  a  few  excellent  lines, 
descriptive  of  our  preseqt  stale,  from 
ail  anonymous  imitation  of  tiie  8th 
Satire  ot  Juvtrqal,  publisiied  a  few 
years  ago,  wit^  which  J  lately  met 
much  to  my  satisfoction.  They  iustly 
mark  the  present  tendency  to  elevate 
the  higher  ranks,  and  depress  still 
more  the  lower  and  middliqg  classes  of 
society, 
"  There  meet  the  extremes  of  r^nk;  there 

social  art 
Has    level'd    maiil^ind   by   their   selfish 

heart — 
There  nocontetited  middle  class  we  trace, 
The  sole  artibition  to  be  rifb  aod  base. 
S<»ine  o'er  their  native  eleuient  elate* 
l^ike  ice-f«)riucd  iaiaods,  tow'r  in  frozen 

state. 
Repel  all  nature  with  tlieirj^elid  breath. 
And  what  seems  harboar  is  the  jaw  of 

death. 
The  wretched  mass  beat  do;ivn,  the  iitnig- 

^iing  mind, 
Noraee  nor  ft  el  their  countr}',"  or  their 

kind: 
Bat  bow  tlie  back,  and  bend   the  eye  to 

earth. 
And  slraiifcle  ftr«>ling  in  its  infant  birth ; 
Thro*  all  extendii  one  sterile  sivainp  of 

sotil. 
And  fogs  of  apathy  invest  the  whole." 

The  world  appf*ars  to  be  divided 
into  two  classes,  the  dupcrs  and  tiie 
duped.  The  former  myke  up  for  tlie 
smallness  of  their  number  by  their 
superior  dexterity,  and  their  acting 
together  in  Com[)act  and  by  a  kiiui  of 
concert.  The  laitc-r  can  only  recover 
the  long  withheld  rigius  of  private 
judgment,  by  a  moderate  tempiTale 
assertion  of  tlieh*  claims,,  and  by  Calmly 
UM.ig  their  endeavours  to  increase  their 
stock  of  knowledge  and  intbrmation. 
They  then  would  not  resign  the  impor- 
tant privilege  of  thought,  nor  would 
wars  be  carried  on  for  tlie  aggrandize- 
ment of  the  frjs  to  the  oppi  essioD  of 
tiic  tnany,  K. 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  Beff^t  Magauuu. 


SfR, 


WHEN  I  m^ested  a    few  hims 
on  the   subject  of   saving  bee» 
during   winter,  I    omitted  mentioning 
the  feeding  of    them»  not    because   1 
was  not  aware  of  its  unpoitance,  but 
because  I  conceived  that ot>serva( ions  oa 
that  point  would  more  properly  appear 
in  a  future  number,    i'he  best    time 
for  feeding  bees,  is,  I  apprehend,  ear- 
ly in  spring,  when  upon  examination, 
it  is    found,    that  the    store  kid    up 
for  the  winter    is  not  suflkieol    for 
their  support,  till  they  can  procure  a 
supply  from   the  gardens  and  fiekls ; 
I  admit  that  it  is  proper  to  exam'me 
the  hives  immediately  after  the  work. 
.  ing  season  is  ovpr ;  that  is  the  time 
when    the  proprietor  is    to  dett*rmine 
which  hiv&>  he  ought  to  keep  for  the  en- 
suing season  ;  for  it  is  extremely  wroog 
to  sutfer  hives  not  intended  for  stocks 
to  remain  after  this  period.     BeeswiR 
consume  more  honey  in  one    month 
towards  the  end  of  autumn,  than  du- 
ring the  whole  winter.    But  1  am  of 
op  nion,  that  it  is  best  to  leave  such 
hives  as  it  is  proper  to  keep  till  tlie 
next  season,  with  the  store  ^-hich  has 
been  collected,  till  toward  spri^ug  when 
they  are  to  be  attended  to,  and  fed, 
if  necessary.      It  is  not  uortb   kerp- 
bg  a  hive  that  does  not  weigh   from 
IS  to  20  pounds,  and  a  hive   of  thi< 
weight  will    in  general    be  found     to 
have    a  s-uflicient    supply  of    hoRe>, 
especially   it    there  be    a  long  ccnitV 
nuance  of  cold,  severe  weather  durm^ 
the  winter  months  ;     if  there   should 
happen  to  be  much  mild  open  weatiier, 
during  winter,  the  bees  will  constime 
more  honey  ;    but  it  is  tmie  rnoagh 
to  examine'  early   in    spring,  whether 
they  have,  or  liave  not  a  competent 
supply  :  tlie  exce|>tion  ta  this  is,  when 
lor  some  particular    reason,  we   wi*ii 
to  k<'ep  a    weak    hive    till    the  nevt 
season.      In  this  case,   it  is  necessary 
to  grant  the  bees  an  immedia*e  su{>- 
ply  of  honey,  after  the  working  sea- 
so^i  is  over,  to  prevent  them  pe.-ishirg, 
as  somethnes  happens,  before  t  be  w  lit- 
ter sets    in,    or    during    tlie     winter 
months.      It  is  not  to    be    expected 
however,  that  hives  which  it  is  neces- 
sary to  supply  in  this  manner  will  re- 
pay Ihe  proprietor  for  his  trocLbleaod 
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expense.  It  w  bctteif  to  have  a  liew 
5tiong  lares,  than  to  have  a  consi- 
derable namberk  whkh  it  it  necessary 
to  feed  fix)m  time  to  time. 

VarioHs  methods  have  been  suggest- 
ed by  mgenions  men  fbr  feeding^es. 
Some  recommend  *o  put  honey  di» 
luted  with  waier,  into  an  empty  comb, 
split  reeds,  or  clean  wool ;  and 
Wiidman  describes  a  particuhr  kind 
of  vessel  which  he  invented  fer  the 
purpose.  Perhaps  the  very  best  plan 
which  can  be  adopted  is  to  feed  bees 
with  honev-comb,  especially  if  that 
be  true  which  is  stated  by  the  au- 
thors of  the  "  Maison  Rustique,"  that 
pure  honey  does  not  form  a  food 
sufficiently  sU instant ial  for  them  and 
consequently  subjects  them  to  disorders. 
They  advise  therefore  to  feed  l>eea 
with'  honey-comb,  taken  from  another 
hive,  the  cells  of  ^hich  are  filled 
with  crude  wax  or  bee-bread. 

If  honey-comb  cannot  be  procured, 
raise  the  hive  from  the  board  on  which 
it  b  placed,  and  set  underneath  it  a 
sm^l  plate  of  liauid  honey,  covered 
with  paper  pierced  full  of  hoieskthroug^ 
this  the  bees  will  suck  the  honey 
without  daubing  themselves.  In  a  few 
days  the  plate  may  be  removed,  and 
an  additional  supply  afforded,  if  ne- 
<Tssary.  In  case  honey  cannot  be 
procured,  dissolve  fine  sugar  in  wa* 
ter  so  as  to  make  it  of  the  consisleuce 
of  li<]uid  honey,  and  present  it  to  the 
bees  m  the  manner  above  described, 
or  fill  with  it  the  cells  of  an  empty 
hoiiey*comb,  and  place  it  under  tfaie 
hive.  Some  prefer  dibsolving  the  sugar 
in  milk,  supposing  that  they  thus 
obtain  a  substance  more  resembling 
honey.  The  use  of  milk  can  certainly 
do  no  haan,  though  1  do  not  imagine 
that  by  this  process .  any  particular 
advantage  is  gained,  with  respect  to 
tl>c  bees ;  I  contess  however  that  I 
have  not  made  experiments  sufficient 
to  determine  this  point.  Let  those 
who  have  occasion  to  feed  several 
hives,  try  dttierent  substances.  It  is 
certainly  an  object  to  such  to  ascer- 
tain wlKit  is  most  proper  for  the  sus- 
tenance of  their  bees. 

I  may  conclude  these  remarks  by 
observing  that  it  is  adnseable  to  be 
rather  generous  than  otherwise  in  feed- 
ing weak  hives.  By  aflbrdipg^  them 
an  abundant  supply,  th^  will  be  xnore 
Ibniard  in  spring.      Bees  are  Cuthful 


stewards,  and  will  amply  repay  thehr 
master  tor  the  plentiiul  promon  he 
raav  make  for  their  .support  I'hey 
will  be  stronger  in  spring,  will  moat 
probably  suarm  earlier  in  summer* 
and  produce  more  and  larger  swarms 
than  hives  which  have  beoi  provided 
with  a  scanty  store.  A.  Z. 

For  ike  Beffatt  Monthly  Magazine. 

LAWRENCE  STERNE  has  found 
a  defender  in  your  last -month's 
Ma^azme.  I  cannot  agree  in  the 
opinion,  that  the  death  of  an  author 
sltoukl  excuse  him  from  jint  criticism. 
If  his  works  stn*viye  anid  continue  to 
have  an  injuriotis  tendency  on  the  pub- 
lic taste,  no  fake  delicacy  should  ex- 
em  pt  them  from  merited  censure. 
When  I  sent  the  Anecdott^  of  btenie, 
1  professed  to  have  little  acquaintance 
with  his  writings;  I  once  made  an 
attempt  to  read  his  I'ristrara  Shandy, 
but  found  the  first  chapter  so  gross 
in  its  manner,  that  I  clo^d  the 
book  with  disgust.  I  like  wit,  but 
detest  obscenity.  I  read  his  Senti- 
mental Journey  many  years  ago;  and 
in  it  also  1  met  with  much  to  displease. 
His  pruriency  of  manner  was  more 
gk)98edover,  but  on  that  account  not 
less  dangerous,  for  with  an  affectation 
of  being  refined,  the  delmealion  of 
sonte   ot    his  scenes   is   calculated  to 

give  other  i<leas  than  directly  meet 
le  .ear ;  as  in  his  account  of  the  t  ilte 
de  Chambre. 

1  ^ive  the  following  quotation  from 
the  kncyclopa*dia  Britannica. 

*«  In  every  serious  page,  and  in 
many  of  much  levity«  the  author 
writes  in  praise  of  benevolence,  and  de- 
clares that  no  one  who  knew  htm  could 
suppose  him  one  of  those  wretches 
who  heap  misfortune  upon  misfortune. 
But  we  liave  heard  anecdotet  of  him 
extremely  well  authenticated,  which 
prove  that  it  was  ea»>ier  for  him  Ao 
nraise  this  virtue  than  to  practice  it. 
His  wit  is  universally  allowed  ;  but 
many  readers  have  per>uaded  them- 
selves that  they  found  wit  in  his  blank 
pages,  while  it  is  probable  that  be 
mteiided  nothing  but  to  amuse  himself 
with  the  idea  of  the  sage  conjectures 
to  which  diese  pages  would  give  occa- 
sion. Even  his  originality  is  not  such 
as  b  generally  supposed^y^^^ifsad 
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admirers  «f  the  Sbandean  maiioer, 
Mrko  have  presumed  to  compare  him 
with  Svr'tft,  Arb'uthnot  aiiU  Butler. 
Ue  has  borrowed  both  i»atter  aiid 
manner  from  various  authors,  as  every 
reader  may  be  convinced  by  the  learueu, 
elegant  and  candid  ccmments  on  his 
works,  published  by  Dr.  Ferriar^  in 
the  fourth  volume  of  the  Memoirs  of 
the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
at  Manchester."  Encyclopadia  Briton. 
Article,  bterae. 

i  o  tho6e  who  are  curious  to  detect 
the  plagiarisms  of  Sterne,  Dr.  Ferriar's 
Essay  above  alluded  to,  will  present 
many  specimens  of  his  attempts  to 
deck  his  writings  with  borrowed  plumes. 
Dr.  Ferrtar  has  traced  Sterne's  obliga* 
tton  to  Kabebis,  Dr.  Ferrand,  Mari- 
vaux,  Crebillon,  Dr.  Donne,  Dr. 
Fludd,  and  especially  to  Burton  in 
his  Anatomy  of  Melancholy;  from 
the  latter  he  appears  to  have  borrowed 
so  implicitly  as  in  many  instances  to 
ridicule  the  follies  of  Burtoirs  age, 
though  they  were  not  charat  teristic  of 
the  popular  errors  of  the  age  in  which 
Sterne  lived ;  Dr.  Ferriar  remarks  that 
"  Sterne  laughs  at  many  exploded  opi- 
nions and  abandoned  fooleries,  and 
contrives  to  degrade  some  of  his  moiit 
solenm  passages,  by  a  vicious  levity,** 
We  further  adds,  ^*  1  have  often  won- 
dered at  the  pains  bestowed  by  Sterne, 
in  ridiculing  opmtons  not  fashionable 
in  his  day,  and  iiave  thougiit  it  singu- 
lar, that  he  should  produce  the  portitiit 
ot  his  ^pbist,  Mr.  Shandy,  with  ail 
the  stdim  and  mouldinesH  of  the  last 
century  about  him.  For  the  love  of 
scarce  and.  whimsical  books,  was  no 
vice  of  the  lime  wiien  Tristram  Shandy 
appeared.  But  1  am  now  con\  inced 
tliat  all  the  s'mgularities  of  that  cha- 
racti-r  were  drawn  from  tlie  perusal  of 
Burton* $  Jnutomy  qf  Aldancholv ; 
not  without  referent  e,  however,  to  the 
peculiarities  of  Burton's  iiie,  who  is 
alleged  to  have  fiillen  a  victim  to 
his  astrological  studies.  We  are  told, 
accordingly,  that  Mr.  Shandy  had  &ith 
in  astrology.** 

Charges  of  plagiarisms  in  his  ser- 
mons are  also  substantiated  aaainst 
Sterne,  by  Dr.  Feriiar,  who  demon- 
strates that  he  borrowed  not  only  the 
general  cast  of  sentiment,  but  even 
the  very  words  from  Bisliop  iiall  in 
a  variety  of  insunce^. 


In  a  frivolous  ag^  Sterne  will  doubt- 
less have  many  admirers  and  advo- 
cates. Yet  it  is  pleasing  to  observe 
tl)at  the  number  of  his  imitators  is 
daily  diminishing.  A  chaster,  more 
delicate,  and  relmed  style  of  writing 
has  made  its  way;  and  for  this  im- 
provement I  think  we  are  iodebted 
to  many  highly  interesting  and  elegant 
female  writers  of  the  present  flay. 
They  in  a  very  considerable  degree 
have  contributed  to  reline  our  ta^c, 
and  to  banish  that  grossness  of  ex- 
pression which  defaced  the  pages  of 
sonic  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in 
the  begiiming  and  middle  of  the  ISth 
century.  'Ihe  Barbaulds,  the  £dge- 
worths,  the  Hamiltons,  the  Bumey*. 
the  Hays,  the  Wakefields,  aiKl  other  fe- 
male writers  have  produced  this  highly 
pleasing  improvement.  To  the  dcbu 
«re  already  owed  to  uomen,  for 
most  of  what  is  truly  pleasing  and 
amiable  in  private  litis,  these  writen 
have  laid  us  under  additional  obli- 
gations by  refining  our  literary  tastie, 
and  inducing,  by  the  force  of  their 
example^  tfe  writers  of  the  other  sex 
to  adopt  a  greater  delicacy  of  style. 
I  congratulate  my  contepiporaries  oq 
this  improvement  The  youth  of  both 
sexes  need  not  now  fear  to  meet*  in 
general,  m  modern  works  of  approved 
reputation  with  passages  like  those, 
which  frequently  occur  in  the  pages  of 
Sterae,  calculated  to 

**  Give  virtue  scandal,  tnoocence  a  fear. 
Or  from 'the  fof^  ey'd  virgia  steal  a  tear  ;'* 
and  where  we  are  afraid  of  meeting 
in  every  line  with  something  to  shock 
the  feelings  of  delicacy  and  modesty, 
and  rendering  the  task  of  reading  a- 
loud  in  a  mixed  company,  a  prtxai- 
rioys  office.  1  regret  to  add  that 
from  this  praise,  I  am  compelled  to 
exempt  some  passages  in  the  writings 
of  (he  tmrqmd  Bums,  who  may  be  cba- 
m^ierized  in  the  language  in  which  the 
eccentric  Dermody  describes  him- 
self; 
**  Now  Earth-enamoured,  grov'Hing  with 

the  worm. 
Now   seiaph-plum*<l,   tlie  wonderful,  the 

wild." 
The  writings  of  Thomas  Moore  de- 
serve still  severer  censure,  and  some 
of  his  female  imitators  have  further 
dis^ced  themselves  and  theijp  sex,  by 
their  amatory  etifusioos* 

A  Keadeb. 
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To  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast  Magazine, 


SIR, 

T'HE  education  of  youth  is  a  sub- 
ject   on    wiiicb,    although    much 
lias  bt^i  fiaid,  and  perhaps  much  done 
lo  some  places  of  this  kiugdoni,    yet 
it   must    be  confessed    much'reuiainii 
both  to  be    said  and  done,  even    in 
thJTfc  eidighiened    provinye.       J  he  ne- 
cessity and   iinpoitaiice   of  education 
to   youth    oufiht    to   be    strongly   tVlt 
by  every  friend  to  virtue,   and  in  pro. 
portion   to  the  strength  of   tliis  fteling 
ought  their  anxious  endeavours  to  be 
used  in   order  to  promote  and  encou- 
rage this  great,  this  importaqt  national 
concern.     In   most  towns  of  this   pro- 
vince there   is  a  prtUx    good  oppor- 
tuiiiiy  of   children  being  educated  so 
iar  as  appears  necessary  for  transacting 
the  common  affairs  of   Hfe,  but  it  is 
the  country  .schools,  of  which  1   hitend 
lo  speak,  and  1   hope  in    this  1  shall 
Jiave    the    concun^nce     of   many  of 
>uur  readers.       Vlw  country  in  general 
i^  so  badly  ^upplied  with  schools,  and 
these  conducted  on  so  bad  a  footing 
that  to  all  appearance,  if  some  means 
be  not  employed    lo  prevent  it,  the 
great  mass    of  the    rising    generation,, 
uill  degenerate    i'nJo    ignorance,    and 
(•onsequently  into  bai  barisui.     In  many 
piaces  of  the  country  there  is  no  scliooi- 
house,  and    here  the    only  means    of 
^ucating  their  children  is  every  sum- 
mer (for  in-  winter  there  is  rarely  any 
school)    to  em  rust  them  to    the'  care 
of     some      wandering     school-master 
witlMMit  knowing  any  thing   either   of 
liii  moral  character  or  his  capacity  ; 
both  may  perhap*    be   good,     but    if 
'^f  then  it   loilows  lliat  it  is  a  natiuhal 
*'isgrace,  that  men   of  good  character 
.  and  abilities  have  no  belter  provi.s'ion 
for  their  >ub>istence  tlian  by   wanrler- 
tog  from  place  lo  place,    and    often 
JO  leducect  m  appearance   a**    nU   to 
«*!  tit  to  be  seen  in  any    respectable 
<"oinpany.    liul  to  return,  the  numl>er 
of  cjiildren  in   these    scJwiols  h  often 
>o  large,  and  being  stou  cd  up  in  some 
r^    ^bere  they    have    neither   air, 
M*,  nor  proper  nece^^aru's,  it  is  not 
to  be    uondered    at,    even    were  tne. 
^Weber's  abiliUes  very  good,  tiiai  their' 
pfOgre$s  should  be  but  small,   besides 
l«p  anall  pittance  paid    for  wages  in 
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these  places  will  not  afford  any  prospect 
of   making  a  comfortable  liveliltood; 
therefore  the  number  of  school- masterti 
is   very    much    decreasing,    alihougli 
the  encreasing  population  of  the  coun- 
try   and    the    improved   methods    of 
teaching    would  fe<iuire  a  v^;  great 
additional  numl>er.     In    places  wliere 
school-houses  are  buih,  from  the  smali- 
ness  of  tlie  wages,  and  from  the  small 
number  of  scholars  \%ho  attend  in  win- 
ter, tlie  people  are  under  the  neces- 
sity of  either  employing  a  man  whose 
capacity    will   not    enable  him  to   do 
fectter,  or  of  wanting  altogether  instruc- 
tion for  their  children  ;  which  1  know- 
is  the   case  at  the  present    lime,    in 
many  places,      in    order  to    remove 
all  these  dilficulties,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  happiness  of  the  rising  ge- 
neration, who  are  entrusted  by   theif 
Creator  to  the  care  of  the  more  advance 
cd  in  years,  and  irt  belter  circumstan- 
ces, and  for  whose  moral  and  religious 
education  we  all  stand  awfully  rey,wm»^ 
sible,  let  m  turn  our  attention  to  ih^ 
means  necessary  for    that  gr^at    end. 
'this  can   only  be  done    by   exciting 
a  laudable  exertion  among  tteachei-s, 
and    endeavouiiiig    to  encrease    theif- 
number,    by    paying    men     properlr 
qualiiied  a  proper  annual  salary,  and 
as  there    arc  many    who  are    unable 
to  be  at  the  exi>ense  of  paying  pnji 
perly  tor  their  children,  1  am  conli^ 
dent  there  are    many  pnbWc  spirited 
gentlemen,     who     would     contribute 
far^rely  for  this  valuable  purptise  ;  the 
government  of    the    country  too,  no 
doubt  would  as^nst,  were  the  a"ppli<  ation 
to  come  through  a  pi-oper  ciiaunel,  as 
tl»e  members  thereof  mus,  in  commwfi 
with   evert  rea«tmable  man,  be  sen- 
sible of  the  gneat  "neee^Ky  thertj    is 
for    -such     an     event,     jh     weil    a-i 
tlie    great     beftelits    nhich    ati>^     to 
*\^ry     well    Regulated     comhiuhity, 
from  the  proper  education  6f   youth; 
Here  schooh  once regiilarlv  and  coi»- 
venrehtly     Established    through     ihf- 
rouutrv,    and    jnoperiy  conducied^   a 
hmdable  emntelion  would  ari^  among 
teachers,  and  tliey  wouW  take  jn-oper 
caie  to    be    duly  qualified   for  their 
business,  as  they  would  then  have  the 
prospect  of  being  re%varded  for  their 
trouble  which  is  uncloubtedVv  the  bw^ 
?tiimdn<?  to  exertion  that  can  be  uscOw 
If  any  of  your  m«uer«tus  and  respee*- 
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table  rea4ers  will  add  any  thing  to 
these  hints,  they  will  it  is  hoped  meet 
with  that  success  which  every  virtuous 
endeavour  merits. 

A  Friend  to  Youth. 

Sainifieid,  Jan,  12, 1809. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Belftmt  Magatinc. 
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WHAT  b  the  cause  of  the  in- 
creasing immorality  and  irre- 
ligion  of  the  present  age,  notwithsland- 
iug  the  rapid  advances  we  are  ma- 
king in  science  and  literature  ? 

Ihe  system  of  education  has  bee» 
advancing  gradually  during  the  last 
30  years,  both  in  tiie  useful  and 
ornamental  walks  of  northern  li- 
teral upe  ;  in  the  former  of  which 
our  progress  is,  in  a  great  measure, 
to  be  ascribed  to  the  benevolent  and 
ingenious  Manson.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  banishment  of  a  dif- 
ficult catechism,  and  the  unintelligible 
cant  of  Hebrew  names,  and  substituted 
in  their  room  the  allurements  of  emu- 
lation, the  enlargement  and  culture  of 
the  soul,  which  have  produced  the 
fruits  of  temporal,  and  we  trust,  of 
eternal  Ute,  to  many  of  the  most 
respectable  inhabitants  of  your  tlou- 
rishing  town.  Profiting  by  Im  exam- 
ple, others  have  unproved  upon  his 
plan,  and  mere  Classics  have  been 
superseded  by  a  regular  course  of 
mercantile  learnmg,  scientific  classics, 
and  polite  literature.  These  scattered 
rays  1  shall  rejoice  to  see  collected 
into  one  focus  in  the  capital  of  the 
North,  and  thence  diverging  in  well 
tempered  lustre  finom  the  majestic 
brow  of  Donnard»  to  the  towering 
clifis  of  Mangerton. 

But  let  not  mere  theory,  nor  the 
glare  of  human  learning  dazzle  our 
eyes  so,  that  we  shall  not  discover 
the  gloom  of  mfidclity,  the  false  tapers 
0i  supei-stition,  and  the  pitfalls  of 
immorality^  that  encompass  us  on  all 
sides.  Ihat  reUgious  impression  has 
been  on  the  decline  lor  the  last  twenty 
years,  we  may  see,  it{M\  tiie  geueral 
uisreaard  of  external  ordi4)auces,  in 
the  Korthem  Metropolis,  from  the 
tiu&aitendaiice  on  public  woiship,  from 
the  general  breach  of  the  Sabbath, 
£r«in  the  applause  besto\»eU  on  loose 


deistical  observations  in   private  com* 
panics,    as  well  as  fiom  the  instances    * 
of   perjury,    that   so   frequently    trip 
the  course   of  law    in  our    courts  of 
justice. 

The  party  spirit,  that  some  years 
since  rendered  oaths  so  common,  and 
bent  religion  and  morals  to  the  mad- 
ness that  ruled  the  hour,  was  not  a  A 
caus&f  but  a  consequence  of  this 
consumption  of  the  soul.  The  true 
cause  we  shall  find  in  our  system  of 
education,  in  our  neglecting,  or  lea- 
king a  secondary  consideration  of  what 
ought  to  be  a  primary  consideration, 
viz.  the  teaching  Christian  duty  as  a 
distinct  integral,  and  at  the  same  time, 
a  constituent  part  of  modem  educa- 
tion. 

For  though  neither  the  Assembly's 
Catechism,  nor  the  Scriptures  ought 
to  be  used  as  constant  school-books, 
lest  the  diflficulty  of  them,  as  elemen- 
tary books,  might  give  an  early  dis' 
taste  to  light,  life,  and  happiness,  yet 
ought  we  not  so  fastidiously  to  reject 
our  forefathers'  prepossessions  in  favodr 
of  the  Book  ot  Lift,  as  to  banish  it 
entirely  from  our  schools.  By  this 
means,  we  have  got  rid  of  stiperstitton 
indeed,  but  by  the  same  new-fangled 
sweeping  act,  we  have  sent  into  exile 
all  knowledge  of  the  scriptures,  do- 
mestic prayer,  and  religious  impres- 
sion. KeUgion  is  completely  super- 
sedea  by  the  neWs  of  the  day,  the 
rate  of  markets,  speculation,  embargo, 
farming,  and  slander. 

Now,  the  cure  I  propose,  is  the 
introducing  of  the  Scrtprures  into  the 
Scliools,  at  least  one  day  in  every 
week,  selecting  such  passages  as  are 
most  suitable  lo  the'u"  tender  capaci- 
ties, and  most  impressive  of  the  pious 
and  moral  principles  of  truth,  honesty, 
peace,  love  to  God,  at)d  love  to  our 
neighbour.  The  giving  and  requiring, 
alternately,  the  necessary  explanation 
of  such  passages,  without  meddling 
with  the  peculiar  tenets  of  any  church, 
could  not  fail  to  rescue  the  ristng 
generation  from  the  iaugs  of  ignorant 
mfidelity.  I -shall  probably  in  your 
next  number,  develope  a  very  sim- 
ple plan  of  reform,  for  the  education 
of  youth,  that  has  engrossed  my 
thoughts  for  some  years  past,  and  that,  if 
adopted  by  government,  would,  I  tnist, 
gi\e  new  life,  system,  and  encrgA-  to 
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the  schools  of  Ireland,  and  at  the 
same  time  restore  us  to  tiie  forteriug 
bMom  ofCbristiaDity. 

Jtf/VKcry  «7.  1809.  SiMFLEX. 

Far  the  Belfast  MotUkly  Magazine, 

THE   EFFECT  OF   GENTLE    TBEATMEKT 
^       IN  TAMING  ANIMALS,  EXEMPLIFJEO. 

I^HAT  a  gentler  mode  thaa  is 
.  geuerally  pursued  of  taming,  or 
as  it  is  termed,  of  breaking  animals, 
tor  the  use  of  man,  miglit  be  equally 
iiivaotageous  is  usually  allowed,  bbt 
yiklom  practised.  We  are  satisfied 
with  acquiring  their  services,  witliout 
much  regarding  the  means  by  which 
they  are  procured,  and  are  unwilling  to 
submit  to  the  tedious  course  of  milder 
perseverance,  while  we  have  in  our 
po^cr  the  speedier  one  of  severe  dii- 
( iptioe,  not  reflecting  how  frequently, 
woen  the  la>h  is  witheld,  the  violence 
ot  their  nature  will  break   out,  even  i 

00  their  immediate  masters.  I  ac- 
knowledge that  the  conduct  of  a  brute 
h  the  result  of  habit  however  impress- 
ed, but  it  is  stiil  a  question,  and  will 
probably  ever  remain  so,  whether 
habits  of  patient  submission,  and  endu- 
rance of  abuse,  could  not  as  well  be  ob- 
tained, especially  among  the  nobler 
species  of  creatures,  whose  spirited 
exertion  adds  so  much  to  tlieir  value, 
by  mdd  and  gentle  treatment,  as  by 
the  Iiarsher  methods  generally  pursued. 

1  am  inclined  to  thlak  that  brutes  as 
wfll  as  men,  have  feelings  that  may 
h<  wrought  upon,  and  atl'ections  that  may 
be  turned  to  our  advantage,  if  treated 
Htlh  indulgence;  and  this  1  shall  at- 
tempt to  establish  in  a  popular  man- 
ner. I  win  nlate  a  story  which  hap- 
pened almost  entirely  within  my  own 
knowledge,  of  a  dog  whose  ferocious 
habits  were  totally  removed,  by  fa- 
miliarizrng  him  with  the  very  object 
00  which  his  fierceness  h^id  been  ac- 
customed to  display  ibelf. 

Joe,  the  subject  of  my  story,  was 
of  4  mixed  brt;ed  between  a  New- 
foundland-dog and  a  mast  itf,  and  lirst 
saw  light  on  board  an  Ameri<  an  trader, 
*liere  he  also  sipent  the  first  six  or 
seven  months  of^  his  life.  About  this 
a^e,  he  was  given  to  a  gentleman 
near  Londonderry,  and  when  loading 
Oft  shore,  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
eitlicr  from  his  igtiorance  of  creatures 
tiat  be  had  never  met  with  bcl'o  t. 


or  prompted  by  his  natural  ferocity, 
he  darted  from  the  hand  that  was 
leading  him,  and  fastened  upoa  tlie 
neck  of  a  liorse  that  was  passing  b^', 
from  which  he  was  with  great  diffi- 
culty disengaged  by  his  master,  whose 
exertions,  no  doubt,  were  much 
strengthenedPby  the  dread  of  having 
to  pay  for  the  hor>e. 

in  the  possession  of  his  new  master 
he  watched  the  house,  yards,  and 
offices,  kept  intruders  at  a  distance, 
and  was  considered  by  the  maurauders 
round  this  gentleman's  seat,  as  a  nuwt 
vigilant  guard,  and  mo^t  terrible 
enemy  to  their  pilfering.  But  surely 
if  penection  is  not  the  lot  of  man, 
we  can  hardly  expect  it  in  ^  brute, 
Joe's  good  qualities  were  sullied,  and 
his  vigilance  and  fidelity  rendered 
almost  useless  to  his  master,  by  his 
fierceness.  For  though  he  lived  in 
luxury,  and  meals  were  provided  pur- 
posely for  him,  he  could  not  repress  liis 
loudness  for  fresh  mutton.  The  gentle- 
man's sheep  were  found  killed  at  night, 
and  the  delinquency  was  traced  to  Joe  ; 
he,like  rational  creatures  might  plead  the 
force  of  a  natural  passion,  but  it  would 
not  be  allowed  him,  and  death  or 
banishment  must  be  the  consequence 
of  a  repetition  of  his  crime.  \  arious 
plans  were  pursued  to  break  him  *4 
this  habit,  and  among  others  the  fol- 
lowing ;  he  was  muzzled,  his  limbs 
tied  up,  and  in  this  condition  laid 
across  the  door  of  an  out- house,  into 
whii  h  the  sheep  had  been  previously 
driven  ;  they  were  then  forced  out ; 
most  of  them  sprung  over  him,  dread- 
ing him  even  wheip  fallen  ;  but  the 
rciin  could  not  pt^ss  this  opportunity 
of  revenging  his  slaughtered  compan- 
ions, and  his  own  terrors,  and  stepping 
bark,  buited  at  him  with  all  his  might, 
'i  his  he  was  suflcred  to  repeat  as  long 
as  it  was  thought  the  dog  could  en- 
dure it.  Joe  was  at  length  delivered 
from  him,  and  untied  ;  such  was  the 
severity  ot  thediscijdine  he  underwent, 
that  he  was  hardly  able  to  limp  to 
the  kitchen  fire ;  the  rustics  rejoicing 
in  his  downfall,  and  prophesv  ing  that 
he  woidd  never  again  meddle  with 
the  sheep. 

In  this  hope,  Joe  was  again  per- 
mitted to  go  his  rounds.  lie  still 
exerted  his  useful  qualities  in  his 
master's  service  ;  he  continued  watch- 
ful   and  faithful,  but    iie    could    not 
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commawl  his  passions.  How  long  he 
looked  over  the  wall  of  the  sheep-foid 
before  he  leaped  it,  wUeiher  he 
Jistened  with  oiie  paw  on  the  top-stone, 
for  the  shouts  of  the  servants  exu King 
\n  his  fallen  ^tal^  at  the  stable  door, 
or  whether  he  telt  any  compnnclion 
from  the  bruises  fee  received  there, 
or  when  he  di<l  make  tlie  spring, 
whether  he  avoided  the  ram  that  took 
such  an  ungenerous  advantage  of  him, 
1  do  not  know,  but  th's  I  know, 
that  sheep  were  killed,  and  the  deaths 
again   tj-aced  to  Joe. 

Here  severity  bordering  upon  cruelty 
had  an  cpponunity  of  fully  disf)layii)g 
its  power,  here  tl>e  elTect  of  violente 
npon  natural  habits  niiyht  clearly  be 
traced.  1  he  experiment  was  tried  and 
it  failed.  It  remains  for  me  to  tell 
how  tlie  feelings  of  this  creature  wei'e 
so  wrought  upon  by  gentleness,  that  his 
nature  was  totally  clianged.  I  ac- 
knowledge the  change  arose  from  ac- 
cidental circumstances,  but  the  greatest 
discoveries  can  boast  no  nobler  birth, 
and  if  any  one  wish  to  try  a  new  mode 
of  treatment  to  brutes,  this  accident  may 
serve  as  a  model. 

A  lamb  tliat  was  deserted  by  its 
dam,  was  brought  into  the  house  and 
put  under  the  care  of  a  woman  ser- 
rant ;  it  was  kept  in  the  upper  part 
of  a  hen  (oop,  to  secure  it  from  the 
dog,  who  was  observed  to  look  at  it 
very  wistfully ;  and  its  safety  was 
imputed  to  its  being  out  of  his  reach. 
When  the  woman  fed  the  lamb,  she 
at  tirst  inadvertenfly  gave  what  le- 
mained  of  its  milk  to  the  dog,  and 
Joe  began  to  attend  the  lamb's  mts^ils 
regularly,  for  the  sake  of  what  he 
leli,  ivnd  at  length  became  so  well 
reionciled  to  Inm,  that  he  used  to 
lick  the  milk  that  sp.lled  about  the 
lamb's  chops.  Tlie  woman  observing 
this,  improved  upon  the  hint,  and 
now  purposely  dropped  miljc  upon  the 
lamb  which  the  dog  as  regularly 
licked  oiV  his  woolly  coat,  without  at- 
tempting to  offei-  it 'the  least  violenc  e. 
It  now  became  unnecessary  to  put 
the  lamb  out  of  Joe*s  reach,  and  before 
the  spring  was  far  advaneed,  the  two 
J-lept  together  before  the  lire,  the  lamb 
iroquently  lying  between  the  paws  of 
the  greatc»st'  enemy  to  his  race.  Hy 
the  time  summer  had  set  in,  the 
Iftinb,    by  having    been  a  great  pet 


with  the  younger  part  ©f  the  family, 
bocan^e  very  troublesome  in  the 
house,  and  was  sent  along  with  others, 
to  a  sheep-walk  about  a  mile  distant. 
No  sooner  had  it  dei>a»ted  tlian 
Joe  was  misled,  and  no  account  vas 
got  of  him  fur  a  day  or  two,  when 
the  family  leared  from  the  herd, 
that  he  had  follow  e<l  his  favourite,  and 
he  and  the  lamb  were  found  lying 
b>gother,  in  the  midst  of  the  hheep. 
From  that  ^ime  his  entire  disposition 
seemed  to  have  undergone  a  change : 
he  is  less  apt  to  be  sullen  or  sulky 
towards  the  domestics,  and  the  young- 
est child  plays  with  him,  without  ex- 
citing any  apprehension  for  his  safety. 
He  now  protects  tlie  sheep,  that  be 
u>ed  to  woiTy,  and  attacks  those  strange 
doffs  that  venture  in  among  the  dock  5 
and  it  may  not  be  undeserving  of 
being  mentioned,  that  in  one  of  thfce 
encounters,  the  lamb,  now  well  grown,'* 
came  to  his  assistance,  and  butted  at 
the  stranger,  until  he  was  forced  to 
fiy. 

This  I  acknowledge  may  be  co!i- 
sidered  as  a  solitary  instance,  on 
which  a  change  of  condn<:t  ou^ht  not 
to  be  founded  ;  and  the  objection  will 
be  allowed  its  full  force  by  me  with 
respect  to  rational  creatures,  on  whom 
the  power  of  habit  exerts  itself  diflfer- 
entlv,  in  ditferent  persons,  according 
to  tlieir  various  capacities  of  reasou 
or  fancy ;  on  some  it  acts  with  vigour^ 
while  "others  seem  totally  to  reject  its 
influence.  But  in  regaixl  to  brutes, 
their  instructive  faculties  seem  nearly 
on  a  level,  and  of  course  an  alteration 
in  the  habits  of  one,  will  be  etfeclt* d 
by  the  same  means,  that  produced  a 
change  in  tliose  of  anotker.  It  is 
well  Known  that  the  harsh  metho^ls 
generally  in  use,  will  produce  the 
same  effects  \\\  one  as  another,  and 
why  may  not  a  contrary  mo<ie  of 
trfaiment  be  equally  etleclual  in 
each  ?  S.  Y.  N. 


To  the  ^ditoT  of  tite  Belfast  Magazine. 

SIR,  ^ 

OX  perusing  a  volume  of  the 
transactions  of  the  Royal  IrisJt 
Academy,  I  met  the  following  curiou> 
de>cripticn  <  of  some  ancient  trumpet>, 
uhich  had  been  dug  out  of  a  bog, 
in  the  ncighbouriiood  of  Annagh,  not 
ny\6y   vear^  ago. 
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The  description  of  them  as  given 
by  the  late  br.  Hrowne,  of  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  is  as  follows  ; 

**  I  he  colour  of  the  trumpet  Is  that 
of  brass ;  the  smell  also  that  of  brasH ; 
Jbr  they  left  on  the  fingers  a  very 
iJisagreeable  odour,  not  easily  or  quick- 
Jy  femored. 

•*  '1  heir  antiquity  appears  from  the 
peculiarity  of  the  metaihc  composition, 
uhich  is  different  from- any  ot  modern 
times ;  and  from  the  "parts  being 
j»>ined  entirely  by  rivets,  evidently 
before  the  art  of  soldering  was  knovn; 
and  from  the  ornaments  about  tlie 
entire,  I  think  it  i?  plain,  that  they 
must  have  appertained  to  a  natio'u 
not  in  a  state  ot  barbarism.  Not  being 
Hii  antiquanat^  \  do  not  venture  to 
say  more.  When  I  saw  them,  they 
were  not  sufliciently  in  repair,  or 
tight  to  proiluce  sound,  but  one  of 
tlwm  hatl  been  made  by  an  artist,  hi 
the  vulgar  expression,  air-tight,  and 
sounded  by  a  tnmi peter  belonging  to 
th^  23d  regiment  of  Dragoons,  and 
as  I  was  informed,  product* I  a  tre« 
mcndons  sound,  wh'ch  conW  be  heard 
for  ii>iles  ;  by  the  de-cripiion  I  should 
conceive,  resembling  the  most  territic 
of  all  sounds  which  I  have  heard, 
according  to  my  fancv,  the  Oriental 
Gong."  • 

1o  this  account  is  annexed  a  drafts 
of  the  instrnment  itself,  with  its  pro- 
portions mark«l.  Hence  it  appeara 
to  have  been  six  teet  long,  but  to 
have  been  bent  into  a  form  nearly 
semicircular,  the  diameter  of  which 
Jrom  the  mouth-piece  to  the  vent  is 
four  feet,  'i  he  mouth-piece  itself  is 
an  inch  broad,  but  tlio  liore  of  the 
tube  appears  not  to  have  been  h:ilf 
that  breadth,  wuiening'  however  gra- 
dually to  the  other  end,  where  its 
diametef  is  three  inches  and  thjee 
•  quarter^.  'J  he  vent  is  oriiamented  by 
a  circular  plate  of  brass,  wnich  from 
its  appearance  in  tlie  plate  I  conceive 
to  be  either  wrought  in  a  kind  of 
chase<l  work  or  engraved  ;  no  notice 
15  t<:ken  of  it  in   the  des'-ription. 

It  is  '^aitl  th;it  four  of  iheni  had 
been  dug  up  at  the  saUie  time  i\\i\ 
neaily  in  the  same  place;  and  tluit 
ti.erf  i<j  a  traciition,  that  a  niigiJy 
b attic  wr.s  once  fought  there,  anil 
that  some  kin^  of  Ulster  had  his  pal- 
*ece  not  far.  distant ;  but  when>  oi*  be- 


tween whom  *  the  cion^art  was  repotted 
to  have  been^  no  information  could 
be  collected. 

As  your  Marine  has  now  stich 
an  extensive  circulation,  and  must  no 
doubt  be  in  the  hands  of  many  per* 
sons  residing  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  place  whece  these  relics  of 
antiquity  were  discovered,  I  wish  to 
make  it  the  medium  of  an  im^uiry, 
whetiter  there  be  any  more  satisiacto- 
vy  traditional  account  ol  the  circum- 
sfances  here  alluded  to;  and  ahio 
whether  these  trumpets  are  still  in 
existence,  and  where  they  may  be 
ibuiHl.  i  would  suggest  the  propriety 
of  having  them  Ux^ed  in  9ome  pub* 
lie  Museum>  where  they  may  remain 
as  kisting  records;  for  when  in  the 
hands  of  an  indindual  there  is  reason 
to  fear  that  sooner  or  later  tliey  wilt 
he  neglected,  ibrgottfen,  and  perhaps 
iiniilly  perisli. 

If  any  of  your  Correspondents  fronv 
that  neighbourhood  wiU  fetvour  me 
with  the  above  information  they  will 
highly  gratify 

A  Constant  Reader. 

Be^att,reh,^,  1809. 
For  the  Be^ast  Monthly  Magazine. 

ACCOUNT  or  THE  BAKONY  OF  ARMAGH. 

'"I ^HE  Barony  of  Armagh  is  justly 
JL  eudtled  to  pre-eiminenee  in  tiie 
county,  whether  it  be  considered  am 
to  the  superior  quality  of  its  soiL 
its  greater  population,  or  as  being  the 
seat  uf  the  metfO|>olis  of  the  county. 

rhe  soil  is  lime-stone,  and  it  abounds 
with  numerous  quarries  of  this  valuabld 
foijsil;  the  lands  are  in  good  heart, 
the  enclosures  in  pccellent  order,  and 
the  fields  judiciously  divided  in  pro- 
portion to  the  siaebf  the  farms;  tlie 
hedges  arc  of  white-thorn,  the  country 
is  thickl)  cropped,  and  the  whole  sur- 
face displays  a  close  neighbourhood  o^ 
neat  and  comfortable  cottages. 

Approaching  the  city  ot  Armagh, 
from  the  westward,  or  from  the  ijounitft 
of  M(  naghan  county,  the  prospect 
i^  ei.rirhed  with  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  plantation;  on  the  frontiers ^re 
tl.e  improvements  of  Glaslough  de- 
mesne, with  those  of  the  Earl  of 
I  aledoii,  which  extend  hito  tins 
ccuntv ;  from  hence  to  the  vicinity  of 
hiUylea^h  vi.Uge,     as  far  as  tlie  ey* 
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can  reach,  the  surface  !s  beautiful  It 
undulated,  and  the  small  conical  hiifs 
have  their  summits  crowned  w^ 
clumps  of  forest  trees,  and  ever-;?reens ; 
these  new  improyements  are  strikingly 
interesting  to  the  traveller,  as  he 
approaches  towards  the  interior,  and 
convey  a  cheaiful  happy  appearance. 

This  fine  range  of  country,  includ- 
ing the  m»t  demesne  of  Elm-park,  is 
in  the  possession  of  Robert  M<ixwelU 
esq.  and  joins  a  great  extent  of  lands, 
the, property  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Max- 
well, and  John  Maxwell,  esq.  '1  lie 
resilience  of  Elm-park  is  low,  and 
beauiitull^r  surrounded  with  planta- 
tions, which  are  arranged  with  very 
judicious  taste. 

Tite  villaie  of  Killylcagh  consists 
of  but  one  long  street,  which  is  very 
tedious,  as  it  stands  on  a  very  steep 
hill;  the  houses  are  well  built  of 
lime  and  stone,  with  a  clean  and 
jieat  exterior.  This  village  is  not 
remarkable  for  any  trade,  but  on  the 
last  Friday  in  each  month  a  fiair  is 
held,  principally  attended  by  dealers 
in  hordes. 

FVoii^  hence,  as  we  approach  the 
city  of  Armagh,  the  soil,  though  still 
limestone,  yet  changes  to  a  purple  hue; 
from  Monaghan  bounds  to  this  vicinity 
it  is  of  a  whijlish  colour,  more  i^asily 
becomes  calcined,  and  is  of  a  mucii 
more  calcareous  quality  than  the  red- 
dish lime-stone.^ 

If  its  vahie  in  thb  respect  is  dhni- 
nished,  it  is  however  considerably 
advanced  in  another  instance,  as  it  now 
approaches  to  a  speciei  of  marble,  and, 
the  nearer  we  approach  Armagh,  this 
ibssil  ap))ear8  of  a  more  beautiful  and  ex- 
cellent quality,  anil  has  a  greater  varie- 
ty of  shade  and  colour ;  the  prevail- 
ing hue  is  of  a  reddish  brown,  and 
not  unlike  Egyptian  marble  in  the 
dispersion  of  its  ymall  blots  and 
patches* ;  tlie  cross  lincH  and  dendrites 
are  of  a  lively  shade,  and  are  stronsly 
marked.  Another  species  of  marble 
found  here  is  of  a  yellow  ground, 
and  tlie  dendrites  are  of  a  deep  red ; 
a  third  kind  is  of  a  dusky  brown,  but 
takes  the  finest  polish,  and  is  faintly 
s'reaked  with  white  veins,  which  are 
generally  circular;  and  a  fourth  species 
has  a  ruddy  hue,  streaked  and  spotted 
with  boih  yellow  aud  white;  the  seve- 
ral   kinda  of    this   fossil^    wluch    are 


found  in  this  county,  are  ranked 
under  tliat  description,  which  mineralo- 
gists call  plum- pudding  marble,  from 
Its  resemblance  to  it  in  its  patches. 
Many  of  the  chimney,  pieces  in  Amtagh, 
and  mdeed  for  several  miles  around, 
are  of  its  native  marble,  but  few  of 
them  display  the  hand  of  a  masterly 
artist. 

On  the  Black  water  riter,  which  is 
the  boundary  of  this  county  from  that 
of  Tyrone,  stand  two  towns,  which 
are  both  in  this  barony,  viz.  Cliarie- 
mont,  and  Blackwaler-town.  lliey 
are  remarkable  as  to  the  pleasantness 
of  tfa^ir  situation,  biit  have  no  respec- 
table trade.  'I'he  former  town  is 
connected  bv  the  bridge  with  the  Moy, 
which  has  both  a  post  and  foir,  but 
it  is  situate  in  the  county  of  Tyrone. 
Until  tlie  act  of  UniVn,  Charleraont 
was  a  borough  town,  in  tlie  patronage 
of  the  Earl  of  Cliarleroont,  and  re- 
turned two  members  to  parliament; 
it  is  governed  by  a  Portrieve,  and  has 
also  a  military  governor  on  the  stafl', 
with  a  barrack  for  three  companies  of 
foot.  From  this  town  the  family  of 
Caulfield  take  the  title  of  Earl. 

The  Blackwater  river  forms  a  very 
beautiful  and  grand  feature  aloug  the 
boundary,  flowing  between  spacious 
and  fertfle  banks,  wiiich  are  partially 
covered  with  plantation.  'I'his  tine 
water  first  comes  in  view  near  the 
town  of  Caledon,  as  we  approach 
from  Monaghan  borders,  and  from 
the  handsome  bridge,  which  here 
crosses  the  river;  the  prospect  is 
from  either  side  verv  interesting, 
whether  we  look  to  the  highly  im- 
proved demesne  of  Lord  Caledon, 
which  extends  to  the  bridge,  or  down 
the  river  towards  Armagh,  where  the 
country  is  so  fertile  antl  ornamented 
wiih  capiiaLinclosiires ;  the  whole  line 
of  road  from  Glaslough  to  C'aledon  is 
very  pleasing,  comprising  the  finest 
views  of  (ila>lough  and  Caledon  de- 
mesnes. Ill  this  point  of  view,  Caledon- 
bouse  stands  to  great  advantage,  on 
a  very  elevated  site,  and  exhibits  a 
model  ot  beautifiil  and  modern  archi- 
tecture. 

All  this  country,  which  I  have  de- 
8crii>ed,  yields  tiie  finest  wheat  crops, 

'1  he  only  town  or  village  west  of 
Armagh,  and  at  about  six  miles  dts« 
tancQ»  i>  Kcady,  where  tiiere  is  little 
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ebe  to  recoromeiMl  it,  in  its  present 
state,  than  a  very  cood  church,  its 
natural  situation*  is  tavourable,  having 
adne  stream,  the  rivef  Callen,  later- 
secting  the  town.  On  this  water  are 
^  numerous  bleach- f^reens  and  luills, 
from  iience  to  Arinagi) ;  this  appearance 
of  wealti)  and  commerce  is  very  en- 
gaging, and  the  busy  scenes  on  these 
banks  are  enlivened  with  many  oma- 
mental  improvements.  The  bleach- 
green  of  Messrs.  Holmes  are  the 
most  considerable  in  the  district.  The 
river  Callen  Hows  between  Lofty  banks, 
contiguous  to  the  village  of  Keady,  or 
rather  in  a  deep  or  narrow  glen ;  in 
these  bauks  are  indications  ot  several 
minerals,  as  lead-ore,  manganese,  and 
ochres. 

'ITie  ICarl  of  Famham  is  proprietor 
of  the  very  riA  lead  mines,  wliich 
the  late  Earl  worked  extensively, 
near  Keady.  Sample^  of  this  ore  are 
in  the  Dublin  Society's  Museum. 

The  country  in  this  vicinity,  to- 
wards Monaghaii,  is  wild  ana  rude, 
but  reclaiming  fast  Land,  withm 
these  fifteen  years  past,  has  nearly 
doubled  in  yalue,  and  is  now  set  at 
the  average  rale  of  sixteen  shillings 
per  acre,  thoua^h  without  limestone; 
it  had  been  within  the  memory  of  the 
present  age,  almost  all  in  heath  and 
absiolute  waste. 

The  city  (of  Armagh  stands  on 
very  high  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a 
finely  improved  and  beautiful  coun- 
try. The  river  Callen  flows  at  the 
foot  of  tJie  hill,  just  below  tlie  town, 
on  its  passa^  to  the  Black  water  river, 
into  which  it  is  discharged  near  Char- 
lemont. 

The  cathedral,  which  is  on  the 
summit  of  the  hUl,  has  a  commanding 
site,  and  is  a  conspicuous  object  at 
a  considerable  distance.  This  edifice 
commands  our  attention,  whether  we 
consider  ite  antiquity,  or  its  pre-emi- 
nence, as  being  tlie  metropolitan 
church  of  Ireland. 

The  church  is  said  to  have  been 
originally  built  of  willows,  or  wattles, 
like  most  of  the  primitive  churches, 
before  the  use  of  stone  and  mortal: 
building  was  known;  from  thence  it 
\va5  named  Drumsailech,  or,  the  clinrch 
b\iilt  of  willows;  or  Ardsailech,  the 
hii^b  place  of  willows :  l^ut  Ware  says 
this  name  refers  to    the    vicinity   of 


the  town,  Wliich  vras  crowded  with 
willows  growing  on  the  banks  of  the 
river  Callen.* 

Such  was  the  state  in  which  it  was, 
when  St  Patrick  here  fixed  hh  see. 
Anno  445,  and  was  the  first  bishop. 
This  hill,  or  rising  •  ground,  being 
granted  to  him  by  Dairc,  a  chief  of 
the  adjacent  country,  he  changtfd  the 
name  of  the  place  to  Ardmagh,  or  the 
high  place  or  plain.  St.  Fatrickf 
founded  the  abbey  for  tlie  regular 
order  of  Augustinian  canons.  Anno 
457,  which  he  dedicated  to  the  apostles 
St.  Peter  and  St  Paul,  and  which, 
for  several  centuries,  was  the  most 
celebrated  school  for  theology  in  Chris- 
tendom, and,  during  the  middle  ages, 
was  not  only  much  resorted  to  by  the 
natives,  but  also  by  the  Anglo  Saxons 
from  Britain.  There  existed  another 
good  reason  for  this  place  having  been 
chosen  by  St.  Patrick  for  the  founding 
of  his  metropolitan  see;  as  a  ro;^ 
residence  is  recorded  to  l»ave  stood 
in  thb  neighbourhood,  and  also  a  Tamous 
city,  the  capital  of  Ulster,  which  was 
called  Eamhaim,  or  Eamania,  derived 
from  aan-kum-ue,  which  signifies,  the 
poteiit  or  noble  city,  it  was  said  to 
have  been  founded  by  a  Scotch  prince, 
above  two  centuries  before  Christ,  and 
was  sacked  and  burned  by  Caibre 
Liffet'har,  a  chief  of  Connaught,  in  the 
fourth  century.  { 

St.  Patrick,  after  having  remained 
for  ten  years  in  the  primacy,  resigned 
it  to  St,  Benignus,  and  lived,  in  private, 
to  see  it  descend  to  three  successors, 
all  of  whom  he  nominated.    He  died 

♦  This  pnrt  of  the  rirer  wa.^  noted  for 
beinip  the  spot  where  king  Ninl  was  drown- 
ed, who  was  succeeded  by  Malachi  the 
first 

f  Sec  Ware's  accourtt  of  the  bishops 
of  the  see;  and  see  Jocelyn,  the  Lan- 
cashire monk,  in  bis  Life  oi"  St.  Patrick, 
chap.  165.  **  He  placed  his  archbishop'^ 
•ee  iif  the  same  city,  de^ngrning  it  for  the 
primacy,  metropolis,  and  mistress  of  all 
Ireland."  And  chop.  166;  "  He  built 
the  met ropoli tail  church  of  Ardinagb  for 
ttie  good  of  souls,  and  for  the  good  of  that 
city  and  the  whole  kingdom.'' 

^Colxan  says  the  ruios  of  this  city 
were  standing  in  bis  time;  Mr.  O'Connor 
places  iU  building  353  yeais  before 
Christ. 
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on  the  t7th  of  March,  492,  and   was 
buried  iii'the  county  of  Down. 

The  reader  who  As  curious  to  trace 
his  tuccessorSy  the  bishops  of  Ardinagh, 
will  find  them  recorded  in  Ware,  with 
some  curious  historical  aiinalf,  down  to 
1678,  wlien  Michael  Boyle  was  in  that 
year  translated  to  Armagh ;  and  ano- 
ther list  of  the  archbishops  of  this  see 
will  be  Hound  in "  Ikteson's  PoHtical 
Index,  to  the  entUroiiemetit  of  Doctor 
Richard  Robiurion,  m  1765,  who  was 
afterwards  Lord  Rokeby,  and  whose 
mimificence  to  the  see  and  town  of 
Armagh  will  record  his  memory  (o 
the  latest  posterity.  His  Lordship's 
successor  was  Doctor  William  New- 
come,  who  was  succeeded  by  his 
Grace  the  present  Primate,  the  Honour- 
able and  Reverend  Doctor  William 
Steuart,  who  numberelh  the  hundred 
aod  fifth  bishop  of  Armagh. 

A  monastery  was  built  here  by  St. 
Coluniba,  Anno  610,  ^hich,  with  the 
town,  was  nearly  consumed  by  fire, 
in  the  years  670  and  6H7,  aiid  was 
frequenily  plundered  by  the  Dane*, 
the  Inhabitants  massacred,  and  the 
btooks,  records,  and  treasures  carried  off 
by  tliosehree-booters.  which  has  been  an 
irreparable  less  to  the  civil  and  ecclesias- 
tical history  and  antiquities  of  Ireland. 

In  the  year  1013,  tlie  bodies  of  Rinpj 
Brum  Boromh,  and  his  ^on  Murchaiu, 
with  the  hectds  of  his  nephew  Coiioina^, 
and  of  Prince  Mothlan  his  ally,  who 
were  slain  at  the  battle  of  I'lontarf, 
near  Dublin,  were  removed  to  the 
cathedral  of  Armagh  from  themon-dH- 
tery  of  Swonls  whefC  tuey  had  been 
buried  for  five  years.  As  this  monarch 
and  his  lamily  had  been  liberal  beue- 
factors  to  this  see,  they  were  interied 
with  great  pomp.  The  king  himself 
was  buried  in  a  stone  cotiiij  on  tl\e 
north  side  of  the  church;  and  Mur- 
chaid,  and  the  heads  of  Conuing, 
and  Prince  MotbUm  on  the  !>outu 
side. 

The  archbishoprick  of  Arn>agh  was 
not  constituted  till  the  year  114',% 
when  af  the  same  time  were  tlie  others 
of  Dublin,  Cashel,  and  Tuani,  by 
Cardinal  Papirio,  who  was  sent  to 
Ireland  by  Pope  Eu^enius,  with 
the  consent  of  the  king,  dukes,  bishop*^, 
abtKJts,  aud  states  of  the  kingdom,  to 
relorm  the  abuses,  -  which  hkl  crept 
iuto  the  church  dL*ciprme,     ^ 


This  cathedral  was  often  bumec 
from  intestine  commotions,  »k1,  on 
being  rebuilt,  was  always*  enlarged, 
particularly  by  Patrick  Scanlan,  Ann*] 
1262,  who  was  then  bisliop.  Hi; 
successor,  Nicholas  Molessa,  added 
several  valuable  gifts,  bestowed  h:^ 
manor  of  Dromiskin  to  the  see,  and 
'charged  his  manor  Tlomonfeckin  with 
twenty  marks  annually  towards  the  ai- 
largement  of  the  edihce. 

'Ihe  see  of  Aimagh  was  valued  in 
the  king*s  books,  in  an  extent  taken 
in  tlie  oOth  of  Henry  Vlll.  at  i^J. 
17s.  S\d.  Irish  money;  but,  by  an 
extent  retorned  in  tlie'  15th  of  iamei 
1.  it  is  valued  at  400/.  per  aimura. 
and  pays  so  much  tirst  fruits.  It  \^ 
rated  to'  be  at  present  worth  8000/.  per 
anniim. 

The  dignitaries  are  the  Dean,  Chant- 
er, Chancellor,  Treasurer  and  Ardt- 
deacon.  Of  the  vicars  choral  are  two 
priests,  one  of  whom  was  added  by 
Primate  Marsh,  Anno  170a.  Jn  \126, 
Primate  Lindsay  procured  a  charter  Ao 
encrease  the  vicars  choral  to  eight, 
and  expended  4000/.  m  the  purchase 
of  property  to  encrease  the  estate  of 
the  choir.  'I'here  is  also  an  organist 
attending  on  the  cathedral  service. 
The  choir  is  reputed  to  be  superior  to 
any  in  Ireiand,  and  its  discipltne  is 
mo>t  particularly  attended  to. 

']  he  oatiiedral,  in  its  present  shape, 
represents  the  ligurc  uf  a  cross;  from 
the  point  of  intersection  a  squ<u-tf 
tower  is  raised,  from  which  branch 
otr,  at  right  angles,  tl^e  four  compart- 
meifts  ot  the  cathedral.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  tower  is  well  proportioned 
to  tiie  height  of  the  root,*  and  wou.d 
be  complete  if  a  steeple  was  raised 
on  it.  which  was  int^mtied,  when  ih« 
geneial  repair  was  given  to  the  catheJ 
oral  by  Primate  Robinson;  but,  b^ 
the  obstinacy  of  the  architect,  in  op4 
position  to  tiie  opinion  of  Lord  Rokebvj 
(he  walls  of  the  old  tower  were  buN 
on,  which  were  alteiwards  found  ud 
equal   to  the  support    of  a   bteept<i 


♦  This  remark  may  appeiir  erroiieo*!^ 
if  tliii  €«ritice  H  only  vieweil  from  iU 
market^ptacc  en  pfasant,  a.^  it  slaud^  on 
Tcry  abrupt  ami  bold  hill,  and,  con  si 
quently,  but  a  wnall  part  comes  in  vw. 
trom  the  street,  ut  its  baag,  but  fr^^ 
without  the  t(»wn  it  is  s^eu  to  gieat  ^ 
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baviiig  fJEiiled  in  several  places,  whiqh 
occasioned  the  finishing  of  the  lk)wtr 
iu  its  pre>ei)t  ionn. 

VN  ithin  the  aisles  of  the  catbeciral 
are  some  monumfnts;  auiongst  the 
be^t  executed  is  tliat  of  Doctor  Dre- 
Jhicourt,  who  was  deaii  of  this  see. 
All  extensive  burial  ground  surrounds 
the  cathedral,  \frhich  is  enclosed  uith 
a  very  strong,  though  not  a  lofty  wall ; 
and  through  it  is  made  a  very  mat 
gravel  walk,  approachinj?  the  cathedral 
irom  the  several  entrances. 

'llie  city  of  Armagh  is  indebted  to 
Ihe  spirited  and  munificent  liberality 
of  Primate  Kobinn^n,  who  was  tbe 
founder^  or  rather  the  donor  of  all 
tiie  elegaiU  public  buiidin^js  which  it  is 
%o  justiy  celebrated  for,  and  of  the 
rebui!ding  and  planning  the  very  ca- 
pital streets,  wliich  adorn  |t,  and  make 
It  very  superior  to  all  the  inland  towns 
in  Ireland;  and,  by  the  care  of  Lord 
Kokeby,  the  permanency  of  his  en* 
dowments  was  secured  by  several 
*acts  of  Parliament  obtained  for  that 
purt>ose.  From  his  QraoeV  example, 
encouragemet^t,  and  assistance,  and 
very  much  indeed  at  his  private  ex- 
pence,  thb  most  ancient  city  has  been 
renovated  into  its  present  style  of 
•  modern  beauty,  and  its  police  is  ma- 
naged by  wis^  and  strict  regulations. 

After  having  given  a  general  repair, 
with  some  additions  of  ornament,  to 
tl)e  cathedral.  Lord  Rokeby's  love  of 
literature  was  displa\cHl  in  founding; 
a  Hhrarv',  which  is  a  very  handsome 
public  l)uiiilipg,  and  well  designed 
for  the  purpose,  which  he  filled  with 
the  masi  scarce  and  valu^ible  store  of 
books  of  ancient  and  modern  liiera- 
lure;  Iraring  bestowed  on  it  a  property, 
as  a  ^perpetual  fund,  for  the  encrea^e 
of  the  books,  tlie  repairs  of  the  house, 
and  the  salary  of  a  librarian,  for  w  horn 
are  assigned  a  luit  of  very  elegant 
apartments  within  the  buiidmja^.  The 
revenue  for  this  establishment  is  now  a 
pi-rpctuity,  and  yields  300/.  .per  an- 
num. 

The  observatory,  which  stands  just 
without  the  tovra,  is  another  editjce, 
of  very  elegant  appearance,  >vhich  owes 
its  existence  to  his  Grace's  munificence. 
This  he  also  endowed  with  a  perpetual 
fund,  which,  with  the  lands  aiinexed 
to  it,    is  worth  400/.  per  aimum   to 
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the  resident  astronomer,  who  has  iine 
apartments,  and  a  very  elegant  de- 
mesne. The  observatory  stands  on  an 
elevated  site,  and  is  well  furnished 
with  the  raobt  valu^iblc  and  costly  inr 
struments,  which  this  noble  patron  of' 
the  sciences  furnished  at  no  less  e^penoe 
than  3000/. 

Immediately  opposite  thb  beiutiful 
bu'lding,  and  at  the  base  ofahi}l,  on 
which  it  standsif    his  Grace  erected  a 
spacious   and   regular  edifice  for  the 
endowed    school   of  Armagh,    whicn 
was  laid  down  on  so  large  a  scale,  as 
to  acmiire  tlie   distipgui^ing  .appella- 
tion of  the  College  of  Armagh*  ,which 
it  has  smce  retained.    It  may  oe  proper 
to   remark    in-iWs  place,    that  ^ven 
these  extensive  concerns  were  only  a 
small  part  of  what  his  Lordship  u^tend* 
ed  them  to  be;  his  great  design. w^ 
to    erect   a   university    in    this    city, 
which  shoidd  have  been  on  the  most 
extensive  scale;   and  all  his  improve- 
ments and  plans  were  intended  a^  tri- 
butary to  tliis  grand  scheme.     It  was 
a  favourite  object  with  thb  good  pri- 
mate^  to  encourage  literature  and. the 
sciences,  which  this  vast  project  would 
so  amply    provide   for;     but  it    was 
necessary    to    have  the  assistance   of 
government   in  thb   respect,     tbou^ 
he  intejiided,    had  they  seconded  his 
laudable  views,  to  have  dedicated  hia 
own  ample  fortune  towards  its  success. 
Whatever    were     the    objections     of 
^pvemm^iit  to  thb  great  natioAal^ene- 
tit,    they  did  not  immediatelv  unite 
with  Lord  Rokeby,     although    they 
gave  reason  to  expect,   that  the  time 
was  not  remote  when  they  miffht  tup- 
port  it.     After  a  long  interval   l.or4 
liokeby  despaired   at    last    of  being 
able  to  see  hb    favourite  object  ac- 
complislied;    but»^.in    order    towarda 
setting  it  afioat,    lie    bequeathed   by 
his  wUl  5000/.  for  that  purpose,    pio- 

and  the 


vided  the  plan  was  ado]^ 
first  stone  laid  within  Eve  years  afl^r 
his  decease.  He  conceived  that,  as 
be  left  the  matter  to  be  ad<^ed  by 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature,  whicb 
he  could  not  have  the  directli^  of 
when  ill  the^  l)ands,  .  it  would  be  a. 
national  concern,  and  would  requite 
but  small  individual  aid,  which  ,oc-. 
casione4  bb  i'unitin^  liis  bequest  to 
500Q/.    Had  hb  project  }?een  adopted 
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uhen  he  first  proposed  it  to  eovem- 
nieiit,  he  woula  doubtless  have  bestow- 
ed on  it  tiie  priicipal  part  of  his  for- 
tune, as  he    vas  often  heard  to  declare. 
Yhe  benefit    of    this  vakiable  legacy 
Ijas    not    been     embraced,     and    the 
Hmifed  time  has  elap^d,   without  any 
step  having  been  taken ;    of  course  it 
has  reverted  to  the  conditions  of  the 
will ;  nor  is  there  any  probabilty  that 
his  I-,ordsip*s  views,  for  the  founding 
of  thb  seminary,  will  ever  be  adopted. 
The  money  he  expended  on  the  Col- 
lege   of    Armagh    amounted    to    full 
4000/.  with  which  sum,   and  the  funds 
fjr  tliat    establishment,     the    present 
elegant  building  was  raised;    and  the 
late  Kev.  J)octor  Grueber,    who  had 
long  ably  discharged  the  duties  of  prin- 
cipal, at  this  time,  at  aii  advanced  age, 
resigned  on  a  liberal  compensation ;  and, 
by  tlic   desire  of  Lord  Rokebvi    tlie 
Kev.  Doctor  Carpendale,  who  had  with 
great  cretlit  presided  at  the  eiiHowcd 
school  of  Car rickm across,  was  removed 
to  this  professorship,     nor  could  his 
Grace  have  made  choice  of  a  master 
more  eminently  (qualified  for  the  dis- 
charge   of    this    important    trust,    as 
the  unanimous  testimony  of  the  gentle- 
men fully  evince,   who  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  receive  their  education 
under  liis  careful  superuitendcucc. 
To  be  cmtinufiL 


For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

MODE  OF  CURING  BUTTER. 

BUTIER  is  a  substance  so  weU 
known  in  this  country,  tliat  it  is 
needless  for  us  here  to  give  a  de- 
scription of  it.  It  is  one  of  the  three 
con^onent  parts  of  milk,  the  other 
two  being  whey  and  clieese  :  i{  is 
naturally  distributed  through,  all  the 
other  substances  of  tlie  milK  in  very 
small  particles,  which  are  inteispersed 
betwixt  the  ca9enu9  an4  srrvus  parts, 
amongst  which  it  is  suspended  by  a 
slij^ht  udhesioii,  but  without  being  dis- 
solved ;  it  is  in  the  same-  state  in 
whitll  oil  is  m  an  emulsion,  hence 
the  same  whiteness  of  milk  and  e- 
mulsions,  and  hence  by  rest,  the  oily 
parts  separate  from  both  these  licjuors 
to  the  surface  and  form  a  cream ; 
milk  J»ay  therefore  very  properly  be 
called    an   animal    emulsion  i    butter 


composes  its  oily  part,  which  by  the 
inttTposition  of  its  particles  gives 
an  o[)ake  white  colour,  the  cheese 
serves  as  a  mucilage  to  keep  tJie 
oily  pans  suspended,  and  lastly,  whet, 
wiiirh  is  naturally  transparent,  is  tlie 
atjHCOus  substance  which  is  a  vehicle 
for  the  other  two.  Butter,  though  used 
at  present  as  an  article  of  food  in  moA 
countries  of  Kurope,  was  scarcely 
known  to  Uie  anck-nls.  This  is  com- 
pletely proved  by  Professor  Beck- 
mann  m  tlie  2nd.  volume  of  his  **  Ub- 
torv  of  Inventions." 

in  our  translation  of  the  Bible,  there 
is  indeed,  frequent  mention  made  of 
butter  at  very  earlv  periods  ;    but  as 
the     Professor     well     ob>erves,      the 
greatest  masters  of  biblical  criticism, 
unanimously  agree  tlat    the  word  so 
'translated,  signifies  miik  or  cream,  or 
sour  thick  milk,  and  caniu)t  powibly 
mean  what  we  call  butter,     1  he  old- 
est mention    of  butter,  the  Professor 
thinks,  is  in  the  account  of  the  Scy- 
thians gi\en  by  Herodotus  (lib.  IV.  'J) 
wl%o    says,   tha:  "these  people    pouc 
the  milt  of  their  mares  into  wooden 
vessels,  cause  it  to  be  violently  stirred 
or  shaken    by  their  blind  slaves,  and 
separate  the  part  which  ari*^^   to  the 
surface,  as  they  conskler  it  more  vsr 
III  able  and  delicious  than  what  is  col- 
letted  below  it."    That  this  substance 
must  have  been  a  soft  kind  of  butter 
is  well  known,  and  Hippocrates  gives 
a  similar  account  of  Scythian  buner, 
and  calls  H  ^r/xffioj',    which    Galen 
tianslates  by  the  word  3cyTi/f*i^. 

'I'he  poet  Anaxandrides,  uho  liv- 
ed soon  after  Hippocrates,  descnb- 
ing  the  marriage  least  of  Iphicrates, 
who  marned  the  daughter  of  CotY<» 
king  of  Thrace,  say>  iliat  the  'Ihra- 
cians  ate  butter,  which  the  Greeks 
at  that  time  considered  as  a  wonder- 
ful kind  of  food.  Diascoridrs  says, 
that  good  butter  was  pn^pared  from 
the  fattest  milk,  sudi  as  that  of  sheep, 
or  goats,  by  shaking  it  in  a  vessel 
till  the  fat  was  separated.  To  this 
butter  he  ascribes  the  same  effects, 
when  used  externally,  as  those  pro- 
duced by  our  butter  at  present.  He 
adds  also,  and  he  is  the  first  writer 
who  makes  the  observation,  that  fcesh 
butter  might  be  melted  and  poured 
over  pulse  and  vegetables  Insiead  of 
oili  and  that  H  might  be   employed 
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in  pastry,  in  the  room  of  other  fat 
substances."  A  kind  of  sout  likewise 
was  at  that  time  prepared  I'rom  but- 
ler, from  external  applications,  which 
uras  u^ed  in  curing  uillammation  of  the 
eyes  and  other  disorders.  For  this 
purpose  the  butter  wa^  put  into  a 
lamp  and  when  consumed,  th.e  lamp 
Mas  again  filled  till  ihe  desired  qjan- 
tity  of  soot  was  collected  in  a  vessel 
placed  over  it.  Galen  who  distiu- 
guislies  and  confirms  in  a  more  accurate 
maimer  tlie  healing  virtues  of  butler, 
expressly  remarks,  that  cow's  milk 
produces  the  fattest  butler ;  that  but- 
ter made  from  sheep's  or  goat's  milk 
is  less  rich,  and  tliat  asses'  milk  yields 
the  poorest.  He  expresses  his  aston- 
ishment, therefore,  that  Dioscori'Jes 
should  say  that  butter  was  made  from 
the  milk  of  gheep  and  goats.  He 
assures  us  that  he  had  seen  it  made 
from  the  milk  of  cows,  and  thut  he 
believer  it  had  thei>ce  acquired  its 
name.  "Butter" says  he,  "may  be  very 
prt'perly  en)ployea  in  ointments  and 
when  leather  is  besmeared  with  it,  the 
same  purpose  is  answered  as  when  it 
is  rubt)eu  over  with  oil.  In  cold 
roui.tiies  which  do  not  produce  oil, 
butter  is  used  in  the  baths  ;  and  that 
it  is  a  real  fat,  may  be  readily  per- 
ceived by  its  cutchino;  fire  when  poured 
over  burning  coals.**  \Vhat  has  been 
said  here  is  suf^cient  to  shuw  that 
biuter  must  have  been  very  little 
known  to  or  used  by  the  Greeks  and 
the.  Romans  in  the'  time  of  (ialen, 
that  is,  at  the  end  of  the  second  cen- 
tury. 

'the  Professor  having  collected,  in 
chronolojjical  order,  every  thing  which 
he  cou'.d  find  in  the  writings  of  the 
ancients  rh»i)ecting  butter,  concludes, 
that  it  is  not  a  Grecian,  much  less  a 
Uoman  invention,  but  that  the  Greeks 
were  made  acquainted  with  it  by  ihe 
Scythians,  the  i  hracians,  and  the  I  hry- 
aiao5,and  the  Romans,  by  the  people  of 
uermany.  ^\nd  if  we  can  but  persuade 
ourselves  to  credit  our  impartial  hi{»to- 
rian,  Gordon,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  Scythian  colonists,  who  invaded  Ire- 
land some  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  first  brought  the  art  of  making 
butter  into  this  country.  It  appears 
pretty  evident,  from  the  Professor's 
accurate  account,  tliat  neither  the 
Greeks  nor   Romans    used  butter  as 


food;  but  only  as  an  ointment,  or 
sometimes  as  a  medicine.  The  ca^c 
b  at  present  very  dillerent;  and  cs  . 
forming  no  inconsiderable  portion  oi 
tlie  national  wealth  of  this  countr), 
as  well  as  so  general  an  article  of  food, 
butter  seems  entitled  to  every  atten- 
tion, both  to  the  mode  of  making 
and  curing  of  it.  We  shall  according- 
ly lay  before  our  readers,  the  follow- 
ing receipt  for  curing  it,  which  may 
be  found  in  Dr.  i\nderson*s  View  of 
the  Agriculture  of  the  county  of 
Aberdeen,  who  says  that  he  knows 
of  no  simple  improvement  in  econojnics 
greater  thitn  this  is,  when  compared 
widi  the  usual  mode  of  curing  butter 
by  means  of  common  salt  alone. 
*«  I  have  seen  (continued  he)  the  ex- 
periment fairly  made,  of  one  part 
of  the  butter  made  at  one  time  being 
cured  according  to  the  receipt;  and 
the  other  part  cured  with  salt  alone, 
the  ditTerence  was  inconceivable.  I 
sliould  suppose  that  in  any  open 
maiket,  the  one  would  sell  30  per  ceni 
above  the  other."  '1  he  receipt  is  as 
follows.  ."Take_  two  parts  of  the 
best  common  salt,  one  part  of  sugar, 
and  one  part  of  salt/petre;  beat 
them  up  together  and  blend  tlie  whole 
completely.  Take  one  ounce  of  tliis 
composition  for  every  sixteen  ounces 
of  butter,  work  it  well  into  the  mass, 
and  qlose  it  up  for  use."  *•  i\e  but- 
ter cured  by  the  above  receipt," 
says  Dr.  Anderson,  *•  appears  of  a 
rich  marrowy  consistence  and  fine 
colour,  and  never  acquires  a  briltle 
hardness  nor  tastes  salt ;  the  other  is 
compaialiveiy  liard  and  brittle,  ap- 
proaching ^nore  nearly  to  the  apurar- 
ance  of  taliow,  and  is  much  felter 
to  the  taste.  1  have  ate  butter  cured 
with  the  above  composition,  that  had 
been  kept  three  years,  and  it  was  as  sweet 
as  at  first ;  but  it  must  be  noted,  that 
the  butter  thus  cured  requires  to  stand 
three  weeks  or  a  month  before  it  is 
begun  to  be  used.  If  it  be  sooner 
opened,  the  salts  are  not  sufficiently 
blended  witli  it;  and  sometimes  the 
coolness  of  the  nitre  will  be  perceived, 
which  totally  disappears  afterwards." 

In  addition  to  this.  Dr.  Anderson 
advises  aiainst  keeping  butter  in  stone 
Jars,  or  letting  milk  remam  long  in 
leaden  vessels,  as  they  communicate  a 
poisonous  quality  to  the  butter  or  inllk 
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that  has  been  long  kept  in  them,  which 
must  inevitably  prove  destructive  to 
the  human  constitution;  for  the  well 
known  effects  of  the  poison  of  lead  is 
bodily  debility,  palsy,  death.  And 
\»e  entirely  agree  ^th  the  Dr.  in  re- 
commendmg  wooden  dislies,  when 
kept  thoroughly  clean,  for  holding 
butter.  G. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast  Magazine, 

ROSA....A  MORAL  TALE. 

IN  a  mean  looking  house,  in  one  of 
those  unwholesome  lanes  which 
disgrace  the  city  of  London,  among 
other  hapless  objects,  driven  by  mis^ 
fortune  to  take  refuge  in  it,  lived 
Mrs.  St.  Clair,  and  an  only  daughter. 
Sorrow,  during  her  early  year-?,  she 
had  felt  in  many  shapes ;  and  meagre 
boverty  now  formed  the  bitter  climax  <rf 
her  sutferings. 

The  father  of  an  only  brother  and 
herself,  was  educated  for  a  church 
clergyman,  but  unlortunate  in  interest 
and  recommendation,  never  attained 
a  hiffher  degree  than  that  of  curate, 
which  he  filled  in  an  humble  village. 
A  brother  of  Mr.  Davenants,  wno 
had  resided  some  years  in  India,  sent 
for  his  son,  early  in  life;  and  pro- 
mised he  would  tor  the  future  provide 
for  him.  This  weight  taken  off  the 
worthy  curate,  he  devoted  his  time 
solely  to  the  improvement  of  his 
dangnter,  and  their  humble  board, 
though  regulated  by  economy,  nevet 
refused  a  welcome  to  the  unfortunate 
or  to  the  sincere  friend. 

Chance,  oc  if  our  readers  please, 
destiny  so  decreed,  that  the  young 
Viscount  Loughshiel,  only  heir  to  the 
title  and  estate  of  Rox borough,  was, 
by  the  ^tartling  of  his  horses,  thrown 
from  his  travelling  carriage,  within  a 
-  few  paces  of  the  curate's  door.  '1  hi- 
ther, he  was  conveyed,  and  the  surgeon 
of  the  village  sent  for;  who,  after 
the  necessary  examination,  declared 
his  lordship  had  received  no  material 
injury,  except  a  broken  arm.  Minute 
particulars  are  here  unnecessary ;  suf- 
liceittosay,  that  accustometl  during 
his  recovery,  to  the  constant  society, 
and  attentions  of  the  lovely  Rosa,  his 
heart  paid  a  willing  tribute  to  her 
rharms,  nor  could  she  long  remain 
insensible  of  the  elej^t  and  polibhed 


manners  of  his  Lordship.     Acrustom«*d 
to  pay   the  strictest  attention    to    thel 
duties  of  his  profession,  Mr.  Davenar.t' 
never    thought    it    possible    that    his- 
daughter  would  Venture  to  raise    her 
eves  to  the  heir  of   RoXborough,    or 
tfiat  that    heir  could    ever   spend  a 
thought  on  an  luimhlc  curate's  daup(h- 
ter,    consequently    he    left  them    but 
too  many  opportunities  of  being  al«>i>e, 
and   in  an  ill-fated  momreht,    >oolhcd 
by  the    mo^t    solemn    assurances    of" 
marriage,     the    hapless    Rosa    forgot 
what  was  due  to  her  sex  and  character, 
nor  dreamt  of  the  misery  which  from 
that  eventful    moment  attended    her. 
The  young    lord,     now  perfectly  re- 
covered,  liad  no  longer  a  p!ea  to  re- 
main  at  the  cottage,    and  wiih  innu- 
merable vows '  of    speedy  return  and 
unshaken    fidelity',      reluctantly     tore 
himself  from  his  weeping  Rosa,  fully 
convinced  that   hb  love  could  never 
swerve  from   its  object.       But    Lord 
Loughshiel  was  no  more   than  roan. 
He  was  a  young,  and  consequently  an 
unsteady  one.     That  he  then  thought 
his  love  would  prove  as  lasting  as  it 
was  fervent,  we  will  do  him  the  justice 
to  believe  true;    but    no  sooner  liad 
he  beheld  the  beautiful  and  admired 
heiress.  Lady  Ismena  Ijomerville,  just 
burst  upon  thr»  gaz'ng  world  hi  all  the 
charms  of  wraith  and  loveline8«,than  Rt  - 
sa,  and  her  more  unassumingaccomplish- 
ments,    vanished    from    memory,    or 
was  only  recalled  to  congratulate'  him- 
self   that    his   infatuated  pa«;sion    had 
carried  him  no  further  than  unwitnessed 
promises. 

Oh,  m.m  \  unfeeling  man  •  licensed 
in  villainy,  enconrageil  in  vice!  Where 
are  your" boas! ed  prerogatives  of  supe- 
riority? Do  they  consist  in  tr^uiplutg 
on  tiie  weak?  in  oppressing  the  oi>- 
pressed?  in  ^educing  the  unhappy 
female  from  the  |>alhs  of  peace  and 
virtue  ?  in  glor^Hng  in  your  own  wicket!- 
ncss  and  her  shame?  In  this  world, 
though  your  lawless  jxissions  triumph 
unchecked,  thuik  you  not  there  is  a 
greater,  a  more  awful  tribunal,  ^i-here 
the  burning  tears  of  your  victim,  the 
wild  desperation  of  the  mother,  and 
the  weak  cry  of  the  not  unfrequently 
murdered  infiuit,  will  sound  dreadful 
in  your  ears,  and  pronounce  your 
condemnation  in  terms,  bitter  and 
decided  as  your  goilt? 
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Wlui<»  Lord  T.tHiglisbiel  basked  in 
the  smiles  of  the    heauti&l    lsna|^a, 
the  unh:i{>py    victim    of    his    passkm 
lived   but  in    tiie  expertation  of    his 
return.      But   weeks   and   months   of 
aix'u'ty  rapHlly  passed  over,  and  to  add 
to  tjie  horrors  «  her  situation,  she  felt 
she  had   every  pro>pcct  of  becoming 
a   disgraced   and    anguished    motiier. 
'I1ii«  state  of  suspense  was   soon  put 
an  end    to  by  a    horrible    certainty. 
A  weekly  paper  chanced  to  fall  into 
her  hands,  and  the  following  paragraph 
at  once  arrested  lier  attention.     **  Mar- 
ried,   on    I  uesday   evening  last,    the 
Kight    Honourable     Lord     Viscoust 
Loughshiel,  only  son  and  heir  to  the 
illustrious   house  of   Uoxborouah,  to 
the     beautiful,    and     mucli    acnnirec} 
Lady     Umena    Sommer\'ille."     The 
unhappy  Rosa,  read  not  .the  account 
of  bndal  festivities,  which    followed. 
A  burning  meteor  seemed   to    shoot 
across  her  brain,   and  with  an  agonised 
shriek,  'she  sunk  at    the  feet  of   her 
father.     It    now    became    impossible 
longer  to  conceal  her  situation;    the 
good  old  curate  heard  it  with  a  pane, 
Mmilar  to  the  cold  dart  ot  death.    lie 
viewed  the  wreck  of  all  his  lM)pes  in 
bitter  agony ;  but  his  was  not  a  spirit 
of  wrath  ;   it  bowed  before  the  hand 
which  afflicted  him.  and  meekly  en- 
deavoured to    administer  that  conso- 
lation, he  himself  felt    he  could  but 
feebly  eNp^-rience. 

"  Oh  Kosa  !''  he  said,  "  the  stroke 
falls  heavy  !  but  I  am  chiefly  to  blame, 
who  left  you  my  child,  young,  hmo- 
ci'ut,  and'  iiiex|jerienced,  to  the  so- 
cieiy  and  converse  of  a  villain !"  Kosa 
hfard  him  in  a  state  of  misery,  which 
Iwpless  v.cman  alone  is  fatecf  to  en- 
dure. *«  We  must  leave  this,  Kosa," 
said  the  curate ;  after  a  short  pause. 
*'  I  will  re**ign  my  curacy,  I  could 
not  bear  to  bee  the  slow  moving  tinger 
ef  scorn  point  at  thee."  **  At  thee,"  he 
continued,  turning  aside  to  conceal  the 
tears  which  streamed  down  his  ve- 
nerable cheeks  ;  "who  liast  been  my 
pride  ;  whom  I  have  held  up  as  a 
pattern !"  his  voice  grew  inaudible. 

•*  Oh  !  reproach  me  my  father  in 
mercy,  as  1  dej«erve,"  said  his  wretched 
daughter ;  "  but  talk  not  so  feelinglv, 
so  leniently  of  niy  crime.  Ah !  still 
retain  your  situation,  ever  hallowed, 
«ver  undisturbed ;  and  let  tlie  guilty 


wretch  who  has  brought  .thy  grey 
liairs  to  shame  and  sorrow,  wander 
to  some  k)nely  spot,  where,  unknown, 
and  unregarded,  her  life  and  miseries 
may  terminate  together."  "  And  what 
to  me,  my  Ko^a,  hadst  thou  left  me, 
would  make  life  valuable?"  said  the 
good  old  man,  as  he  strained  an  eye 
of  agony  on  hef  altered  fonn.  **  No  ! 
no  !  we^  will  not  separate  !  we  will 
bear  the  shafts  of  misfortune  together, 
God  will  provide  for  us ;  1  am  not 
yet  too  old  to  work  !" 

As  no  time  was  to  be  lost  in  their 
removal,  Mr.  Davenant  hastened  to 
resign  his  curacy,  to  the  Rector,  who 
resided  about  six  miles  distant,  and 
whose  afl^e  almost  incapacitated  him 
from  ofticiating.  In  a  few  hastv  and 
a^tated  words,  Mr.  Davenant  informed 
hmi  that  peculiar  circumstances  would 
prevent  him  from  continuing  longer 
in  the  fulfilment  of  his  ofBce.  But  tiie 
Rector  was  truly  a  man  of  Gocl; 
and  in  Mr.  Davenant's  pallid  coun- 
tenance, his  quick  tremulous  tones, 
and  eye  of  sadness,  he  read  a  dark 
tale  of  misery  ;  and  so  soothing,  so 
heart-consoling  was  the  voice  in 
which  he  addresed  him,  so  tender,^ 
yet  so  delicate,  his  inquiries  into  his 
situation,  that  the  poor  curate,  in 
the  fulness  of-  his  heart,  if  he  did 
not  altogether  Jjetray  his  secret,  left 
sufficient  room  for  his  patron  to  guess 
at  the  reality  of  it, 

"  Have  you  any  prospect  when 
you  leave  this  ?"  said  the  Rector,  af- 
ter a  short  pause.  Mr.  Davenant  wuh 
a  deep  sign  answered  in  the  negative. 
Again  the  Rector  paused;  **l  have 
formed  a  scheme,''"  he  at  length 
continued,  *♦  which  I  thhik  will  tend 
to  our  mutual  advantage.  A  friend 
of  mine  wrote  tome  some  time  ago, 
to* recommend  a  gentleman,  calculated 
to  fill  the  office  of  Curate.  I  did 
so  and  in  a  lew  days  lie  was  to  pro- 
ceed to  his  pkice.  He  is  a  younji^ 
man,  and  all  situations  I  should  suf- 
pose  are  to  him  alike;  therefore  as 
1  am  doomed  to  lose  you,  my  worthy 
friend,  what  think  you  of  afahr  ex- 
change ?  Suppose  1  retain  the  young 
man,  and  send  you  to  ofliciate  in  his 
place.  A  few  days  wil^  prepare  my 
triend  to  receive  vou ;  He  lives  wiChto 
a  few  miles  of  I^ndon,  where  you, 
1  believe,  are  perfectly  uidcnown,  and 
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as  you  wish  to  be  at  a  distance  from 
this,  [  think  H  will  in  every  respect 
answer  you."  Mr.  Davenant*s  pra- 
titude  may  be  belter  conceived  tiian 
described.  He  wrung  his  beni'factor's 
hand  in  expressive  silence,  and  with 
a  heart  filled  with  pious  thaukfubiess 
to  God,  and  him,  hastened  to  cheer 
the  heart  of  his  Rosa,  with  an  ac- 
count of  his  goodness.  Every  prepa- 
ration was  now  made  for  a  peedy 
removal ;  and  the  evening  before  they 
were  to  depart,  Rosa,  in  the  twilight 
liour,  bad  stolen  out  to  take  a  last 
leave  of  the  scenes  of  her  infancy  ; 
the  Curate  was  lost  in  meditation,  wi.en 
a  servant  whose  liveiy  proclaimed 
him  Lord  Loughshiel's,  delivered  a 
letter  to  the  maid  who  opei»ed  the 
door  ;  "for  Miss  DavenaiH,  said  he." 
'i'lie  curate  hastily  snatched  it,  and 
wiih  mingled  feelings  of  contempt  and 
iuriicnation  read  the  following ; 
«*  AJy  lovthj  Rom  \ 

1  supix)^e  long  ere  this,  you  hare 
heard  or  my  damned  queer  kinJ  of  a 
ma  le  up  marriage  ;  and  are  accusing 
me  of  falsehood,  baseness,  &c.  but 
1  love  you  ten  thouscind  times  better 
thill  1  did  before  it  took  place;  it 
■was  all  of  my  father's  coatriving;  all 
his  plan ;  therefore,  my  beaulitul  Rosa, 
the  moment  you  receive  this,  my 
fellow  will  get  you  a  carriage,  and 
das  1  up  to  town  directly  ;  where  you 
sh.dl  shine  in  jewels,  like  a  hJultana  ! 
ride  in  a  phaeton,  handsoinei;  thaii 
she,  whom  L  call  H'ift,  and  be  ever 
dearer  io  the  heart  of  Lottg/ishirl.** 

•*  Cio  teil  Ihii  man  wh«>  w..ils."  said 
Mr.  Davenant,  calmly  to  the  maid- 
cervant,  who  stood  while  he  reud 
this  fashionable  scroll,  **  that  an  an- 
swer shall  be  >ent  to  tlie  public  house 
of  the  village  an  hour  heftce  ;**  the 
man  retired  grinning,  and  fearful  of 
lto:5a's  entrance,  Mr.  Davenant  has- 
tened to  his  study,  and  tlius  addressed 
bis  LonUhip. 

"  Ml/  Lord ! 

"Your  favour  of  the  12th  inst.  duly 
reached — not  the  victim  it  was  meant 
to  crush  with  the  stroke  of  deatli,  but 
ber  hapless,  wretched  father :  start  not 
my  Lord !  your  Lordsliip  is  superior 
to  the  stings  of  conscience.  Your 
rank,  your  consequence,  gives  you  a 
never  failing  passport  to  disseminate 
vice    and   misery    successfully :    aud 


the  sorrows  of  a  poor  old  man,  or 
the  jieart  broken  si^i  of  the  lost  vic- 
tim of  your  licentious  arts,  excites 
but  the  brutal  laugh  of  intoxication,  at 
the  debauchee's  rout,  or  the  midnight 
revel  !  Ob  ve  libertines !  for  %% hat  do 
you  live  ?  I  am  ati  old  man  and  a 
taiher ;  an  agonized  father  !  1  have 
therefore  a  license  to  be  garrulous: 
1  have  seen  a  beauteous  iimocent  bud 
and  blossom  in  retirement ;  I  have 
seen  her  the  adored  of  her  latlier,  the 
idolized  of  her  mother,  the  admiration 
of  the  young,  and  the  boasted  pat- 
tern of  tlie  aged ;  the  comfort  of  the 
poor,  and  the  delight  of  all  around 
ncr.  I  have  seen  this  virtuous  female, 
snatched  from  her  pure,  and  peaceful 
home ;  [  have  seen  her,  lured  by  the 
voice  of  a  spM^cious  villain,  fluttering 
a  gay  meteor,  in  the  paths  of  licentious 
dissipation  ;  I  have  neard  her  madly 
scofl*  the  maxims  she  had  been  hitii- 
erto  taught  to  cherii^h  ;  I  have  heard 
her  fraiiiicly  deny  the  existence  of  a 
God,  or  of  a  future  stale  !  but  1  liave 
aUo  heard  the  sigh  of  her  heart  broken 
spirit ;  /  have  noticed  the  wild  throb- 
biiigs  of  her  bobom  !  her  mad  laugh 
of  despair  !  and  while  the  sallies  of 
her  fevered  mirth  echotd  round  the 
circle  of  bacchanalians,  who  attended 
her,  I  have  groaned  in  the  agony  ol 
my  spirit.  "  Oh  /  man '!  txMMed  man ' 
this  is  thy  work  '  (aid  for  this  is  it  that 
,  libertines  tivef*  I  have  then  traced  this 
poor  victim,  till  deserted  by  her  base 
seducer,  she  is  consigned  to  another, 
and  another ;  till  she  descend  to  the  la^t 
staije  of  female  infamy  !  J  have  mark- 
ed her  diseased  fiame,  her  pallid  cheek, 
her  trembling  form,  her  frenzied  eve, 
eager  in  pursuit  of  the  only  corJial 
which  can  now  give  oblivion  to  her 
wretchedness.  I  have  heard  that  voice, 
which  in  the  soc.al  winter's  evening, 
in  her  father's  liouse,  has  given'addeil 
swiftness  to  the  passing  hours  of  mno- 
cence,  I  have  heard  it — Oh !  merciful 
heaven !  fraught  with  fearful  oaths, 
and  frantic  imprecations  I  1  have  fol- 
lowed her  to  her  wretched  garret, 
and  have  seen  her  abandoned,  desjiis- 
ed,  and  miserable,  expire  in  the  most 
pitiable  agonies,  a  loathsome  object 
of  disease !  1  have  followed  her  to 
the  humble  grave,  allotted  her  by 
charity!  I  have  dropped  a  tear  to 
the  hapless  victim  j  and  havegioan^ 
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forth— 0/*  /  man  !  boasted  man  !  this 
is  thy  work  '  and  for  this  is  it,  that 
liberiines  Uve  /*'  And  now,  does  your 
Lordship  underhand  the  lesson  ?  Juat 
such,  tne  fate  you  design  for  my  Kosa, 
just  such,  the  misery  you  \fould  consign 
her  to  endure.  Oh* blush  !  my  Lord, 
blush  !  and  pause  in  the  midst  of  vour 
career,  you  have  already  the  satisfac- 
tion of  retlwting,  that,  }ou  are  not 
far  behind  your  compeers  in  ini(|uity ; 
you  have  ruined  the  fair  hopes  of  a 
young  and  innocent  woman !  You 
have  taken  a  villainous  advantage  of 
ail  unsuspecting  old  man;  you  ha\'e 
tinged  his  grey  locks  with  the  bit- 
terest sl\ade  of  sorrow  ;  for  it  springs 
from  shame !  you  oblige- him  to  tly 
the  home  of  twenty  years,  to  seek 
a  shelter  from  disgrace  and  sorrow ; 
and  for  this  is  it,  ttutt  Hbertims  list ! 
TiJce  this  letter  to  your  closet,  my 
Lord  ;  read  it  with  attention,  and  in 
mercy  to  yourself,  and  others,  quit 
vour  broad,  but  dangerous  wav :  my 
Iiapphiess,  or  my  hapless  Ro>a*s,  you 
cannot  restore.  From  you  we  crave 
no  boon,  but  a  liberty  of  indulging 
the  sorrows  y%'»u  have  occasioned, 
undisturbed  by  further  insult.  Beware, 
my  Lord,  how  you  further  pursue  it, 
for  though  my  arm  is  old  and  feeble, 
1  have  a  boy,  who  yet  may  return 
to  his  native'  country,  to  revt^nge  the 
dishonour  of  my  poor  girl.  Your 
lordship  need  not  trouble  yourself  to 
send  any  _more  letters  as  they  w.ll  re- 
main unanswered. 

?  Charles  Davenant,** 

Such  was- the  letter  sent  by  Mr. 
Davenant  to  Lord  Loughshiel;  and 
anxious  to  preberye  Kosa  from  the 
knowledge,  tliat  she  had  been  further 
ijiNuUed,  he  hastened  to  assist  in 
preparations  for  their  departure.  A 
vei^  short  space  saw  thorn  settled  in 
their  new  habitation,  v^here  Rosa 
af»uraed  the  name  of  Mrs.  St  Clair, 
and  passed  for  the  widow  of  an  officer 
who  had  been  killetl  ahrcud,  and 
here  it  was  our  lieroine  was  born, 
whom  wc  shall  also  call  Kosii.  It 
would  be  equally  tedious  and  un- 
necessary to  dwell  on  the  period  of 
her  infancy,  to  say  how  much  superior 
she  was  in'  smartness  to  other  chddren 
of  the  same  age.  or  how  often  the 
fond  grand-fdlher  forgot  in  the  little 
prattler's  end«\irme^ts,  tlie  error  which 


had  occasioned  her  birtli.  We  will 
only  say  that  by  the  curate's  and  her 
mother's  care,  bhe  became  as  she 
grew  up,  a  most  excellent  English 
scholar;  that  she  was  rather  handsome 
than  otherwise,  and  that  her  6gure  was 
tall  and  ehguit,  as  a  heroine's  should 
he.  In  tnis  interval  of  quietness  many 
letter*  had  arrived  from  Rosa's  uncle, 
in  India.  llu-  last  reached  them  a 
few  days  beforcShe  bad  completed 
her  sixteenth  year.  It  stated  that 
he  every  day  became  more  and  more 
a  favourite  with  the  elder  Mr.  Dave- 
nant, who  had  declared  his  intention 
of  making  him  sole  heir  to  the  immense 
property  he  possessed.  '1  hat  he  was  now 
almost  in  a  state  of  second  childhood, 
and  liad  given  over  all  intention  oif 
visiting  his  native  country,  and  that 
he  (the  younger  Davenant)  only  waited 
for  his  decease  to  return  to  England 
where,  in  the  bosom  of  his  family* 
rested  all  his  hopes  and  wishes,  lie 
regretted  his  inability  to  remit  any 
money  to  his  father,  as  so  far  from 
allowing  him  a  profusion  of  pocket- 
money,  the  nearer  his  uncle  approach- 
ed to  death,  the  more  parsimonious  he 
became. 

The  contents  of  this  letter  gave  sin- 
cere pleasure  to  Mr.  Davenant.  The 
good  old  man  was  far  gone  in  years, 
and  had  he  en  long  declining;  aiid  his 
only  pro«pect  now  in  life,  consisted 
in  the  wish  of  placing  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
and  Kosa  under  his  son's  protection. 
Ihe  younger  Mr.  Davenant,  equally 
with  fiosa,  was  .  unacquainted  with  hu 
sister's  peculiar  misfortunes.  He  tliouglit 
her  merely  the  widow  of  an  ofiicer, 
as  represcnte<l.  To  explaui  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  obtain  fof  his  youn^ 
Roaa  guardian,  was  the  curate^s  de- 
sire. But,  alas !  it  was  not  a  task 
permitted  to  him.  Tlie  t}rant  deatli 
claimed  his  on\  n,  and  a  few  days  after 
the  recei)»t  of  his  son's  letter,  the  good 
old  man,  without  feeling  any  particu- 
lar pain,  quietly  sunk  mto  his  arms. 
Kosa's  sorrow  was  unbounded,  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  also  wept  her  father,  with 
heartfelt  an;;uisJi.  But  this,  she  felt, 
was  nckt  a  season  for  supineness.  They 
had  now,  with  but  very  slender 
means  to  seek  a  new  liome,  as 
it  was  natural  to  suppose,  an  incum- 
bent would  be  immediately  providtxl 
to  fill  the  curacy.      Inexperienced  in 
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the  world,  and  friendless,  they  had 
few  resources  for  exertion.  The  trifling 
annuity  of  Mr.  Davenant  had  hitherto 
with  the  most  rigid  economy  supported 
tliem,  and  little  remained  to  dispose 
of  but  the  furniture  of  the  cottage.  . 

7  he  prospect  was  truly  dreary,    but 
hope   still  visited  them,    in  the  form 
ot  Edward  Davenant,  and  they  looked 
forward  to  his  arrival,  as  the  termina- 
tion of   misfortune.      In   tlie  interim, 
however,     it  was  necessary    to  strike 
out  some  plan  of  subsistence;    as    it 
would  be  Ht  least  far  advanced  in  the 
ensuing  sea-^on,  ere  Edward  could  ar- 
rive.     Many    schemes   were   started, 
and  disapproved  of.     At  length  Mrs. 
St.  Clair    determined  tp    take  cheap 
lodgings  in  London,  where  she  could 
not  fail  of  hearing  of  East  India  arrivals, 
and  to    endeavour  for  a  support,  by 
taking    in  work    from    the   milliners, 
for  herself  and  Rosa.      The  furniture 
was  disposed  of   by  auction>    for  the 
paltry  pittance  of  forty  pounds ;  and  a 
nackney  chaise  being  procured    from 
a   neighbouring   town,    our    dejected 
Iravellei^,    with  this,    their  little    all, 
took  leave  of    the    peaceful   village, 
and  unfriended  and  unknown,  entered 
the  vast  and  busy  metropolis.    Though 
highly    amused      by     the      constant 
succession  of  different  faces,  Rosa  was 
almost  stunned,  by  tlie  confusion  and 
noise.      At  the  inn  where  they  were 
obliged  to  sle«p,    Mrs.  St.  Clair  in- 
quired if  they  could  recommend  her 
to  any  decent  reputable  lodging?  Some 
of  the  saucy  domestics  stared  with  imper- 
tinent curiosity,  others  laughed,  while  a 
tliird,  pertly  sneering,  repeated  theword 
reputable!      'Ihe  landlady,    however, 
mentioned  st^verai,  which  she  said  Will, 
their  shatf-boy  knoxved  very  well,  and 
would  drive  tlu  m  to  in  tne  morning. 
Accordingly,    after  but  an  indiiferent 
night*s  rest*,  iiaving  settled  tkeir  bill  at 
the  inn,  a  hackney  coach  again  drag- 
ged them  and  their  baggage  through 
the    bustling    streets     of     the    city, 
without    obtaining    what    they   want- 
ed. Some  were  quite  too  high  in  thehr 
terms,  for  the  state  of  Mrs.  &t.  Claire's 
finances;  others  refused  to  take  them 
without    a    proper    recommendation, 
and  others  again  appeared   by    their 
contemptuous   looks,     by  no    means 
ambitious  of  receiving  hackney-coach 
lodgers. 


Almost  despairing,  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was 
on  the  }>oint  of  desiring  the  man  to  re- 
turn to  the  inn,  when  a  paper  put  up  at 
the  window  of  a  neat  looking  house,  with 
**  lodging  to  let,"    attracted  her  atten- 
tion.    She  desired  the  driver  to  slop, 
and  a  woman  appeared,   who,   though 
by  no  means  very  prepossessing;  5  ft 
answered    them    civilly.       She  said, 
"  slie  had  two  very  L'ooil  rooms  to  kn, 
and  that  they  were  three-hatf-guineas  a 
week."    These  terms  were  more  rea- 
sonable than  any  Mrs.  St  Clair  had  vet 
met  whh;    yet,    still  she  knew  tfiey 
were  too  expensive  for  her  means,  but 
as  she  saw  no   prospect  of  bettering 
herself  at  pie^ent,  she,  on  viewing  lU* 
rooms,  and  iinding  tliem  tolerable,  a- 
greed  with  the  woman  at  her  own  price, 
and  her  baggaj^e  being  conveyed  in,  dis- 
missed the   chaise,-  when  completely 
fatigued,  her  and  Kosa  took  j>ossessioii 
of  their  apartments.    After  having  par- 
taken of    some  refreshment  they  liad 
ordered,    Mrs.  St.  Clair  sat  down  to 
calculate  the  amount  of  their  two  days 
expenses,    and  pulling  out  her  purse, 
found  that  bertbill  at  the  inn  had  no 
little  diniinislied  its  contents,  and  every 
moment  convinced  them  of  the  neces- 
sity  of   gaining  employment.      Rosa 
rung     the     bell,     and    the     woman 
appearing,  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  in  tremulous 
accents,  inquired  tf  she  knew   of  any 
place  where  fancy  or  plain  work,  which 
she  would  ensure  to  be  well  ami  quick- 
ly periomied,  could  be  piXKuredr  Mrs. 
uocdly  looked  at  once  su prised  and 
displeased  and  sulkily  muttered,     **if 
they  had  no  otlier   dependance    than 
that,  she  was  at  raid  her  lodgings  woukl 
not  answer  them!" 

"When  we  are  unable  to  disclwir^ 
our  lodgings,"  returned  Mrs.  St  Clair, 
>^ithaluok  of  dignity  which  sunk  her 
into  in^Mgnificance,  "it  will  be  time 
sutficieat  for  you  to  animadvert  on  a 
subject,  which  till  then  cannot  concern 
you!"  We  cannot  take  upon  us  to 
.say,  whether  the  manner  Mrs.  St  Clair 
answered,  had  any  elfect,  or  whether 
her  purse,  which  she  had  laid  on  the 
table,  with  a  view  of  the  guineas  nhm- 
ing  through  the  sUk  nett'mg,  had  soften- 
ed her  iandlady*8  temper,  but  slie 
hastUv  rcolied, 

*'  '10  be  sure  Ma*am,  His  none  of 
my  business,  every  one  has  a  right  to 
do  as  they  please^  4Uid  to  be  sartaim^ 
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If  Miss  and  you  chuxs  to  arouse  your- 
selves, ^^hy  should'nt  you?  and  as  you 
were  axing,  if  1  knfyu.td  of  any  such 
thing  as  work  to  be  got,  why  1  don't 
lh*nk  but  1  can  put  \ou  in  tlie  way 
of  it,  for  d*)e  see,  Ma'am,  1  have 
a  niece,  the  child  of  my  poor  dead 
brother,  wiiom  1  was  as  tond  of,  as  if 
she  was  my  own  a  hundred  times, 
and  after  I  gave  her  good  (timings,  I 
was  advised  to  put  her  prentice  to  a 
milliner,  where  she  still  is.  I'hey 
have  more  work  often  than  they  can 
do,  and  2^  almost  constantiy  obliged  to 
give  out;  and '* 

Here  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  though  sur- 
prised by,  the  alteration  in  the  woman's 
manner,  *  hastily  interrupted  her,  by 
desiring  her  to  send  for  the  girl  early 
ill  the  morning.  To  this  Mrs.  Woodly, 
now  ail  complaisance,  gave  an  imme- 
diate acquiescence;  but  they  found 
themselves,  on  her  arrival,  under  the 
disagreeable  necessity  of  waiting  on  her 
muitress,  who  atter  some  time,  pleased 
by  their  appearance,  agreed  to  give 
them  constant  work,  provided  they  came 
for  it,  ami  brought  it  home.  This 
¥ras  the  most  unpleasant  part  of  the 
business,  but  they  had  no  alternative. 

Day  after  day  "now  passed  on  in  un- 
varying sameness.  Morning  and  eve- 
DU)g  beheld  them  employed  in  the 
closest  industry.  But,  alas!  thoush 
they  imaginecl  they  had  learned  the 
science  of  economy  in  the  country, 
they  had  not  studied  how  much  more 
they  required  of  it  in  London,  and  every 
moiitb  dimini-he4  (mdependent  of 
their  earnings)  their  little  stock,  yet 
barely  procured  them  the  necessaries 
of  Ute.  Despair  sunk  deep  into  the 
heart  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  and  imder- 
mined  htr  health.  Rosa  too,  unac- 
customed to  a  st'dentary  life,  drooped, 
and  as  the  anguished  mother  often  gazed 
OB  Iier,  and  lelt  by  her  own  inward 
sufierings,  she  would,  not  long  be  spared 
as  her  guide,  she  fervently  prayed 
that  the  Almighly  would  take  her  al^o, 
rather  than  she  should  remain  exposed 
to  tlie  evils  which  might  assail  her! 
Alas!  liapess  Rosa,  not  so  blest  was 
thy  faie!  Every  week  now  added  to 
%  the  dreariness  of  their  prospect.  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  grew  daily  worse,  and  was 
now  utterly  unable  to  work.  In  vain 
Rosa  toiled,  and  endeavoured  to  con- 
ce*il  the  wontfrom  her  mother.    The. 
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small  sum  they  brought  with  thenli 
was  exhausted,  and  her  industry  alone 
was  insuiiicient  to  atibrd  the  latter  those 
comforts  her  situation  required.  They 
had  fortunately  paid  Mrs.  Woodly, 
who  beheld  them  with  a  strict  eye, 
in  advance.  But  term-time  was  now 
approaching,  and  it  would  be  madness 
in  iheir  present  situation,  to  retain 
such  expensive  lodgings.  Rosa  there- 
fore, by  her  mother's  desire^  spoke  to , 
a  young  girl  who  had  attended  them 
since  their  arrival,  and  who,  grateful 
for  the  instructions  in  many  little  points, 
her  young  mistress  had  atforded  her, 
she  thought  ^^ould  exert  herself  to 
obtain  cheaper  accommodations  for 
them. 

'*  Get  them  my  dear  Lucy,"  said 
Rosa,  with  a  deep  sigh,  *'  as  reason- 
able as  posisible ;  if  you  can  but  ob- 
tam  a  shelter,  and  a  dry  ix)om  for 
my  mother,  it  is  all  will  be  required.'* 

Lucy  burst  into  tears.  "  Ah  !  ma'am, 
if  1  thought"— '*  if  you  thought  what  f" 
interrupted  Rosa,  hastily.  **  Why,  if 
I  thought  you  could  put  up  with  such 
accommodations,  my  mother  has  a 
room. ...but  then  it  is  so  poor,  and 
hiunble ;  so  unht  for  such  as  you  ; 
and  it  is  in  such  a  dark  dirty  lane." 

«*  My  good  girl  !"  again  interposed 
Rosa,  *'  it  is  not  slight  inconveniences 
must  deter  us  from  removing  hence. 
Our  circumbtances  will  not  admit  a 
longer  Slav.  W^ere  it  not  for  my  poor 
mother*'  slie  added,  snatching  a  glance 
of  agony  at  the  pallid  countenance 
of  Mrs.  St.  Clair,  as  she  slept,  "  f 
would  not  much  regret  our  removal; 
as  your  mistress  often  looks  so  fiercely 
on  me,  that  I  find  it  impossible  to 
preserve  myself  from  terror." 

««  Ah  ma'am !  she  is  a  hard-hearted 
wretch,"  returned  Lucy,  "  I  am  sure 
few  blessings  sweeten  her  morsel.** 

«'  Perhaps  we  mistake  her  charac- 
ter," replied  Rosa ;  "  but  there  is  no 
tune  now  to  be  lost :  hasten  therefore, 
to  arrange  matters  with  your  mother, 
if  she  will  receive  us." 

Lucy  disappeared ;  and  on  her  re- 
turn, it  was  settled,  that  they  should 
immediately  remove  to  her  mother's, 
who  was  to  allow  them  the  only  un- 
occupied room  in  the  house,  for  8*. 
8(i.  per  week.  Mrs.' Woodly  received 
th^ir  warning  with  a  smile  of  malign 
oant  triumph,  and  muttered,  as   she 
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turned  away,  "that  it  was  well  peo- 
ple, tliougfi  thev  were  so  haughty, 
could  not  always  ride  their  hiffh  horse.*' 
Tlie  weakness  of  Mrs.  St.  Clair  was 
now  so  excessiv\e,  that  Rosa  was  doubt- 
ful, if  she  could  even  bear  the  motion 
of  a  carriage ;  she  tlierefore  ordered 
a  sedan  chair,  and  leanuig  on  Lucy's 
arm,  w^ho  carried  their  small  wardrobe 
in  a  bundle,  sick  at  heart,  she  tottered 
after  on  foot.  With  ill  health,  Mrs. 
St.  Clair  uaturaHy  became  splenetic 
and  delicate  in  her  appetite.  De- 
voured by  an  ever  varying  sickness* 
she  forgot  in  her'  suffermgs,  the  ne- 
cessity of  frugality,  and  thought  she 
should  have  every  comfort  her  situ- 
ation required.  When  carried  up  a 
pair  of  dark  winding  stairs,  into  the 
room  allotted  them,  slie  looked  around 
her  with  a  shudder  of  discontent; 
while  Rosa,  totally  overcome  with 
fatigue  and  misery,  sunk  uiK>n  a  chair, 
and  burst  into  tears.  She  was  herself 
by  no  means  the  healthy  girl  she  had 
been  when  she  came  to  London.  Con- 
stant sitting  and  bad  air  had  made  a 
considerable  alteration  for  the  worse ; 
and  as  she  gazed  on  the  feeble  form  of 
her  mother,  and  the  nviserable  ac- 
commodations she  was  obliged  to  put 
•up  with,  she  almost  wished  to  close 
her  eyes  forever,  on  a  prospect  which 
presented  nothing  but  despau*  and 
misery. 

Lucy  had  said  the  room  was  mean 
and  humble.  It  waa  in  fact  little  less 
than  a  garret,  situated  in  a  lane  so 
confined,  that  from  the  windows  you 
might  with  ease  converse  with  those 
on  the  opposite  side.  Froni  a  contem- 
plation of  these  evils,  she  was  roused, 
liy  Lucy  reminding  her  that  the  chair- 
men were  to  pay,  and  when  she  had 
discharged  this  necessary  debt,  Ro^a, 
with  a  heart-broken  sigh,  found  her 
remaining prqjerty  consisted  of  only  two 
solitary  guineas.  She  had,  however,  the 
day  before  she  left  Mn.  Woodly*s,  ob- 
tameda  quantity  of  shirts  to  make  for  her 
employer ;  slie  strove  to  exert  herself, 
and  hoped  for  tlie  best.  Lucy  now  intro* 
ducetl  her  mother,  a  decent,  looking 
old  woman,  though  the  picture  of 
meagre  poverty.  She  addressed  them 
m  her  own  country  dialect  (broad 
Scotch)  and  assui-ed  the  bonie  ladies, 
»'they  migat  be   sure  she'd  doo    9^ 


things  to  raak  them  comfortable!'* 
and  Lucy,  wishing  them  a  tearful 
good-night,  returned  to  her  mistress. 

Eight  or  ten  days  now  passed,  oa 
Mi-s.  St.  Clair's  part,  in  sufTerbg?, 
which  seemed  to  impair  every  faculty, 
on  Rosa's,  in  the  closest  industry, 
and  attention  to  her  mother.  Her 
small  purse  was  alihost  wholly  ex- 
hausteu  in  the  purchase  of  little  deli- 
cacies for  the  poor  invalid,  which  per- 
haps, when  obtained,  her  sickly  ap- 
petite refused ;  and  Rosa,  with  agony, 
saw  her  last  lialf  crown  expended  on  a 
jelly,  which  alter  a  few  mouthfuk  she 
could  not  taste.  The  shirts  were, 
however,  nearly  completed,  and  Rosa 
detern)ined  to  work  all  night,  that  she 
might  convey  them  home  tie  next  day. 
Mrs.  St.  Clair,  on  the  following  morn- 
ing was  restless  and  peevish,  and  ex- 
pressed a  htrong  desire  for  some  chirken 
soupe.  Rosa  heard  her  with  unutter- 
able anguish,  for  she  had  not  the 
means  of  procurmg  it,  and  it  was  the 
first  wish  .she  had  yet  been  obliged 
to  deny  ber. 

Witn  a  heart  bursting  with  conflict- 
ing emotions,  she  endeavoured  to 
soothe  her  with  a  promise  that  she 
should '  obtain  it  at  night  But 
the  invalid  still  continued  fretful, 
until  tlie  after  part  of  the  day,  whtrn 
she  sunk  into  a  disturbed  but  heavy 
sleep.  Rosa's  work  was  completed, 
and  the  present,  the  only  moment  she 
could  snatch  to  take  it  home.  She 
had  often  been  at  the  milliner's,  but 
Lucy  geiltrally  accompanied  her,  and 
they  went  in  tlie  early  part  of  the  day  ; 
now  it  was  advanced  m  the  evening 
and  she  uas  alone.  She  had  almost 
determined  to  give  up  her  intention 
till  the  morning,  when  a  deep  groan 
from  her  mother  seemed  to  reproacb 
her  with  selfishness;  and  snatching 
Mrs.  St.  Clair's  feeble  hand  to  her  lips; 
she  wrapped, herself  in  a  long  cloak 
to  conceal  as  much  as  possible  her 
figure,  and  with  her  bondle  in  her  hand, 
tottered  towards  -the  room  door,  but 
again  she  turned  to  weep  and  gaze 
upon  her -mother!  She  hnagined  her 
countenance  looked  unusually  ghastly 
Her  spirits  fek  heavUy  depressed,  and 
she  ahnost  thought  that  look  would  be 
the  last  she  would  ever  give.  Oh 
descending  the  sta'u^    she  met  Janet 
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at  the  foot,  bustling  to  know  **  how  the 
guid  Madam  fen  hcr»el:-**  and  terri- 
lied  at  the  idea  of  entering  the  streets 
alone,  she  asked  the  good  creature  to 
accompany  her. 

"Troth  that  I  wull,  an  welcome," 

returned  Janet,  *'  though  tlie  guid  God 

kens,  1  wad  e*en  be  o'  sma'  sarvice, 

gin  onie  ane  sud  meddle  to  hairm  ye  !'* 

To  be  continued  in  our  next. 


for  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

IN  the  course  of  my  reading,  I 
lately  met  with  the  following  max- 
ims, extracted  from  a  Jaie  French  pub- 
lication, entitled  Maxims  and  Rejec- 
tions on  ditferent  subjects,  both  moral 
and  political,  by  M.  de  L***.  'ihey 
appear  to  be  founded  on  an  enlight- 
ened experience.  A  Reader. 

MAXIMS. 

1.  Tr^t  Fortune  as  you  would  do 
a  bad  soil :  do  not  disdam  the  harvest, 
liowever  small   it  may  prove. 

2.  The  events  foreseen  by  intelligent 
rafnds  generally  occur  :  but  fortune 
always  reserves  two  secrets,  the  epoch 
and  the  means. 

3.  Attracted  by  novelty,  buf  still 
the  slave  of  habit,  man  spends  hi^ 
liie  m  desiring  change,  acHd  at  the 
same  time  he  is  continually  sighing 
after  repose. 

4.  Ennui  is  a  malady  for  which 
labour  is  the  remedy  :  pleasure  is 
merely  a  palliative. 

5.  Baseness  always  endeavours  to 
degrade  that,  whidi  on  tlie  part  of 
men  is  the  most  nobje  to  confer,  and 
the  most  pleasant  to  receive.. ..well, 
merited  praise. 

6.  Your  greatest  enemy  is  not  al- 
ways be  to  whom  you  may  have 
done  an  ill  office,  for  he  may  be 
generous:  but  if  you  have  been  of- 
fended by  a  coward,  be  assuced  that 
he  will  ever  attempt  your  destrbction, 
for  he  is  ofiraid  of  your  resentm^ent^ 
and  fear  never  pardons. 

7.  Virtue  is  the  triumph  of  gene« 
rosity  over  interest 

8.  Honour  is  the  offspring  of  cou* 
ragp  and  of  vanity. 

9.  Listen  to  counsel  and  brave  cri- 
ticism. 

10.  The  great  difficulty  in  educa- 
tion consists  in  keeping  cHildren  under 
due  submission,  without  at  the  same 
^e  degrading  their  characters. 


11.  The  spirit  of  domination  is  first 
disclosed  in  early  infancy,  it  dimin- 
ishes during  youth,  and  never  returns 
during  old  age,  but  along  with  its  other 
weaknesses. 

12.  I'he  self-love  of  fools  is  an  ex- 
cuse, but  not  a  justification  for  that 
of  men  of  sense. 

13.  When  by  any  accident,  flattery 
does  not  succeed,  it  is  not  its  faulty 
but  that  of  the  flatterer. 

14.  Ihe  pride  of  men  of  birth 
would  be  the  most  foolish  and  insup- 
portable species  of  vanity,  were  it  not 
for  the  pride  of  uptarts. 

J  r>.  Myr  good  friends,  are  you  sure 
that  ten  years  hence  you  wiirbe  able 
to  recollect  the  names  of  all  your 
present  friends? 

1§.  Fear  and  hope  divide  life ;  plea- 
sure and  sorrow  occupy  but  a  few 
moments  of  it. 

17.  What  inconsistency !  men  arc 
conducted  even  to  death  through  fear. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Be(fast  Magazine, 

SIR, 

READING  the  travels  of  Mr. 
To^Misend,  in  Spain,,  the  other 
day,  the  following  passage  struck  mtf 
as  forcibly  applying  to,  and  as  clear- 
ly throwmg  light  on  the  aflTaire  of 
this  country,  as  weH  as  containing  va- 
luable hintfi  on  education,  that  I  have 
copied  it  out,  and  send  it  for  insertion 
to  your  very  useful  publication.  1 
leave  your  readers  to  make  their  own 
comment,  and  i  request  them  not 
to  do  so,  without  previous  and  dis- 
passionate reflection.  T  ain  your 
numble  servant,  Kumenes. 

"  W'hen  1  directed  my  course  to- 
wards Salamanca,  it  was  with  a  view 
of  paying  a  visit  by  appointment  to  the 
Marquis  of  Oviedo;  but  unfortunately 
for  roe,  uhen  i  arrived,  I  jbund  he 
was  detained  by  illness  at  Madrid ; 
this  disappointment  was  the  more 
vexatious  because  1  had  no  letters,  nor 
any  prospect  of  being  introduced.  £ 
ventured  however  to  present  myself 
to  Doctor  Curtis,  President  of'  the 
Irish  College,  who  received  me  with 
politeness,  took  nie  under  ^  his  pro- 
tection,* and  during  my  ten  days  a. 
bode  at  Salamanca  considered  me  as 
part  of  his  family  (the  situation  is 
then  described,  and  Mr.  T.  goes  on) 
The   church  is    in  common   to  both 
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establishments,  and  is  built  upon  such 
a  plan  as  must  do  credit  to  ihe  taste, 
as  well  as  to  the  wealth  of  the  dis- 
graced community  (the  Jesuits.)  In  the 
Irish  College,  three  score  Students  are 
received  at  a  time,  and  when  these 
are  sent  back  lo  Ireland,  the  same 
number  from  thence  are  admitted,  to 
be,  like  them,  trained  up  for  the  minis- 
try ;  their  course  of  education  reqiiires 
eight  years.  They  are  expected  to 
come  ueil  founded  in  the  languages, 
and  of  the  time  allowed  to  them  in 
Spain,  four  years  are  given  up  to  philo- 
sophy, the  remainder  to  divinity.  The 
mode  of  giving  lee  lures  is  perhaps  pe- 
culiar to  themselves,  but  worthy  to 
be  followed  in  our  universities.  Ihe 
Students  have  questions  proposed  for 
their  discussion  twice  every  day,  and 
on  these  they  are  informed  what  books 
to  read ;  then  supposing  the  subject 
to  admit  of  a  dispute,  it  is  carried  on 
by  two  of  them,  under  the  direction 
of  a  Moderator,  who  gives  assistance, 
when  it  is  wanted,  and  guides  them 
to  the  truth  ;  where  this  mode  of 
proceeding  is  not  admissible,  tlie  Tu- 
tors, instead  of  giving  fonnal  lessons, 
employ  themselves  in  the  examination 
of  their  Pupils,  and  the  business  of 
instruction  is,  thus  greatly  expedited. 
Pr.  Curtis  lives  with  his  pupils,  like 
a  father  with  his  children,  and  although 
in  a  state  of  banishment,  seems  happy 
in  the  discharge  of  his  important  func- 
tions. It  is  however  much  to  be  la- 
mented, that  he  and  they  should  be 
Teduced  to  the  necessity  of  seeking 
that  protection  in  a  foreign,  distant 
country,  to  which  they  are  entitled 
in  their  own  ;  this  kind  of  persecution 
is  neither  just,  nor  politic;  it  is  cer- 
tain that  ignorance  and  bigotry  have 
a  strong  connection. 

Would  you  overcome  inveterate 
prejudices?  and  are  you  anxious  to 
banish  superstition  ?  let  in  the  light ; 
would  3  ou  conciliate  the  affections  of 
those  who  differ  from  you  in  their 
religious  creed  ?  no  longer  persecute  : 
embrace  them,  and  from  ene^nies,  they 
will  become  ^our  friends;  let  in  the 
light,  and  difference  of  ppinion  dies 
away ;  Catholics  in  the  more  en- 
lightened countries,  are  no  longer 
papists ;  their  whole  system  is  gping  to 
decay ;  and  without  claiming  more  than 
common  sagacity,  we  may  venture  to 
foretel,     that    in  proportion   as   the 


limits  of  toleration  shall  be  extended, 
all  that  cannot  bear  the  li^ht  will 
gradually  v^mish,  till  the  distinction 
between  Catholic  and  Piolestant  >hall 
cease.  To  hasten  this  event,  the  e- 
ducaiion  of  Catholics,  in  Ireland  for 
the  purpose  of  the  ministry,  should 
not  only  be  connived  at,  but  stiould 
meet  with  all  possible  encourageraeiit.*' 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

IN  the  present  scare- ity  of  flax-seed  it 
looks  as  if  Hemp  Could  in  some 
cases  be  substituted  in  the  manufacture 
of  the  coarser  fabi  ics,  instead  of  Flax. 
Last  year  the  Linen-board  published 
a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  and  as 
in  the  present  crisis,  it  has  become 
of  still  greater  importance,  we  hope 
some  active  measures  will  be  speedily 
adopted  by  the  Board  to  encourage 
the  sowing  of  Hemp,  and  the  manu- 
facture of  it  into  linen.  In  the  mean 
time  to  give  our  aid  to  promote  the 
publicity  of  the  plan,  we  annex  the 
fore  part  of  their  advertisement  of 
last  ^'ear,  and  give  an  Extract  from 
the  general  view  of  the  agriculture  of 
the  County  of  Suffolk,  abridged  from 
their  pamphlet.  In  our  next  number 
we  expect  to  resume  the  subject. 

CULTURE  OF  HEMP. 
Linen-ho^rd,  March  i,  1808. 

The  soil  best  calculated  for  raising 
hemp,  is  rich,  loamy  land,  or  bog  tho- 
roughly drained,  well  manured,  and 
covered  with  lime-stone  gravel,  clay> 
or  sand  ;  but  any  soil  that  is  mode- 
rately good,  anci  in  a  proper  tilth, 
will  answer  beneficially.  A  crop  of 
potatoes  in  the  year  prece<liDg,  or 
rape,  or  turnips  in  tlie  year  in  which 
the  hemj)-seccl  is  to  be  sown,  will  bo 
found  a  good  preoaration.  A  bemp 
crop  will  be  found  in  general  to  pre> 
pare  well  for  wheat 

'Ihe  time  of  sowing  is  from  Febru- 
ary to  the  end  of  April,  if  the  sea- 
son permits,  the  fanner  should  not 
defer  the  sowing  longer ;  but,  like  flax, 
it  may  be  sown  as  late  as  the  mid- 
dle of  May.  Care  should  be  taken 
ta  keep  the  birds  o^  the  land,  till  the 
seed  vegetates. 

The  time  of  pulluig  is  about  thir- 
teen weeks  firom  the  time  of  sowing: 
the  leaves  turning  yellow,  and  the 
stalks  white,  are  signs  of  its  maturity 
for  that  purpose.  *  ^^^.^ 
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lliere  arc  two  kinds  of  h^mp, 
male  and  female.  The  male  is  dis- 
t'inguishe<l  by  a  small  yellow  flower 
oil  lis  hi*ad,  almost  as  ^ne  in  its  na- 
ture as  dust,  which,  when  ripe,  is 
blown  over  the  iield,  impregnating  the 
female  plants  which  bear  the  seed, 
'ihe  distinction  of  the  sex  or  species 
may  aUo  be  known  by  the  dilterent 
bize  of  the  stalk,  ^the  female  being  the 
grosser  of  the  two.  Both  kinds  may 
be  pulled  togetlier,  but  if  it  be  the 
intention  of  the  farmer  to  save  tlic 
seed,  the  female  hemp,  on  account  of 
its  bearing  the  seed,  must  be  permitted 
to  remain  longer. 

MANAGEMENT. 

The  crop  when  pulled  is  to  be  wa- 
ter-rotted and  set  up  in  stooks  or 
spread  on  the  grass,  m  the  same  manner, 
and  for  the  same  time,  as  tlax;  the 
time  varying  of  course,  as  in  the  case 
of  flax,  with  the  ^late  of  the  weather. 
The  female  plants  pulled  late,  should  be 
siooked  in  small  bundles  in  the  field, 
after  palling,  for  a  few  daySt  so  as 
that  the  seed  may  harden,  ancl  thereby 
separate  easy  in  the  thrashing  or  rip- 
ling  ;  the  latter  of  which  is  to  be 
{)refcrred,  because  the  stem  suffers 
ess  in  the   process. 

EXTRACT  FROM  THE  AGRfCULTURAL 
SURVEY  OF  SUFFOLK. 

The  district  of  country  in  which 
this  article  of  cultivation  is  chiefly 
found,  extends  from  Eye  to  f5eccles, 
spreading  to  the  breadth  of  about 
ten  miles,  «hich  oblong  of  country 
may  be  considered  as  its  head- quar- 
ters. 

It  is  m  the  hands  of  both  farmers 
and  cottagei-s ;  but  it  is  very  rare  to 
see  more  than  five  or  six  acres  in  the 
occupation  of  any  on6  man.  With 
cottagers,  the  more  common  method 
is,  to  sow  it  'every  year  on  the  same 
land:  there  is  a  piece  at  Hoxne,  which 
has  been  under  this  crop  for  seventy 
succes:»ive  years.  The  soil  preferred 
is,  what  is  called  bi  the  district,  mixed 
land,  (hat  is,  sandy  loam,  moist  and 
putrid,  but  without  being  si  iff  or  te- 
nacious; in  one  word,  the  best  land 
the  country  contains;  and  does  well, 
as  may  be  supposed,  on  old  meadow, 
and  low  bottoips  near  rivers.  They 
manure  for  it  with  great  attention; 
90  that  it  may  be  taken  as  a  maxim, 
that  hemp  b  not  often  sown  without 


this  preparation :  of  dimg  and  moulds, 
twenty-five  three-horse  loads  per  acre; 
of  dung  alone,  :ii\teen  loads.  Ihis 
is  done  directly  after  wheat  sowing 
is  finished. 

llie  tillage  consists  in  three  earths, 
with  harrowing  sufficient  to  make  the 
soil  perfectly  fine ;  and  it  is  laid  fiat, 
with  as  few  furrows  as  possible. 

Time  of  sowing:  firom  the  middle 
to  the  end  of  April ;  but  will  bear 
being  sown  all  May.  It  is  often  found 
that  the  early  sown,  yields  hemp  of 
the  best  quality. 

Quantity  of  seed :  eleven  pecks  per 
acre,  at  the  price  of  one  shillinjp  to 
two  shillings  a  peck,  generally  fiom 
sixteen  to  eighteen  pence.  Much  is 
brought  from  Downham,  and  the  fens; 
the  seeded  hemp  is  not  so  good  by 
eighteen  pence  or  two  shillings  the 
stone. 

No  weeding  is  ever  given  to  it, 
tlie  hemp  destroying  every  x>ther  plant. 

It  is  pulled  thirteen  or  fourteen 
weeks  after  sowing;  the  wetter  the 
season  the  longer  it  stands;  and  it 
bears  a  dry  year  better  than  a  wet 
one;  they  make  no  distinction  in  pulling 
between  the  male  and  female;  or 
femble  and  seed  hemp,  as  denominatea 
in  some  places.  In  the  Cambridge- 
shb^  fens  they  are  frequently  sepa- 
rated, which  may  arise  from  tlieir 
hemp  being  coarser,  and  the  stalk 
larger.  'Ilie  price  of  pullmg  is  one 
shilling  a  pec-k  of  the  seed  sown,  or 
eleven  shiuings  an  acre,  and  beer; 
btit  if  it  comes  in  harvest,  the  ex- 
pence  is  higher.  It  is  tied  up  in 
small  bundles,  called  biiits. 

It  is    always    water-r^/^erf  ;*    clay 
pits  preferred  to  any   running  water, 

♦  Generolly;  but  iu  a  circle,  of  about 
six  miles  round  Thilleniianj,  the  greater 
part  is  never  put  into  the  water  at  all, 
but  is  dew-relted  which  is  done  by  lay- 
ing it  on  pasture  ground,  for,  from  three 
to  six  weejcs,  according  to  the  season, 
and  turned  five  or  six  times.  This  pro- 
cess to&U  about  one  shilling  per  stone, 
per  acre,  including  pulling,  spreading;, 
turninp,  and  getiini?  up :  and  the  hemp 
at  market  is  not  worth  so  much  by  two 
shillings  per  stone,  as  that  which  hath 
been  water- retted,  and  therefore  probably 
the  custom  of  dt^w-rutting  ii>  only  fol- 
lowed to  any  considerable  degree  where 
there  are  not  pits  sufficient  to  water- 
ret  what  grows  in  a    district. 
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and  cleaned  out  once  in  seven  or 
eight  years.  An  acre  of  three  small 
waggon  loads  are  laid  in  one  bed, 
lliey  will  water  five  times  in  the 
same  hole;  but  it  is  thought  by 
some  too  much.  If  necessary  to 
wait,  they  pull  as  the  hole  is  ready, 
not  choosmg  to  leave  it  oo  the  land 
after  being  pulled. 

It  is  generally  four  days  in  the 
•water,  if  the  weather  is  warm,  if  not, 
five;  but  they  examine  aiKl  judge  by 
feeling  it.  '1  he  exp*»nce  is  twelve  to 
tifteen  shillings  an  acre. 

The  grassing  requires  about  five 
weeks ;  and  if  there  are  showers,  con- 
stantly turned  thrice  aweik;  if  not, 
twice  a  week.  '1  his  is  always  ou  grass 
laud  or  layers.  It  is  done  by  uonien ; 
the  expence  ten  shillings  an  acre.  It 
is  then  tied  up  hi  large  bundles  of 
eight  or  ten  baits,  and  carted  home 
to  a  bam  or  house  to  break  directly. 

Breaking  is  done  by  the  stone,  at 
one  stiilling.  'i  here  are  many  people 
io  the  distrk:t  who  do  it,  and  earn 
fifteen  or  sixteen  |>e»ct*  a  day,  and 
beer.  The  otTal,  called  hemp  ifieaves, 
maken  good  fud  and  sells  at  two- 
pence per  stone.  ^ 

ft  is  (hen  markriahle,  and  sold  by 
sample  at  Dis,  Hailiug,  Bungay,  &c. 
price  5s,  6d.  to  8s.  a  stone;  ge- 
nerally 7s.  6d.  in  I79i,  10s.  In  1801, 
14s. 

The  buyer  heckles  it,  which  is  done 
at  Is.  (xl.  a  stone;  he  makes  it  into 
two  or  three  sorts ,  loug  sirikr,  short 
wtrike,  and  ptdl  tozv,  VVomen  buy 
h  ami  spin  it  into  yarn,  which  they 
carry  to  market,  anil  sell  at  prices 
proportioiicd  to  Uie  fineness.  'J'his 
the  weaver  buys,  who  converts  k 
into  cliiti),  which  is  sold  at  market 
alscx  The  spinners  earn  better  and 
more  steady  wagt^  than  by  wool:  a 
common  hand  will  do  two  skeins  a 
day,  three  of  which  are  a  clue,  at 
nine-pence;  consequently  she  earns 
sixpence  a  day;  and  will  look  to  her 
family  and  i\o  half  a  clue. 

The  fabrics  wrouglit  in  this  coun- 
ty from  their  own  hemp,  have  great 
merit.  They  make  it  to  3s.  6d.  and 
4?.  6tl.  a  yard,  yard  wide,  for  shirts; 
a  id  I  was  shown  sheets  and  (able  li- 
nen, now  <iuite  good,  after  twenty 
years  wear.  Huckabaicks  for  table 
linn,  I3d.  to  7s.  a  yard,  ell  wide. 


The  produce  of  an  acre  may,  oo 
an  average,  be  reckoned  forty-five 
stone,  at  7s.  6d.  Some  crops  nse  to 
fifty-live,  and  even  more ;  and  there 
are  bad  ones  so  low  as  twenty-five. 
If  sold  on  the  ground  as  it  stands, . 
generally  one  sbill'mg  a  rod,  or  81.  an 
acre, 

'l"he  common  method  is  to  sow  tur- 
nips on  the  land  immediatehr  afiker 
the  hemp  is  cleared  :  thb  is  for  pro- 
ducing, among  the  little  occupiers, 
some  food  for  a  cow  and  the  family. 
With  good  management,  one  ploughing 
and  one  hoeing  will  carry  them  to  the 
value  of  30i.  But  an  evil  arising  from 
tile  practice  is,  that  the  land  mu5t  for 
the  next  crop,  be  mucked  in  the 
spring,  when  carting  does  more  da- 
mage. When  grain  is  sown  after  tlje 
hemp,  it  is  wheat;  and  these  are  the 
best  crops  in  the  country,  as  nothing 
is  esteemed  to  clean  land  like  tiits 
plant.  After  the  wheat,  barley,  or 
oats;  and  this  great  also. 

Finding  the  profit  so  great,  I  de- 
manded why  the  culture  did  not  in^ 
crease  rapidly  ?^  I  was  answered  that 
its  coming  in  the  midNt  of  h:irvest 
was  embarrassing,  and  that  the  atten- 
tion it  demanded  in  eviery  stage  of 
its  progress  was  great ;  being  liable 
to  be  spoiled  if  the  utmost  care  was 
not  perpetual. 

It  is  considered,  and  with  great 
justice,  throughout  the  district,  to  be 
of  inhnlte  consequence  to  the  country  ; 
and  especially  to  the  poor,  who  are 
entirely  supported  by  it,  and  are 
now  earning  six-pence  a  day  by  spiu- 
n'mg,  with  more  ease  tiian  three-|>ejice 
is  gaine<l  on  the  other  side  of  the 
county  by  wool. 

The  culture  has  increased  consid- 
erably in  the  Ijast  ten  years. 

A  manufacturer  at  Sfowmarket,  thus 
communicates  to  me  on  this  subject, 
from  whose  account  it  appears  that 
there  are  variations: — *'  Hemp  may* 
be  grown  with  success,  on  the  same 
land,  many  years,  by  manuring  annual- 
ly. The  quantity  of  seed  usually  sown, 
is  firom  nnie  to  twelve  pecks  pei^  a- 
cre ;  varying  with  the  strength  oftbe 
soil,  and  the  custom  of  the  country. 
In  those  places  where  the  finest  and 
best  hemps  are  grown,  twelve  pecks 
b  a  common  quantity. 

<«The  soil  aud  season  make  a  very 
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material  diflference  in  Ihe  produce  and 
quality.  An  acre  will  pr9duce  from 
25  to  60  stone  ;  an  average  crop  may 
be  estimated  about  36  or  38. 

**  Hemp,  when  left  for  seed,  is  sel- 
dom water-retied^  from  the  additional 
trouble  and  expense ;  but  1  am  of 
opniioQ,  it  would  be  better  if  so  done. 
It  is  generally  stacked  and  coveretl 
during  the  winter,  and  is  spread  upon 
meadow- land  in  January  or  February. 
If  the  season  suits  (particularly  if  co- 
vered with  snow)  it  will  come  to  a 
good  colour,  and  make  strong  coarse 
cloths.  It  is  much  inferior  to  ht*mp 
pulled  in  proper  time  and  water- 
retted. 

"Ihe  custom  of  some  places  i?  to 
dew-ret  their  hemp ;  that  is  to  spread 
it  on  meadow-land  as  soon  as  pulled, 
and  turned  Irequently;  but  this  is  a 
very  bad  method  ot  retting  it;  the 
baiK  will  not  come  ot!"  completely — 
it  therefore  requires  more  violent  means 
of  bleaching  the  yarn,  and  consequently 
diminishes  the  strength.  It  is  likewise 
much  sooner  injured  in  rainy  seasons 
than  hemp  water  retted:  water-rttting 
is  performed  by  binding  the  hemp  in 
small  bunches,  with  the  under- hemp, 
when  pulled,  and  as  soon  as  may  be 
placed  in  row^s  crossing  each  other  in 
the  water,  and  umnersed.  Stagnant 
water  is  deemed  the  bes^ :  it  require^ 
four,  five,  or  six  days  steeping, 
till  the  outside  coat  easily  rubs  otF, 
and  is  then  spread  on  meadow  land, 
and  turned  frequently  until  finished. 
Tlic  same  water  will  not  be  proper 
for  receivii>g  hemp  more  than  three 
times  in  a  season,  and  the  first  water 
always  produces  the  best  colour,  in 
the  least  time. 

**  But  I  do  not  pretend  to  give 
exact  directions  for  managing  hemp  ; 
it  can  only  be  acquired  by  practice. 
When  the  hemp  is  retted,  it  is  bound 
up  in  sheaves  or  large  bunches,  and 
with  a  machine  called  a  brake,  the 
cambuck  is  broken  in  piece»,  and 
with  a  swingle  is  cleared  from  the 
small  remaining  pieces  of  tlie  caipbuck, 
and  then  bound  up  in  sto«ies.  In 
Suffolk  1 44  pounds  of  hemp  are  deem- 
ed  a  stone.  'Ihe  hemp  whi<h  breaks 
off  in  the  operation,  and  called  shorts, 
13  bound  up  by  itself,  and  is  about 
half  the  value  of  the  long  hemp. 
•*  The  price  of  breaking  hemp  varies 


with  the  length,  and  the  ease  or  dif- 
ficulty with  which  the  cambuck  se- 
parates from  it:  Irom  12(1.  to  18  or 
20d.  is  paid;  I'Jd.  ami  I4d.  are  the 
common  prices.  1  he  refuse  is  only 
fit  for  buining,  and  is  sold  from  one 
penny  to  two- pence  per  sack. 

•*  f  have  been  intormed  that  there 
are  mills  erect«xl  for  breaking  flax  ; 
and  as  the  mode  of  breaking  is  simi- 
Ur,  1  imagine  they  might  be  applied 
to  hemp.  ^ 

'*W'hen  the  hemp  is  broken  it  is 
fit  for  market,  and  is  purchased  by 
hecklers.  Dis,  Harlestcn,  and  Hales- 
worth,  are  considerable  markets  for 
hemp;  but  the  greatest  quantity  is 
sold  to  neighbouring  hecklers,  without 
carrying  to  market. 

"  1  he  prices  vary  very  much : 
dew-ret  hemp  fells  from  Is.  to  18d. 
or  2s.  louer  than  water-ret.  'Ihc 
present  prite  of  the  best  water-ret 
IS  about  8.  6d.  per  stone:  this  price 
is  very  high.  Dew-ret  hemp  is  proper 
for  coane  yarns  only  :  and  if  that 
were  made  from  water- retted  hemp, 
it  would  be  stronger  and  of  a  better 
colour. 

"  1  he  first  operat*:on  of  the  heckler, 
is  bunching  or  beating  the  hemp  ;  this 
was  formerly,  and  is  still,  in  some 
places,  done  by  hand  ;  but  in  Suffolk, 
is  now  always  done  by  a  mill,  wh'ch 
hfts  up  two,  and  fomefunes  three 
heavy  beaters  alternately,  that  play 
upon  the  hemp,  while  U  is  turned 
round  by  a  man  or  boy  4o  receive 
the  beating  regularly.  This  mill  is 
sometimes  wrought  by  a  horse,  and 
sometimes  by  water;  but  1  tliink  a 
machine  might  be  contrived  to  save 
the  expense  of  either.  In  this  I  may 
be  mi>laken. 

'*  '1  he  time  requisite  for  beating  the 
hemp,  varies  according  to  the  quali- 
ty of  it,  and  the  purposes  it  b  intended 
for;  the  finer  the  tow  is  intended  to 
be,  the  more  beating  the  hemp  requires. 
When  bunched  it  is  dressed  or  comb- 
ed by  drawing  it  through  heckles 
resembling  wool-comber's /  tools,  only 
fixed.  1  he  prices  paid  the  hectler 
vary  in  different  places,  and  with  the 
ditSerent  degrees  of  fineness  to  which 
it  is  dressed ,  from  three  farthings  to 
two- pence  per  pouml  is  pa  d  ;  and  the 
earnings  are  from  15d.orti6cl»  to  2^. 
per  day. 
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"  In  the  hemp  trade  there  arc  no 
fixed  rules  for  combing,  as  in  the  wool 
trade.  '1  he  same  hemp  is  dre^isecJ  finer 
or  coarser,  to  suit  the  demands  of  the 
purchasers.  It  is  sometimes  divided 
mto  two  or  three  sorts  of  tow,  and 
sometimes  the  whole  is  worked  toge- 
ther for  one  sort. — ^The  prices  of  tow 
vary,  from  about  6d.  to  18d.  per 
pound. 

*''J'he  heckler  either  sells  the  tow 
to  spinners  and  to  weavers,  or  puts  it 
out  to  spin  him'^elf,  and  sells  the  yam 
to  the  weavers.  The  prices  of  spinning 
vary  with  tlie  fineness  of  the  yarn : 

1  clue  from  a  pound  is  worth    d.       d, 

sp'nning,  about  ...    7    or  6} 
1|  clue  ti'om  a  pound, ....    8|  or  8 

2  clues  from  a  pound,  ...    94  or  9 
24  clues  from  a  pound,   .  .  .  lO^  or  10 

3  clues  from  a  pound,   ...  12        0 
"The  spinners  who  buy  the  tow, 

sell  their  yam  to  neighbouring  wea- 
vers, or  at  the  nearest  market.  The 
yam  is  reeled  in  many  places: — 2  yards, 
1  thread;  40  threads,  1  lea;  20  leas, 
1  skein;  3  skeins,  1  clue,  4800  yards: 
in  others — 3  yards,  1  thread ;  40  tnreads 
1  lea ;  20  leas,  1  skein  ;  2  skeins,  1 
clue,  4800  >ards.  The  former  is  the 
niO'>t  convenient  method  for  the  bleach- 
er and  weaver. 

'*  Weavers,  in  general,  purchase 
their  yam  from  spinners  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, or  at  markets,  and  deliver 
it  to  the  white>ter,  as  he  is  commonly 
called,  who  returns  it,  bleached,  to 
the  weaver;  receiving  20  or  21  for 
bleaching  120  clues. 

"  Bleaching  the  yarn  is  performed 
by  laying  it  in  large  tabs,  covered 
with  thick  cloths,  upon  which  ashes 
«re  placed;  and  pounng  hot  water 
daily  through  it,  turning  the  yarn 
freciuently,  until  the  bark  comes  off. 
It  is  (hen  rendered  whit«»r,  by  spreading 
it  on  poles  in  the  air.  Thi'^  is  a  diffi- 
cult part  of  the  business ;  the  art  con- 
sjsting  in  procuring  the  best  colour 
with  the  least  diminution  of  strength. 

"Weaving is,  in  general,  conducted 
in  the  nianner  1  have  slated :  that  is, 
by* purchasing  the  jam  at  market, 
and  utter  bleaching,  mal^ng  it  into 
cloth  of  various  degrees  of  fineness 
antl  breadth.  The  breadtlks  are  half- 
ell  ;  tiiree  quartern  wide ;  three  quarters 
and  a  nail ;  seven-eighths  and  yard-wide 


sheeting;  yard- wide;  seven  yards  one- 
eighth  wi('.e;  and  ell-wide.  Prices 
from  lOd.  per  yard,  half-ell- wide,  to  4s. 
or  4s.  6d.  eil-wide. 

"  Exceeding  good  huckaback  is  also 
made  from  hemp  for  towels  and  com- 
mon table- clot  lis.  The  h.w  priced 
hemps  are  a  general  wear  for  husband* 
men,  servants,  and  labouring  manu- 
facturers; the  soi;ts  from  18d.  to  2% 
per  yard,  are  the  iisual  wear  of  farmen 
and  tradesmen ;  the  finer  sorts,  seven- 
eighths  wide,  from  2s.  6d.  to  3s.  6d, 
per  yard,  are  preferred  by  many 
gentlemen,  for  strength  and  warmdi, 
to  other  linen. 

"The  largest  quantity  of  hemp  b 
sold  as  it  comes  from  the  \oom,  and 
bleached  by  the  purchasers;  but  some 
quantity  is 'bleached,  ready  for  weav- 
ing, either  by  the  weaver  or  by  a 
whitester:  this' is  done  by  boiling  it 
in  lye  (made  from  ashes)  and  fre- 
quently spreading  it  on  the  grass  till  it 
is  white. 

"  Many  weavers  vend  their  cloths 
entirely  by  retail,  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood ;  others  to  shopkeeoers, 
principally  in  the  counties'  of  Kor- 
folk  and  Suffolk,  and  in  part  of 
Essex  ;  and  others  at  Dis,  where  there 
is  a  hall  for  the  sale  of  hemp  cloth, 
once  a  week  ;  £fnd  at  Norwich,  wliere 
there  is  a  strt  et  occupied  by  weavers, 
from  different  parts  of  the  country, 
who  have  shops  in  it. 

"  The  earnings  of  the  journeyman 
weaver  vary  considerably,  from  the 
season  ;  frosty,  whidy,  and  verv  dr>' 
weather  being  unfavourable  ;  a^cf  they 
v^ry  sdso,  from  the  great  difference 
in  skiil,  and  tlie  quality  of  the  ma- 
terials to  work  upon:  tliey  may  earn 
from  about  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  day;  in 
extra  cases,  more. 

"  I  th'mk'.  Sir,  you  will  perceive, 
from  the  statement  I  have  given  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  hemp  trade 
is  conducted,  the  diflficulty  of  ascer- 
taining with  any  certainty,  the  profits 
arising  from  an  acre  of  hemp  convert- 
ed into  cloth 

"  'llie  hemp  mantjfticture  cannot  rival 
that  of  flax,  in  fineness;  nor  is  it 
desirable: — in  colour  it  is  by  no  means 
deficient,  and  possesses  this  advantage 
over  Irish  and  all  other  Knens,  that 
its  colour  improves  in  wearing,  while 
theirs  declines^      But   the  article    io 
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\ihicfa  EogKsh  h€ibp>  properly  manth 
fectured  stands  unrivalled,  b  the 
stifngth ;— flax  wiU  not  bear  the  lea&t 
compariioii  with  it,  in  this  respect; 
and  I  can  assert,  from  experience, 
that  it  is  far  superior  in  strength  to 
Russian — the  strongest  known  hemp 
Dtxt  to  the  English. 

"  The  necessity  of  keeping  up  the 
quality  of  the  cloths,  should  be  strong- 
)y  impressed  on  th^  weavers ;  perhaps 
if  premiums  were  given  for  the  best 
nonufactured  hemp  cloths,  it  might 
be  seniceable  uiiaer  proper  regula- 
tions. I  think  the  public  would  be 
found  very  much  disposed  to  encou- 
rage a  strong  manufacture  of  cloth; 
and  there  are  facts  which  induce  me 
to  think  so. 

"  Considerable  c^uantities  of  Russian 
sheeting  are  sold  m  England,  merely 
for  their  strength ;  as  tliey  are  coarser 
at  the  price  than  any  other  foreign 
linen. 

"  Suffolk  hemo  if  known,  would  al- 
ways be  preferred,  being  stronger  than 
Russian,  from  the  quality  of  the 
thread,  and  at  the  same  time,  lighter 
IB  washing  ;  which  is  ofteu  an  objection 
to  Russian. 

"  You  inquire  if  Suflblk  hemp  is  used 
ftjf  ropes  ?  t  T>elieve,  never.  It  is  too 
iioe  and  dear,  and  sacking  is  princi- 
pally made  from  Russian  Hemp,  aU 
though  the  ofial  of  English  is  some- 
limes  used." 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Mills,  of  Bury,  also 
writes  thus: — "  Hemp  delights  in  a 
black,  rich  mould,  the  ricuer  and 
stronger  it  is  the  better.  It  has 
sometimes  been  sown  upon  the  break- 
ing up  of  an  old  lay,  and  where  there 
Ubeen  sufficient  aepth,  with  success. 
I^the  land  be  well  worked  and  ma- 
ifored  with  30  loads  per  acre,  about 
a  fortnight  before  seed-time,  which 
is  fmm  the  beginning  to  the  end  of 
April :  if  sown  earlier,  as  the  plants 
*rc  almost  as  tender  as  French  beans, 
^  frosts  would  greatly  injure,  if  not 
'oially  destroy  them ;  the  sooner  (the 
«ason  permitting)  it  is  sown  the  bet- 
ItT,  though  it  l^as  be<^  sometimes 
^.fferred  idl  the  15lh  of  May.  1  hree 
bushels  and  a  half  of  good  bright 
^  are  sufficient  for  an  acre,  which 
shouW  be  gently  and  lightly  harrowed 
JMhe  birds  must  be  kept  off  the 
^  till  tlie  plants  appear;  the  time 

BEIJASTMACi.NO.  Yll. 


of  pulling  is  about  the  lyeginninjj  of 
August,  or  more  properly  speakmg, 
thirteen  «eeks  from  the  time  of  sow- 
ing: the  leaves  turning  vellow  and  the 
stalks  while,  are  signs  of  its  maturity  ; 
the  male  and  female  hemp  are  pulled 
together:  indeed,  when  the  crop 
is  th'ick>  it  is  impossible  to  sepa- 
rate them.  The  expense  of  pul- 
ling is  generally  estimated  at  one  shil- 
ling per  peck,  according  to  the  quan- 
tity originally  sowq. 

»'  W  hen  it  is  all  taken  up  and  bound 
in  small  bundles,  with  bands  at  each 
end,  to  such  a  bigness  as  you  can 
grasp  with  both  hands,  it  is  conveyed 
to  tiie  pond  of  standing  water  (if  a 
clay- pit,  tlie  better)  where  it  is  laid 
bundle  upon  bundle>  direct  and  across 

thus,  ll^l    this  is  termed   a  bed  of 

hemp,  and  after  it  is  piled  to  such  a 
thicKness  as  to  answer  the  depth  of 
the  water  (which  cannot  be  too  deep)* 
it  is  loaded  with  blocks  and  logs  o^ 
wood,  until  all  of  it  b  totally  immers- 
ed: after  remaining  in  this  state  four 
or  five  days,  as  the  weather  sliall  di- 
rect, it  is  taken  out  and  carried  to  a 
field  of  aftermath,  or  any  other  grasi* 
that  is  clean  and  free  from  cattle ; 
the  bundles  being  untied,  it  is  spread 
out  thin,  stalk  by  stalk;  in  this  state 
it  mu!>t  be  turned  every  other  <la\, 
especially  in  moist  weatiier,  lest  the 
worms  should  injure  it;  thus  it  re- 
niains  for  six  weeks  or  more;  then  it 
is  gathered  together,  tied  in  large 
bundles,  and  kept  dry f  in  a  house  till 
December  or  Jiuiuary,  when  the 
stalks  are  broken  and  the  bark  whollv 
freed  from  them,  by  an  instrument 
ca  led  a  breaker.  The  art  oi  breaking 
it,  by  a  labourer  of  common  capa-* 
chy,  would  be  learned  in  a  few  hours, 
aiHl  theawingiing  of  it,  whicli  follows, 
requiring  some  sleight  a^  well  as  la- 
bour, though  moie  difficult,  might  in 

-'^^ — " — ] — *— '"^ n--ii-  I  -        -    II  Mil  Hill  II 

*•*  1  b»8  deserves  ex'poi  lUiental  iiiqtiii  y, 
wattfriiig  hemp  it  a  partiarl  rotting, 
through  fermeittatinn;  the  vicinity  of 
th^  aimosphere  moiit  for  that  purpose 
be  D«ce»sary.  The  best  hemp  pond* 
I  have  seen,  hare  not  exceeded  the 
depth  of  six    feet." 

f  it  mieht  do  B^  well  stacktd,  i^ 
kfipt  perfectly  dry. 
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a  little  longer  time  be  acquired.  After 
hreakinff  and  swingling,  it  is  sent  to 
the  heckler  and  hemp  dresser,  to  be 
prepared  for  spinning,  according  to  the 
lincnessdesind. 

"  Should  the  hemp  stand  for  seetl, 
the  yam  of  it  will  never  be  so  white, 
as  it  is  not  watered,  but  onlv  spread 
on  the  grass  for  the  benefit  ot  the  dews ; 
it  will  not  be  improper  to  observe 
in  this  case,  after  it  is  lied  in  bundles 
it  is  set  up  like  wheat  in  shocks  till 
the  seed  will  freely  shed,  and  then 
threshed  out. 

"As  you  requested,  I  inquired,  if 
a  rich  sand  would  answer  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  hemp;  and  whether  wheat 
might  be  sown  after  it.  Both  the<e 
questions  were  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive.* 

The  reason  assigned  against  the 
wheat  was,  the  richness  of  the  land 
would  make  it  run  to  straw.  Oats 
is  the  general  crop^  after  hemp. — 
Turnips  sown  immediately  after  it, 
have  answered  tolerably  well." 


To  the  Editor  ofilie  Belfast  Magazinr, 

Sm,  ' 

ON  the  arrival  of  the  Belfast  Al- 
manack, for  the  year  1809  at 
this  place,  I  purchased  one,  as  1  pe- 
jierally  do,  being  conscious  of  the  uti- 
lity of  such  publications.  Celcslial  phe- 
nomena, viz.  Solar  and  Lunar  Eclip>es, 
Moon's  Phases,   &c.  were  flie  object 

,  of  my  first  perusal,  by  which  I  found 
that  on  the  29th  and  30th  days  of  A  (Til 
next,  there  will  be  a  Lunar  ecIipM*. 
A  few  days  ago  I  was  in  company 
with  a  gentleman  5\ho  was  pa  sing 
tliroU^h  this  town,  who  had  a  copy 
of  the  Gf-wf/evwwTiV  Almanack.  Onlook- 
iiift  over  it,  i  saw  that  on  the 'Jyth 
and    30th  days  of   April    next  tliere 

,  will  l)e  ?L Solar  eclipse,  not  2i  Lunar, 
as  stated  in  the  Belfast  Almanack. 
If  some    of   Tour    Astronomical  cor- 


♦  It  is  common  to  now  wlieat  after 
hemp  ill  various  parts  of  thin  kinflrdoiP, 
mid  hUo  in  France;  and  it  is  rttkoned 
one  of  the  best  prcparationji  for  that 
sraiii  ;  but  upon  a  nrh  black  mould, 
tt  e  observation  of  this  gentlf>mun  is 
probably  very  yMxt,  I  have  been  very 
ilite  benip   ou  good  sand««A.Vv 


^espoDc^^nts  wouW  be  so  kind  as  to 
let  me  know  if  either,  or  which,  of 
the  Almanacks  is  correct,  tliey  would 
oblige  Inqvirer. 

Cushendall,  February  20,   18li9, 


To  ihc  Editor  qf  the  Belfast  Magazine, 

SIR, 

0\  receiving  your  Magazine  for 
January,  I  was  much  surprized 
on  seeiiijj  such  a  gross  error,  as  ap- 
pears in  printing  my  account  ot  Car- 
rickfergus  ;  namely,  such  a  large  por- 
tion lett  out  entirely.  Supposing  it  to 
have  been  lost,  1  send  you  tiie  part 
that  is  left  otit,  hoping  ycu  W'ill  in- 
sert it  in  your  Magazine  for  Febru- 
ary. S.M.S. 
Int*  folhiv'inz  »hould  precefk  the  vrtide 
in  p,  24,  of  hsl  So. 
Three  miles  north  of  the  town,  is 
a  large  hike  of  fresh  water,  called 
Ix)ugh-morn,  about  a  mile  and  a 
quarter  long,  and  upwards  of  half  a 
mile  broad  ;  very  little  water  runs 
into  it,  but  a  stream  runs  out,  which 
toms  a  cotton  mill  ;*  its  water  is 
supposed  to  be  formed  by  a  large 
spring  near  its  centre,  as  tliere  is  no 
appearance  of  any  near  its  margin. 
']  lie  w  ater  is  very  pure  and  is  well 
stored  with-  pike  and  eels  of  a  larje 
size.  Near  this  has  been  lately  built 
a  Meeting-house,  belonging  to  that 
sect  of  Dissenters  called  Covenanters, 
or  Mountain-men.  Two  miles  West 
of  this  lough,t    on  the    fop  of  a  hill 


*  IJe^ides  the  abovf-nientioned  stream, 
nbout  a  mile  from  this  lou|th,  towanis 
the.  town,  af  a  place  called  Sulla-tober 
*is  a  Very  larce  spriii?  of  water,  wbioh 
turns  a  rotton-mill  in  the  driest  season; 
it  is  supposed  to  be  a  part  of  the  water 
of  this  lough,  which  has  a  subterraueous 
pasj^acre  thither. 

f  Correrninjr  rtsOrijrin  there  is  the  foi; 
lowing  abVnrd  tradition  :  That  it  was  once 
a  larj^e  to\rn,  wften  one  evening  an  old 
man  rame  into  it  seeking  a  k»di;ing:,  and 
ht'injr  refu^iid  by  sev»;ral  people  he  said 
•*  altho'jiih  it  was  a  Jown  then,  it  would 
be  a  louph  ei*«  raorn.**  He  in<^tantly 
left  the  town  and  letired  to  an  adjacent 
hill  ;  th«*  people  were  st)on  alarmed  by 
tire  ground  shakincr.  and  eels  risine  a- 
bo»it  the  hearth-stono!* !  when  lo^in 
an  in!<;tant  th*:  town  siink  to  rif»e  no  iii<%ej 
and  it  bas  £iuce  been  called  L<»ugli-moni. 
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called  Slleve-tnie,  is  one  of  these  cairns 
iA  stones  which  are  iomui  m  lielancl, 
and  the  uortliern*  countries.  i  hese 
stones  have  no  regular  tbrin,  but  are 
a  confused  heap;  ilieyaie  commonly 
believed  to  be  funeral  piles  of  tiie 
tiead.  About  a  mile  N.  E.  from  hence 
is  a  catni  similar  to  the  above,  called 
Cainmancavie.  At^jo-u-  ig  Slieve-true 
U  the    Ree-hill  where  a  lioi-se-market 


*  Dr.  Johnson  speaks  of  some  ot"  these 
rdiriis  ill  his  j<Miniey  to  the  Western 
rles;  and  concludes  they  were  funeral 
UionuineQts  of  the  dead.  Mr.  John  Ueli 
{of  Antermony)  also  says;  **  In  th^ 
northern  extremity  of  Siberia,  about  8 
or  10  days  journey  from  Tomsky,  there 
14  a  plain  containing?  thetouitts  of  several 
heroes  who  perished  in  combat.  They 
may  be  easily  distint^uished  by  heaps  oi 
c^rth  and  stones  with  whieh  they  ure 
covered."  The  carins  iu  this  Kimrdtjm 
are  »aid  to  have  been  erected  by  the 
Uauneii,  or   Danes. 


and  race  are  held  each  Christmas- 
day;  the  country  people  resort itt^  hitlier 
lo'iasie  the  pleasures  of  tJie  turt.  '1  he 
soil  here  is  mostly  covered  with  heath 
and  moss,  among  whuh  are  found 
the  bed-grouse  or  moor-cock  ;  plover 
are  also  found  below  in  the  marshes. 
About  two  miles  from  the  town,  near 
the  road  leading  to  Ballyclare  are  two 
\cvy  romantic  cascades,  they  are  boui 
situated  id  delightful  dells,  ou  the 

The  second  part  of  the  description 
of  Curritk/trgux  lias  printed  verlxuifn 
/rotn  die  copy  unit  to  the  publishers, 
liiih  the  excption  of  iivo  or  three 
ziords  at  the  b'ti* inning,  ivlure  tfie  con- 
luction  hetivee?!  tlie  parts  was  evtdcnili/ 
iiHomplete ;  the  omission  uhich  Itas 
occurred  cannot  therefore  be  imputable 
to  the  Magazine,  but  must  luive  arisen 
froifi  some  part  of  tlie  Manuscript  luiV' 
ing  been  mislaid,  or  lost  in  tiie  car* 
riage  to  Bdjast,  Kdjt. 
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SKETCH    OF    THE    LIFE    OF   WILLIAM 
BAWES,  M.D. 

One  of  the  chief  jtromoters  of  tlie  Roj/al 
Humane  Society y  for  tlie  restoration 
of  suspended  respirailo'i^  uiih  some 
account  of  that  bciwcoleiU  Institu- 
tion. 

IN  a  warlike  age,  when  the  praise 
of  the  military  hero  occupies  so 
much  of  public  attention,  both  in  con- 
versati»>n  and  writing,  it  may  be  userul 
to  step  a>iiie  and  contemplate  the  cha- 
racters of  the  benelaclor-  of  munkjnd, 
who  seek  to  found  their  fame  on  pro- 
moting the  happiness  of  tiieir  fellow- 
men,  and  with  a  noble  enthusiasui, 
Uot  wWl  understood,  nor  duly  appre- 
ciated in  this  selfish  age,  make  good 
their  claims  to  the  trtdy  honourable 
dhlinction  of  the  civi^  wreath. 

William  Hawes  was  born  at  Isling- 
ton, of  respectable  pareut&i  on  No- 
vember 2Stl),  1736.  After  receiving 
hi^  education  at  St.  Paul's  School,  he 
vent  as  an  apprentice  in  the  year 
1751,  to  Mr.  Corson,  ao  emtuent 
apothecary  at  Lambeth.  On  tne  ter- 
m  uation  of  his  apj>renticeship  he  at- 
teiKled  with  great  diligence  tne  lectures 
given  at  the  hospital,    aud  by  the  dii- 


ferent  lecturers  of  the  time.  His  fa- 
vourite lecnirer  was  the  late  Dr. 
Getir^e  Fordyte,  and  on  whom  h« 
attended  for  »v)me  time  alter  he  en- 
tered into  businest,  living  in  his  im- 
med  ate  nei^hl)OUrhood.  In  1759  he 
settled  as  an  apothecary  in  the  Strand  ; 
here  he  pnctised  for  inaoy  years*,  with 
<:<insiderable  success  to  his  patients  aiid 
himself. 

In  the  spring  of  1774,  Mr.  Hawes 
publislied  his  **  account  of  the  late  Dr. 
Goklsmith's  illness,  so  lar  as  it  relate* 
to  the  exhibition  of  Dr.  James*  Pow- 
der, together  with  remarks  on  the  use 
and  abuse  of  that  powerlul  medicine, 
in  the  beginning  of  acute  disease." 
Dr.  C>oldsmitij  was  his  intimate  friend. 
Mr.  Uawes*  only  motive  in  this  pub- 
lication apjjears  to  have  been  the  wish 
of  being  serviceab  e  to  others,  and 
to  prevent  men,  if  possible,  from  de- 
stroying timr  own  lives  by  the  injudi- 
cious use  of  strong,  and,  what  are  called 
infallible  vemedie*.  *'  If  the  desire  I  have 
(lie  observes)  to  warn  mankind  against 
tne  fatal  eliects  produced  by  the  in- 
discriminauf  exhibition  of  various 
poteni  medicines  ha-,  betrayed  me  into 
ail    Uiiproj^r  waiiuih  of    compression. 
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I  hope  to  stand  excused  by  the  hu* 
mane  and  sensible  part  of  the  public, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  preser- 
▼ation  of  the  lives  of  my  fellow  crea- 
tures was  my  principal  inducement 
to  it"  He  acknowledges,  however, 
with  the  greatest  candour,  tliat  much 
good  has  arisen  from  the  proper  and 
skilful  exhibition  of  Dr.  James*  Pow- 
der, in  many  cases  of  fever,  but  de- 
clares that  he  has  also  seen  several 
cases  in  which  it  lias  proved  highly  inju- 
rious. In  an  advertisement  to  a  fourth 
edition  of  this  account,  he  remarks, 
**It  is  not  my  disposition  to  be  uncan- 
did,  nor  my  wish  to  injure  the  cir- 
cumstances of  any  man,  but  what- 
soever, in  the  fonn  of  medit  ine  appears 
likely  to  produce  a  public  injury,  I 
am  determined  to  expose.  I  have  made 
quacks  of  all  denommations  my  sworn 
enemies,  but  what  medical  man  of 
honour  and  reputation  wou'.d  wish  to 
be  upon  tolerable  terms  with  the  mur» 
derers  of  the  human  racer" 

It  may  not  be  an  unsuitable  digres- 
sion in  this  place,  to  notice  the  prone- 
|iess  to  credulity,    as    exemplified   in 
the  extensive  safe  of  quack  medicines, 
which,  since  the  days  ot  Dr.  Goldsmith, 
haVe     iucreased  ,  \\\     an     astimishing 
degree.     Dr.   Goldsmith's  death    was 
supposed  to  be  occasioned  by  taking 
]^r.     James*      Powders,     a    medicine 
which  undor  judicious  admuiistration, 
has  been  found  to  be  seviceable,    but 
like  all  other  potent  medicines,    may 
prove  injurious  in  unskilYid  hands.     But 
m  later  times  we  have  seen  men  rise 
to  eminence  and  wealth  by  the  grossest 
impositions  on  public  credulity.     Dr, 
John   Fothergill  in   h'S  vbrks  had  to 
caution  against  a  quack  medicine  sold 
under  his  name,  and  we  still  see  the 
imposition    continued    by     ailvertise- 
menls  in  tiie  news- papers,  of  Fother- 
gill's   Essence  of  \'ipers,    with  a  putF 
of  its  virtues,   and  claiming  with   evi- 
dent   falsehood,     the  sanction    of    his 
nan>e.      Dr.  Brodum,  of  London,  and 
Dt,  8oU«n<»n,    of   Liverpool,  contiirtie 
to  obtrude  their  nostrums  and  to  odend 
the  eye  of  delicacy   by  their  pulling 
advertisements;     the    continuance    of 
which,  Irom  lime  to  time,   prove  the 
extent  ot  their  imposition,     and    the 
cullibility  of  the  piinlic.  ^Ignorance  19 
themoih'erof  credulity. 
A  few  medical   u^axims  extremely' 


simple,  and  of  easy  comprehension, 
would,  if  duly  considered,  remove  this 
prejudice  of*^  the  public  mind,  in  fa- 
vour of  quack  medicines. 

Medicines  to  be  really  usefiU,  must 
possess  a  considerable  de^ee  of  potcsi- 
cv,  and  if  this  power  is  uifduly  ap- 
plied, it  may  produce  much  mischief. 
Hence  we  may  see  the  absurdity  of 
the  phrase  90  often  thoughtlessly  u^ed, 
"such  an  article  is  simple,  if  it 
does  no  good,  it  can  do  no  harm.**  If 
it  really  be  of  this  nature,  it  is  pro- 
bably equally  incapable  of  do'ng  good 
or  luirm,  but  too  often  it  may  n*^t 
prove  as  innocent  as  suspected,  but 
possess  the  power  of  doing  much  in- 
jury. A  second  maxim  is,  that  no 
medicine  can  be  suitable  for  every 
disease,  combined  as  diseases  frequent- 
ly are  with  each  other,  and  diversified 
as  the  temperaments  ind  constitutions 
of  mankind  are,  so  that  what  may  be 
suitable  under  certain  c'nrcumstances, 
may  under  those  of  an  opposite  ten- 
dency be  totally  unfit.  But  quack 
medicines  are  indiscriminately  appbed 
to  all,  and  doubtless  they  produce 
many  hurtful  consequences  on  the 
constitutions  of  the  dupes^  who  so 
thoughtlessly   use  them. 

V\e  now  come  to  notice  the 
commencement  of  a  society,  which 
has  been  productive  of  much  good, 
and  in  which  the  Doctor  eminently 
and  virtuously  distinguished  himself,  ft 
is  to  be  remarked  that  in  1776  be 
received  his  diploma  of  M.  D. 

In  the  year  17(>7  a  Societv  was  in- 
stituted at  Amsterdam  for  the  recov- 
ery of  the  drowned,  in  consequence 
of  some  instances  of  recovery  which 
had  been  happily  effected  a  short 
time  before  in  Switzerland.  Memoirs 
of  this  bocicty  were  published,  and  a 
copy  of  them  brought  from  Holland 
by  Dr.  Cogan  ;  these  he  translated 
in  1773,  in  order  to  show  to  the 
British  public  tl>e  practicability  ofr«*- 
coverin«  persons  who  had  hitherto 
been  considered  as  dead,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  taken  out  of  the 
water  with  every  appearance  oi  death. 
'I  hese  Memoirs  were  no  sooner  trans- 
lated/ than  they  engaged  the  bcnevo- 
leit  and  humane  mind  of  Mr.  Hawei. 
He  immediately  advertised  that  he 
would  pay  rewards  to  those  who  would 
acquaint  him,  within  a  certain  tini^i 
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of  any  person  \f  ho  had  been  drowned 
'v\  his   neiglibourhood.     This   he  did 
till  the  Society  wa»  established  in  the 
tollowing  year  ;  and  certainly  he  could 
not  have  given  a  more  sincere  or  disin- 
terested proof  of  his  wish  to  promote 
so  valuable  and  benevolent  an  object 
]o  the  summer  of   1774  an  association 
of  thirty  gentlemen,  one  half  of  >*hom 
>vere  the  friends  of  Dr.  Cogan>  and 
the  other  of  Mr.  Hawes,  formed  them- 
selves  into  a    society,    whose  object, 
like  that  of  Amsterdam,  was  to  pro- 
mote the    recovery    of  persons    who 
were  apparently  dead  by  drownii^g ; 
and  like  that  society  also,  their  yie^s 
were  at  first  confined  to  the  recovery 
of  drowned.    Other  respectable  name* 
were  soon  added  to  the  \\fX ;  and  suo 
ressful  cases  begaa  to  increase  it^  num- 
bers and  reputation.    Dr.  Cogan  du- 
ring his  continuance  in  England  pre- 
pared the  reports  of  the  society,  from 
^ear  to  year ;    that  he    did    it    wUb 
judgment,    would    be   unnecessary  to 
^^y,  as  he  can  do    nothing  but  with 
the  hand  of  a  master.      During   this 
time  Mr.  Hawes  was  most  zealously 
active  in  promoting  the  views  of  the 
infant  Institution  ;  but  his  wish  (o  pro- 
mole  the    welfare    and    happiness    of 
others  was  not  limited  or  confined  to 
one  point. 

In  the  autumn  of  1776,  he  gave  his 
first  course  of  lectures  on  su*?pendcd 
animation.  The  Doctor*s  object  in 
delivering  these  lectures  was  to  excite 
an  investigation  of  the  subject  in  all 
its  branches,  and  particularly  to  lead 
the  minds  of  medical  students  to  it, 
and  to  induce  them  to  examine  into, 
and  pay  the  most  minute  attention  to 
all  tne  received  signs  of  life,  in  cases 
•f  suspended  animation,  whether  from 
drowning,  suffocation  by  the  cord, 
syncope,  inebriationi  or  trance,  from 
naxious  vapours,  intense  cold,  ami 
even  lightning.  These  lectures  were 
continued  for  several  years,  and  an- 
swered the  very  valuable  purpose  of 
turning  the  attention  of  many  of  his 
bearers  to  this  benevolent,  novel  and 
iTiterpsting  subject.  In  1777,  the  Doc- 
tor first  published  hia  "Address  to  the 
public,  on  premature  death  SMid  pre- 
mature interment."  At  a  considerable 
expense  he  distributed  seven  thousand 
ai  his  address  in  the  course  of  a  few 
mouths,    lie  abo  offered  the  reward 


of  one  guinea  to  any  nurse  or  other 
attendant   on  any  child  or  grown  per- 
son returning  to  life  by  their  humane 
attention,  provided  the  fact    was   as- 
certained    by    a    gentleman    of    the 
faculty,  or  attested  by  tliree  credible 
persons.    The  Doctor  asserts,  and  tio 
one  \vho  knew  him  can  doubt  it,  that 
his  view  in  incurring  such  heavy  ex- 
penses was  the  hope  of  exciting  an 
universal  attention  to   tlic    subject  of 
60  much     importance    to     manki^id. 
Sometime  in  the  year  1778  a  more  ac- 
tive post  m  the  management  of  the  affairs 
of  the  Humane  Society  devolved  on 
biin,  by  his  being  chosen  register.    This 
was  still  increased  in  the  year  17S0,  when 
Doctor  Cogan  returned  to  1  lolland.   On 
that  event  Doctor  Hawes  greatly  re- 
gretted the  loss  of  so  able  a  colleague, 
and  laments  that  the  task  of  arranging 
and    preparing  the  annual   reports  of 
the  society  should  have  •*  fallen  into 
hands  of  such  inferior  ability ;"   but 
hopes  that  his  zeal  will  compensate  for 
the  want  of  ability,   that  tne  impor- 
tant cause  then  intrusted  to  his  sole 
pre  might  not  be  permitted  to  languish. 
Those  only  who  have   witnessed  the 
labour  and    fatigue  which  the  multi. 
plied  concerns  ut  the  society  necessar 
rily  impose  on  him   who  is  intrusted 
with  the  entire  direction  of  them,  cap 
justly  appreciate  the  value  and  extent 
of  his  unceasing  exertions  for  promot- 
mg   a  cau^e  so  near    his  heart,    and 
with  which  his  own  happiness,  as   well 
as  the  hapj>iness  of  others  was  inter- 
woven.      1  he  Doctor  remarks,    that 
soon  after/  this  time  the  execution  of 
the  reports  of  this  uistitution  became 
more    complex    and    intricate.       As 
the    instances    of   resuscitation    mul- 
tiplied,   he   observes    that    new    and 
improved  modes  of  treatment  suggest- 
ed themselves  to  skilful  practitioners, 
and    that    other   species    of  apparent 
death    than    those     hitherto    treated, 
were  also  brought  within  the  reach  of 
art.    '1  hese  circumstances  ari^in^^from 
the  liberal  spirit  and  unexampled  fervour 
manifested  by  the  medical  assistants, 
in  tlie  prosecution  of  their  life  saving 
views,   concurring  to  render  the  task 
operose  and  complicated.  But  he  adds, 
all  these  difficulties   sunk  before  the 
pleasing  contemplation  of  the  immense 
^ood  that  would  result  to  mankind  from 
lu    ii^  1781,  Doctor  Hawes  published 
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"  an  address  to  tbc  king  and  parlianY«nt 
of  Great  IJrituin,  on  preserviug  the  lives 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  on  regulaling 
the  bilU  of  mortality." 

About  ten  years  ago.  Dr.  Letsom, 
who  had  succeeded  Mr.  florsfiall  a^ 
treasurer  of  tlie  Humane  Soi^-iety,  re- 
signed, and  [Jr.  Hawes  was  chosen  as 
his  successor.  He  had  previously  dis- 
cim^d  that  part  of  the  treasurer's 
oflice  which  consists  in  examining  into 
the  claims  lor  rewards  and  paying 
them.  He  therefore  stiil  contmued 
his  laborious  exertions  for  supporting 
and  extending  the  influence  of  the 
institution,  which  he  had  fostered  with 
all  the  attention,  assiduity,  and  interest 
of  a  parent 

Indeed,  a    man  of  less  ardour,  or 
real,  or  activity,  must  have  failed  in 
raising  to  that   degree   of  eminence, 
which  it  now  possesses,  the  Humane 
Society  of  London.    The  tide  of  pre- 
judice, for  many  years,  ran  very  strong 
against  a  set  of  men    who    presumed 
or  pretended    to  bring    the   dead  to 
life.      In  other  Institutions,  the    sub- 
scribers have  the  means  of  affording 
^relief  tosome  sick  or  distressed  neigli* 
bours,  or  have  something  to   dispose 
of,some  good  they  can  personally  confer, 
but  in  this  institution,  there  is  nothing 
of  the  kiiid ;    which  has  been  an  ob- 
stacie  to  its  establishment.    Its  patrons 
and  promoters    have,  it    is  true,  the 
Godlike  satisfjction  of  knowing  they 
contribute  towards  preserving  the  lives 
of   many    of   their    fellow    creatures 
from  premature  death.     They  have  a 
s^rat ideation    too  of  a    very    superior 
Kind,  aflorded  tliem  at  the  anniversary 
festival:  they    see  men,    women  and 
children,  whom  they  have  contributed 
to    rescue  from    an    untimely  death, 
walk  hi  solemn  and  silent  procession, 
expressing  as  they  pass,  their  giatitude 
to  God  a. id  to  their  benefactors.    This 
is  one  of  the  most  interest  inland  af- 
fecting scenes  a  man   of   feeling  can 
witness  ;  and   it  seldom   fails  to  eau:5e 
the  tear  of  sympathy    to  steal  do\*n 
the  cheeks  of  the  spect.tors.    It  cer- 
tainly   required  all    the   energy'    and 
tindeViat  ng  perseverance  of  Dr.  Hawes, 
to  place  this  institution,  in  opposition 
to  numerous  difiicU'ties,  in  that  state 
of  respeciabilily   and    permanence    in 
which    he  has  left  it,    and  Jo    which 
suck  a   cause  is  justly  entitled.     To 


the  same  zeal  for  saving  the  lives  of 
his  fellow  f  realures,  must  we  attribute 
his  uniform,  attention  to  the  estabii^ 
ment  of  similar  soeieties  in  numer(>u<i 
towns  of  tiie  united  kingdom,  and  iu 
various  parts  of  Europe,  America,  and 
India. 

'I  he  mind  of  Dr.  Hawes  was  uni- 
formly and  ardently  employed  in  the 
geneial  cause  of  humanity.  His  view<> 
of  benelicencc  were  by  no  means 
conhned  to  the  object  coimected  vrith 
the  institution  of  which  he  was  the 
zealous  advocate,  and  unwearied  pro- 
moter. He  did  not  sulfer  his  exer^ 
tions  to  abate,  because  he  could  not 
succeed  in  tlie  first,  secx>nd,  or  third 
attempt ;  but  persevered  with  uncom- 
mon ardour  till  he  could  obtain  the 
object  he  wished  to  promote  for  the 
good  of  others. 

He  also  published  an  Examination 
of  Wesley's  Primitive  Physic,  a  work 
full  of  tlie  grossest  absurdities,  aitd 
the  most  dangerous  remedies,  and 
which  were  likely  to  be  destructive 
of  the  lives  of  manv  of  those,  over 
whom  the  name  of  Wesley  had  ijitiu- 
ence.  This  examination  whivh  pass- 
ed through  three  large  editions,  it  is 
believed  has  been  very  serviceable 
in  promoting  the  humane  and  disin- 
terested views  of  its  author. 

Numerous  aie  tne  instances  of  his 
anonymous  appeals  to  the  public  li- 
berafily  for  tiie  relief  of  virtuous  in- 
digence, or  unavoidable  misery  In 
the  year  1793,  the  introdurilon  of 
the  general  use  of  cottons  instead  of 
silk,  having  occasioned,  as  was  to  be 
expected,  a  want  of  employment  to 
the  weavers  of  silk  iu  SpitallieKIs,  a 
great  deal  of  disease,  distress  and  po- 
sitive uant  were  the  consequences. 
Dr.  Hawes  iii  his  capacity  of  Physician 
to  the  London  Oisj>ensary,  witnes5»e<l 
them  with  real  anguish  of  miiid,  ami 
lamented  his  own  inability  to  afford 
relief.  He  made  several  appeals  to  the 
public,  at  length  he  became  happily 
instrumental  in  prcservinj^  from  abso- 
lute ruin  nearly  twelve  hundred  fanii- 
les.  The  following  letter  to  a  clergy- 
man, \%  one  among  a  great  many, 
which  his  humane  and  benevolent  nuiiT 
dictated  on  th6  occasion,  and  which 
is  inserted  here  as  well  to  exhibit  I  lie 
benevolent  views  of  the  writer,  as  lo 
show,  that  notwidi&landujg  the    great 
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^«TaIth  of  England,  misery  in  a  very 
eiflioeirt  degree  is  an  inmate  in  many 
<^  the  dwellings  of  the  poor;  and  in 
Lmdon,  that  great  mart  of  ti»e  worlds 
»'\ti-fmes  of  luxury  and  wretchedness 
Ji»«?et  The  miserie*  and  vices  of  St. 
<iil*s,  and  Spitalrields  aresirongiy  con- 
inuttd  with  the  luxury,  and  no  less 
tyrant  vices  of  Bedford  square,  and 
i.and>down  place. 

"I<e>erend  Sir, 
"Pfiroit  me  to  address  vow.  on  the 
fft^nt  occasion^  and  to  Velum  you 
Jiiv  most  sincere  tnanks  for  your  Vo- 
hiitSLTx  exertions  in  bthalf  of  the 
/ Kiessed  weaver*.  lielieve,  Sir,  it  is 
nryc  in  the  power  of  language  to  de- 
fcribe  their  long  and  continued  mise- 
rs; miseries  not  brought  on  by  idle- 
re^S  intemperance,  oNi  dissolute  course 
of  Lfe;  human  wretchedness,  absolutely 
pWKiured  by  want  of  employment, 
^ly  profession  obliges  me  daily  to  be 
aa  e\-e-witness  to  the  severe  distresses, 
trills,  and  aillictions  of  these  much 
to  be  piiied  of  our  fellow  creatures, 
^'uAp idmW^s  witliout  lire,  \«'ithout 
jaiment,  and  without  food,  and  to  add 
to  the  catalogue  of  human  woes,  three, 
fcnr,and  five  in  many  families  bnguisli- 
i^on  the  bed  ofsickne»s.  1  am  sure, 
bJr,  ;ou  will  believe  me  when  I  declare 
ttat  such  scelies  of  complicated  jwo 
^  loo  affecting  to  dweil  upon,  and 
fcretore  siiall  conclude  with  my  most 
ftraest  wishes,  that  by  your  pleading 
i  their  behalf,  otlier  divines  may  be 
fcmatcd  to  the  san^e  piou^  under- 
^iflx  ;  I  am  certain  (liat  public  bene- 
^WfDce  will  prevent  the  premature 
featii  of  raany,  will  restore  heaith  to 
tenibers,  ana  afl'ord  the  staff  of  life 
*  tl«>usand:»  ©f  alilicttd  families.  I 
to,  reverend  Sir,  '^'our  most  ol>edient 
I  ilunible  servant,    \V.  Hawks. 

flvsitun  to  the  Loinlon  Dispensary." 
I         Spiial  Sijuare,  Nov,  1 6,  1 793. 
!  No  man  could  be  more  alive  to  dis- 
pEB  of  every  kind  than  Dr.  Hawes, 
pd  to  a  great  variety  of  wh.ch  he  was 
I  constant  witne^  in  his  attendance  on 
t  poor,  as  jphysician  of  the  London 
^  Sunry    Dii>pensaries.       In   many 
w  be  ibund  them  more  in  war.t  of 
briiiimeDt   than   medicine;     having 
I  them    what    was    nt'cessary    he 
kU  a^ord  them  the  means  ot  pro- 
faff  thii  nourishment,     and   iiasten 
■»  wm  to  prevent  Uieir  overwhelm- 


ing him  with  their  gratittide.  Instsices, 
too,  have  frequently  occurred  of  bb 
overtaking  per>oiis  in  the  street,  whom 
he  knew  to  be  in  great  want  of  his 
taking  his  band  from  his  pocket  and 
putting  the  means  of  reliet  into  their 
hand,  and  passing  quickly  on.  'Ihe 
instances  of  nis  benevolence,  human ity« 
and  real  charity  must  have  l>een  nu- 
merous ;  (or  many  of  those  which  are 
known,  have  been  incidentallv  dis- 
covered. It  was  truly  said  of  him  in 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  day  or  two 
alter  his  death,  that  he  was  a  man 
of  wiiom  it  may  with  the  greatest 
truth  be  asserted,  tliat  liis  only  failing 
arose  from  an  overtiow  of  the  milk 
of  human  kindness ;  that  he  was  open 
and  unsuspecting  as  noon-day ;  that 
his  heart  was  always  in. his  hand,  and 
his  benevolence  unbounded  ;  and  that 
t  he  tears  and  regrets  of  thousands  would 
follow  liim  to  the  grave,  with  the  con- 
solatory reflection  tl»at  he  is  gone  to 
receive  the  reward  of  a  well-spent, 
active,  useful,  and  virtuous  life.  As 
a  friend  be  was  sincere,  and  without 
the  least  reserve.  In  him  was  no  gjuile. 
1  o  hib  family  he  was  the  affectionate 
friend,  and  mdulgent  father,  and  by 
>vhom  he  was  most  deservedly  and 
tenderly  beloved.  His  highest  grati- 
fication was  to  see  tho^e  around  him 
happy,  and  to  contribute  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  promote  their 
pleasures  and  comfort.  His  manners 
were  kind  and  conciliating ;  his  temper 
frank,  generous,  an<l  uncommonly 
cheerful.  On  tiie  evening  of  Sunday, 
November  tl»e  6lh,  1808,  he  was  at- 
tacked with  a  very  painful  disease, 
which,  though  the  skill  and  attention 
of  iMessrs.  Cline  and  Addington  suc- 
ceeded in  mitigating,  they  could  not 
remove.  During  this  severe  illness, 
\\u  patience,-  composure,  and  resig- 
nation, were  truly  exemplary.  The 
activity  of  his  mind  continued  with 
him  to  the  last,  and  to  the  lait  moment 
he  was  sensible. .  On  Monday  morn- 
ing, December  5,  he  was  at  six 
o*c!ock,  remarking  on  someUiing  that 
was  passing;  at  a  quarter  past  six,  he 
gently  closed  his  eyes  on  this  life,  with 
a  look  of  affection  and  tenderness  to 
those  of  his  fjmily  who  were  then 
surrounding  him.  He  was  buried  at  Is- 
lington, on  Tuesday  December  13. 
Three  mourning  coaches,  filled  with  hi$ 
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relatites,  and  a  fe^  of  his  most  intimate 
friends  attended  him  to  the  grave. 
To  these  were  unexpectedly  added, 
in  the  square,  seven  other  mourning 
coaches,  tilled  with  those  friends  who 
were  desirous  of  thus  publickly  mani- 
festing their  esteem  for  him,  and  ac- 
companying him  to  his  last  abode  in  this 
world.  '1  ne  church  was  tilled,  and 
the  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  sucli  a  man 
was  abundantly  visible. 

'I'o  the  torepjolng  account  which  is 
partly  extracted  from  the  London 
Monthly  Magazine,  with  additional 
observations,  v,t  subjoin  his  character 
as  summed  up  by  a  correspondent  of 
the  Athenaeum. 

'<iie  was  a  signal  instance  of  the  good 
that  may  be  done  by  a  man  whose 
heart  is  set  upon  it.  lie  was  indefati- 
gable in  the  execution  of  his  designs, 
and  they  were  always  designs  of 
public  utility  or  private  beneticence. 
He  employed  much  tune  laboriously 
and  useifuliy  which  the  greater  part  of 
mankind  spend  in  sleep.  During  the 
whole  of  his  hfe  he  was  in  His  study 
by  five  o*clock  m  the  morning,  ani 
sometimes  as  early  as  four.  His  frame 
was  not  robust,  but  be  was  upon  the 
whole  blessed  with  good  health,  it  was 
the  reward  of  exeicise  and  temperance. 

In  the  important  affair  of  resuscita- 
ting the  apparently  dead,  it  is  in  the 
recollection  of  a  few  and  but  few, 
that  he  experirnred  a  goed  deal  of 
opposition  and  ridicule.  Less  per- 
st*verance  and  ardour  than  he  possessed, 
would  not  have  sunnounted  the  dif- 
ficulties with  which  lie  had  to  con- 
tend. 

Though  the  Humane  Society  was. 
the  object  of  his  particular  atlcction 
and  unceasing  solicitude,  he  was  not 
regardless  of  other  charitable  Institu- 
tions, to  most  of  which  (in  the  me- 
tropolis) he  was  a  contributor.  But 
his  private  beneiactioAS  fiar  exceeded 
those  I  hat  were  public. 

I  he  poor  of  the  two  Dispensaries  to 
which  he  was  physician,  found  in  him 
the  kindest  frieixi.  lie  frequently 
discovered  that  they  wanted  nourish- 
ment rather  than  medicine  and  very 
largely  did  he  relieve  their  wants. 
Jiis  custom  was  to  order  a  butcher, 
baker,  or  publican,  who  lived  near 
the  patient,  to  send  in  meat,  bread, 
or    porter,    at     stated     times.      By 


this  means  he  knew  that  th^  poor 
people  really  had  that  which  would 
beneftt  them.  Thus  did  he  restore 
many  whom  medical  science  couM 
never  have  relieved. 

I'o  crown  all,  he  -was  disinterested 
beyond  any  man  that  1  ever  knew." 

More  profit  may  be  reaped  from 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  characteri 
than  from  reading  the  lives  of  the  most 
renowned  warriors  of  aiitient  or  mo- 
dern times.  These  dazzle  with  t}j€ 
false  glare  of  ideal  honour.  The  other 
diffuses  a  steady  light  to  conduct  "  the 
way-worn  traveller"  to  the  heights  of- 
virtue,  and  to  exhibit  human  nature 
in  the  most  amiable  point  of  view.  "  Go 
thou  and  do  likewise,"  is  the  instruc- 
tive lesson  communicated  by  the 
perusal  of  such  a  life.  Let  us  cherish 
tlie  hope  that  the  day  will  come  when 
the  laurels  of  the  warriOr  will  be 
viewed  with  aWiorrence,  but  the  un- 
assuming wreath  of  virtuous  exertion 
will  bloom  witli  immortal  verdure. 


HISTORICAL  ACCOUNT  OF  JOS.  DOMBET, 
TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  FRENCH  Of 
M.  DELEVZB. 

Conchidrdfrom  Pas^e  32,  No.  Vf, 

HAVING  amassed  a  consider^le 
collection  from  Chili,  and  re- 
ceived the  honours  he  merited,  Dom- 
bey  returned  to  Lima,  with  the  in- 
tention of  hailing  for  Europe.  But  his 
great  reputation  had  again  excited  an 
envious  disposition  towards  him,  and 
injurious  reports  had  been  spread  that 
he  carried  on  an  illicit  correspondent-e 
with  the  English.  And  so  far  did  the"^e 
calumnies  prevail,  tiiat  when  he  weuC 
with  his  companions  to  the  hou<;e  of 
tlie  visitor  general,  this  ©tlicer  w  as  so 
much  prejudiced  against  him  thai  h4 
thought  proper  to  recdve  him  with 
contempt  and  insult.  Dombey,  whom 
no  power  could  frighten,  replied  in  a 
calm  tone,  **  I  would  not  put  up  witil 
your  insults  if  1  were  only  a  connuod 
traveller." — *'And  wliat  would  yoil 
have  done  ?" — *'  1  should  have  alrea^i 
pierced  you  to  the  heart ;  but,  as 
go  to  the  king  of  France,  to  give  h.fl 
an  account  of  your  proceedings,  am 
to  obtain  justice,  it  behoves  me  In  Hi 
mean  time  to  retnain  quiet"  So  sav 
ing,  he  left  the  house,  llie  visitil 
having  been  better  informed,  thou^ll 
it  his  duty    to  endeavour    to    re^^ 
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these  wrongs.  Accordingly,  he  scot 
again  for  the  man  be  had  so  unjustly 
outraged,  and  in  the  presence  of  a  Urge 
assembly,  assured  him  of  the  regret  his 
former  ccNiduct  had  occasioned,  and  of 
the  sincerity  of  his  esteem,  begging  him 
to  info^  the  viceroj  of  the  reparation 
he  bad  thus  made  him. 

During  the  time  Dombey  w^ted 
the  sailing  of  the  vessel,  which  was  to 
convey  him  to  France,  he  occupied 
himsefi  assiduously  in  putting  bb  col- 
lectioQ  in  order.  He  packed  the  whole 
with  tl)e  greatest  care  in  seventy-three 
cases,  uhich  cost  him  18,000  Uvr<f8. 
At  this  time  he  was  so  ill,  that  he  had 
very  little  hope  of  revisiting  his  hative 
country ;  but  the  fear  of  death  affected 
hrni  much  less  than  the  idea  that  his 
collection  might  be  lost.  He  sent  to 
M.  Thouin  a  catalogue  of  the  contents 
of  the  cases,  requesting  that  if  lliey 
should  arrive  at  Cadiv  without  him, 
he  would  procure  a  commission  from 
ttie  king  of  France,  to  go  there  to 
receive  them.  *«  If  the  cases,"  savs 
be,  '*  should  be  opened  in  your  a5- 
seuce,  every  thing  will  be  deranged. 
My  manuscripts  are  in  a  box  by  them- 
selves. You  will  dbpose  of  alf  for  the 
benefit  of  my  count^." — He  recover- 
ed, however,  and  sailed  with  bis  col- 
lection on  board  the  Peruano,  com- 
manded by  M.  J.  de  Echinque,  on 
the  1 4th  o\  April  1784.  Their  voyage 
was  prosperous  as  far  as  iifly  degrees 
S.  L. ;  but  as  they  approached  Cape 
Horn  the  wind  was  contrary,  and  tlie 
sea  so  boisterous,  that  the  ship  was 
dismantled,  and  sustained  otherwise  so 
much  damage,  that  it  took  ^  month  to 
ryn  ten  degrees.  The  crew  were  over- 
come with  fatigue  and  benumbed 
with  cold;  tliirty-two  of  them  had 
already  perisjied,  and  seveuty-tiiree 
were  on  the  sick  list  It  was  necessary 
to  repar  the  ship,  and  divers  were 
^nting  to  stop  tiie  ieak&;  but  the  de- 
Meted  sailors  had  not  the  resolution 
-io  suWerse  themselves  under  the  water 
in  so  cold  a  season.  Dombey  i>eeing 
the  general  danger  offereJ  a  prem  um 
of  1500  livres  to  the  lirit  who  should 
throw  himself  into  the  sea.  Animated 
by  the  hope  of  this  reward  twelve 
ailors  offered  themselves,  'ihe  dan- 
ger of  sinking  was  now  removed, 
though  the  ship  was  still  ungovernable ; 
and  a  breeze  springing  t4>  from  the 
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south,  they  arrived  at  Rio  Janeiro  on 
the  4lh  of  August  Here  they  were 
obliged  to  remain  four  momh>  to  re- 
fit. £>oml)ey,  expecting  to  proceed 
direct  to  Europe,  was  not  prepared 
for  this  stay,  having  brought  with  him 
no  letler  "of  recommendulion.  i  His 
reputation  had  however  precedt*d  him. 
The  fame  of  uhat  he  had  uone  at 
Huanuco  and  at  La  Conception  had 
reached  Brazil.  The  viceroy  \'as'on- 
cellos,  informed  of  Dombey *s  ariival, 
sent  a  carriage  for  him,  loaded  him 
with  marks  of  distinction,  and  t.iking 
him  to  his  country-seat,  showed  him  a 
fine  collection  oi  drit»d  bird^,  in>ect5, 
and  butlertiies,  of  which  the  viceroy 
insisted  upon  his  choo^in-;  enoimh  to 
fill  a  chesi.  For  this  vt-ry  handsome 
present,  Dombey  j^ave  the  penon  who 
brought  it  a  thousand  livres,  little  sus- 
pecting that  the  whole  would  be  bro- 
ken to  pieces  at  CadiZ  by  the  inspect- 
ing officers. 

riie  rainy  season  not  permitting  any 
long  botanical  excursiotis,  he  collected 
only  about  two  hundred  new  plaiits 
at  Kio  Janeiro;  but  he  procured  there 
seeds  of  a  sp<»cics  of  Waltiieria,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  make  very  f^ood 
cordage;  butierHies,  whicii  st.ll  are 
the  most  beautiful  among  tho^e  ad- 
mired in  the  galleries  of  the  museum  ; 
a  valuable  sapphire;  topazes  of  two 
colours;  ana  a  magnificent  a'gue- 
marine,  the  size  of  a  pigeon's  egg,  for 
which  he  paid  1500  livies. 

He  took  leave  of  the  viceroy  at 
the  end  of  November,  1784,  when 
he  again  received  the  most  flattering; 
prooB  of  his  esteem,  and  arrived  in 
the  port  of  Cadiz  on  the  22d  of  Fe- 
bruary 1785.  In  spite  of  the  extrenu* 
delicacy  of  his  healih,  he  was  over- 
co^ie  with  joy  at  the  near  prospect 
of  the  moment  when  he  should  offer 
to  his  coimtry  the  fruits  of  his  vo}age. 
little  suspecting  that  this  would  prov«* 
the  comnienccnient  of  his  misfor- 
limes. 

The  collection  made  by  MM.  Rul/ 
and  Pavon,  who  Iwul  been  ordered  to 
remain  in  America,  together  with  the 
duplicates  which  Dombey  had  de- 
signed for  the  king  of  Spain,  had  been 
embarked  on  board  the  San  Pi*dro  de 
Alcantara.  The  ship  separated  iu  tlm 
storm,  and  never  readied  her  des- 
tinatioor.       'Wxt   whole    cu! lection  on 
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board  the  Pcruano  belonged  te  the 
king  of  France,  as  the  captain's 
receipt  acknowledged*.  Dombey  ex- 
pected tiiat  his  collection,  being  ad- 
dressed to  the  inioister  of  foreign 
alTairs  in  France,  would  be  freed  from 
all  visits  of  the  custom* hmise  officers. 
For,  couid  it  be  suspected  that  pro- 
hibited articles  were  contained,  in  the 
cases,  the  Spanish  Embassador,  in  Paris, 
might  have  been  directed  to  concert 
with  the  minister  an  appointment  of 
some  persons  lo  attend  the  opening  of 
the  cases ;  or,  if  the  inspection  at  Cadiz 
could  not  be  dispensed  witii,  at  least 
care  should  have  been  taken  tliat  the 
necessary  form  was  gone  tlirough  with- 
out deluy,  and  in  such  a  manner  that 
uo(hu)g  might  be  damaged.  If  such 
behaviour  was  proper  towards  a  Natu- 
ralist, sent  by  Uie  king  of  France,  how 
inucii  more  was  it  due  to  Dombey, 
for  his  conduct  in  America,  where, 
at  the  imminent  risque  of  hb  own, 
he  had  saved  the  life  of  a  multitude 
of  people,  during  a  contagious  disease, 
and  had  taught  the  mean;*  of  curing 
and  preventing  this  malady,  which 
frequently  rages  in  Chili !  lie  bad  dis- 
covered a  mine  of  quicksilver  to  supply 
the  place  of  those  tliat  were  become 
less  productive  than  formerly;  he  had 
detected  new  mines  of  gold  and  silver, 
and  pbinted  out  the  signs  by  \ihich 
they  might  be  known,  and  the  best 
mode  of  working  them  advantageously ; 
he  had  supported  the  troops  against 
the  rebellion  of  Tapac-Maro;  and  it 
had  been  acknowledged  that  the  pre- 
servation of  the  province  of  Huanuco 
was  owing  to  liis  zeal;  he  had  ceded 
to  Spain  duplicates  of  his  plants  and 
of  bis  descriptions,  without  demanding 
any  thing  in  exchange ;  he  had  never 
accepted  of  any  remuneiaiion  frcun 
the  Spanish  governriient,  and  had  ex- 
pended mure  than  :^00y000  livres  in  its 
service. 

in  spite  of  all  these  consideralions, 
an  order  was  sent  for  tne  immediate 
opening  of  Uic  whole  of  the  ca^es. 
'these  had  been  made  with  great  care : 


♦  Thi«  ackiiowjcflginent,  which  I  hare 
now  before  u«o,  imports  that  the  seveoty- 
threecasesy  with  the collectiun  of  Doiubey, 
luade  at  the  trprnte  of  the  kififf  of  Frana', 
weie  destined  for  the  roy^l  cabinet  <itid 
gardtu  nA  Pari». 


they  were  double ;  that  is  lo  say,  each 
case  was  enclosed  in  another,  and 
both  cemented  together,  and  covered 
with  skins  to  keep  out  inse<!ts  and 
moisture.  To  open  tlieni  and  fasteu 
them  up  again  was  a  work  of  time, 
requiring  much  address  and  precaution, 
especially  such  as  contabied  brittle 
subjwts:  the  contents  of  many  of  liicm 
were,  of  course,  damaged. 

In  the  next  place,  to  repair  the 
loss  which  his  Catholic  majesty  had 
sustained,  Dombey  was  required  to 
give  up  the  haU  of  his  collection. 
But,  a^  the  separation  of  wliat  fornix 
in  itself  a  regular  series,  would  of  course 
considerably  diminish  its  value,  he  re- 
fused to  comply  with  this  demand. 
The  consent  of  the  court  of  France 
was  however  obtained,  and  Dombey 
was  under  the  necessity  of  submitting. 
Commissioners  were  appointed  on  the 
pait  of  Spain  to  attend  ^e  division. 
The  arrival  of  these  from  Madiid  was 
to  be  waited  for,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  cases  were  stowed  in  low  and 
damp  warehouses,  where  access  to 
them  was  denied  even  to  Dombey. 
Nor  could  he  take  out  tlie  seeds, 
though  the  necessity  for  sowing  tliem 
was,  on  account  of  the  season,  very 
pressing.  An  offer  was  made  him  to  fix 
a  value  on  his  collection ;  but  he  an- 
swered,  tliat,  being  made  for  the 
government  of  France,  he  could  not 
posbiblv  set  a  price  upon  it,  nor  would 
he  sell  any  thing.  A  part  of  the 
things  was  mcontestably  his  own  pro* 
perty ;  but  no  respect  was  paid  to  this ; 
even  the  cases  packed  at  Kio  Janeiro, 
belonging  to  Portugal,  which  contained 
the  presents  made  him  by  the  viceroy, 
were  opened. 

Durmg  all  this  tuneDombey  was  obli- 
ged to  remain  at  Cadiz,  without  mone}', 
without  credit,  and  withe ut  resource; 
and,  tiK)ugh  treated  with  contempt,  was 
under  the  necessity  of  restraining  his 
indignation.  His  claims  were  not  Iteard, 
aiid  fpies  were  set  to  watch  hk  con- 
duct Weary  of  these  vexatious  pro- 
ceeilings,  he  was  tempted  to  renounce 
every  tiling,  and  to  go  and  die  in  tiie 
bosom  of  his  family;  a  reM>lutiou 
which  he  was  prevented  from  execut- 
ing only  by  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  publish  the  fruit  of  his  la^bours; 
but  even  this  consolation  was  denied 
bim  by  the  jealousy  of  tjiose  at  the 
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head  of  the  intrigue  against  Kim.  An 
exact  copy  ot  his  descriptions,  zfn\  of 
tie  historical  notes  atiachetl  to  his 
berbdriiun,  was  taken;  nor  was  his 
own  share  qf  tlje  collection  given  up, 
or  his  deparlurj  perinitled,  iiil  he  had 
Siven  a  written  promise  not  to  publish 
any  thing  before  his  companions  should 
return  from  America,  where  they  were 
detained  by  su,jerior  orders,  buch  an 
alarm  was  purposely  excited  in  his 
breast,  that  he  was  induced  to  write 
to  Paris,  to  prevent  LMlerit  er  from 
pubhshing  the  descriptions  and  engrav- 
ings of  some  new  plants,  uhich  had 
been  raised  in  the  gardens  from  seeds 
•^ent  by  him  from  Peru.  He  thought  only 
of  saving  himself  by  bur>ing  all  that 
had  passed  in  oblivion.  Despair  seized 
his  rnind,  and  exaggerated  the  hdrrorof 
his  situation;  his  memory  and  his  reason 
became  enteebkd,  and  he  was  no  longer 
able  to  struggle  against  difliculties. 

How ,  alas !  did  he  now  regret  tijose 
beautiful  countries  where,  in  a  delici- 
ous cibnate  he  observed  and  collected 
the  produf  tions  of  nature;  where  he 
found  comlort,  even  in  braving  the 
dangers  of  attending  the  sick ;  where  he 
bad  acquired  friend  ^;  where,  hnaily, 
love  liad  pre|iared  for  h.m  a  new  iiome ! 
Hut  now  all  was  lost.  Sometimes  re- 
animated ^with  his  wonted  energy,  he 
rijougbt  if  be  were  to  return  to  J  eru 
alone,  he  should  be  able  to  excite  an 
insurrection  there;  but  immediately 
repelling  with  iiorror  the  idea  of  a  cri- 
nuna)  revenue,  he  again  sunk  into  a 
'ilate  of  direction. 

At  la-.t,  alter  a  stay  of  ten  months,  he 
leit  Cadiz  and  enibarkedwith  his  packa- 
St'^  for  Havre,  whence  he  reached  i'aris. 
li  IS  collection  arrived  then*  alo,  but  this 
he  seemed  no  longer  to  s-t  any  value 
jjfion.  He  was  requested  to 'publish 
an  account  of  it,  but  reUistd,  main- 
taining th»tthe  promise  lie  had  given, 
ti.ough  o^italned  from  him  by  lorce, 
\^as  not  iu  his  mind  the  lt»ss  sacred. 

Upon  this  refusal  M.  de  IJutfbn,  after 
liaviiig  granted  him  6o,000  livres  to 
dis  barge  his  deb»s,  and  a  pension  of 
^;k)0.  look  the  herbarium  to  himself, 
andremuledit  to  I/Heiiiier,  with  di- 
reciions  to  describe  and  get  engi  aved  all 
the  new  piants  it  contained.  llieSpansh 
iuiiiister  being  informed  of  the-e  pro- 
*:eedmgs,  made  compUiuts;  and  the 
rtiurt  of  Prance  being  unwillnix  tv> 
oilend  that  of   Spain,  '  M.  de  Buffoji 
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received  orders  to  recall  the  herbarium. 
It  was  at  this  time  that  L'H^ritier  de- 
parted secretly  with  it  to  England, 
where  he  remained  fifteen  months 
occupied  in  describing  it.  This  work 
has  however  never  seen  the  light ;  the 
mi^ortuiies  of  tin?  revolution  pre- 
yeutod  Its  completion,  and  Dombey 
is  deceased  without  having  seen  any 
thing  published.  L*Heritier  has  al.^o 
perisiied  by  a  most  liorrible  catas- 
trophe, before  it  was  tinished.  In  the 
mean  time  Messrs.  Kuiz  and  Pa  von 
having  returned  ft-om  Peru  in  17S8,  it 
is  at  length  from  die  Spanish  press 
that  this  magniricent  work,  tlie  Flora 
of  Peru,  has  been  ushered  into  the 
world. 

Jt  is  impossible  to  avoid  making  here 
the  following  reflection:  'J  be  vessel  in 
which  was  embarked  the  collection 
belonging  to  the  court  of  Spain  be- 
ing wrecked,  it  is  from  the  speci- 
mens collected  by  Dombey,  from  his 
descriptions,  and  from  the  designs 
made  under  his  care,  that  a  part  of 
the  above  mentioi>ed  work  has  been 
compiled  ;  I  say  a  part,  because  Ruiz 
and  Pavon  having  staid  four  years 
lonprerin  Peru,  assisted  bv  ot  .er  fellow- 
labourers,  must  no  doubt  have  added 
much  to  what  Dombey  did;  nevertlie- 
less  his  name  ought  to  liave  appeared  in 
the  t  tie  page*. 

However  indiflferent  it  may  be  (o 
the  progress  of  science,  whether  this 
Work  was  published  by  France  or  by 
Sixain,  it  ought,  nevertlieh-ss,  for  the 
reputation  of  Dombey,  to  be  known 
how  much  he  coninbuted  towards  it ; 
and  France  herself  is  concirned,  that 
the  credit  of  the  d  scoveries,  made  by 
a  Frenthman,  should  not  be  taken 
from  her.      1   will  not  attempt  to  pohit 


*It  is  indeed  oonfesstd  in  the  preface 
that  the  history  uf  the  pUiits  ot  Chili 
roidd  not  have  appfaivd,  unless  Dombey 
had  fiven  thp  duplicates  ot  his  collection. 
**Et  nisi  D,f).M.  Doiiibfyum  incoiumem 
seivasset,  qtii  (JaUtfS  pe.rvenit,  et  prout 
nb  expediiiouis  initio  prfiestabililnmfuerat, 
plant  IS  (pjas  multiplici  nuinero,  po  con- 
i»i!io  exsiccarat,  comraanioassct,  jactumin 
stirpium  C  .ilensiuni  penitns  irreparabilem 
adhuc  dvplornn'mus."  Bnt  it  is  bv  no 
means  proved  rhat  Dombey  had  ever  pro- 
mised duplicates  ot  his  pl,«nts;  and  allow-  .t 
in?  the  fart  to  be  so,  that  oondiUon  was  jye 
nivttadv  fulrilkd  by  the  division  that  hatL^j^j^^ 
been  mwi^  b<;lorc  et  Callau.  ^ 
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oxit  the  motives  that  should  induce  the 
editors  of  thi.t  work  to  seek  to-  appro- 
pi  i,  te  to  thenl'^elves  the  labours  of 
I)ombe\  ;  or  how  the  Spanish  minister 
wds  dereived,'  ai»d  the  claims  of  an 
unprotected  trave  ler,  wIk),  separated 
ffom  his  Companions,  could  not  even 
call  upon  their  testimony,  were  silenc- 
ed. Why  -houhl  I  stop  to  developc 
a  t^.itteiul  intiigue,  whiUt  1  contemplate 
j^o  elevuted  a  character,  the  victim  of 
jealousy  and  raisforlune?  I  have 
provetf  ihat  he  has  done  great  things, 
1  have  shown  that  he  has  not  been 
recomp.Misfd,  and  I  draw  a  veil  over 
details  most  aftlicting. 

The  plan  of  retiring  into  solitude, 
at  the  foot  of  Mount  Jura,  there  peace- 
ably to  finish  his  days,  near  to  a  good 
mliivato^  whom  he  had  formerly  known, 
was  what  riow  alone  occupied  the 
ttjoughis  of  Dombey.  All  his  debts 
were  paid,  and  he  found  himself  suf- 
iiciently  rich.  Disgusted  with  cele- 
brity, and  with  tlie  sciences  which 
lie  once  so  pas>ionately  loved,  he  gave 
to  his  friends  whatever  he  could  dis- 
po  e  of,  and  broke  off  all  his  corres- 
pondence with  loreii;n  naturalists,  pre- 
serving a  friendly  intercourse  with  M. 
<te  Pa  von  alone. 

'1  he  deiitli  of  M.  Cuettard  having 
occasioned  a  vacancy  in  tlie  academy 
ill  the  vear  17s6,  the  learned  mem- 
ber>.  turned  their  views  to  Domhes, 
and  M.  Jus-jieu  undertook  to  |. resent 
him;'  but  he  obstindtely  rehised  the 
intended  honour.  Tl  e  Russian  am- 
bas.>adc)r  having  otTrred,  on  account 
of  the  empre>s,  100,000  livres  for  the 
duplicates  he  still  possessed,  he  rc- 
tumcci  his  thanks  with  saving,  that  an 
increase  of  fortune  was  rot  an  equiva- 
lent iu  h'm  fcr  the  pleusuie  of  present- 
hig  to  the  naturalists  of  his  own  country 
5pe<imens  that  bad  cost  him  so  much 
trouble  to  acquire.  Lastly,  M.  de 
i^aivfz,  wish'mg  in  some  sun  to  recom- 
}>ense  him  for  the  sacrifices  he  had  re- 
cjuired  of  him  in  iSpain,  wrote  to  ollf  r 
him  a  very  cousicerable  sum,  which 
he  without'liCfitaiion  reltised*. 

As  his  plan  of  settling  in  the  country 
could  noi  be  e.vecuied  so  expeditiously 
as  he  vi^ht'd,  he  in  the  mean  tune  retired 
to  Lyon^.  to  the  house  of  some  ladies, 

§*  *  This  fact  was  veri6ed  to  me,  by   M. 

M  tbel,    doctor  of  pliysic   at  Fullin?,  a 
•(  rdof  Dombey,  who  had  lead  the  letter 
-iM.  Ualvez. 


his  relations,  where  he  became  a  mi^ 
anthrppe,  hardlv  ever  seeing  any  onv 
Here  he  was,  dunngthe  siege  of  the 
city ;  and  although  he  seemed  to  know 
nothing  of  what  passed,  and  to  pay 
no  reirard  to  life^  yet  the  general 
desolation,  and  the  surrounding  dan- 
cers  overwhelmed  him  with  tetror. 
Me  resifmed*  courage  however  to  a-^ist 
the  sick,  and  to  give  succour  to  some 
unfortunate  beings,  sinking  under  the 
horrors  of  famine.  After  tne  taking  ff 
the  city,  he  hastened  to  quit  this  scfoe 
of  carnage  and  devastation,  to  seek  3 

Eeaceful  asylum;  but  at  that  time 
lood  was  riowing  in  every  direction, 
and  the  sights  to  which  he  was  wit- 
ness so  harrowed  up  his  soul,  that  he 
would  no  loQger  abide  in  France.  An  or- 
der waui  however  necessary  to  enable  him 
to  quit  it ;  he  therefore  solicited  a  com- 
mission which  should  authorize  him  to 
make  a  voyage  toAmerica.  The  commit- 
tee of  public  safety  having  invited  that 
of  public  instruction  to  send  to  the 
United  States  the  standard  of  the  new 
measures,  the  latter  gave  to  Dombey 
this  commission  by  an  arret  of  the 
2tnh  Frinqaire,  year  2.  He  was  like- 
wise authorizt'd  to  buy  com  for  France 
in  the  United  Stales,  and  a  number  of 
quel  ies  were  sent  him  relative  to  objfcii 
of  science,  of  commerce,  and  of  geo- 
graphy. Accordingly  he  embarked  at 
Jiavre,  in  an  American  brig,  the  24t  i 
Nivose,  year  2;  but  being  obliged  by 
a  storm  to  put  into  Guadaloupe,  i^ 
landed  at  Poit-a-Petre,  the  21sl  Vei- 
tose. 

Guadaloupe  was  at  that  time  in  the 
same  distracted  state  as  Frartte.  The 
revolutionary  party  had  the  command 
at  Port-a-Peire:  the  governor  re^idrd 
at  Bassclerre,  joined  by  such  as  wished 
*to  preserve  the  old  order  of  things 
in  tue  colony.  Dombey  being  wcl 
received  in  quality  ot  envoy  from 
the  republic,  was  tor  this  reason  sus- 
pected by  the  governor,  who  sentai^ 
order  lor"  him  to  repair  to  Basset crrft 
But  although  of  principles  opposite  tfl 
the  factious,  he  did  not  think  propet 
to  obey  the  summons;  he  resolve<( 
therefore^ to  depart  with  the  delegate 
of  the  revolutionary  corps  of  reprtt 
sentalives,  who  had  freighted  a  sinl 
ve>sel  for  Fhilauolphia.  He  left  Pon 
a-Petrethe  I  si  Germinal,  and  went 
Sicop  on  a  little  island,  whence  tl 
vessel  wa^ititoi  bi^keChiigtl^  next  da 
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DuTiDg  the  night,  he    was  seized  and 
thrown  into  prison  at  the  bay  of  Mahaiit. 
Upon  the  kiiowledge  of  this  event  the 
inoabitants  of  Point-a-Petre  assembled 
in  a  great  cax)ud  to  deijiand  the  releaf?e 
of  the  envoy  of  the  committee  of  public 
instructloD,     which    was    immediately 
grante<).     As  soon  as  he  made  his  ap- 
pearance, the  enraged  mob,  to  avenge 
the  treatment  he  had  received,  deter- 
mined to  seize  the  authors  of  it.   Dom* 
bey  baring  in  employed  intreaties  to 
oppose  this  violence,    placed    himself 
before  the  leaders  of  the  mob,  in  strue- 
eling  vith  whom    he  fell    into    Salt 
Kiver,  and  was  taken  out  without  signs 
of  life.     This  accident  diverting    the 
attention  of  the  people,  they  returned 
peaceably  home.    1  nus  the  last  act  of 
his  liberty  was  to  defend  those  against 
whom  he  had  reason  to  complain.  A  vio- 
lent Jever  was  the  consequence  of  this 
&11  and  alarm ;  as  soon  as  he  recovered 
jfrom  which,  .to  avoid  new  troubles,  he 
thought  it  was  most  prudent  to  go  before 
the  governor.    Being  mterrogated,  he 
was  found  to  be  an  upright  man,  and 
a  stranger    to   all  party    spirit.      He 
was  ortlered  however  to  quit  the  co- 
lony on  aboard    the  same  vessel    that 
lud  brought  him  thither,    which  was 
about  to  set  sail.      Scarcely    had  the 
ship  cot  out  of  the  road  before  she  wa.^ 
attacked  by  two  corsairs,  against  whom 
«he  could  not  defend  herself.      Dom- 
bey  was  detected  disguised  in  the  habit 
of  a  Spanish  sailor,    and  thix)wn  into 
prison  at  Monserrat,    where   disease, 
diiappotntment,    and  ill  usage,    soon 
pot  a  period  to  his  existence.      His 
nte  was  for    a  long  time   unknown; 
for  such  was  at  that  time  the  convulsed 
state  of  France,  that  no  notice  could 
be  taken   of    the    misfortunes   of  an 
absent  man.     The  intelligence  of  his 
death  was  at  length  received  at  New 
York,  and  communicated  to  the  com- 
mittee of  public  instruction  on  the  27th 
Vendemaire,  year  3,  about  six  nionths 
after  the  event  took  place. 

Thus,  after  Massing  a  life  of  perpetual 
agitation,  ana  exposed  to  a  thousand 
(iangers,  the  victim  of  injustice,  and 
robbed  of  the  fruit  of  his  labours, 
fcH  Dombey,  without  a  friend  to  con- 
sole him,  and  in  distant  captivity; — 
adding  one  to  the  list  of  those  vho 
bave  died  martyrs  to  their  zeal  for 
natural  history.  But  whilst  we  deplore 
|u9  destiny,   let  us  not  consider  it  as 


without  alleviation.  Let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  his  death  arrived  at  thf.t 
awful  period  when  so  many  meritori- 
ous men  were  subjected  to  the  revo- 
lutionary axe ;  that  through  hi$  whole 
life  his  sentiments  of  benevolence, 
patriotism,  and  generosity  were  never 
diminished;  that  supported  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  by  his  love  qi  science,  ' 
the  idea  of  enrich uig  his  country  never 
forsook  him;  that  even  his  misan- 
thropy, whilst  it  estranged  him  from 
the  indifferent,'  attached  him  the  more 
closely  to  a  few  friends,  and  the  melan* 
choly  which  cast  a  shade  over  his  latter 
days,  never  changed  the  amiability  of 
his  cliaracler.  Happy  in  the  recoflcc- 
of  the  good  lie  had  done  to  bis  con- 
temporaries; happy  in  the  foresight  of 
the  advantage  posterity  would  reap 
fi-om  his  discoveries,  he  knew  how  to 
find  enjoyments  beyond  tiie  power  of 
man  to  embitter.  Long  accustome^ 
to  disappointment,  he  gave  up  every 
project,  renounced  every  hope ;  and 
despising  both  fortune  and  tame,  ia 
tlie  midst  of  the  most  tubulent  times, 
hved  only  to  friendship  and  virtud. 

I  have  already  o'jserved  that  the 
collection  of  Dombey  was  divided 
with  Spain ;  that  ui  Paris  he  had  given 
to  his  patrons,  to  his  friends,  and  to 
several  naturalists,  such  duplicates  as 
he  could  part  with,  without  diminuihing' 
the  value  of  the  collection  designeu 
for  the  government. 

Mineralo^  is  indebted  to  him  for 
two  new  minerals,  viz.  muriated  cop- 
per, or  greep  sand  of  Peru ;  and  Peuclasr, 
the  finest  chrystal  of  which  is  pre- 
served in  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  Di^e. 
1  he  Scole  des  ndacs  possesses  several 
valuable  art  cles  that  came  from  him  ( 
but  the  greater  part  of  ^  fruits  of 
his  voyages  is  contained  in  the  National 
Museum. 

'Itie  gallery  of  ipinerals  owes  to  him, 
besides  the  two  before- mentioDed  sub- 
stances, crystals  of  prismatic  hyaline 
quartz;  a  very  fine  native  emerakl 
from  Peru,  in  a  matrix  of  Lamellae 
limestone ;  several  pieceh  of  native  golU 
branched  b  quartai;  a  piece  of  vc:m 
very  rich  in  siiver,  above  thirty  p'ouadl 
weight:  the  metal  appears  iu  'it  m  the 
form  of  divergijig  bi-anchis;  kiperb 
pieces  of  muriated  silver,  whh  shining 
granulated 'crystals;  a  mass  of  compact 
muriated  silver,  weighing  above  twelve 
pounds ;    specimens  of  ores  of  quick- 
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silver;  of  flexible  grit;  of  fossil  bones 
of  the  gig»itic  aDimal  of  the  Ohio» 
iDcnisteu  with  silver,  &c. 

The  gallery  of  zoology  has  received 
from  bim  the  Mouffetle  of  Chili,  <le- 
scribed  in  the  supplement  lo  Buflon  ; 
many  birds,  amongst  which  are  seve- 
ral species  of  Tangara ;  several  tish, 
one  unknown,  described  by  M.  de 
J^c^p^e,  under  the  name  of  Gas- 
tcobranche  de  Dombey;  the  magni- 
iiceot  butterflies  of  Brazil,  and  several 
species  of  Curculio  and  of  the  Zy- 
^nae*.  His  herbarium,  consisting  of 
about  1500  species,  well  presirved,  is 
also  deposited  in  the  museum  i  amungsl 
these  are  about  sixty  new  genera,  al- 
most all  of  which  have  been  published 
by  Ruiz  and  Pavon*  by  names  didVr- 
ent  fr»m  those  given  by  Dombey. 
It  is  accompanied  by  a  manuscript 
containing  a  history  of  the  plants  of 
Peru  and  Chili;  the  characters  of 
the  new  genera;  the  description  of 
the  species,  and  an  account  of  their 
4ibes|-.  It  contains  also  many  obstirva- 
tions  00  the  mines  of  ChilL 

The  garden  of  the  museum  is  in- 
debted to  Dombey  for  several  curious 
plants,  which  have  thence  been  spread 
over  the  principjl  gardens  of  Europe, 
buch  as  the  shrub  known  by  the  name 
of  FloripendUaX*  which  produces  so 
picturesque  an  effect  in  our  parterres 
lor  several  months  in  the  year,  catching 
theeye  at  a  distance  bv  its  bell-sluiped 
flowers,  a  foot  long,  lianging  floating 
from  extremities  of  the  branches :  tlje 
ArUtotelia  tmiqui,  the  berries  of  whit  h 

♦  Amonirst  these  papilios  are  two  verf 
rare  and  of  the  jprcatest  t>eaaty ;  oih;  has 
been  uamed  by  Fabricias  P^piUo  l^terfet, 
theottierisa  non-descript, related  to P/i;>/7fo 
Hecuba,  The  weevils  are  not  less  remark- 
ohle,  one  is  the  CtiftuJto  imfterittHs  of  Pa- 
liricius;  two  others,  C.  faitHostn  and  sump'- 
tttfSHt,  which  Olivier  has  described  from 
these  indivichials.  The  names  |fi»t-n  to 
these  curcuUos  point  out  how  murh  they 
exceed  in  bPHuly  and  size  what  tad  been 
before  observed. 

f  On  compann^  this  mannscript  nith 
the  Fiora  Per*roianti,  it  may  be  seen  that 
the  Spanish  anthon  have  often  copied  the 
descrtptioiit  of  the  French  botanist 
.  {  Cultivated  in  Pern,  hut,  as  Dombey 
assures  us,    brought  from  Chili. 


afford  a  refreshing  juice,  in  which  Dom- 
bey found  a  great  resource  in  the  cur«» 
ol  I  he  contagious  fever  of    Chili;   the 
species  of  sage  which   L'Herilier    has 
named  Salvia  fonnnsu^  the  scarlet  flo\*  - 
crs  of  wiiich  p^^se•.s  a  lively  brilliancy. 
But  Uie  most  uit«*ret»tingof  all  tiie  plan  is 
which  Dombey  i)as  introduced  amongst 
us,   IS  the  lemon-scented  vervain  (^tr- 
hciia  triphyHa  L'iier.)    The  leaves  of 
this  shrub,  v.hich   grows  to  the  heiglit 
ot  tifteen  feet,  have  the  most  delicious 
j>erfume  of  any  plant  that  can  be  cul- 
tivated    in    Europe.      At   Paris  it   « 
necessary  to  protect  it  in  the  green- 
liouse,  during  the  severe  frosts;  but  in 
the  more  temperate  climates  it  thrives 
in  the  open  air.     Hedges  of  this  shrub 
are  already  seen  at  Florence  ;    and  in 
the  department  of  the  Lower  Alps   it 
has  been    successfully    cultivated    by 
M.  de  Huflb.    When  it  sliaJr come  ta 
be    more   dispersed  in    the    south  of 
France,   it  will    be  seen  by  the  side 
of  the    roads,    forming   little  groves, 
which,  from  the    the    elegant  growth 
of  the  shrubs,   tlie  lightness  of  the  paii- 
nicles  of  flowers,    of  a  lavender  jeray 
colour,  the  lively  green  ot  the  foliuce, 
and  above  all  from  their  sweet  revivuig 
perlume,  will  in  every  repect  exceed 
the  groves  ot    myrtle  so  celebrated  by 
the  poets.    'J'he  dried  leaves  preserve 
oil  ineir  odour,  and  an  infusion  of  them 
u  both   palatable  atid   uholrsome:    if 
this  plant,    as    some    botanists    think, 
ouglu  to  be  separated  from  tlie  vervains 
and   made  a   separate    genus    of,    we 
Should   wish  to  see  it  consecrated  lo  the 
name  of  Dombey. 

'J  he  gardens  and  the  cabinets  of  na- 
tural hisior}  are  not  the  only  establish- 
ments that  have  been  enrici>ed  b>  (his 
traveller.  'Ihc  cabinet  of  antiquities 
in  the  national  library  has  reci*ived 
from  him  the  vases  found  in  the  ton)bs 
of  the  incds,  andsev^Tul  curious  monu* 
meiiis  of  the  antient  Peruvians. 

Nothing  of  Domhey*s  has  been 
priiiied,  except  a  letter  in  the  Journal 
dt'  Physique  (tonj.  xv.)  upon  the  salt- 
petre found  in  l*eru,  and  upon  the 
luminous  appeyr.ince  of  the  sea.  Jn 
this  he  observes  that  the  sea  is  never 
piiosphoric,  except  in  the  warm  or  tem- 
perate climates,  and  that  it  ise>pecially 
so  when  the  weather  is  disposed  lo  be 
slonny.  A n ta U  qf  Botany, 
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^pHE  following  literal  transcript -of 
X  an  onler  from  Ueury  the  VI 11. 
signed  by  his  o\%n  haixl,  for  the  use 
of  the  Lady  Lucye,  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour  in  his  court,  which  seems 
lo  \)c  for  one  day's  tonsumpt  of  that 
l^y^  I  think  will  anlu^e  many  of 
your  female  readers.  Great  indeed 
must  be  the  reibnnalion  in  point  of 
mannerly  since  the  time  of  the  La- 
dy Lucye,  if  the  temperament  of  ihe 
mind  depend  in  the  smallest  manner, 
on  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
aliment  uaed  lor  tJie  sustenance  of 
the  Body.  Even  in  point  of  ex|»enses 
all  the  elegant  habilunei.ts  of  one  of 
our  fair  Country  women,  joined  to 
the  cos*:  of  the  most  dainty  repasts, 
and  comprehending  every  species  of 
luxurious  refinemement  in  which  they 
at  present  indulge  themselves,  would 
not  amount  to  half  the  value  of  the 
Lady  Lucye's  bill  of  fare. 

ORDER  OF  HE»RY  VIII. 

"We  wol  and  coinmaunde  you, 
to  allow  dailly  from  heusforth,  unto 
our  Right  Dere  and  W  ellbijovede 
the  J^y  Lucye,  into  her  Chumbre, 
tlie  Dyict  and  leire  hereafter  ensuying. 
Fuwt,  every  moyrnng  at  Breakfast  oon 
Chyneof  Seyfe  at  our  Kechyeneoon 
Clieyte  lotf  and  oon  nianecliet  at 
ourpanatr)c  Barr,  and  agaloneofale 
at  our  Buttrye  barr.  Item,  at  dyner 
a  pese  of  beyfe,  a  stroke  of  Uo^te, 
2na  a  reward  at  our  ^ede  Kechxne, 
a  caiit  of  chete  bread  at  our  panatr \  e 
barr,  and  a  galone  of  ale  at  our 
buttrye  bair.  Item,  at  afternoon  a 
niaunchet  at  our  panatrye  barr,  and 
balie  a  p alone  of  ale  at  our  Buttrye 
barr.  hem,  at  Supper  a  me-se  of 
Porage,  a  pese  of  Klutton,  and  a 
■«?warUe  at  our  saide  Kech)ne,  a 
t^lofcheyte  atourpimatrye,and  a  Ga- 
lone of  ale  at  our  Buttrye  brcde.  Item, 
iit  after  Supper  a  Chete  lolf,  and  a 
jnaunchet  at  our  paijatrje  barr,  a 
<^alone  of  ale  at  our  bait  rye  barr, 
^il  half  a  galone  of  Wine  at  our 
seller  barr.  Item,  every  morning  at 
our  Woode  yard  four  tall  Shyd  and 
two  fagots.  Item,  at  our  chaundrye 
•arr  in  winter  every  niglit  oon  pie-. 


kett  and  four  syscs  of  waxe,  witli 
eight  Candelb  wnite  lights,  and  oon 
torc^.  Item,  at  our  Picherbouse 
Wokely  six  white  Cuppes.  Item,  at 
every  time  of  our  remooving  ooii 
hoole  Carte  for  the  Carriage  of  her 
stuli;  and  these  our  lettres  shall  be  youc 
suilicieat  warrant  and  discharge  in  this 
behalf  at  all  tymes  hereafter. 

Giuen    under  ouer   signet    at    our 
manotir  of  Esthamstekle    XVIth    day 
of  July  Xlilith  yere  of  our    rdgnc. 
To   ike  Lard  Stexvard  qf  our  HottMe- 
hoid^  the  treasurer  CrmpiroUer,  Cof- 
ferer ^  Cierks  of  Grene  Clotht,  Clerks 
of  our  Kechyne,    and  lo  all  our  ked 
Officers  qf  our  sed  housthold,  and 
to  every  of  theym. 

ARBUTHNOT. 

This  Physician,  when  a  young  man, 
attempted  to  settle  at  Dontiester,  a 
county  town  in  the  west  of  England, 
retiiarkable  for  its  healthy  situation, 
salubrious  air,  and  interesting  environs  ; 
circumstances  desirable  to  a  traveller 
or  an  inhabitant,  but  not  productive 
to  a  physician. 

On  quitting  Dorsetshire,  a  firiend 
met  bun  galk>ping  to  London,  and 
asked  him  whether  he  was  going? 
**  1  o  leave  your  confounded  place," 
replied  the  physiciau,  **  for  1  can 
neither  live   nor  die  there.** 

TBS  TBfVMPK  OF  TALENT. 

Beauzet  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  French  Academy,  in  the  early 
part  of  the  IStb.  century,  at  a  period 
whvn  the  meetings  of  that  society 
were  crowded  witli  unbelievers  ;  yet 
Beauzet  was  firmy  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  Christian  religion, 
and  able  to  defend  wuat  he  believed. 

At  the  tinie  it  was  the  occasion  of 
some  surprise,  that  those  who  influenced 
that  bodfy,  did  not  choose  a  genius  of 
their  own  cast.  "  I  consider  myseif 
as  highly  hoDoured,**  said  Beauzet  at 
hii  firit  introduction,  "  by  being  ad- 
mitted into  this  illustrious  assembly ; 
but,  gentlemen,  may  1  be  perm. 'ted 
to  a^k,  how  it  has  happened  that  your 
choice  fell  upon  me,  who,  on  certain 
subjects  differ  so  widely  with  you; 
if  1  mistake  not,**  continued  Beauzet, 
cai^ting  his  eyei  around  him,  '*  at  the 
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moment  t  speak,  I  am  the  only 
person  who  Bcknow  ledge  the  existence 
of  a  God." 

•*Wc  arc  not  surprized  at  your 
question***  re|;licd  D*  Alembert,  •*  but 
you  possess  qualifications  of  which,  we 
stand    in   need,    we  wanted  a  skilful 

Kammarian  and  etymologist,  and 
lowing  you  to  be  a  good  sort  of 
a  man»  notwithstanding  your  weak- 
ness on  certain  points,  we  elected 
you,  because,  in  fuct,  there  was  no 
philosopher  able  to  supply  your  place.*' 
Such  was  the  triumph  of  virtuous 
talent  over  profane  prejudice,  and£anatic 
scepticism. 

CAROLAN. 

Thb  celebrated  composer  and  mu- 
sician once  challenged  a  brother  pro- 
lessor  of  coni>iderabIe  eminence  to  a 
trial  of  skill,  who  immediately  played 
the  fifth  concert  o  of  \ivaldo.  'Mean- 
not  excel  it,**  exclaimed  the  gen- 
erous bard,  '*  but  1  can  play  it  as 
^ell  myself."  This  he  actually  did 
at  the  moment,  witliout  losing  a  sin- 
gle note,  and  without  having  recourse 
to  any  score,  which  it  was  impossible 
for  a  man  born  blind  to  make  any  use  of. 

A  GOOD  GOVERNOR^ 

In  the  beginninjr  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, George  Lewis,  Margrave  of  Ba- 
reitli,  finding  his  exchequer  empty,  and 
a  long  cataiogue  of  debts,  particularly 
four  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  florins 
due  to  the  late  kin(^  of  Prussia;  was 
advised  by  hb  mhusters  to  impose 
i|ew  taxes  on  his  subjects.  The  Mar- 
grave rejected  this  advice  with  honest 
indignation,  and  determining  to  rely 
on  prudent  economy,  rather  than  on 
the  patience  and  generosity  of  his 
people,  he  dismissed  a  useless  and  ex- 
pensive tram  of  servants  and  horses, 
appointed  a  regency,  and  retired  to 
Geneva:  having  liquidated  his  debts 
Ke  returned,  and  enjoyed  the  public 
love,  in .  sober  splendonr  and  mag- 
nificent bosptlality. 

EXTRAORDINARY  INSTANCE  OF       • 
SOMNlLoaVISM. 

The  countess  De  Laval,  a  french 
lady  of  quality,  at  an  early  period 
of  her  life,  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
speaking  in  her  sleep,  and  was  fre- 
quently observed  on  those  occasions 
to  utter  an  incoherent  gibberish,  which 
no  one  could  understand.  But,  on  a 
certain  occasion,  being  confined  to  her 
chamber  by  illness,  a  woman  of  Brit- 


tany was  employed  to  wait  on  her  as 
a  nurse;  the  moment  this  ailesdant 
heard  the  sick  lady  pouring  out,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  these  strange  noc- 
turnal etinsions,  she  pronounced  them 
to  be  the  uncouth  language  used  in 
that  province,  which  is  as  different 
from  the  pure  Parisian,  as  the  Comisb, 
from  the  convei'sation  of  a  polite  circle 
in  London;  it  ought  to  be  observed 
that  the  countess  wa)»  a  native  of  Biittany 
but  had  quitted  it  when  very  young. 
In  that  province,  or  in  a  person  who 
spoke  their  dialect,  the  circumstance 
here  recorded  would  not  have  been 
extraordhtary;  but  Madam  De  Lavai, 
when  awake,  could  not  speak  or  even 
pronounce  Uiat  jargon,  nor  understand 
It  when  spoken  by  another." 

HCMtV  IV.  OF  PRANCE. 

Alphonso  D'Omano  was  a  Hugonot 
of  considerable  repute  in  the  reign  cf 
Henry  IV.  of  France,  by  whom  he 
was  prevailed  upon  to  quit  the  re- 
formed religion,  and  his  acquiescenre 
rewarded  with  a  Marshall's  staff.  By 
seducinc^  so  eminent  a  sectary,  i\\t 
Monarch  hoped  to  countenance  his 
own  change,  to  which  he  had  consent- 
ed firom  genuine  patriotism,  and  a  con- 
viction that  it  was  the  only  means 
of  restoring  tranquillity  to  his  distracted 
people.  "You  have  dammed  your  soul 
tor  the  salvation  of  your  countrv.** 
were  the  strong  words  of  a  sensitlc 
sectary  of  that  distracted  period.        j 

There  is  strong  proof  that  Henry 'ij 
alteration  of  religion  did  not  arise  frooi 
any  consciousness  of  the  truth  of  itt 
tenets,  or  the  divine  origin  of  it| 
tradition.  *'  Which  of  the  two  religion^ 
do  you  think  the  best'"  said  the  kin^ 
in  a  confidential  moment,  to  hismH 
litary  convert.  *'The  Protestant,  ui 
doubtedly,"  replied  the  veteran, 
which  opinion  I  have  the  honour  li 
coincide  with  yonr  majesty."  "  Ho^ 
is  that  D'  Ornano,"  said  the  princi 
with  a  cheek  fiushed  by  imtatiui 
and  somewhat  raising  his  voice ;  *'  afi€ 
what  has  so  lately  passed,  can  ya 
he  serious  in  asserting,  that  I  thini 
the  religious  faith  of  the  HugoniJl 
the  best?"  ^  Certainly,  my  lie^e,  a 
\ou  would  never  have  bribed  me 
handsomely  to  quit  it"  Correct h 
and  perplexed  by  this  short  but  ut 
answerable  logic,  Henry  paused*  14 
'a  moment,  and  turned  the  conversatid 
to  another  subject. 
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ISftpROVED  !IORSE-8HO£y 

Imenttd  by  Mr.  Edward  Coleman, 
ret  Surg. 

THE  object  of  this  invention  is  to 
prevent  diseases  of  the  horse's  foot, 
particularly  the  contraction  of  the  hoof. 
This  cii»ea>e  proceeds  from  the  hoof 
being  exposed  to  artificial  and  unnatu- 
ral heat  in  the  stable,  or  from  the 
frog  not  receiving  its  due  degree  of 
pressure.  This  shoe  is  designed  to 
prevent  the  contraction  of  the  heels, 
though  thie  frog  be  not  in  contact 
with  the  ground ;  it  also  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  being  more  firmly  united 
to  the  hoof  than  any  others  hitherto 
employed.  It  can  also  be  properly 
applied  by  the  most  ignorant  and 
uniDformed  suiitb,  at  its  difference 
from  all  others  consists  In  the  bner 
and  posterior  parts  of  both  heeb  of 
the  shoe  being  turned  up,  so  as  to  touch 
the  inner  and  jposterior  parts  of  both 
bars,  by  whica  means  the  heels  of 
the  boot  cannot  contract,  or  the  shoe 
have  the  smallest  degree  of  lateral 
motion.  The  length  of  the  turn  up  of 
the  shoe  should  be  sufficiently  long 
to  embrace  the  heel  of  the  bar,  and 
yet  not  to  touch  the  bottom  of  the 
cavity  between  the  bar*  and  the  frog. 
A  bar  shoe  may  sdso  be  applied  with 
a  similar  projection,  to  press  against 
the  heels  oi  the  bars.  If  the  hoof  h 
already  contracted,  the  heels  may  be 


mechanically  expanded  a  little  by  a  pair 
of  farrier's  tbngs  every  tune  the  horse 
v\  shod,  and  the  shoe  applied  so  as 
to  press  with  more  torce  against  the 
bars:  but  under  these  ciniumstanc^ 
the  hoof  should  first  be  made  moist 
by  standing  two  or  three  hours  in 
water,  and  the  horse  not  used  for  a 
day  or  two  afterwards. 

New  Method  qf  makmg  Carb&nate  qf 
Ldui,  contmonfy  odted  whiU  Lead: 
by  Mr.  E.M.  NobU, 
1  hin  plates  or  small  pieces  of  lead 
are  to  be  placed  in  an  open  vessel ; 
into  this  is  to  be  poured  acetous  acid» 
or  a  solution  of  acetite  of  lead,  so 
that  the  lead  niay  be  partly  immersed 
in  it:  into  this  is  introduced  a  mix* 
ture  of  Carbonic  acid  gas,  and  oxygen 
gas.  'ITie  whole  is  frequently  agitated 
to  remove  the  carbonaie  when  formed, 
and  afford  a  new  surface  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  fluids.  Instead  of  lead  in 
a  metallic  state,  the  inventor  sometimes 
uses  an  oxyd  of  lead  containing  such 
a  proportion  of  oxygen  as  will  allow 
it  to  unite  witb  acetous  acid,  &c;  In  . 
either  gase  the  carbonate  of  lead  is 
produced,  the  whiteuets  of  which  de- 
pends oo  the  quality  of  the  materials 
employed.  The  carbonate  b  to  be 
separated  from  ibe  mixture  and  dried, 

Srevious  to  being    mixed    with    oil. 
ometjmes    it  requires    to    be    freed 
from  its  impurities  by  washing. 


ORIGINAL  POEtRY. 


For  the  Befiut  Monthly  Magazine. 

The  foUotV'ing  poem,  never  before  pub- 
lished,'^a9  written  by  a  young  roan  who 
lived  near  Moyallen,  in  .the  county 
Down.  He  died  sometiine  ago^  of  the 
•mall  pox,  at  the  age  qf  twenty -one  years. 
He  received  his  education  at  a  common 
country  schoril,  where  be  learned  to  read, 
write,  and  cast  accountx.  Of  his  early 
indications  of  g^ius  littU  is  rememb^rJ 
ed,  but  it  is  a  fact  that'  bt  Wrote  a  prkat 
many  piecqi  at  an  «trly  age,  most,  if  not 
^1,  of  which  hmve  been  krati  His  *mp<dy  - 
toent  of  weaving  did  not  allow  much  time 

BELFAST  MAG,  NO.  VII. 


for  the  cultiratioh  of  his  taleiii4  ;  yM  wbiY^ 
actively  employed  at  tut  worfc,  he  would 
suddenly  stop^  seize  bis  ptu,  and  p6ur- 
tray  the  imdces  6f  his  lively  imftginatlon, 
ou  no  other  desk  than  ^hc  breast  beam  of 
his  loom.  lu  this  way,  and  on  such  an  ocw 
easion,  the  present  piece  ivas  Written. 
While  at  work  heobs«rt*ed  two  spiders 
ntizt  on  a  fly  who  bad  got  entangled  in 
their  aeta  ;  hik  imagination  added  the  rest* 
»ArrtBO#Bpti>tRS. 

SOFtLY  btow  the  summer  breeze«^ 
O'ef  tfie  dew  bespiaAf  led  mead. 

And  the  sun  with  6ery  lustre. 
Pierces  thA)Qg^  the  thickest  shade  3 
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Softly  runs  the  mnrrauring  river. 
Through  the  plains  in  easy  rills, 

And  the  swains  their  sheep  attending. 
Pipe  melodious  cm  the  hills. 

In  m  grove  whose  itoip/e  covert^ 

Shaded  o'er  a  winding  Hood, 
Close  beside  the  limpid  water. 

There  au  ancient  abbey  stood. 

Omre  it  wa»  a  holy  structare. 

Where  religious  friars  stay, 
Bat  it  long  bad  been  deserted 

And  in  heapy  roins  iay. 

Htre  tipo  b^fuis  of  croel  spiders, 
Httug  their  treaeh«rotw  nets  on  higbt 

And  lay  lurking  in  a  corner. 
To  sHrprive  t^  iiuwary  fly. 

Oer  these  lands  there  TuPd  two  chieftains, 

Whpse  broad  nets  conti^ous  lay, 
Atid  they  often  ^ere  disputing, 
'  Wh^  should  bear  the  gientest  sway^ 

When  behold  a  fly,  whose  buzzing 
I^ng  employed  each  monarch's  thought. 

With  its  purjde  wings  extended. 
Just  between  the  nets  was  caught. 

Hard  it  etrngfied  for  its  freedom. 

Quite  inpatient  of  delay. 
When  with   horrid  jaws  expanded, 

These  grim  furies  seized  their  prey  ; 

Sj,  two  lionir  from  the  forf  ^, 
Fly  with  most  tremcndouN  roar, 

Flocks  and  hcrdt  in   piece*  tendsiigy 
Staining  all  the  ground  with  gere^ 

Thus  they  seize  the  panting  victim. 

Loud  it  send*i  repeated  cries. 
Wearied  out  at  last  with  torture, 

Buzzes,  struggles,  faints,  and  dies. 

Then  bt'gan  a  fierce  contention. 

Who  the  breathless  corpte  should  have. 

Each  one  thou^  hv  best  deserved  it. 
Each  vvith  equal  fury  rare. 

Striving  still  to  haul  it  Backwardit, 
Each  black  warrior  trices  in  vaiu. 

When  aroimd  in.thicl^'niiig  Isgions^ 
Cluster  all  the  k>ng>IeggM  tiranu 

Adverse  parties  aid  their  chieftains, 
L,ong  they  pull  with  furious  rage. 

But,  ,wheu, neither  tribe  could  gain  it, 
411'iu  bloody  iigitt  engage^ 

So,  two  thnndifrinf^  armies  meeting, 
I^ud  with-claraour  <diake  the  shore, 

Brettdfhf  wo«nds,-^d  death' succeeding,-' 
Tnmipets  so9ii«i,  oiMl'Cwitigvsroar. 

ThuslJij'v  ra^-c  tv!t!i'd'*eadftrt  ftirjr,^ 
All  in  one  himuTt*mtT<' throng,- 

Foot  to  f«>ot,  was  there  ofVposed, 
Rank  drove  rao^  witlWfbrte  Along;. 


Orioiiiog  teeth,  and  jiws  dctcnded. 

Eyes  that  shot  atiery  glare, 
Pury  on  each  visage  painted. 

Dreadful  rage  inspires  the  war. 

Thus  they  seek  each  other's  min. 
Thus  they  pant  for  mutual  Mood, 

When  an  owl  with  fiiry  flying. 
Darts  out  of  the  gloomy  w<X)d. 

Straight  its  flight  it  then  directed 

To  tbt;  scene  of  hostile  fray, 
And,with  beak  and  claws  extended. 

Tore  at  once  both  hosts  away. 

-      TO  HOPE. 

Hope,  thou  soother  of  alflictioB, 
Wipe  with  lenient  hand  the  tear. 

Strike  me  with  the  kind  conviction. 
That  thy  promised  joys  are  near. 

Tbou  from  anguii»b  oft  relieved  me, 
Op'd  iM-ight  prospects  to  mv  view, 

Tb«»'  thou  in  ihti  end  deceived  aw. 
For  tbe  time  L  thought  thee  true« 

When  oppressed  with  care  and  sorrow, 
Still,  kind  hope,  thou  lioverest  near; 

Thou  an  amre!'s  form  do«?t  borrow. 
Doubt's  dark  gloomy  c{oq<^  to  clear- 

Whca  chill  poverty,  oppiessiog. 
Binds  the  poor  man  to  the  oar, 

He  can  bear  the  weight,  con  fussing 
That  the  best  deserveano  more. 

Heady  Hope  hia  case  befViendiog, 
With  the  prospect  warm^  bis  breaa- 

That  his  toil  and  trouble  endiug, 
Heiu  Heaven  will  find  his  rest. 

When  love,  of  peace  the  boMm  robbing. 
Scorning  spurns  at  wealth  or  fame. 

When  the  fond  heart  thrillincc.  throbbiL?, 
Vibrates  at  the  dear  one's  name. 

Hope  can  mitijTatC  the  anguish, 
Paliii  tire  lover  faithful,  true, 

Hope  can  make  us  cease  to  languish,' 
Every  j  »yful. hour  renew. 

When  our  friends  drop  off  around' as, 

Siukiugoiie  by  one  to  rest, 
l^t  not  ^rief  or  <loubt  confound  us, 

Hope  wjII  ft'hisi>er  they  jire  ble^U 

When  ftfliletioft  deeper  seated. 
Than  the  loss  of  worKHy  ti'caUh,' 

When- heart. felt  sorrows  oft  repeated, 
"Slowly  undenniMe  the  health. 

Mope,  firmod  ber  ancb()rleiibi]^ 

PfuyeAOor  ^pe  and  stedfast.stayy 
She  iMl  woridly  woescUsdainliigf 
.  PoiikUto.^eiMwo^nMMllMdfcibeMter. 

Itdia. 
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THE  WORM  OF  THE  STILL. 
I  HAl^  fdWMl  what  the  learo'd  lecm  9O|puz«ledt0 

ten. 

The  frwshape  of  the  deyfl.  and  whete  h  hU  hcU ; 
^tosapeociofold,  ^ept  the  author  of  ill, 
But  Satan  woriu  now,  ai  a  worm  of  the  sUtL 

Of  an  Ml  tnjgratiom,  this  last  he  Hket  best. 
How  the  arrogant  reptile,  here,  raise*  hli  cfoit ! 
Rb  head  winding  np  fitjm  the  tap  «f  hlf  pla«, 
TS  the  worm  stands  erect  o'er  the  prostrated  oMt. 

Here  he  joyi  to  tranObrm,  by  his  magical  spell. 
The  sweet  milk  of  the  earth  to  an  essence  of  hdl, 
Fermented  oar  food  and  corrupted  our  graim 
To  fxa^h  the  stomach  and  madden  the  brain. 

By  his  water  of  life,  what  distraction  and  (ear ! 
fl?  the  gioom  of  its  light,  yhxl  pale  spectres  appear! 
A  demon  keep«  time  with  his  fiddle  finance. 
White  the  papJons  spring  forth  to  a  hortiWe  dance. 

Then  prooe  eo  the  earth,  they  adore  fa  the  dust, 
A  manH  baser  half,  sais»d  in  room  of  his  bust  J 
Such  orgks  the  nights  of  the  drunkard  display. 
But  how  black  with  enmil,  how  benighted  his  day  I 

WWi  drams  It  begiins,  and  wWi  drama  must  It  end, 
A  dram  b  hi9  country,  hi?  mistress,  Ms  friend ; 
TBI  Ae  oiptfT'd  heart  hatos  Itself  at  the  last, 
AbA  the  dum  nerves  Us  hand  for  thf  death'doing 


Mark  that  pMCher,  dut  mpmter,.  that  shaipe  an4 

that  curse. 
Sec  her  chad  hang  dead^dr^nk  »t  the  hveait  of  ita 


As  ft  drops  from  the  arm  mafk  her  stnplfy*d  stare, 
HienAe  wakes  with  a  yeU  and  a  shriek  of  despair, . 

ktWithe  dvifitr!  prmnii*d  onr  nalioo? 
TMi  U^  aiism  dissoW'd  fai  a  cup  of  danuuitiQO, 
^vUch  our  chaaceUor  Cemus  extols  fi  dMae, 
ISO  train  up  011^  firte  and  our  fortune,  as  swine. 

MAuErfa,  dflnkdcepllromthlsdMTBtalUoeroiBid. 
Tm  the  tortnres  of  self-recoUectkm  be  drown*d ; 
Tm  tlK  hopes  of  thy  heart  be  aUatifiienM  to  stone. 
Then  sit  down  on  the  dirt,  like  a  ^jucen  on  het 
thfone* 

■sfttnsy  for  ftcedom  to  flash  o^lhebndn,  ' 
TtoB  riialt  dance  to  the  mvBlcal  clank  of  the  chain, 
A  oo«n  of  cheap  straw  shatt  seem  rich  to  tUne  eye« 
iaipeaoe  and  good  ord^  sliall  xd^  in  the  Ity . 

VOK  bosit  that  no  track  of  the  Tiper  Is  seen, 
Tbftain  thy  pure  sorfiicer  of  emerald  green, 
For  the  serpent  wiU  never  want  poison  to  1^11, 
IR&k  tk  fat  of  ymir  adOs  feed!  lAf  9bni  y*  Or  j«i& 


VERSES  ON  SIR  J.  MOORE. 

WAITTEM  IMMKOI^TRLY  AFTBt  INTEL  LI* 
CBNCBHAD  ARRIVED  OF  THE  CpMMBNCE<r 
MENT.OF  HIS  MAHCH  FROM  LiSBOK. 

UnCHKCK'D    by  regards  of  duration 
aod  distance. 
How  sweet  on  the  missioQS  of  fancy  .to 
stray  ! 
Tu  Jeare  the  dull  confines  of  local  axis* 
tence, 
And  wanton,  and  bask  in  the  glitter  of 
dav  ! 
But  hence  ye  pale  visions  ofsackJy  inden- 
tion, 
A  scene  not  unrei^l  pny  senses  encb^in9 : 
Now  Spain,  all  in  arms,  rears  the  flag  pi 
contention, 
And   Europe's  last  battle  is  fought  on 
her  plains.  * 

In  qnest  of  thefight,  march  her  high-^oulfd 
defenders. 
Their  phalanx  how  dense,  how  u|ish&1^en 
their  tread ! 
The  foe  bis  vain  ensigns  of  enpire  snrren*- 
dcrs. 
Fear  chases  \^\^  boats,  ai|d  bis  aatraf  s 
are  fled  ; 
The  Gaul  calls  n^w  hordes  from  tb^  wide 
circling  regions^ 
Dark  clouds  ot  stern  menace  the  pros- 
pect obscure  ; 
Enraptur'd  1  mark  the  advance  of  the  le- 
gions, 
Which    Britain,  undoubting,  confides 
to  her  MoDRE. 
Thio'  deserts,  o'er  mouptains,  'cross  flood? 
and  morasses. 
The  he^  explores  his  infievibie  way. 
Slow  famine,  insidious,  strews  snares  frbeie 
he  passes. 
And  fronting  his   progress  standi^  war 
in  array. 
Ah !  were  the  foudbret^tbings  of  friendship 
availing. 
Ripe  h^rvf  sts,  lQv»d  chieftain  !    $hou]4 
start  from  the  sod  ; 
Wide  floods  roll  co^fiQed  beneath  arches 
unfailing, 
And  war,  like  a  slave,  be   controoTd 
by  thy  nod. 
Fitthepae  fot  bright  ode,  or  grieve  legend 
prepaying, 
Oo  measure  thy  worth  'gainst  th?  mi* 
^ions  of  fame  ; 
Intrepidly  cautious,  and  skilfully  daring, 
Change  defeat  to  suc(2css,  and  mould 
triupiph  from  shame  \    * 
Pursue  thy  high  fates,  and  serenely  ambi- 
tious, 
The  ran^  which  thy  merits  a#ard  thee 
assume, 
A  Churchill,  of  lanrels  alone  avaricious  ! 
A   Nelson,  unstamped  by  th^  seal  ai 
\ke  tembi 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  JUVENAL. 
Semper  exo  juditur  taotum?  nuaquamne 

reponaniy 
Vexatus  l«>ties 

Frequently    have  I  bec^i   annoyed, 
an<i  sometimes  provoked,  by  hearing 
■  tk^  most  foul  aspersions  profusely  la- 
vished on  the.  works  of  ♦he  immortal 
Juvenal^  by  persons  incapable  of  ju4jg- 
ing  of  the  real  merits  ot  that  Author ; 
but  perhaps,  my  fondpess  and  partiality 
for  that  nrince  of  Satirists,  have  con- 
trio^ted   not    a   litt!<^   to  excite  my 
vexation  and  chagrin,    from  the  mi- 
H^te   details    given   by    our   Author, 
of  the    villanics,   and    iniquities    that 
vere  practised  ip  his  days,   sotpe  of 
iiis  accusers  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  he  had  apmelhing  more   than  a 
mere  tlieoretic  knowledge  of  the  de- 
pravity of  the  times,  ai^  have  there- 
fore   affixed    to    him    the    degrading 
title,  of  having  been  ^' a  roktsh  de- 
bauchee,**   Now,  partly     a   desire  to 
pay   some  little   triliqte   of  gratitude 
to  theinemory  of  Juvenal,  as  a  coi^- 
pensation  for  the  instruction  and  de- 
light which  bis  pages   have  often   af- 
forded    me ;     anq     partly     a    wish 
\p    endeavour  to    free   his^  character 
from  this  stigma,    have  induced  me 
tp  liazard  thcaie  reflections  and  to  luy 
tbem    before  the   tribunal  of   public 
scrutiny,  through  the  medium,  of  your 
magazibe,  wht<%,  1  tru^t,  will  always 
continue  to  be  a    repository  of  eru- 
dition and  instruction.    Even  supposing 
him  to  have  been  practic  ally  acquainted 
with    the  iniquities   of  his  times,  he, 
on  that  account  is  ^-ertainly   entitled 
to    exiraofdinary    merit,    for    having 
rescued  hims<;lf  fi^om    the    f^or^ejf  of 
licentiousness,    and  standing    forth  as 
the  castigs^tor  and    eyroser  of   lewd- 
ness, in  order  to  excite   a  disgust  of 
it  in  his  well  dbposed  refers.     How- 
ever, instances  iould  "be  adducf'd,  pf 
persons  being  able  to  display  ip  for- 
cible and  glowln^j  language,    circum- 
stance^  with  xvhicn  it  never  could  be 
conceived  tliey  had  the  slightest  prac- 
tical acqH^intauce,  and  mit^uieW  describ- 
ing the  vicious    habits  of    the  times, 
and  the  com pu nation  and  remor^  ge- 
nerally attenoant   on    the  practice  of 
them ;  and  who  would  insinuate  these 


are  any  thin?  else  than  theoretic  de- 
scriptions ?  The  great  bterne  (though 
not  exactly  a  case  in  point,)  who 
stands  uurivalled  in  pathetic  descrip- 
tions, appears  to  have  been  **  an  ac- 
tor only ;"  as  some  late  accounts  prove 
him  to  have  been  a  perM>n  erf  tlie 
most  obdurate  insensibility.  'I  he  pro- 
fligacy of  the  Uraes  was  too  bare- 
faced and  glaring,  to  pass  unnoticed, 
even  by  a  common  observer;  9od 
the  incensed  Satirist,  was  obliged  to 
make  use  of  language,  which  was 
sanctioned  by  the  licentiousness,  and 
lewdness  of  the  age;  whtn,  no  in- 
nuendoes, nothing  but  plam  undisguised 
truth,  could  be  attended  with  anv  bene- 
ficial effect    Notwithstanding,  fallow. 

Si  foret  hoc  nostrum  fatodilatus  in  sevan^, 
Detert-ret  sibi  multa,    recideret  omne 

quod  ultra 
Pudorein  traheretur. 

His  obscenities,however,  are  completely 
qounterbalanced,  by  the  so\ind  morality 
which  pervades  the  greater  part  of  bis 
works;  and  the  christian  read^,  tbouah 
aided  and  enlightened  by  the  bri^ 
lustre  of  Revelation,  may  be  put  to  the 
blush,  when  he  finds  his  vices  and 
irregularities  not  only  censured  and 
satirized ;  but  hiinselt  equalled  in  the 
most  virtuous  conceptions,  and  moral 
reflections,  by  a  being  assisted  merely 
by  ih^  faint  rays  of  natural  Religion. 
tor  Juvenal  not  only  lashes  ai  the 
vices  of  his. own,  but  (I  am  »orry 
to  say)  of  our  tunes  also.  At  present 
one  or  two  instances  must  suffice. 
What  author  has  so  convincingly^  and 
so  beautifully  illustrated  the  futility  of 
those  transient  and  tempo^  quaKnca- 
tions,  which  mankrod,  erhi  nmi^so  ev 
gerly  desire,  and  so  ardently  aspire  afieo 
as  /uvenal  has  done,  in  that  Sermotdc 
Lecture,  his  tenth  Satire  ?  when,  at 
the  hazard  of  his  existence,  he  cen- 
sured a  vicious  Emperor,  for  invest- 
ing one  of  the  Mistriomc  tribe* 
with,  the  first  offices  of  state,  how 
applicable  to  the  piesent  day!  for 
we  seeT  not  exactly    a    stage-player 

♦  I'he  Clascal  scholar  is  too  weH 
acqutinted  with  this  story>  to  ueedaaj: 
particular  illustratioo. 
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biit,  as  Peter  Plymley  asserts,  '*  a  joker 
of  jokes,  an  Kpigraounatist  ^c.  &c.**f 
not  only  hououtcd  wiili  high  prefer- 
ment, but  lavishing,  some  of  tlie  Nation's 
wealth  on  whomsoever  he  pleases^ 
and,  indispuUibly  evident  it  must  ap- 
pear, that  the  worthless  and  incapable, 
occupy  Ihose  higli  stations,  atxi  re- 
putable employmenis  in  the  state,  which 
should  be  entrusted  to  none  but  the 
ingenuous  and  capable,  especially  In 
times  so  momentous  as  the  present 
Though  not  blind  to  his  defects, 
were  I  j)ossessed  of  talents  adequate 
to  eulogise  Juvenal  suitably  as  he 
deserves,  i  would  summon  them  all 
up  to  my  aid ;  and  in  do'mg  so,  1 
'would  coiisider  myself  honourably  em- 
pbyed.  This  must  suffice  however 
for  the  present  At  some  future  period, 
perhaps  1  may  submit  to  the  public, 
redectioDS  on  the  same  author;  pro- 
vided these  are  deemed  worthy  of 
a  place  in  your  impartial  publication. 
Yours,  M.  F. 


ON  THE  EPISTLES  OF  PHALARIS. 

THE  dispute  concerning  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  epistles  that  go  under 
the  name  of  tlie  celebrated  tyrant  of 
Agrigentum,  has  been  long  since  de- 
cidea:  and  learned  men  arc  now  fully 
agreed  that  they  are  spurious,  being, 
moit  probabh',  the  production  of  sr>me 
of  the  later  Greek  sophists,  who  either 
through  love  of  money,  or  for  atrial 
of  his  own  ingenuity,  has  imposed  on 
the  literary  world  the  essay  of  his 
imagmation  as  a  compilation  of  the 
genuine  letters  of  Phalaris. 

in  our  own  days,  such  deceptions 
are  common,  and  are  so  easily  detected 
that  they  scarcely  deserve  the  name 
of  fraud.  They  are  intended  by  the  , 
author  and  considered  by  his  reader 
as  a  meaps  of  cooj^eying  information 
so  as  to  attract  attention  and  an'e>t 
curiosity  more  strongly  tlian  if  de- 
livered by  himself.  They  may  be 
compared  to  inscriptions  on  monuments 
the  words  of  which  are  supposed  to 
proceed  firom  the  body  enclosed,  and 
for  this  reason,  make  a  more  lively 
impression  on  our  minds. 

Viewed  in  thb  light  I  have  admired 

t  Peter  Plimley's  letter  to  ^is  brother 
Abraham  in  the  cyuutiy. 


the  ingenuity  with  which  the  writer  of 
het  epistles  has  depicted  a  likeness  of 
a  tyrant ;  how  strongly  he  has  marked 
those  lines  which  determine  the  charac- 
ter; how  well  he  has  expressed  the 
contendiiig  passions  which  agitate  his 
breast ;  and  the  strange  though  natural 
inconsistency  which  forces  him  fre- 
quently to  act  in  amanner  so  dissonant 
to  the  feelings  of  liis  heart,  and  the 
determination  ot  his  better  Judgment 

I'he  account  we  have  of  the  ex- 
traordinary character  who  forms  the 
subject  of  the  letters  is  very  short  and 
unsatisfactory.  Little  more  b  known 
of  him  than  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Crete,  and  in  consequence  of*  one  of 
those  civil  conunotions,  which  eternally 
agitated  every  Grecian  city,  that  wai 
not  bound  down  by  the  -chains  of 
despotism,  he  retired  to  Agrigentum 
in  Sicily,  where  he  found  means  to 
usurp  the  Government,  and  not  only 
added  one  to  the  list  of  tyrants,  of 
which,  as  the  I^in  historian  says,  dq 
country  was  ever  more  fertile,  but, 
if  we  may  credit  the  accounts  given 
by  every  antient  author  by  whom  he 
is'  mentioned,  he  surpassed  them  all 
in  iugeuious  refinements  of  cruelty. 

Yet  if  we  are  to  believe  the  writer 
of  these  letters,  many  splendid  qua- 
lities broke  out  from  among  the  midst 
of  his  vices.  Superior  abilities  as  a 
statesman  and  general  must  belong  to 
every  usurper,  as  they  are  the  onl^ 
means  by  which  he  can  acqiiire.and 
possess  absolute  dominbn.  .  But  he  is 
represented  a»  possessing  in  a  very 
high  decree  some  of  the  doniesGcvir. 
tues,  which  are  generally  supposed  to 
bloom  only  in  the  humbler  scenes  of 
private  retirement,  but  to  be  too 
tender  to  endure  the  storms  and  ex- 
posure of  an  exalted  situation.  His 
letters  to  his  wife  and  his  son,  do 
honour  to  the  heart  that  conceived 
and  the  head  that  formed  them  ;  and 
it  cannot  but  excite  our  regret  that 
the  roan  so  well  calculated  to  con- 
stitute the  felicity  of  a  domestic  so- 
ciety, should  prefer  to  become  the 
oause  of  a  nation*s  miseries  and  the 
object  of  its  execrations.  The  fol- 
lowing are  translations  of  the  letters 
alluded  to. 

TO  PMJROLAS. 

"  Both  your  parents,  my  son,  merit 
your  love  and    highest   respect,    on 
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account  of  the  faroursvou  have  receiv- 
ed from  those  to  whom  vou  owe  Your 
birth"  and  fvo  many  other  l^encfits. 
Yet  a  preference  is  certaml^'  due  to 
a  mother  beyond  a  father:  for  his 
claims  to  your  gratitude  for  the  cares 
of  education  are  by  no  means  equal 
to  hers.  A  motlier,  besides  the  paius 
of  birth  and  the  cares  of  infancy,  en- 
dures a  thonsand  other  anxieties;  a 
father  on  the  contrary,  without  ex* 
periencin^  any  of  these  troubles,  reaps 
the  benefrts  and  comfort  of  matorer 
years,  refined  and  perfected  by  edu- 
cation. To  you,  above  all  others, 
slioirid  your  mother  be  dear  ;  as  during 
my  banishment  she  alone  unden^ept 
the  cares  ot  both  parents.  It  is'  your 
duty,  therefore,  to  repay  to  her  alone 
the  gratitude  due  to    both    your  pa- 


in this  part  of  vour  duty,  I  shall  pay 
but  Jitrfc  regara  to  the  rest.  tic 
assured,  if  you  gratify  my  wish,  that 
tfie  advantages  of  Eduction  will  ac- 
crue, not  to  me  who  receive,  but 
to  you  wljo  bestow  the  favdur." 

TO  ERYTHtA. 

"  f  hare  to  return  you  many  thanks, 
my  £r)'thia,  both  for  myself  and  for 
our  son  whom  \  left  with  you;  For 
itiyself,  because  during  my  bani:.hment 
you  preferred  td  reinain  a  widow, 
rather  than  marry  another,  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  proposals  made  to  yoo. 
For  my  son,  because  you  were  to  him 
a  mother,  a  nurse  and  a  ^tber:  yon 
preferred  no  husband  to  PJialaris,  du 
Sod  to  Paurolas.  Instead  of  a  se- 
cond husband,  retting  your  afifcction 
for  thf  fi^;  instead  of  another  son, 


rents :  yoXir  obligation  tp  your  father^  preserving  the  offspring  of  your  first 


will  be  fulfilled  by  your  attentions 
to  her.  I  claim  nothing  more  for  my- 
self, if  you  perform  this  part  of  "vour 
duty ;  on,  the  contrary,  your  kindness 
to  her  wiH  be  felt  and  acknowledged 
as  a  benefit  by  me.  Consider  also 
how  becoming  it  will  be  in  you,  if 
the  first  display  of  your  good  in- 
tentions towards  your  lather,  be  shewn 
in  making  a  retnni  to  your  mother 
for  all  the  cares  she  bus  so  lavislily 
bestowed  on  you." 

TO  THE  SAME.  n 

*'  \  have  received  the  crpwn  which  you 
sent  me,  of  six  hundred  mina  weigiit ; 
ajid  have  accepted  it,  both  on  account 
of  the  good  omen,  and  from  my 
regard  to  him  w1m>  sent  it.  After 
ha\'ing  worn  it  the  day  on  which  I 
otfered  a  sacrifice  to  the  gods  of 
our  ancestors  for  the  victory  over  the 
Leontines,  I  sent  it  as  a  present  to 
your  mother  Er\thia.  I  know  no 
person  who  so  wt  U  deserves  such  an 
ornament  as  a  mother.  You  may  renr 
der  yourself  a  more  beautiful  and 
honourubte  crovuito  U3,  if  yoursen- 
t.inents  are  suitable  to  the  glory  of 
your  parents." 

TO  THE  SAME. 

**  You  have  obtained  the  riglits  due 
by  a  father  to  a  son,  my  Paurolas; 
you  are  wrong  in  not  repaying  those 
dye  by  you  to  your  father,  when 
you  have' it  in  your  power.  I  hear 
that  you  neglect  your  studies;  a  fault 
for  which  1  have  Ind  cause  for  f re- 
nt blame.    Should  you  be  dedcieut 


marriage.  Continue  still  for  both  our 
sakes  to  bestow  these  favours  on  him 
until  he  shall  have  attained  an  age 
which  will  render  him  independent 
od  our  care.  I  make  this  request  of 
you.  so  earnestly,  not  as  if  1  doubted 
the  tenderness  of  a  mother,  and  such 
a  mother,  but  as  a  father  anxious  for 
his  only  son.  From  your  own  feelings 
you  can  form  a  judgment  of  a  parent  s 
tears  for  his  children,  and  will  grant 
me  your  pajdon  for  the  maijiner  in 
which  I  write  concerning  him.  Fare- 
W.ll.'? 

Other  lettCTs  on  the  same  subject 
express  similar  sentiments-  Those  also 
to  his  friends  are  equally  admirable 
for  their  sentiments  and  the  elegance 
of  the  language  in  which  they  arc 
expressed.  That  addressed  to  a  phy- 
sician who  had  attended  hini  during 
a  severe  ilbess  is  peculiarly  worthy 
of  notice.  It  is  strongly  expressive 
of  the  fears  and  suspicions  he  en- 
tertained of  all  around  him. 

TO  POLYCLrrUS. 

I  know  not,  Polyclitus,whetherTongbt 
more  to  admire  your  skill  or  fidelity. 
The  one  has  triumphed  over  a  dea3- 
ly  disease,  the  other  has  taught  you  to 
reject  the  honour  bestowed  on  tiie 
slayer  or  a  tyrant  Your  justice  in- 
cited by  both  of  these  has  rescued 
me  from  the  assault  of  a  double  en- 
emy, the  attack  *of  an  inevitable  dis- 
temper, and  the  designs  of  my  enemies^ 
For  liad  the  disease  been  fatal,  it 
was  completely  in  your  pow^r,    by 
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periDittlng  ft  to  take  it^  course,  fo 
baye  obtained  the  cnaratter  of  a 
destroyer  ot  tyrant*^ ;  had  it  bren  other- ' 
wise,  you  might  have  easily  eifected 
the  same  piirpose»  by  administe  ring 
improper  diugs,  as  I  took  with  con< 
fideuce  every  mcdrcine  you  offered. 
But  you  scornetf  to  prefer  unjust 
gain,  to  real  glory  r  permps  also  from 
a  principle  of  pirty  you '  thought  that 
the  disease  which  delivered  me  into 
your  hands,  was  not  a  proper  means 
for  putting  an  end  to  a  tyrant.  Being 
therefore  m  your  ppyrer  to'  tffat  me 
as  you  pleased,  I  can  never  .make 
you  a  return  equal  to  your  merits, 
and  can  only  say,  that  your  sen- 
timents are  worthy  of  the  deity 
from  whom  you  have  received  yc^r 
skill.  However  together  with  iiese" 
well  merited  praises  1  have  sent  you 
as  proofe  of  my  gratitude,  four  cups 
of  pure  gold,  two  silvjer  bowls  of 
superior  workmanship,  ten  pair  of  • 
glass  Roblets,  twenty  young  slaves,* 
and  mty  thousand  pieces  of  ^ih'er. 
I  Iwve  also  written  to  Teucer  Hilie  .pre- 
sident of  my  household  to  allow  you 
a  pension  equal  to  v^t  the  captains 
o€  my  fleet,  my  life  guard*  and  the 
colonels  of  the  rest  of  my  forces 
receive.  To  these,  for  want  of  other 
means,  let  me  add,  the  acknowledge- 
ment «f  my  inability  .10  bestow  on  roB 
a  reward  equal  to  your  ser\'ices." 

in  a  subsequent  letter' he  pardons  % 
conspirator  who  had*  been  (^^ly  con-^ 
Ticted  of  a  design  against  his  IfSef 
through  the  intercessioB  of  Polyclitus. 

He  appears  also  to.  have  been  ar 
lover  and  encourager  of  literature  in 
all  its  branches.  He  endeavoured  to 
persuade  men  of  learning-  to  settle  at 
AgrigeotuiD,  but  seems  to  have  been 
genen^v  unsuccesefisl.  None  of  the 
philosophers  except  Pythagoras,  seem 
to  bzMe  acted  #jth  the  magnaninitY 
of  Plato,  in  exMosing  their  lives  thmugs 
a  6emNf  of  reclaiming  ra  tyrant-  Fsoin 
AbflkTir  ih«  Scythiaa  he  rcfceWed  an 
answer  to  a  proposal  of  this  nature, 
whiclv  if  the  letlec  he  genaine^  rc^ 
fleets  little  credit  on  the,  writer's  cha- 
/acter.  In  several  parts  of  his  cor- 
resfioo^eiiGe,  both  with  the  pbiloso^ 
phcffs  a»d  others^  he  confesses  that 
he  KtatBS  the  govoraflbent  mhich^  be 
had  usurped,  not  throc^h  any  grad- 
,    fication  he  enjoys  £r«m  cl»   but  kvn 


the  fear  of  the  consequences  attending 
his  abdication;  t1»us  illusfraikig  the 
celebrited  saying  of  Solon,  "that 
a  t)Tanny  is  like  a  fair  pard<»n,  plea- 
sant to  enter,  but  impossible  to  he 
left." 

But  all  his  good  qualities  are  tar- 
nished by  his  cruelty;  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  exetted  in  many  cases 
trora  a  conviciion  of  the  necessity  of 
exhibitmg  dreailful  examples  to  others, 
but  frequently  it  seems  to  have  been 
the  natural  etiect  of  his  own  disposi- 
tion. Of  his  love  of  cruelty  and  his 
wish  to  be  a  complete  master  of  the 
art  of  ingcniouiily  tonnenliiig,,  wjc  have 
a  well  known  proof  in  the  st6ry  oF 
Perillus,  but  some  of  hts  letters  sho<v  , 
still  more  curious  indications  of 'his  skill 
in  tliat  diabolical  science.  The  follow- 
ing may  serve  for  spechnehs. 

TO  AICICIUS. 

"Polyclitus  the  Messenianwhpm  you 
accused  of  treason  to'  )t)ur  citizens, 
has  restored  me  from  a  daugeroits 
malady.  I  know*  that  this  -will  excii^ 
your  lamentations  and  tears.  For  not 
e\cn  Esculapius  the  inventor  of  BJedi* 
cine,  together  with  all  the  rest  of  the 
Gods  cam  cure  you.  Art  removes 
the  weakness  of  the  body,  deatV 
alone  is  the  physFcian'  ofthe  soni. 
Wherefore  for  your  many  ami  gi'eat 
offences  committed  again^'  roe,  not  by 
constraint  but  inclination,  you  mar 
d^end  on  m^  administering  this  re-, 
medy."  .  ^  ' 

TO  EVBNi;s! 

•'  i  was  at  first  inclined  to  kill  your 
son,  whrtm  1  had  taken  prisoner!  on 
account  of  his  treatment  of  the  cap* 
tains  of  my  ships.  I  after\rards  re- 
pented and  Apa^l  his  life;  for  i  woiihl 
rather  torment  yon  by  pei-mitting  hini 
to  live,  than  hijn  by  puttitig  him  to 
death.    Farewell." 

TO  HiRomctls. 

*' Some  persons  when  injured,  conceal 
their  intention  df  vengeance,  that  tliey 
may  fktl  upon  tiie  oti^ndcrs  unawares. 
If  *oD  the  oonttmryi  esteem  it  di«»- 
hoBourabletq  auaick  «n  enemy  when 
unprepared.  Whei^fore  hs  I  have  be'en 
Hkiured  by  you,  I  forewarn'  you  to  be 
utna  yvor  guard ;  -  h  0(ve  you  this 
Mtice^'  that  previom  toi  its  indiction^ 
the  fewr.d  :p^ni^nmt^  •  smd  when  it 
quae^r^itm  pmiihiBint^itsgtf  m^top 
turc  yoo.** 
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'these  quotations  are  ^ufrK:ient  to. 
«how  tb^  character  of  the  book,  if 
it  waB  written,  as  is  hinted  already, 
with  the  design  of  conveying  a  Uae- 
ful  lesson,  it  answer*  this  purpose  com- 
pletely. No  declanialion  against  ty- 
niony'  could  cxcke  greater  horror  and 
disgust  than  tjie  perusal  of  this  volume. 
Considered  in  this  view,  it  wouKi  be 
T»«ll  worth  recommending  it  to  the  per- 
usal oC  young  persons,  ^  a  time  when 


tywnny  is  making  *«cli  dreadful 
strides  to  universal  dominion,  and 
when  the  spirit  of  liberty,  the  only 
power  capable  of  arresting  its  progresi 
seem^  to  Ue  sedulously  repressed  and 
stilled,  by  those  who  atlect  to  be 
its  defeuJers.  The  language  is  pure; 
the  stile  exhibits  to  a  gieat  degree 
that  pithy  terseness  which  is  the  peculiar 
beauty  of  Attic  composition. 


RKVIEW  OF  NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  Bard  of  Erin,  and  other  Poems, 
mostly  A^aionai.  By  James  M' Hen- 
ry. Smyth  4'  Lyons t  duodecivio,  p.p. 
80  ;  price  3s,  Ad. 

THE  Bard  of  Erin,  and  several 
other  small  Poems,  by  Mr.  M* 
Henry,  have  recently  been  published 
in  Belfast.  To  dwell  with  severity  on 
productions,  composed  under  disadvan- 
tages of  a  peculiar  nature,  as  the 
Author  stales,  ^nd  by  a  young  man, 
would  be  an  invidious  task,  and  very 
diijtressing  to  the  writer  of  this  review. 
Yet  however  an  allowable  partiality 
to  an  Irishman's  compositions  may  lead 
us  to  praise,,  truth  and  taste  require 
also  to  condemn  :  and  where  iaults* 
are  manifest  *  it,  is  necessarv  to  point 
them  put.  I'he  author  who  shows  a 
good  deal  of  poetic  genius,  may  find 
benefit,  the  public  sometlimg  to  guide, 
in  a  review  of  these .  poems.  I  he 
Bard  of  Erin  consisting  oH  I54  jincs, 
is  not  distinguished  by  ipuch  origiiialily 
of  thought,  or  stroogtla  of  idea  ;  tlie 
lines  flow  easily,  but  there  are  wprd« 
in  it,  and  expressions,  not  quite  war* 
ranted  by  the  u>ages  of  the  Eoglisli 
language,  or  at  least  they  afe  inelegant^ 
« Rucks    and    Woods'   ttieir    9ltniiu^y.iii|f 

.orercdone  with  car«,  • 
Qfl  Erin's  genius  fe«I^  thy  influ«Ke  <^«r,»' 

ate  expressiofis  we  do  not  read  with 
pleasure.  1  be  passage  liowever, ,  be- 
giimtng,  **  ye  guardian  spirits  of  my 
coVintry  sav,'*  is.  good  and  spirited; 
tiie  term,  barbariiy,  is  nevertheless  exn 
tremely  obscufe*  as  it  b  very  doulii* 
ful,  to  know  the  period,  or  tbit  ixauamix 
fif  iieland's  bflCQBiiiig.7  barlHuroiit  %c^ 
oardiiig  to:  tiie.  ^Mftbor?*   4ttcciplioa 


The  same  remark  applies  to  '*^  hostile 
ignorance." 

We  have  the  lines  further  on ; 
**  Nor  feared  iu  ^Lumbers  all  his  soul  to 

■    give,     , 
Sure    from    bis    sacred  function  IAcm  to 
live. 

This  is  not  elevating  the  character 
of  the  bard  ;  we  would  much  rather 
have  seen  the  second  line  run  thus*, 

*'  And  tftiiKHt  bis  country '9  acta  ia.  verse 
to  live* 
Taste    haifguig   on  the  strings  like 
dew  on   the  plain,    is    not  a    liappy 
image,   (line  45) 
The  liue 
**  Neglect,  which  breaks  your  heart  and  mtfte,^' 

is  iK)t  poetical,  and  the  whole  part 
from  line  20  to  BO,  though  fiir  from 
waaling  merit,  disappoints  firom  an 
intlefiniteness  of  tenn  and  meaning, 
and  we  can  only  gather,  that  Ireland 
was  .  oiw:e  covered  with  glory,  aod 
that  "barbarity  and  ignorance  have  in- 
jured iier. 

The  poet  then  complains  of  the 
dtsadvantages  of  his  situation,  and  m- 
forms  us  that  lore,  and  a '  wisl>  for 
fame,  fifst  prompted  \m  verse,  and 
compares  himself,  we  do  iK>t  see  with 
what  justice,  to  Catthalore,  a&  Irish 
Chieftain,  who  fell  in  balMe. 

The  passage   beginning  at    line  S5r 
has  some  ports  extremely    good,  aod 
the  sentiment  and    feeling   displayed 
are  highly  deserving  approbatioa. 
*  «*Howc'cr  I  stand,  my  Mrftine»8bolt» 

serere, 
SliU  my  dti^raded  eountry  dvfltws  the  toar « 
Ha^  leog  i0rBa>5i:9*niQS  wilt  tbott  nNitro, 
Sha  wnaatha  afrstt^vtJigr  macicat  p9mi 
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flow  long  shall  Poetry,  relesti^lmaid, 
Taue  thy  pathetic  harp  in  sorrow's  shade ! 
How  long  the  ardour  of  thy  chiUlreii  lie, 
Doom'd  to  the  caves  of  cold  oliscurlly ; 
Koase,  rou^e,  to  all  f  hy  former  self  return, 
Imtract  thy  sons  wiih  native  warmth  to 

Hake  in  their  breasts  their  fsther*8  virtues 

glow, 
Their    gnardian   Aogeb    tball    their  aid 

be5itow  ; 
light,  life  and  glory  spread  their  genial 

^ky, 
And  prejudice  the  hallow'd  region  fly  ;" 

After  the  song  of  the  bard  we  are 
told,  «  the  trees,  the  rocks,  and  moun- 
tain diffe  appeared  to  move."  **  'I'he 
mooihligbt  vale  was  overcast  with  mist.*' 
"A  Tir^n  harper,*' who  proves  to  be 
the  Genius  of  Ireland,  is  seeu. 
••  With  gold  and  purple  were  her  temples 

downed. 
Beset  with  stars  and  flaming  rubies  round. 
Of  heavenly  mould  the  harp  on  which  she 

played, 
h  hoty  wreaths  of    shamrock   green  ar- 
rayed." 

The  genius  of  Erin  is  not  much 
indebted  to  the. Author  for  the  dress 
be  gives  her,  and  the  ornaments  of 
her  bead  are  very  little  accordant 
with  the  wreaths,  wliich  deck  the  harp. 

The  genius  li>fornis  the  bard  in  a 
very  iat'tering  manner  how  he  is  to 
be  rewarded. 

**•  Long  have  I  proudly  marked  the  gene- 
rous pain. 
Which  heaven  approves,  nor  will  approve 

in  vain. 
But  round  thy  orows  shall  glory's  palm  en«> 

twine, 
For  ever  due  to  patriot  worth  like  thine. 
For  know,  thy  sweet  enthusiastic  lays, 
aihall   reap  thy   dearest  meed,  bteenak 

PRAISE.^' 

This  i»  ccrtaiuly  not  undervaluing 
himself,  and  we  think  is  rather  has- 
tily bestowing  '<  glory's  palm"  on  what 
is  here  called  patriot  worth. 

A  prophecy  is  then  made,  . 
"  An  age  of  joy  to  Erin  will  appear, 
A  gioriown  age,  ^nd  Hi*  alreadjf  near," 

Here  the  genius  forgets  Erin  a  little 
to  compliment  Britannia,  and  tells 
the  bards  to  pour  their"  noblest  rage," 
OD  the  occasion  of  her  lending  her 
succour  to  tiie  former.  A  high  and  do- 
served  compliment  b  paid  to  Belfast 
The  conclusion  is  extremely  obscure, 
and  we  lament  verymifchf  that' wq  are 
compelled  to  repeat  tliis  kind  of  remark^ 

MU^ASn  M4G.  HO.  Vl|. 


as  the  authof^s  intentions  appw  good, 
and  time,  study,  and  the  criticism  of  to 
enlightened  friend, would  have  prevented 
our  disagreeable  task  of  reprehension. 
We  observe  the  word  Liberty,  is  not  once 
mentioned  in  this  poem,  or  indeed  we 
beHeve  in  the  whole  book ! 

The  recurrence  to  the  ancient  times^f 
Ireland,  brmgs  a  thousand  heart  rend- 
ing recollections,  and  we  think  the  Bard 
of  Erin  ought,  if  he  spoke  at  all  on  the 
subject,  to  have  spoken'  more  boldly  and 
expliciily ,  The  want  of  true  knowledge 
of  ihe  state  of  Ireland,  of  studying  the 
disposition  of  it's  inhabitants,  and  of  con- 
ciliation in  the  treatment  of  them  have 
caused  this  country  much  misery.  The 
hand  should  not  tremble  in  touching  the 
strings  of  Erin's  harp,  and  the  JBard 
should  remember  in  recording  other 
times,  that  its  tones  are  sometimes  mar- 
tial, as  well  as  plaintive,  or  pathetic. 

In  the  notes,  Mr.  Arthur  O'Neil  is 
described  as  the  onlv  Harper  in  Ireland. 
Patrjibk  Quin,  of  Tortadown,  has  per- 
haps superior  merit  to  O'Neil.  There 
is  a  harper  in  Drogheda.  Another,  a  fe- 
male in  Dublin,  and  doubtless  several 
in  the  South,  and<West.  The  author 
has  been  therefore  rather  hasty  m  point- 
ing out  Mr.  O'Neil,  as  the  sole  perfor- 
mer on  that  charmiog  and  venerable  in- 
strument, the  Irish  harp.  The  poem 
of  Caithalore,  taken  from  Irish  history, 
shews  great  ease  in  forming  sonorous 
line$>  and  is  very  respectable  on  account 
of  the  source  from  whence  it  is  taken. 

In  the  23rd.  Ime,  we  presume  its  an 
error  in  the  press,  when  we  see 

'*Stout  loere  his  heart,  that  met  thee  oil 
the  field,*' 

The  comparison, 

"As  sinners  sink  in  heaven's  avenging 
hour," 

is  in  itself  puerile  ;  applied  to  a  tyrants . 
and  warrior*  it  seems  ludicrous. 

The  last  lines  of  Caitbalore's  speech, 
with  the  exception  of  the  word  bore,^ 
have  considierable  merit. 

<«Death*8  direst  form  my  bosom  can 
defy. 
And  in  ike  cause  qf  virtue,  pants  to  die. 
My  daughter,  now  from  ruin,  guilt,  &  thee. 
By  heaven's  protecting  arm,  aud  iimo«  set 

free. 
Shall  bless  with  tears,  the  death  her  father 

borf. 
And  Bards  shall  spread  th«  fame  of  Calib«« 
lore,'* 
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The  tale  of  Edtrard  and  Eli«ia  shews 
great  fl^odfiess  of  heart,,  tho*  it  ha^  not 
«nuch  interest.  It  is  liable  to  the  faults 
i^e  have  adverted  to  as  to  languages 

"  I  could  not  help  to  love  him.  dear/* 
h  one    instance  among    others.    The 
whole  resembles    Goldsmith's    Edwin 
and  Angelina. 

Coran  and  Lora,  has  some  very  prct- 
ly  stanzas,  and  tht-  story  of  it  is  similar 
to  that  of  *'LafoUe  pof-  Mour'*  a  beau- 
tiful little  French  aramatic  piece.  It  is 
on  that  subject  which  is  always  aifectiiig 
and  melaocholy  ;  where"  the  understap<C 
ing  b  lust,  from  the  etfects  of  diNappoint- 
edlove,  who  can  refuse  sympatiw,  that 
)ias  known  what  it  i^to  feel  ?  but  it  i^  is  a 
young  and  beautiful  girl,  .who  b  repre- 
sented labouring  under  such  insanity, 
what  heart  can  avoid  the  throb  of  anguish 
at  her  situation  ;  what  eye  can  retain  the 
tear  of  joy  at  her  recovery  } 

The  following  lines  we  would  v'sh  \o 
have  been  corrected  before  gbing  to  the 
press: 

'•When  our  soak  to  each  other  we  swore^ 
Is  a  sovereign  remead  for  the  iiiind.*> 
On  the  Whole,  tho*  the  Authpr  has  not. 
It  the  critical  moment  of  restoration  to 
understanding,  in  our  opinion,  made  the 
passage  as  affecting  as  he  mi^t  have 
done,  yet  his  tale  b  pretty,  and  tlie  se- 
lection of  the  subject^  shew«  sensibiUtVi 
and  discernment.  ^ 

The  elegy  written  on  the  Inver,  near 
I-arne  Church-yard,  b  an  imitation,  and 
not  a  happy  one,  of  Gray  V  i^irivalled 

Thj5  songs  on  the  seasons,  particularly 
Spring,  are  pleasing,  and  manifest  obser- 
vation  of  nature,  the  t^-ue  volumefqr  the 
poet's  stucjy.  The  song  called  the  eJc- 
ite's  retiirn  is  iiisomeoans  very  poetical. 
-J The  use  cf  che  wordsp«/A/>j and/nrfA^. 
./tothto' the  poems  is  not  agreeable  at 
least  to  our  ear,  and  vrt  th'mk  passtan  or 
CS!"^*^  would  have  answerecf generally 
wtter.  Ai^/^%b  a  word  abo,  which 
ire  object  to  d^  a  vague  term.  We  con- 
clude this  critique  bv  assuring  theaatbor, 
that  we  sinc»ely  wish  for  his  welfare,  & 
that  we  reckon  on  hii  Future  improve* 
raent.  He  i^s  dared  to  meet  the  pub- 
lic eye :  there  was  courage  in  the  at- 
tempt As  an  Irishman  publbhing  in  his 
own  province,  he  deserves  consideration 
for  his  youth  and  retired  situatki^  and 


encourajemcwt  for  the  proofis  of  genius 
he'  has  given.  But  it  is  due  to  our  coun- 
try apd  ourselves,  to  shew  that  we  can 
praise  without  blindp^ss,  and  discern 
laulis,  which  might  otherwise  be  suppo- 
sed to  receive  general  approbation  or 
acquiescence;    'i  he  true  pbject  fbrth^ 

goet  or  tlie  critic,  is  to  instruct,  amuse 
rdelieht:  uiiluy  b  never  to  be  lost 
si^htoi. 

Ibe  ixHp^ovement  of  the  taste  and 
mind  b  naturally  adva^cfd  by  good 
poetry ;  the  former  may  be  spoiled  or 
munteti  by  the  perusal  of  the  inferior 
and  vulgar  kind,  the  latter  receires  o6 
addition  to  its  stores  by  it  Poetry 
b  therefore  a  public  property,  whka 
ought  not  to  pass  unobserved. 

We  rejoice  to  see  the  ^oris  of 
our  countryman  ;  and  we  loffL  to  fiitare 
similar  attempts  with  pleasure. 

Poetry  exalts  the  mind,  it  carries 
it  back  to  rempte  times,  makes  it  dis- 
dain' mercenary  ideas,  and  leads  tq 
the  e9q>re88ion  of  pure  morality,  and 
exalted  and  vigorous  patriotism.  W'e 
shall  take  our  leave  of '  our  author 
by  referring  him  to  the  beautiful 
p^rt  of  the  Eneid,  where  the  poet  sings 
to  hb  harp  the  most  subUme  subjects. 
We  recommend  to  him  the  example^ 
and  we  trust  he  may  incrit  and  obtaia 
similar  applause. 

....Cithar^  crinitas  lopas, 

Ferbonat  aurat&,    docult    qucr'  masioias 

Atlas. 
Hie  canit  errantem  Lumun)  Solisqoe  la- 
bores,  , 
Jlnde  bomintim  genns,  ei  peeudes:  utide 

inil>er,  et  ijrnes : 
Arctunim,  pluviaaque  Hyadat,  geminpsqne 

'  Triones : 
^)aid  taatum  Oceano  properint  ae  tiogwv 

.  soles 
Byber^f,   rel  que  ^rdb  mora  noctibiia 

obstet 
IngemiiiaQt   plidsva    Tyjrii,    Troesqne 
seqaufitur. 

JU  Cdmte  4t  Cdrke  Surru)mm4  le  Grande 
ou  Se$ktctim  s^m  w^r^cie ;  ntivi  de 
cinq  S^ouveik^.  Pt&  Madame  de 
Qcn^;  I2m.  SvoU.  A  pi  468, 
Cbttttm,  Ltmdon,  180^. 
(CotM^ludedfrom  P.  59,  No-  VF.) 

Dl'RlNG  hb  restdeace  snth  Sir 
C.  Manwood,  Richard  finds  son« 
opportunities  of  doing  good .  offices  to 
I-aay.Hwick|5h  aadJifr  ttend;     hkii 
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ako  discoven  a  rival  in  his  employer, 
who  m  the  full  coofidence  of  hts  own 
fuperiority,  never  suspected    that  his 
low-born  secretary  could  have  excited 
a  fhune  in  the  heart  to  which  he  him- 
self m*ade    pretensions.     At  this  time 
the  Eari  of  Essex  havmg  returned  to 
Ireland,  pays  a  visit  10  Sir  Charles's 
villa,   he  recognizes  Richard,  and  re- 
peats those  flattering  expressions  which 
had  first  roused   hts    infant  ambition, 
and  which  now  tended  to  confirm  the 
increasing  partivtity    of    his   mistress. 
Several    circumttinces    of    a    trivial 
nature,-  which  more  fully  develope  the 
contrary  characters  of  the  man  of  for- 
tune and    the  child  of  fortune  now 
occur,  by  means  of  which  he  riveU 
himself  more  (irmly  in  the  esteem  of 
the  roan  he  admired,    and  the  affec- 
tions of  the  vvoman  he  loved.   .  Essex 
cetires,   and  is  shortly  ^ter   arrested 
by  order  of  the  queen,    bir  Charles, 
who&e  eyes  had  teen  opened  by  Lady 
Ranelagh's  rejection  of  his  proposals, 
for  nothing  is  more  quick-signted  than 
jealousy,     had    already    conceived    a 
rooted  hatred   to    Richard,    in    con- 
sequence of  which  thb  young   man 
quitted  his  family,    and  retired  again 
to  his  orifftDsd  obscure  retreat    But  he 
was  not  allowed  long  to  remain  here. 
His  rival  was  too  accomplished  a  cour- 
tier not  to  crush  an  enemy  when  in  his 
power.  The  intimacy  between  Richard 
and  the  Earl  of  Essex  wa^  now  alledged 
ns  a  crime  against  the  former.    In  con- 
sequence an  order  arrived  for  his  arrest 
His  destiny  now  seemed  to  be  decided. 
He    determines  to  surreodtr  without 
even  givinff  an  intimation  of  his  pur- 
pose to  La3y  Randagh ;  from  an  idea, 
that    he   will   either   suffer  death    of 
banishment  among  a  number  of  ^bers 
involved  in  the  same  accusation,  equal- 
ly obscure  as  himself,  and  thus  spare 
his  mistress,  of  whose  affection  he  reels 
himself  secure,    the  pain  of  hearing 
of  his  sufferings  until  they  are  termi* 
nated.     But  wnat  can  escape  the  pene- 
trating eye  of  love  ?    Lady  Ranelagh 
bears  of  the  circumstance,    and  beine 
sensible  that  his  misfortunes  are  caused 
by  the  persecution  of  Sir  C.  Manwood, 
wnich  originated  in  her  refusal  of  his 
addresses,  she  oilers  to  unittf  her  for* 
tunes  and  interests  with  Kis»     He  stiH 
resists  the  temptation ;  the  same  princi- 
ple   still  acuiaies  him ;  hc  «# 


bipfore  he  accepts  the  prize,  and  goes  • 
to  England,  there  to  await  the  deve-' 
lopement  d  his  fate.  Lady  Rant  lagb 
on  hearing  of  his  departure  follows 
him  to  London,  determined  to  make 
every  sacrifice  to  a  man  who  has  proved 
himself  so  worthy  of  her  esteem. 

Shortly  after  his  arrival  lie  is  brought 
before  the  Queen  to  be  examined,  and 
contrary  to  the  expectation  ot  his  vin« 
dictive  enemy  is  confronted  with  him. 
Here  he  enters  hito  a  detail  of  his  con- 
dtict  so  clear  and  convincing  that  all  op- 
position is  silenced ;  he  is  not  only  acquit* 
ted  but  raised  to  a  degiee  of  favour,  to 
which  the  highest  fliffht  of  his  ambitious 
fancy  could  scarcely  nave  dared  to  aspire. 
To  complete  his  telicity,  he  soon  aitei' 
receiveci  the  hand  of  the  woman,  whose 
affections  he  had  so  nobly  conquered. 

Such  is  the  outline  ofthis  interesting  lit- 
tle tale  ;  in  which  a  few  facts  are  so  art- 
fully wound  up  with  a  number  of  fictitious 
circumstanreri  as  to  excite  at  limes  a 
momentary  appearance  of  real  ity .  VV  e  do 
not  pretend  to  say  that  it  is  without  its  . 
faults ;  amdbg  thehe  the  predominant  are 
atediousness  in  the  conver^tions,  a.  re- 
finement of  sentiment  beyond  nature  and 
truth,  and  an  attention  tc  trivial  circum- 
stances. But  on  the  grand  points  of  mo- 
rals and  mental  improvement  which  we 
think  most  necessary  to  be  attended  to 
in  works  of  this  nature,  it  is  blameless. 
We  cannot  however  conclude  without 
some  animadversion  on  the  title,  which 
seems  to  have  been  prefixed  as  a  lure  to 
purchaser?,  and  savours  too  much  of  the 
style  of  those  modem  novels,  as  "  the 
Natural  Son,"  "  Innocent  Adultery,"  and 
others,  whose  very  name  excites  an  ex- 
pectation in  a  certain  class  of  readers  that 
something  is  contained  within  bui'ed  to 
gratify  the  appetite  of  a  tcrveiit  deprav- 
ed ima^nation.  Ht-re  is  neither  seduc- 
tion nor  artifice.  The  Earl  of  Corke  is 
con^dous  he  is  beloved,  and  ads  with 
open  undisguised  sincerity  on  that 
Conviction.  He  uses  no  artifice,  he 
employs  no  seduction:  Lady  Rane- 
lagb  is  in  love  with  his  merits  belbre 
she  attaches  herself  to  the  man.  ft 
IS  a  title,  uhich,  while  it  attracts  the 
attention  of  t♦lo^e  who  yrould  throw 
iftidb  the  volume,  were  they  preinr 
formed  of  its  contents,  excludes- 
H  from  the  view  of  those  who  could 

£  predate   its  worth,    ^nd  profit  by 
B  in?xUiil  it  contains. 
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The  story,  an  outline  of  which 
we  have  now  given;  occupies  but 
a  part  of  the  two  volumes;  the  re- 
mainder b  filled  by  five  of  what  are 
here  styled  novelsf  but  should  be 
properly  called  moral  tales.  The 
first  is  the  relation  of  a  most  singular 
penance  inflicted  by  a  husband  on  a 
ibife  guilty  of  infidelity.  The  idea 
is  no\'el,  and  iHi  the  circum- 
stances are  singular  and  interesting. 
The  second,  styled  the  Lovers  wiifr- 
out  Love,  is  of  a  very  different  cast 
from  the  rest;  it  contains  more  of 
modem  French  manners  and  intrigue^ 
Indeed  it  scarcely  deserves  the  name 
of  moral  tale,  ab  the  only  deduction 
to  be  drawn  from  it  'is,  that  unbap< 
piness  is  the  consequence  of  marriages 
arbing  from  love,  while  tliosc  vv1k> 
marry  from  what  are  generally  called 
prudential  motives,  obtain  that  felici* 
ty  which  the  other  vainly  flattered 
themselves  with.  Its  name  is  also 
feulty  :  Lovers  without  l^ve  is  a 
contradiction  in  terms,  unl)ecoming  a 
writer  of  sente  or  taste.  •!  he  third 
and  .fourth  are  fairy  (ales;  the  moral 
is  good,  but  this  manner  of  deducing 
a  moral  we  have  always  tliowght  ex- 
ceptionable. The  interference  of  su- 
pernatural being;?  serve;}  only  to  be- 
wilder tbv  imagination;  they  have 
no  prototype  in  nature;  t!ie  mii.d^ 
when  inlere>ted,  is  raised  info  an  ideal 
creation,  whence  it,  de^ccnds  un- 
willingly into  the  conunon  hai»nts  of 
Jife ;  and  Uie  conclusions  drawn  from 
aueh  agents  are  generally  supposed  to 
pjrtake  of  the  inim»«it>ility  of  the 
source  from  wlience  li\cy  spring. 

But  the  disappointment  accruing  from 
the  perusal  oi  these  is  well  repaid  by 
tlie  peiusal  of  that  ^hrch  concludes 
the  volume.  It  is  a  tale  founded  on 
jpture,  and  caVulated  to  excite  the 
tenderest,  flnest  teelings  of  the  soul. 
It  is  the  st«ry  of  two  sisters,  twins, 
whom  the  impartial  fondnesN  of  a  mo- 
ther has  educated  with  such  scrupu- 
lous impartiality  that  the  similarity  of 
features  bestowed  b\  nature,  was  ren- 
dered still  more  striking  by  a  cor- 
responding similarity  ot  character  ire-, 
pressed  by  liabit.  The  little  incidents 
tendn)g  to  illustrate  this  coineidence 
of  mauners  are  introduced  with  great 
delicacy  and  judgment ;  they  are  tlie 
productfon  of  a  person  who  hj^  fdt 
and  studiously  discrimihated    th«  va- 


rious distinguishing  sliades  of  the  ie* 
malp  character,  in  it*  highest  slate  of 
purity  and  rehueraent.  The  sisters 
are  described  as  living  with  that  union 
of  sentiment  which  is  s6  aeldora  to 
be  faond,  even  between  ihoee  Vhom 
mutual  choice  has  bound  in  the  inost 
solemn  tie  of  mutual  afifection;  they 
are  but  one  soul  inhabiting  two  bodir«< 
until  the  arrival  of  a  stranger,  who 
loves  one  of  them,  and  is  equally  lor- 
ed  in  return,  dissipates  the  pleas'ui^ 
illusion,  and  tor  a  time  dissolves  an 
union  formed  by  nature,  and  encreas- 
ing  witli  encrrasing  years*  The  ter- 
mination is  melancholy ;  yet  even 
such  a  catastrophe  is  the  parent  oi 
a  pleasure  peculiar  in  its  nature.  The 
moral  arising  from  it  is  forcible  and 
impressive.  Q« 

Ifomnnt  or  Ida  of  AthrM,  hy  Mist 
Ozvinson,  4  vols.  \2mo.  p.  p.  9T9. 
Loni^man  Hutst  and  Rees,  ijondon, 
1809. 

SIMONIDES  (fo^  a  feamed  lady 
we  may  talk  of  learned  men)  Sf- 
Mionities  (yet  it  may  be  necessary  ior 
t:»c  informaitic«  of  some  of^  our  read- 
ers who  have  not  dived  as  <leep  ir> 
clasiiic  tore  as  thft  writer  of  the  pag«s 
now  before  its,  to  acou  lint  them  tl  at 
he  was  a  poet,  vj^o  lus  written  -oroc 
verses  on  tl  e  cliaracters  of  womeiv 
more  celebrated  for  wit  than  pol'te- 
\\c<s)  JSinwn'di's,  who,  thouqh  a  Gre- 
cian, doe-inot  express  that  enthusiastic 
a-.hnir.iti'on  of  tI)Ose  animated  naodel^ 
of  the  fairest  of  (iod's  works,  tuat 
seems  to  have  taiien  possession  ot' 
MLmk  OuensonN  imas;inntion,divides  Uic 
ieu»a'especie>  into  nine  c(af?ses,  attribut- 
ing to  each  a  character  deriv«'d  from 
some  animal  whose  qualities  vere 
blended  in  it  when  moutrled  by  the 
God>.  Some,  says  he,  were  formed 
f pom  the  cat,  some  from  the  monkey* 
some  from  the  mare,  some  from  the 
ass,  ami  a  few  from  the  Bee.  Wc 
have  ckiring  the  perusal  of  the  work 
HOW  before  us,  amused  ourselves  wiih 
guessing  to  what  description  U  dean 
or  unclean  beasts,  he  would  have 
referred  the  class  oi  novel- writers,  had 
such  a  pace  of  non-dascript  animals 
existed  in  hb  days.  He  would  uo\ 
improbably  have  said  that  their  souU 
jwjBre  f(vme^  froiv  that  of  the  spider,  in- 
c«saoUy  ^|)^^S^n|^©^nritess  worthless 
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%d>  from  its  own  body,  for  the  vAc 
purpose  of  catching  flies  to  feed  oot 
For  of  all  the  creatures  that  ever  na- 
ture gave  birth,  to,  a  novel  writer, 
eropio^tng  the  talents  an4  industry 
and  ingenuity  bestowed  on  it  for 
some  good  purpose,  in  the  cause  of 
indoleiioe  and  idleness  and  vicious  in- 
dulgence»  is  the  most  disgusting.  1  iie 
philosopher  may  jmuse  for  a  moment 
to  inspect  therabrick,  may  view  with 
melancholy  admiration  the  ifl-employed 
labour  with  which  it  draws  its  lung 
winded  thread,  the  perverted  ingenuity 
with  which  it  winds  its  intricate  meanders 
to  catch  the  unwary  victims  of  its 
arts,  the  resolution  and  perseverance 
ihith  which,  when  its  first  labours  are 
lost  or  rendered  useless  itreconmiences 
its  tods  ;  but  immediately  on  turning 
from  it,  treads  the  reptile  under  foot  as 
a  nuisance  tosociety ;  and  the  web  which 
k  has  formed,  after  remaining  a  sliort 
time  through  indolence  in  the  walks 
and  haunts  of  man,  is  swept  a- 
vay,  and  consigned  to  the  oblivion 
whence  it  should  never  have  been  ex- 
tticated. 

To  this  class  must  be  refetrcd  every 
work  of  imagination  whose  main  ob- 
ject is  not  mstruction.  Like  poetry  it 
admits  of  no  medium;  it  must  be. 
tithergoodor  bad:  and,  if  the  former 
does  not  predominate,  if  a  clear  plain 
useful  moral  does  not  shew  itself  through- 
out the  volume,  not  elicited  by  an 
exertion  of  the  mind,  but  presenting 
itself  spontaneously  to  the  understand. 
Hig  we  should  not  hesitate  for  a 
moment  in  forming  our  decision.  It 
matters  not  what  may  be  its  other 
merits:  The  interest  of  narrative,  the 
diarm  of  style  and  composition  di- 
minish  rather  than  encrease  its  claims 
to  our  approbation ;  the  beauties  and 
external  accompli'^hmt  uts  of  a  female 
Who  has  once  lost  that  which-  gave 
there  their  true  charm,  become  tiie 
most  daogerpus  iustrmtfents  of  se- 
duction. 

It  is  with  unfeigned  regret  that  we 
are  compelled  to  refer  the.  work  be- 
fore us  to  this  class.  If  we  sympa* 
thize  with  the  feelings  of  our  country- 
men, who  raise  the  character  nf  their 
native  soil  in  the  literary  world,  if 
We  feel  a  glow  of  honest  pride  at  the 
praises  they  receive,  aud  <  say  within 
ourselves    ''I  too  am  an  Irishman:'' 


what  roust  be  our  emotions,  when 
justice  not  only  forbids  us  to  praise,  but 
calls  upon  us  to  censure  and  condemn. 
Our  attachment  to  our.  country  and 
our  respect  to  the  female  sex,  com- 
bine in  making  our  decision  more 
forcible  and  deierm'med.  We  cannot 
approve  of  what  reflects  no  credit  on 
the  foi^mer,  and  when  a  woman  ap- 
pears before^tlie  public,  it  should  be 
from  a  strong  sense  of  public  duty: 
her  intention  should  be  cleurly  and 
unequivocailj  demonstrated. 

From  the  name  bestowed  upon  (his 
Novel,  Miss  Owenson  appears  to  ha\e 
intended  her  heroine  as  a.  model  for 
her  sex's  imitation.  The  observations 
about  to  be  made  will  shew  the 
model  to  be  faulty  and  dangerous. 
She  seems  also  to  have  recurred  to 
a  method  resorted  to  by  the  apostles 
of  the  new  philosophy,  of  makiujj 
works  of  fancy  a  vehicle  for  their 
peculiar  opinions.  Tbc^  did  it  for 
the  purpose  of  disseminatujg  their  prin- 
ciples more  widely.  Had  iliey  been 
coufmed  to  treatises  written  for 
the  purpose,  they  Would  have 
been  little  read,  and  therefore  litiie 
harm  could  accrue  from  them,  lint 
being  thus  intnjded  on  the  public  In 
an  unsuspected  manner  and  m  plucts 
where  there  was  little  opportunity  of 
controverting  them,  ana  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  class  of  readers  ac- 
customed to  take  opinions  on  trust, 
they  stole  upon  the  mind  and  were 
rooted  there  before  their  dangerous 
tendency  was  suspected.  We  are  far 
from  attributing  any  such  intention 
to  the  author  of  the  present  work. 
But  a  writer  should  be  very  cautious 
of  publisiung  without  Uie  most  mature 
and  deliberate  in\'e3tigation,  new  or 
peculiar  opinions  on  these  great  points 
of  morality,  on  which  the  welfare  of 
society  depends. 

With  respect  to  the  narrative,  or 
what  in  poetry  is  called  the  foble, 
there,  are  two  conunonplace  modes ^ 
of  arrangement,  two  beaten  paths  in' 
which  the  great  tribe  of  novel -mongers 
who  find  it  more  congenial  to  their 
talents  to  imitate  than  invent,  trudce 
along  this  tlowery  path  to  fame.  In 
the  one,  the  heroine,  for  the  principal 
character  of  a  novel  now-a- clays  must 
be  a  female^  is  gradually  raised  from 
obscurity  by  an  unex^e^i^,4ii^u  of 
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circumstances,  to  fortune  and  rank. 
In  the  other,  a  well  known  character 
hinks  gradually  from  wealth  to  po- 
verty, and  the  reader*s  interest  is  ex- 
cited by  her  struggles  to  rise^  or 
her  fortitude  in  bearing  up  again>t 
its  evils.  Miss  Oweuson  has  chosen 
the  last.  It  is  with  no  small  (ie^e 
of  surprise  that  we  find  her  Conde- 
scending to  follow  when  ihe  had  given 
proofe  oi  invention  and  originality  in 
a  former  work. 

A  Grecian  Merchant,  who  had  re- 
alized a  fortune  at  the  price,  of  his 
health  and  peace  of  mind  m  England, 
returned  to  his  native  country  and 
settled  at  Athens,  in  which  ci'ty  Im 
brother,  one  of  the  antieiit  nobiluy  of 
Attica,  resided.  Tl^e  daughter  of  'this 
brother  is  the  heroine  of  the  tale. 
From  her  uncle  she  received  the  ru- 
diments of  an  education  which  in  our 
author's  opmion  was  to  render  her 
superior  to  the  rest  of  her  sex.  The 
system  chosen  by  her,  borders  very 
closely  on  that  so  ably  depicted 
in  the  "  Modern  Philosophers ;"  all  was 
left  to  nature  ;  energies  do  every  iliing. 
•'Every  Jill,"  says  the  old  proverb, 
*•  must  have  her  Jack."  A  heroine  is  No- 
thing without  a  sympathizmg  hero. 
Such  a  one  is  introduced  in  the  cha- 
racter of  a  young  slave  of  the  Dis- 
dar  Aga  (we  like  these  high-sou  ml  ing 
names,  particularly  where  they  tinkle 
like  Greek)  vulgarly  called  the  'iurk- 
ish  Military  Governor  of  the  city. 
He  introduces  himself  like  his  re- 
nowned progenitors  in  Romance  by 
killing  a  huge  wolf,  shooting  at 
a  mark,  and  relieving  tlie  dis- 
tressed. After  the  first  interview,  which 
is  decisive  of  the  future  de^tini^^s  of 
the  two  principal  characters,  we  see 
no  more  of  him  until  Ida  aguia  ap- 
pears in  public,  where  he  attends 
her  disguised  like  an  Armenian,  but 
in  attempting  to  i-escue  an  injured 
Greek  from  the  fury  of  a  party  of 
Janissaries,  discovers  himself,  is  seized 
an'l  carried  prisoner  before  the  Aga. 

itia  throws  herself  before  the  judge's 
eet  and  pleads  Sot  the  victim.  Her 
arguments,  when  addressed  to  a  Turk 
who  despised  the  Greeks  and  hated 
their  religion,  are  somewhat  singular; 
and  must  have  been  powerfully 
;aded  by  the  lightning  qf  tftc  eye, 
the  panting  bosom,  the  cluttering  tres* 


ses,     the    soid-heandng    expretsi^mp 
the  white  and  rounded   arms  of  Ma. 

"  No,"  Fays  she,  **  he  shfiH  not,  mntt  not 
die, — die!  Gracious Ood!  for  what?  for 
d(;fciHiu(;  tlic  right*  of  nature,  qfjreetbm, 
of  humanity ;  It  wa»  o  Greek,  a  poor 
compatriot,  be  savcdl  it  wa«  age  and 
feabltfueas  he  tueooured,  it  vat  bmoir^ 
he  ttruck  at!  it  wot  tjfrumuf  he  oppottd^ 
He  now  appears  .  before  you,  not  to  re- 
ceive death,  bat  to  'demand  retribution. 
He  Htanils  befmx  you  Ute  reprexniainx  qf 
hit  injiiTtd  coutUr^t  violated  in  her  dear- 
est principles,  denied' her  dearest  rights 
'•^pprestedt  df based,  -and -jsound^d,  JTc." 

Yet  it  had  its  effects.  Osmyn  is 
liberated  on  cqndition  of  quittiaig  the 
country,  but  rem^dns  in  secret  at  the 
house  of  Ida's  uncle.  Here  their  mu- 
tual intimacy  increased.  Kach  is 
deeply  enamotmed  of  the  other,  not  only 
without  discovermg  tlieir  mutual  sen- 
timents, but  even  without  knowing 
their  owil  At  length  however  an 
opportunity  occurs,  too  tempting  to 
botli  author  and  actors,  to  escape. 
Osmyn  breaks  the  ice.  His  style  of 
making  love  is  equally  sublime  with 
that  of  his  Mistrctis's  pleadings. 

'*  n  we  might  s|tecQlate  on  heavenly 
joys  we  should  attribute  to  them' 
an  influence  inch  as  these  awaken-^ 
heavens !  whnt  a  langudgc  to  a  8oui  Ihat 
f^eis!  what  wuris,  wliat  tongue,  what 
looks  can  give  the  heart's  eoietion  utter* 
aace— Ladyl  you  baved  my  iHe— Oh^^ 
luorc— you  gave  in<  new  cxistaoce  ;-  attd 
yet—even  now— 'in  momentB  such  as 
those— so  near  you  ti>o-— so  unobserved— | 
dare  not  — umst  not— *cannot  speak  my 
fipelii.gs  l»', 

Ida  answeis  very  reasonably,  "  and 
wherefore  need  j/ou  T'  a  reply  which 
in  our  opini(»n  was  sufficient  to  bring 
down  Eschylus  himself  Irom  his  iam- 
bics. 

Osmyn  however  has  a  rival.  The 
Aga,  'I  urk  as  he  is.  falls  in  love  w  itb' 
Ida;  she  visits  his  daughter  J ujueli  hi 
the  citadel ;  Osmyn' is  jealous  J  Xhkg 
together  with  a  thunder  storm,  gives 
ri:>e  to  another  love  scci>e.  Osinya 
increases  \n pathos  In  bis  ftrst  attempt 
he  lost  his  speech  i  he  is  now  about 
to  lose  1ms  lifr,  hot  is  raised  again  to 
existence  by  the  voice  of  Ida. 

The  Aga,  on  his  part  suspects  the 
intimacy,  and  persuades  her  father,  wlio 
is  represeuteu  as  a  weak,  turbulent^ 
discontented,  factious  citizen,  proud  of 
his  tmth  and  fortune^  a  character  by 
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00  means  ill  de<tigne^  o^  badly  drawn, 
tb  TKoM  her  from  her  uncfeS':  she 
returns,  and  shortly  after  her  uncled 
death  fs  thnfoiiticed  by  O^yti:  'lliis 
is  the  only  time  he'  appears  in  her 
father's  prbcnc^,  i^rfit^  cafmot  brook 
the  id^  of  his  daughter's  UDion  with 
asUve.  However  some  loire-leUen  past 
between  them,  in  ^hich  Ida,  like  a 
dutiful  daughter,  refu^s  to  have  a  pri- 
vate interview  with  Osmyn.  At  length 
howeve^  he  touches  the  string  to 
which  her  sourvibrates.  '  He  bad  been 
eogaMd  in  a  co^pirapy  to  throw  off 
tiie  'Turkish  yoke:  oe  declares  that 
he  will  relinauish  the  cause  unless 
1^  be  inspired  by  her'  apj)robation* 
Ida  was  a  patriot :  what  she  refu&ed 
to  love,  sh^  grants  to  her  country. 
Thev  mieet  at  midnight,  are  surprised 
by  her  father  and  the'  Ao^ :  the  for* 
mer secures  his  daughter,  but  tfie  other 
is  put  to  flight  by  Osmyn,  who  thus 
escapes. 

A  scene  of  a  different  nature  now 
presents  itself.  Osmyn,  who,  though 
he  knew  that  the  desire  of  seeing 
ber  conutry  liberated  froni  the  yoke 
of  the  infidels  was  the  favourite  wish 
of  Ida,  and  that  to  make  himself 
worthy  of  her  was  the  principal  idea 
that  occupied  his  soul,  yet,  by  a  strange 
perversity  of  thought  very  unbecoming 
a    hero,    and    inconsistent   with    the 


character  which  he  ii  intended  to 
sajjftort,  negl^ts  the  ffl*n*8  with 
whom  he  had  associated  for  this  pur- 
pose, and  employs  the  time  that  should 
have  been  spent  m  forwarding  their  pre- 
parations, in. the  hoyUh  pleasure  of danf^ 
ling  after  Ida.  At  one  time  we  hear  qf 
him  loiteHng  onder  the  waifs  of  the 
Acropolis  (ru^,  the  Citadel)  at  another 
piping  under  Ida's  chan^ber  or  gaping 
up  at  her  wmdow.  Id  shot-t  in  reading 
this  tale  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
general  rule  very  necessary  to  explain 
certain  obscure  p:is^itge?  and  contusf^d 
incidents,  tliat,  IIkl*  a  pair  t>f  magpies* 
whenever  we  met  t  witb  one  of  these 
lovers,  the  other  is  not  far  off. 

However  when  O^myn  hm  lost  bU 
mistress  he  ^thinks  of  hii  frientk,  an  J 
after  making^  use  of  a  pitiful  faUboud 
to  excuse  his  negiig^ence,  tlu  y  ^s^o- 
ceed  to  business.  A  debate  lollop*  tj^ 
in  the  conduct  of  ^bich  we  would 
have  advised  Misii  O.  U*  h»ve  studied 
**  A'eriice  preseWed,'*  ^^■ber4^  she  would 
have  met  with  ;i  Imtory  of  a  con* 
spiraCy  painted  in  true  cdours.  'ihe 
Turkish  Aga  discovers  their  place  of 
meetmg,  ^  guard  of  Jtmzaries  is  sent 
to  seixe  tnem,  a  battile  ensues,  in 
which  numbers  and  discipline  prevail 
over  patripttspn ;  the  Athenians  artf 
routed,  slaughtered,  and  their  leader 
taken  prisoner. 
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MONTHLY  RETROSPECT  OF  POUTICS. 


BRITISH  Polilics  have  usually  been 
divideci  ipto  Foreign  and  Do- 
mestic, but,  with  the  exception  of  m 
few  ports  m  tbe  south  of  Spain,  the 
continent  ot  Europe  appimrs  to  be  al* 
most,  if  not  altogether  closed  against 
these  countries,  and  never,  perhaps 
nnce  their  first  discovery  by  theTyv 
lians,  have  the  Brilish  Isles  been  so 
Condned  in  their  intercourse  with  the 
world.  From  the  Dardauelles*  where 
Mr.  Adair  remains  on  i)oard  his  fri- 
gate, waiting  probably  Cbr  a  new 
revolution  in  Constant uiople,  the  hist 
having  h^MPP^^^  under  tne  influence 
of  the  Foench ;  from  the  Dardanelles 
t)  the  Baltic,  where  Admiral  Keates 
is  stated  to  be  most  unfofkinately  fro- 
zen up,  near  the  coast  of  ^Zealand, 
wiih  oue  ship  of  the  line  and  from 


16  to  20  Englbh  vessels,  there  does 
not  appear,  in  this  extent  of  coast, 
any  safe  or  free  footing  fof^  EnglUh- 
men,  but  on  the  ro^k  t>(  Gibraltar. 

hi  Sweden  the  late  events  leave  lit- 
tle hope  that  the  reception  of  Brithdi 
vesiiels,  in  her  ports,  can  much  lon- 
ger be  tolerated.  It  is  rumoured, 
iudee()«  ti^t  discontents  have  been 
manifested  not  only  among  the  Swe- 
dish Nobility  but  .tlirougb  all  ranks 
of  people  in  that  copntry,  nor  is  it 
surprizing,  that  tlie  honest,  plain,  and 
sensible  Sw^e  should  b^  pwoded  to 
find  out  any  possible  reason,  except 
the  persofuu  one  of  ^100,00O«  per 
montr.,  subsidy  from  ftritain,  which  can 
operate  for  a  continuance  of  a  war 
iinth  theunited  powers  of  Ftance  and 
Rusiaa,    a  war  totally   without  pubiiq^ 
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fod  or  advantage*  and  vtbich  has  aK 
ready  occaskxieo  a  disinemberinent 
of  the  kingdom.  No  doubt  tlie  gene- 
ral diM'ouient  is  tu^ti^ted  in  some 
degree,  both  by  Uie  i' reach  and  tiie 
&uss4aa  partiea,  and  it  is  uot  the  ^r!»t 
exaoiple  of  the  present  times  where 
the  follies  and  error*  of  ^he  sovereign 
have  been  siitfered  to  proceed  to  sui  h 
alensth,  as  to  afford  a  plaui>*ble  ground 
tor  the  interfereuce  «f  iionaparle,  aiKi 
aa  accoramodatiim  in  coii^qtience  to 
the  new  orgaoiication  of  Kurope.  . 

From  Portugal,  ti>e  e}uSluj»ion  of 
the  British,  if  it  has  uot  actually  taken 
place,  appears  inevitable.  J  lie  British 
troop$  have  been  withdpwi)  from  El- 
ras,  and  the  other  trout  ier  towns  ;  the 
furt|es:>es  of  St.  Julien,  and  Belesme, 
disnoantled;  Oporto  occupied  by  the 
French  shortly  after  the  engagement 
at  Coruuna,  and  Lisbon  itself  has 
been  left  like  Madrid,  to  the  defence 
of  the  idhabitants,  and  to  the  virtue 
of  patriotic  prociamations.  It  is  at 
be^  but  a  sort  of  fungous  patriotism, 
«hich  such  publications  are  calculated 
tu  excite  among  an  inert,  and  illiterate 
people ;  and  the  truth  is,  that,  through* 
out  the  whole  peuiusuLa,  includmg 
Spain  with  Tortugal,  the  inhabitants 
have  been  so  ions  kept,  by  the  vo-  , 
luDtary  neglect  of  government,  in  a 
state  of  moral  and  intelkctual  debase- 
ae{)t,  that  when  the  hour  arrives  which 
calk  for  tlie  best  energies  of  human 
aatuie,  it  becomes  easier  to  summon 
up  the  g))o4s  of  the  dead,  than  a  spirit 
ip  the  living. 

Bonaparte,  it  is  said,  is  about  to 
make  a  new  I'me  of  d«*marcation  in 
the  peninsula  o;-  ratl^er  to  revive  the 
old  ottie  tirst  adopted  by  Charlemagne,, 
io  which  Portugal  is  to  be  reunited  to 
^in,  and  Liftbon  that  grand  Port, 
lying  so  fiavourablv  X0  the  western  o- 
ceao,  will  probably  become  the  great 
navil  emporium,  'the  Ebro  to  be 
Qwde  the  eastern  bouiKlary  of  the 
iuagdouv  and  Biscay »  Navarre,  Arra* 
goo,  and  Catalonia  are  to  be  added 
to  i'ranc^  Thus  the  passes  of  the 
mountains  y>11  remain  m  ti^e  poiai»- 
MOD  of  the  French, .  and  the  figure  of 
ipe^ch  which  Louis  the  XIV.  made 
(tse  of  to  Philip  of  Aujou,  when  he 
pbced  bam  on  the  thrpne  of  Spain, 
will  be  realised ;    *«  Henceforth  there . 

lEUAST  Hag.  ko.  VII. 


are  to  be  »o  Pyrenees."  The  Pyre- 
nees seem  to  have  operated  as  a  soit 
pf  natural  bar  to  the.  improvement  (f 
Spain,  by  cutting  it  ofl  from  the  rest 
of  Kuro^,  and  on  tiieir  poiiiiad  re- 
moval, the  Spaniards  will  probably 
rii>e  to  a  higher  European  vaiue,  and 
a  moQe  just  estimation,  by  a  readier 
communication  with  the  nations  on 
the  continent.  'Ihe  Merino  sheep 
have  hitherto  enjoyed  more  of  the  no* 
tice  of  government  m  this  part  of  the 
world,  tiian  the  melioration  of  society^ 
and  Spain  furnishes  o^e  of  many  ex« 
am  pies  to  prove  that  the  vices  and 
virtues  of  a  neople.  are  almost  ahK^ayi 
the  eii'ect  ot  a  bad  or  a  good  lem* 
latioD ;  produring  ^^iier  mat  viti&a^ 
tion  which  gradually  beggars  the  mH 
tional  character,  or  that  self-valuation^ 
^hich  makes  a  people  respected  by 
their  Govenmient.  Man  m  tite  full 
and  quiet  possession  of  all  Ids  rights, 
never  fails  to  pay  a  just  attention  tn 
the  performance  of  his  duties.  iJowi 
many  experiments  to  improve  the  breed 
of  inferior  an'unals  !  how  few  U>  eda« 
cate  men  to  tite  hn^  destiuatiod  of 
which  they  ai^  capable  !  ^ 

Of  the  state  of  Spain,  since  the  e- 
vacnatictn  of  Corunna,  it  b  not  easy 
to  speak   with   certainty.      We  havor 
been  the  victims  of  misinfortnetion,  andi 
if  the  Jumas   have  done   tU€k  utmost 
to  keep  their  own  coimtry  in  thedaik^ 
it   caoDot  be  expected   that  the  real 
sittiation,  either  of  military,  or  politic 
Cal  affairv,  will    be  known    in  Great 
Britain,     hi  the  centre  of    Spnn,  it 
is  said,  that  the  van  of  the  Duke  of: 
Infanta('o*s  army' consisting)  of    12>0W 
men,  is  di^rsed  or  destroyed,  thalT 
he  himself,  denominated  ig  the  fVench* 
Bul.etins,  a  man  of  ^new,  hiad  retired 
to  Albaciti;    that  Reding^   army  \m" 
Catalonia  has  exp^ienced  nearly   the 
same  &te,  and  that  there  is  now  scarcely 
any  body  of  Spanish  troops  collected* 
in  any  part  of  the  South,  and  South' 
eastern  parts   of  the  peninsula.  •  It  is  - 
indeed  inconceivable  tnat  any  elfectuai  * 
resistance    can  be   made  s^inst  the 
French  armies  by  the  natives  of  Spain  ' 
in  the  opep  held  ;  a  resistaiKe  •  at  all ' 
times  extremely  problematical,  but  now 
wholly    impracticable,  and  it    is  ex* 
treniely    pioboble    that  the    sapierae 
Junta,  has  by  this  time^  intimated  to  - 
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tbe  BritifH  Cabmet,  the  necessity  of 
fuccumbing  to  the  French  usurpation. 
Joseph  has  made  his  triumphal  entry 
into  Madrid,  and  received  the  h<H 
mage  of  all  the  constituted  authorities. 
Tlic  expedition  to  Cadiz,  under  Ge- 
neral Sberbrooke,  will  throw  light  upon 
our  future  connexion  with  the  Spanish 
nation,  and  will  decide  wneiher  they 
are  in  future  to  profess  themselves 
tbe  friends^  or  to  be  classed  among 
the  enemies  of  Britain.  'Ihe  convoy 
which  consisted  of  forty  ves*eU,  had 
been  dispersed,  but  has  since  proceed- 
ed from  Cork,  ^^ith  24  traa^^poits,  to 
the  place  <^  their  destination.  'Ih/t 
l^panlards  according  to  the  last  ac» 
counts,  were  h^  ^  strengthening 
the  'tortificatioas  of  Cadiz,  but  if  it 
\it  MX  object  of  the  British  expedition 
(p  take  the  French  ^eet  i\om  our 
tflies,  to  whose  iaith  and  honour  it 
was  submitted;  this  will,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  be  a  source  of  serious  dbsen- 
tlon,  £ital  to  the  treatv  so  la^ly  ratified; 
«nd  the  attack  of  Cadiz  by  the  Brl- 
tith  may  have  consequences  similar 
ti^  those  which  resulted  from  tbe  af- 
fair at  Copenhagen.  Ou  tbe  28th 
vH.  no  English  troops  had  arrived,  nor 
was  it  known  tlm  the  Spanish  Go- 
vernment would  admit  an  English 
nrrison  into  the  fortress  of  Cadiz. 
The  arrtyal  in  London,  of  that  most 
experienced  diplomatic  character,  Don 
t^o  C<!vallos,  may  prevent  any 
mitundentauding  arising  between  thie 
Junta  and  the  British  Cabinet,  but  it 
may  be  perhaps  improper'  to  place 
implicit  confidence  in  tbe  communi- 
cations of  this  pendulating  politician, 
ii  evidence  of  the  dnanimoos  resolu- 
tion of  the  pieople  of  Spain.  'J  here 
has  been  muck  of  mutual  dupery  in 
tbe  whole  business,  and  if  the  Spanish 
nation  be -true  to  itself,  it  will  wish 
np  longer  to  be  made  ^  pretext  foe 
the  mtrodi4ction  or  cootiuuance  of  ci- 
vil war  in  their  couuti'y,  with  all  its 
calamitous  consetquences.  On  much 
tbe  same  principle  that  Dumouriec 
was  distrusted,  Don  Pedro  Cevallos 
ought  i>ot  to  pass  the  antichumber, 
much  less  partake  in  the  coplidence 
of  the  Cabinet.  It  n9w  appears  cer- 
tain that  there  always  hab  been  a 
powerful  party  in  Spain,  attached  to 
the  iuteresu  of  fraucc,  aiid  that  this 


party  has  its  share  even  in  the  milits- 
fy  councils  of  the  Junta. 

General  Liniers  has  raised  the  stand- 
ard of  independence  in  South  America, 
and  declared  his  intentions  to  ihakc 
off  (he  dominion  of  Spain.  He  m^n- 
tains  his  power  over  the  whole  vice- 
royalty,  with  the  exception  of  tbe  dis- 
trict of  Monte  Video,  which  has  pro- 
claimed Ferdinand  VII.  and  establtsli- 
ed  a  Junta  for  the  management  of  their 
affairs.  Lingers  is  suspected  of  paitiaH- 
ty  to  the  French,  and  a  civil  war 
Will  probably  be  soon  kindled  in  the^e 
colonies. 

Ibe  treaty  with  the  Junta  of  Seville 
is  said  to  be  ratified,  exchanged,  and 
ready  to  be  laid  on  the  table  of  tbe 
two  bouses  of  Parliament  We  are  to 
be  allowed  to  assist  in  the  ganrtsooi 
of  Cadiz,  Carthagena,  Cueta,  and  Mi- 
norca, during[  the  war. 

An  immediate  attack  is  projected 
by  Murat,  against  tlie  Island  of  Sicify, 
the  result  of  which,  in  its  present 
state,  must  be  contemplated  with  se- 
rious apprehension. 

In  the  island  of  Jamaica,  a  difler- 
ence  between  the  executive  and  let 
gislative  authorities,  disturbs  the  tran- 
ouitlity  of  the  island,  and  hitbeitot 
there  is  no  prospect  of  conciliation. 
The  house  of  assembly  vindicates  its 
right,  as  grand  inquest  of  the  islaod, 
to  investigate  the  circumstances  of  a 
mutiny  which  happened  at  Fort  Au- 
gusta, and  of  compelling  the  com- 
mander in  chief,  to  give  evidence 
before  them,  as  to  the  £acts  of  that . 
mutmy.  The  inhabitants  of  the  is- 
land join  with  the  assembly,  and  the 
Governor  takes  part  with  tbe  Com- 
mander in  chief. 

In  AmeriaiL,  the  President,  ^fr. 
Maddison,  and  Vice  President,  Mr. 
CImtoo,  have  been  elected  b^  the 
peaceable  expression  of  the  public  will, 
and  whatever  agitation  this  election 
may  have  occasioned  among  the  peo- 
ple, indii^idually,  it  has  n^er  had  tbe 
smallest  eflect  upon  their  poKtical  n- 
nion.  I'he  embargo  (first  passed  l»d, 
December  1807;  is  stin  in  force, 
and  enac^  that  all  persons  infrinrng 
th^  a<:(»  are  to  be  heicl  gnilty  of  a' 
high  misdemeaiH>ur,  and  to  forfeit  tre- 
ble the  value  of  the  merchandize  con- 
nected with  the  offence,   il  he  inform* 
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n  to  bare  half  the  valtte  on  convic- 
tion. The  Non-iotercourse  bill  (2d. 
January  1809)  prohibits  all  ships  en- 
tering the  harbours  of  the  United 
States,  belonging  eiiher  to  Great  Bri- 
tain or  France,  and  hnposes  fine  and 
imprisonment  upon  persons  assisting 
ia  such  purposes,  the  ve^s  and  car- 
goes to  be  seized  and  condemned. 
The  eleventh  section  empowers  the 
Piesident  to  abrogate  this  act  so  &r 
as  relates  to  Great  Britain  or  France, 
should  tlie  Orders  in  Council  of  the 
one,  or  Decrees  of  Berlin  of  the  other, 
be  rescinded.  It  is  said  that  the  law 
for  enforcing  tiie  Embargo  b  to  be 
repealed,  when  the  non-mtercourse  act 
becomes  operative,  but  the  dales  of 
lit  commencement  are  still  uncertain, 
and  it  b  hiahly  probable  it  will  not 
commence  tul  June  next,  in  which 
interval  the  British  Government  may 
take  advantage  of  the  eleventh  section, 
in  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
m  which  Lord  Grenvilie  moved  an 
address  to  his  majesty  to  rescind  the 
Orders  in  Council,  the  question  against 
the  motion  was  carried  by  a  divbion 
oflis  against  70,  a  very  formidable 
mbority,  and  whose  union,  and  ex- 
ertions may  yet  be  successful.  It  was 
slated  in  the  debate,  that  from  the 
operation  of  tl^ese  Orders  in  Council, 
the  diminution  of  our  commerce  bu 
become  of  alarming  magnitude  amount- 
ing in  one  year  ending  20tb  October, 
1808,  to  a  diminution  of  .^6,200,000  in 
the  exports,  and  of  ^5,200,000,  in  the 
imports,  in-  which  statement  neither 
Ireland  uor  Scotland,  a  great  part  of 
whose  trade  was  with  America,  is 
included  ;  and  giving  to  them  a  pro- 
portional share,  th?  diminution  of 
commerce  may  be  fairly  ettiroated  at 
^14,000,000.  In  the  afticle  of  wool, 
the  staple  commodity,  and  in  many 
other  articles,  an  alarming  diminution 
has  taken  place,  and  also  in  the  im- 
portation or  raw  materials  essential  to 
our  manufactures,  a  number  of  cotton 
mills  have  been  stopped,  and  the 
workmen  thrown  out  of  employ; 
^14,000  has  been  subscribed  at 
Manchester  for  the  relief  of  manufoc- 
turers  out  of  employment.  In  Lanca- 
shire there  were  30,000  ^Weavers  sub* 
sistnig  on  cbffity.  The  great  impor- 
tance of  the    linen    manu&cture    of 


Ireland  it  well  known,  aa|l  tiie  difir 
cully  of  procuring  flax-seedis  at  present 
a  serious  evil ;  ot  46,000  hogsheads  re- 
quired for  sowing,  35,000  must  be  pro- 
cured from  America.  Ibe  price  of 
flax-seed  has  risen  from  2  to*«f3  a 
<|uarter,  to  from  22  to  U4l.  H  Is  notT  ~ 
February,  and  if  the  necessary  quan- 
tiQr  of  flax-seed  be  not  procured  before 
May,  the  consequences  will  indeed 
be  serious,  llie  prospect  at  present 
was  that  in  the  course  of  next  summer 
half  a  million  would  be  ^thrown  out 
of  employment  in  the  North  of.  Ire- 
land. The  Orders  in  Council,  ui^uit 
in  their  principle,  are  now  proved  to 
be  most  mjurious  in  their  eflect^  to 
tlie  interests  of  thU  country,  whilst 
the  pretence  on  which  they  were  (bund* 
ed  is  now  completely  taken  away,  it 
being  proved  to  a  demonstration  that 
America  does  not  acquiesce  in  the 
ininngement  of  her  neutral  rights,  by 
the  decrees  of  France*  The  result  of 
this  debate  in  the  House  of  Lordi^ 
still  leads  us  to  a  more  confident  ex« 
pectation,  that  the  wbe  system  of  selA 
defensive  neutrality,  adopted  by  tbt 
American  States,  and  their  consistency 
and  determination  in  maintaining  it» 
will  operate  most  powerfully  in  pro- 
curing peace  to  the  world. 

VSi  \Var  indee4  goes  on,  vilhout 
having  any  very  evident  end  to  b« 
attained,  bui  continues  as  it  were  by 
habit;  so  many  classes  of  the  com- 
munity are  interested  in  its  continu* 
ance;  the  military  organisation  of  tbt 
country  b  so  completed  (the  effective 
army  amounting  to  210,6l4>  of  whldi 
there  are  27,376  Cavalry,  and  the  ef» 
lective  militia  of  the  three  kingdoma 
Hmounting  to  81,i>77  rank  and  filet 
while  the  navy  consists  of  130,000 
seamen,  including  3 1,000  marines^  the. 
facility  of  sup|>oning  so  areat  an  es* 
tablishment  being  reduced  at  length 
|o  such  a  system,  and  the  ways  and 
means,  at  all  times,  so  cbeerfolly  and 
readily  supplyed,  in  :ihort,  the  retour* 
ces  of  the  country  have  been  conver- 
ted by  the  flnanciering  abilities  of  Mr. 
Pitt,  uito  an  instrument  so  readily  at* 
tained,  and  so  easily  disposable,  that 
even  the  most  moderate  minbtry  And 
themselves  irresStibly  tempted  to  ibl* 
low  tip  the  war,  without  well  know* 
bg  wlicre  it  is  about  to  lead  tben^ 
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father  thai  risqot  the  disorgahiwtion 
;  of  the  military  system,  and  the  parti- 
'  al  injury  rcsuhin^  from  peace  to  «e- 
▼era I  classes  of  the  community.  One 
gr«it  source  of  nationai  calamity  in 
the  indefinite  prolongation  of  the  ^far, 
•has  we  think  arisen  froin  the  domes- 
tic coalitkm  first  strong:ly  connected 
by  Pilt,  we  mean  the  mutual  ander- 
tflanding,  and  strict  judctiod  of  the 
•ministry  in  poWlr,  witli  the  commer- 
cial interest,  by  which  every  scheme 
. of  ambit ron  has  been  facilitated  to  the 
•ne,  and  war  itself  has    been  tunied 

•  Wilo  a  sort  of  speculation  to  reward 
« tlie  other.     It  'is  from  this  intimate  al- 

•  liance  and  co(luslon  of  the  minibteriai 
-and  monied  interests,  that  a  fatal  fal- 
■  acy  has  been  propagated  with  success, 
•throogb  ercry  rank  in  society,  vi/. 
tlitt  the  preiervation  of  our  rights  and 
privileges,  the  salvation  of  the  con- 
$titutiob,  even-  the  very  existence  of 
the  nation  arc  indissolubly  and  neces* 
Mrily  implicated  with  a  ctrtain  ex- 
tension iti  commerce,  and  a  certain 
degree  of  maritime  ascendyw  y.  Thus, 
tlie  union  ^  two  party  interests,  with 
lespett  to  the  Empire,  have  grained 
such  influence  over  private  cpinion, 
at,  in  its  conseijuences,  to  compro- 
mise the  public  safety,  and  indnce  a 
belief  tliut  tlie  prok»iigation  of  the  War 
ii  altogether  i»eces5ap)  and  una? oidal)!e. 
Do  )o«r  best  to  secure  tu  us  the 
monopoly  of  the  world»  and  we  will 
go  every  lewgth  to  secure  to  y<  u,  the 
^Mysand  meai>s  for  currying  on  the 
waTk  Such  is  the  compact,  and  c\en 
when  cut  oflf  from  the  continent,  the 
colonies  of  South  A«herica  ghtter  in 
ff>ei  ulat ion.  Thub  the  respeciive  par- 
ties transfuse  their  actuating  principles 
isito  each  otlier;  .tt>e  principle  of  the 
mercantile  vystem,  rejected  by  true 
philoiQ4>hy,  19  still  cherished  a^  a  ru- 
ttiig  maxim  of  itate ;  and  the  com- 
mercial interest  bectmes  actirated  and 
infected  with  the  ambition  of  the  Cabi- 
net,  and  the  bpirit  of  adveoture;  and 
^keoce  imift  result  not  an  ot>en,  enlar- 
1^,  and  generous  policy,  but  a  sort 
«'  politico- conimerctal,  Carthaginian 
poiicY,  which  injuref,  and  degrades 
the  Uritibh  cfaanictcr  io  th.e  estimation 
of  Ivrei^u  aaiioiii.     It  is  only  by  a 


revival  of  the  true  British  policy,  f- 
qualty  wise  and  magntnimous,  uhich 
seats  itself  on  the  sauare  and  souiid- 
sci  basis  of  the  rights  of  Man  ^and 
we  scorn  the  man,  v.\\q  would  vilify 
the  sacred  worth  of  the  express^ion) 
extencUng  these  blessings  to  al)  with 
whom  it  wishes  alliance  or  connexion  ; 
it  is  only  by  such  generous  policy, 
that  Britain  can  aver  reach  Bonaparte, 
and  by  making  this  policy  the  prac- 
tical guide  of  her  foreign  relations, 
she  may  yet  be  able  to  redeem  the 
World. 

With  respect  to  the  domestic 
branch  of  British  politics,  the  public 
attention  has  been  wholly  absoibed  in 
the  examimiiion  carried  on  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  a  parliamentary 
inquirv  altogether  unexpected,  either 
by  Xlini^try  of  Opposition.  Our 
opinion  of  its  importance  is  such,  th^ 
we  bflieve  it  may  lead  to  all  tlie 
betiefrciat  elTects  ot  ai  revolution,  with- 
out any  of  its  horrors.  Not  only  tlic 
mere  Nuhject  before  the  liou-e,  but 
thf  House  itself,  in  the  words  of  Mr. 
M'ilberfV.rce^  is  put  on  trial  before 
the  scrut!ni/ing  iribunai  of  public  o- 
pinion  ;  and  we  think  the  nation  higlily 
mdrbtetl  to  Mr.  Perceval  and  the 
other  mini^te^.,  in  bringing  the  mat- 
ter bofijre  ffte  ZLfirtle  hou^v,  whaiever 
might  l>e  their  feelings,  and  their  fears 
of  giving  pergonal  olTf n<  e,  by  this 
display  of  public  duty.  'I  hey  perhaps 
had  little  foresight  of  all  the  coti>e- 
t^uenct's  of  this  proceduie;  but  the 
subject  is  now  eievaled,  by  their  means, 
upon  a  M'd^e  so  h'gh  as  to  attract  the 
attenti<;n  ot  Kuroj  c  ;  ;tnd  the  llou$e 
of  C  ounnotis  is  now  called  on  to 
vindicate  in  the  si^ht  of  mankind  the 
virtue  of  the  Biitish  const  hn lion,  which 
protects  the  lowest,  and  will  not  be 
coniaroinated  by  the  corruption  of 
the  highest  owler,  vith  inipnniiy.  Ne- 
ver will  there  occur  a  more  grsuad 
opportunity  of  accomplishing  such  a 
refonnation  in  the  ma»»ners  and  moral* 
of  a  Country,  as  n^ay  help  to  avert 
the  judgments  of  Heaven,  and  if  Bri- 
tain be  destined  to  sink  in  the  present 
contest,  to  call  forth  the  sympathy 
of  the  present,  and  future  ages  in  h« 
fall. 
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On  Thurwlay  the  9lh  instmnt,  A 
t>tim«roiis  and  rcspectsble  Mectinjr  of 
tfce  Inhabitants  of  B^lfwt  was  held  m 
the  ExchanfCrooms,  pursuant  to  pub- 
lic notice  ;  for  the  purpose  of  takin?  in- 
fo consideration  the  intended  Bill  for 
pmnittiDg  distillation  from  grain  in  Iie- 
«od.  .    . 

Edward  May,  Esq.  Sovereign,  bemy 
called  to  the  chair,  oi>ened  the  business 
of  the  Meeting  by  statinst,  that  when  the 
kjrislature  adopted  the  measure  of  prohib- 
h«n«c  distillation  from  grain,  they  Were  in- 
duced thereto  principally  with  a  view  to 
afF»rd  relief  to  the  West  India  proprietors, 
who  for  want  of  a  market  for  the  produc- 
tions of  these  islands,  had  been  reduced 
almost  to  a  sUteof  ruin.  The  Goveni- 
inent  therefore  adopted  that  measure,  in 
6rder  that  the  distillation  from  sugar  in 
place  of  grain,  might,  by  the  consump- 
tion of  that  article,  aflFord  them  the  re- 
fief  which  justice  and  necessity  required. 
Owing  to  an  error  which  had  occurred  in 
the  bill,  the  dlstillatiou  from  Hu?ar  had 
not  taken  place  in  this  country.  Irt  Eng- 
land, Government  had  found  the  mtasure 
Tcry  elfeclnal,  and  therefore  it  was  to  he 
continued  there ;  but  in  Ireland,  it  w«is 
f0and  that  the  moment  the  regular  distil- 
leries were  stopped,  the  private  distilleries 
commenced.aiKl  the  supply  of  whiskey, and 
the  consequent  consumption  of  grain  wat 
as  great  as  ever,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
the'revenne  was  deprived  of  the  very  great 
^sums  of  money  which  the  liccnstd  di»- 
tHIers  used  to  pay.  But  another  consider- 
ation ought  also  to  be  attended  to,  and 
that  was  the  regard  that  is  due  to  the  a- 
griciiltural  interests  of  the  country,  for  it 
must  be  admitted,  that  the  moment  you 
stop  distillation  f^om  grain,  that  moment 
you  lay  a  check  upon  the  entcrprize  of  the 
farmer,  and  the  improvements  of  agrirul- 
turc.— *ln  this  view  of  the  case  It  may  be 
qnettioned,  how  far  h  would  be  proper 
f)r  this  meeting  to  take  upon  themselves 
to  decide  upon  the  utility  or  inutility  of 
tbe  meaiwre,  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  to  delay  f5arthcr  procedures  until  a 
meetinr  of  the  county  should  be  called, 
Ibr  undoubtedly  the  territorfef,  the  landed 
interest  is  as  deeply  involved  in  the  result 
af  the  mercantile.  U  might,  perhaps,  be 
represented,  tb«t  the  resolutions  which  this 
meeling  may  come  to,  were  dicta- 
ted by  interested   motives,  or  why  g iv« 
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iuch  encouragement  to  the  West  India 
pn»duce,  and  neglect  the  farming  interest 
at  home.  At  to  the  price  of  grain  ad- 
vancing in  con<<equence  of  the  proposed 
measure,  he  did  not  believe  it  would  Occar 
sii»n  much  rise  in  the  markets,  for  it  was 
well  known  that  there  was  at)  abundance 
of  grain  at  this  moment  in  the  country. 
The  hag- yards  were  nevei*  mote  plenti- 
fully  Ftored  than  at  present  Au  ar^ra- 
ment  hhd  Fometimes  been  used,  that  dis« 
tillation  from  grain  ought  not  to  be  permit- 
ted  on  acconnt  of  this  country  being  de- 
prived of  all  supply  by  importation  from 
abroad  ;  but  it  deserved  attention,  thai 
by  the  ablest  calculators  in  England  it  had 
been  stated  as  a  fact,  that  the  greatest 
quantity  of  gi-ain  imported  in  any  one  year 
was  not  equal  to  the  consumption  of  these 
countries  for  one  week,  nay,  even  for  ont» 
day.  The  measures  which  Gov<;rnment 
bad  adopted  to  prpvent  private  distillattoi]» 
had  hitherto  proved  ineffectual.  At  first 
it  was  thought  that  laying  a  fine  of  50/. 
upou  the  toTvnland  for  «very  illegal  (.till 
fiiund  in  it,  would  check  it,  but  it  had  not 
donv  so.  He  believed,  however,  it  was  in 
agitation  to  increase  that  to  5(>0/,  He  a» 
gain  stated  his  opinion  that  it  would  he 
better  to  delay  adopting  any  measure  pt 
present,  and  aj<  three  gentlemen  had  been 
•eatfroma  meeting  in  Dublin  to  London, 
we  ought  to  wait  until  we  learn  the  result 
of  their  procedure.  He  further  stated  that 
he  considered  it  to  be  bis  dnty  thus  candid, 
ly  and  fairly  to  state  his  opinion  upon  tl»e 
Subject,  and  he  assured  the  pieeting  that 
in  doing  so,  he  was  not  in^ucnced  by  any 
party  motives,  he  had  no  reason  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  ministry  in  this  mca^juiv^ 
and  God  knows  he  was  «^  little  attaclwd 
to  the  opposition.  What  he  Bitned  at 
was  to  chuse  that  which  should  appear 
most  for  the  interest  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Getty,  Mr.  R.  Davis,  Mr.  W. 
Tennent,  aud  several  other  respectable 
inhabitants  severally  delivered  their  opi- 
nions in  favour  oif  an  applieation  to 
Gevernment  against  the  distillation  frorn^ 
grain.— On  this  occasion,  it  was  stated,  ^ 
that  though  the  Legislature,  when  they 
revived  upon  prohibiting  distiliaiioa 
froin  grain,  had  in  view,  to  afford  re- 
lief to  the  West  India  Merchant?,  as 
stated  by  Mr.  May,  they  had  aUo  ano- 
ther tBoi*e  important  object  in  view, 
which  had  great  weight  in  deciding  the 
questien  4it  the  time  the  Bill  was  pas- 
sed, Md  thtit  was  to  prevent  the  rise 
>«  the  pric  <^,J^iS?(^^gf^'  «'»' 
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no  foppltes  would  be  obtained  from 
abroftd,  owing  to  the  state  ot  Riirope, 
That  at  this  present  momeiit  it  beoam* 
a  quetttfon  o(  the  very  firj»t  importance 
to  consider,  what  influence  the  proposed 
mcaiiure  of  permittinjK  distiUaliuo  from 
irrain  .  would  have  upon  the  market). 
The  tery  rumour  of  it  had  already  ad- 
Tanced  the  price  fully  20  per  cent,  and 
it  was  a  fact,  that  at  present  the  prices 
were  considerably  higher  than  they  were 
at  the  "^time  when  Ctovcrnment  found  it 
necessary  to  stop  distillation  ;  and  hi^h- 
•r  than  they  were  at  the  time  of  the 
year  1800,  when  in  was  deemed  expe- 
dient by  Government,  to  resort  to  the 
payment  of  high  bounties,  and  in  fact,  to 
all  the  means  in  their  power,  for  bringing 
from  America,  and  other  placets,  every 
apecieif  of  grain  that  could  afibid  relief  in 
the  scarcity  which  prevailed.  It  ought  to 
*c  taken  into  considtTation,  tl)at  very 
great  nnmbers  of  mechanics  and  different 
deMnriptions  of  working  people,  were  at 
this  time  without  employment.  That 
there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend  that 
♦be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
nisinformed  with  regard'  to  the  quantity 
of^in  cmisumed  by  the  private  di it  iileri, 
for  there  were  no  authentic  documents  of 
ascertaining  it,  but  at  any  rate  it  could  not 
possibly  be  nearly  equal  to  what  was 
cofisnaed  by  the  licensed  distillers.  That 
in  fact  tbie  que8ti<»n  would  assume  thin 
shape,  whether  the  price  of  grain  was 
JQSt  now  as  high  as  it  ought  to  be,  or 
whether  it  should  be  higher;  for  that 
mast  follow  as  a  necessary  consequence 
if  distillation  was  to  be  permitted.  'I'he 
frrmer,  at  the  present  moment,  certain* 
ly  had  ample  remuneration  for  his  In. 
•boor,  and  were  the  prices  to  be  advan- 
ced, the  poor  would  be  reduced  to  great 
Biisery. 

With  regard  to  private  distillation,  it 
WW1  certainly  necessary  that  tome  more 
effcctoal  measures  ought  to  be  taken  ro 
suppress  it,  for  it  was  a  well  known  tact, 
that  at  Magilligan  Point  a  public  marktt 
Was  held  on  Wednesday  and  Saturday  in 
every  week,  for  the  purchase  of  grain  and 
the  sale  of  whiskey,  and  this  was  also  well 
known  to  a  number  of  official  people. 

The  preseut  could  certainly  ueverbe 
ronsidered  a  question  of  party,  for  all  par^ 
ties  must  l)k)k  upon  it  as  connected  with 
the  first  interests  of  the  country.  Tba 
stoppage  of  the  distilleries  had  already  pro- 
duced one  beu^ticial  effect,  by  prevent- 
ing the  lower  ranks  from  indalgingin  the 
drinking  of  whiskey,  so  prejudicial  to  (heir 
morald,  and  making  them  resort  to  the  use 
of  beer,  so  beneficial  to  their  bealtb.— I 
cannot,  said  one  geatlemany  decl9r%  m 


several  otliers  have  done .  that  I  am  whoU 
ly  disintefptftcd  in  the  result  of  tbia  mea- 
aure,  as  lam  certainly  connected  witbih* 
West  India  trade  ;  yet  ^  tnif»t,  that  any 
Interest  I  hare  in  this  respect,  nhall  never 
make  nac  swerve  frofn  what  is  right,  in  n 
matter  so  essential  to  the  good  of  the  ceua« 
try ;  awd  1  boi^e  that  this  quf atioo  shall 
never  be  placed  in  that  point  of  viewr  but 
that  we  shall  calmly  deliberate,  and  ro 
spectfully  and  temperately  submit  oiv 
opinion  to  the  Legislature,  with  what  iur 
formation  we  can  affi>rd  them,  an^  after 
having  done  so,  leave  it  with  them  to  de- 
cide. As  to  waiting  the  result  of  the  mea- 
sures which  the  gentlemen  who  have  gone 
from  Dublin  mi^  pursue,  it  does  not  ap- 
ptar  to  be  nece.vsary,  for  undoubtedly  there 
aic  many  gentlemen  here  as  capable  of 
judging  of  the  measure  as  those  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  the  capital  not 
excepted. 

The  Meeting  then  resolved  unanimously 
that  a  petition  should  be  presented  to  the 
Imperial  Parliament,  praying  that  the 
prohibition  of  the  distillation  from  ^aia 
may  be  contiuued  in  Ireland. 

The  following  Gentlemen  were  appoint- 
ed a  Committee  to  prepare  the  Petition, 
which  is  to  be  submitted  to  another  Gene- 
ral Meeting,  to  be  heiJ  on  Saturdayatoae 
o'clock,  viz. — The  Sovereign,  Robert  Oet- 
ty,  Ksq.  William  Tenncnt,  Esq.  Robert 
Davis,  Esq.  Jos.  Stevenson,  Esq. 

On  Saturday  a  meeting  was  held  ia 
the  Exchangd  Rooms,  to  receive  the 
Report  of  the  lommittec.  Edward  May, 
Esq.  Sovereigilt  having  taken  the  cliair, 
read  Jthe  petition,  which  was  ttnanioMwsW 
approved  of,  and  on  the  motion  of  Mr. 
Getty,  it  was  resolved  thai  the  Sovereign 
should  transmit  the  same  to  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchiquer,  that  it  might  be 
laid  before  Parliament  without  deJav.  • 

Mr.  May,  jun.  then  rose  and  said,  be 
SvAs  sorry  to  observe,  that  in  the  discusaioD 
of  this  subject  at  the  last  meeting,  it  seem- 
ed  to  be  taken  for  granted,  that  the  only 
object  in  view  was  to  keep  down  the  pricea 
of  grain,  and  to  preserfo  that  article  of 
necessity  for  the  supply  of  t^  poor.  He, 
for  one,  entertained  a  very  different  o- 
pinion,  and  be  would  candidly  declare  it. 
He  considered  it  to  be  a  measure  soggestad 
by  those  who  were  interested  in  tbo  sala 
of  West  India  produce^  rum  and  sngar.** 
lie  was  strengthened  in  Uua  opiiMoa  by 
what  he  had  learned  since  he  eaoie  into 
the  room,  that  besides  the  petition  whidr 
was  about  to  he  sent  from  this  neetiagy 
another  was  to  be  sent  from  the  West  in« 
dia  merchants.  In  that  pef  nt  of  view  it 
appeared  to  be  a  question  not  so  nitich  in«  ' 
volviug  the  interest  of  tJie  poor»  as  the  mi* 
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ln-«st  of  the  rich.  To  wb«t  die  coatd 
he  attribute  th«  precipitancy  with  which 
this  measare  had  bteit  gone  into  ?  Not  a 
lioiMiit  had  been  allowed  to  inrestifrate 
fccts,  or  Inqoire  into  the  state  of  the  hap:- 
^ards  in  the  countrf .  It  had  been  tctated 
that  the  crop  of  last  3rear  was  deficient, 
hot  be  certainly  did  not  think  so.  Pota- 
toes never  were  in  g:reater  abundance«  and 
oat4  were  also  ptenttful.  He  would  not  say 
it  was  a  superabundant  crop,  hot  he  would 
BHtintain  it  was  a  good  crop.  If  the  sole 
oli^ect  in  the  contemplation  of  gentlemen 
was  €o  provide  for  the  necessities  of  the 
poor,  why  was  it  that  they  bndoveriookcd 
that  consideration  upon  a  former  occasion. ' 
This  remark  he  would  apply  to  some  ob- 
serrations  which  he  had  formerly  heard, 
that  a  nnmber  of  Artizans  and  labourers 
were  without  employment,  owing  to  the 
scarcity  of  timber,  flax,  and  other  articles, ' 
VBuaQ'y  imported  from  abroad.  If  regard, 
to  the  interests  of  the  poor  was  the  sole 
object  now  in  view,  why  was  their  interest 
so  moch  Deglected,  why  was  no  meeting 
called,  when  the  Orders  in  Council  were 
issued,  to  petition  against  them  as  tcndin? 
to  throw  the  woilting  classes  idle  ?  Had 
he  the  smallest  apprehension  that  the  pro- 
posed measure  would  tend  to  distress  the 
poor,  he  would  be  the  last  man  to  counte- 
nance it,  but  as  he  bad  no  such  appreben- 
sion  he  would  therefore  support  it. 

Mr.  Davis  stated,  that  in  order  to  prove 
toUie  satisfaction  of  the  meeting,  what 
was  the  state  of  the  grain  in  this  country 
and  what  ideas  were  entertained  by  mer- 
chantft  of  the  probable  riiee  of  markets, 
hfc  could  infn-m  them  that  he  knew  a  res- 
pectable gientleman  in  the  county  of  Ty*' 
rooc,  u  ho  dealt  in  grain,  and  such  was  bis 
opinion  of  the  probable  rise  of  markets, 
that  he  bad,  previous  to  hearing  any  thing 
of  the  proposed  measure  by  Parliament, 
gone  towards  the  south  of  Ireland,  in  order 
to  lay  out  every  shiliiDt?  he  could  spare,  Iq 
the  purohase  of  grain,  for  the  consumption 
of  the  north,  imder  the  coDviction  that 
prices  wonid  rise. 

Mr.  Getty  sUte<*,  that  there  could  ha 
no  doubt  of  grain  being  higher  in  price 
itow,  than  it  was  at  the  same  period  last 
year:  and  be  knew  for  certain,  that  in 
Belfast  market,  potatoes  had  that  very  day 
been  sold  it^l  6<L  per  owt. 

Mr.  OreenlaW  said,  he  was  rery  much 
sarprised  at  the  obsenations  which  had 
been  made  by  Mr.  May,  that  the  present 
measure  was  not  dictated  by  the  neces- 
aities  of  the  poor,  but  entirely  from  a  re- 
gard to  the  interest  of  the  rich,  ff  Mr. 
May  woulc^  chuse  to  have  a  demonstration 
of  the  fact,  let  bin^  immediately  divide 
thd  hou5e,  and  then' he  would  be  able  to 
^t^Koine   wiieiher   it  wm  Wtst   lAdin 


merchants  aUnit  that  would     vote    fir 
the   measure.      He  could    assure    him,* 
that  he  had  a  very  extensive  coriespon* 
dence  in  various  parts  ot    the   country^ 
from  all  of  which,  his  information  led  him 
to  believe,  that  the  last  crop  was  general-'' 
ly  defective.     In  the  spring  it  was  injured 
by  the  wet.     In  the  summer  months  the 
appearance   was  moro  flatterhig^;  but  in 
the  harvest  the  wet  again  destroyed  our  ' 
hopes,  and  it  was  trell  known,  that  wheat' 
in  particular,  was  a  very  short  Crop.     Po- 
tatoes were  better  in  point  of  (luantity, 
but  were  very  bad  in  quality.    Mr.  May' 
had  stated  that  the  hair- yards  in  the  coun- ' 
try  were  full  \  in   many  places  they  ap-  ^ 
pea  red  to  be  so,  but  let  mm  go  and  exa^  * 
mine,  and  he  will  find  they  are  principal- 
ly filled  with  straw.     He  regretted  much 
that  any  gentleman  should  argue  as  Mr. 
May  appeared  to  do,firom  his  regard  to  and 
connexion  with  the  landed  interest.     He 
would  do  well  to  considt^r  the  situation  in 
whifh  this  countrv  stood  at  the  present 
moment,  precluded  from  all    intercourse 
with  America  and   the  Baltic  j  nay   the 
ports  of  the  whole  world  sbn^  against  us. 
Whatevergrain  remains  in  Ireland  should' 
be  husbanded  by  government.     It  might 
come  to  be  the  only  resource  the  coon- 
try    could    look  to,    for    even  a  scanty 
subsistence.        We     could     not    ensure 
the    ensuing  harvest  Ix^ing  a  good  one, 
but  dreadful  would  be  the  consequences  if 
it  should  fisil.     The  consumption  of  grain 
by  private  distilleries  was  shameful ;  it 
was  a  reproach  to  the  country,  that  a  par- 
cel of  smugglers  were  able  to  defeat  the 
the  ol>ject  and  the  liiws  of  the  imperial 
Parliament. 

The  Sovereign  observed,  that  the  other 
day  when  this  subject  was  under  discus* 
kion,  he  then  toqk  the  liberty  of  stating 
his  opiniqn  very  fblly.  He  was  still  of  the 
same  opinion,  that  the  measure  \ibich  the 
Lei^islature  had  in  view  was  best  for  the 
country.  He  did  not  believe  that  the  pri- 
ces in  the  market.<(  could  be  greatly  ^n^u- 
enced  by  it  ^  but  even  though  they  should 
be  in  some  degree  affected,  and  though 
the  poor  should  experience  a  temporary 
iocoiivenieuce,  it  was  certainly  fs  fair 
that  the  farmer  should  at  times  partake  of. 
tlte  advantages  of  an  mcidental  rise  in  the 
markets  as  any  other  description  of  men. 
The  best  writers  upon  political  economy 
were  of  opinioii,  thai  all  interference  upon 
subjects  of  this  nature,  were  prejudicial 
and  hazardous,  lie  could  not  refer  te 
higher  authority  than  that  of  Or.  Adam 
Smith,  an  authority  to  which  all  of  us 
mubt  bow,  and  that  able  writer  pointed 
out  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  that 
it  wa«  better  to  leave  such  subjects  to  their 
oW4tendeacy>  a»  they  tiouid  find  their 
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ou-n  leveU  The  right-  oC  petittao  ouf^bt 
alivayft  to  be  used  ni^h  caution,  and  be  re* 
commended  tbat  to  ihtix  cOQaid<;ratiou 
upon  the  present  subject. 

Dr.  Porsythe  said,  tbtt  whatever  idea 
#oiue  people  miKbt  entertain  lespectiu^ 
tbe  iuteredt  which  Wtrst  India  merchant* 
had  in  (Question,  surety  no  $urh  idea.could 
•ttaob  to  bim,  aud  he  decluradit  to  be  bis 
eandid  npiuiou,  that  if  the  distilleries  were 
^metmiAtcd  to  work, the  consequences  would 
be  very  iiijuritms  to  the  country.  He  was 
fuUjr  convinced  that  the  eiiect  would  be  a 
material  rise  in  the  marlLuts,  which  cer- 
tainly weFC  sufiiciently  hi)(h  already.  |$ 
undoubtedly  was  a  very  hazardous  exper« 
iment  uudurthe  present  circuro8tan<'es  of 
Europe,  which  preclucU:  us  from  all  hope 
of  relief  if  the  ensuing  harvest  should  (ail. 
It  bad  been  stated  that  the  laws  were 
evaded,  the  object  of  Oovcrnmeut  defeated 
^^d  the  revenue  defrauded.  But  why, 
should  this  be  }  Why  did  not  Masristratcs 
do  their  duty }  If  ^f  agistrates  neglect  the 
duty  tbey  ow^  to  the  public,  why  not 
change  them;  and  if  the  revenue  olficers 
were  uot  sufficiently  vigilant,  why  were 
not  oth^r^  put  in  their  places  ?  Even  if 
the  law^  jverc  found  defective,  why  not 
make  ne^  laws.  All  tbe&e  measures  he 
wasi  ot  opinion  ought  to  be  tried  by  Govern* 
mcnt,  rather  than  resort  to  what  is  now 
proposed,  wbirh  might  ultimately  prove, 
extremely  hazardous  to  the  most  import- 
ant interest^  of  the  country. 

Some  other  Gentlemen  said  a  few  words, 
after  uhichit  was  moved,  that  the  thanks 
of  the  meeting  be  returned  to  the  Sovereign 
for  his* readiness  iu  calling  this  meeting, 
and  for  his  condurt  in  the  Chair.  Thia 
pas^d  unanimouily. 

The  Sovereign  said,  he  was  extremely 
obliged  by  this  mark  of  their  approbation. 
They  bad  beard  htm  sute  that  he  did  not 
approve  of  the  object  which  tbey  had  iu 
view,  but  though  that  wasi  his  own  opinion 
be  certainly  felt  it  his  duty  to  yield,  when 
be.fbund  the  generol  sentiment  and  the 
li^iurity  of  the  mcetiug  so  decidedly  a- 
f  uiiibt  him. 

AMTRTM...5farr;^r/...Mr.  J.  Tlra4)gers,  of 
AntHni,  to  Miss  Mary  Ramage,  of  Bally- 
mouy.  Mr.  John  Baukhead,  to  Miss  Lur- 
tin?,  of  N.Limavaddy.  Mr.  Austen  M' 
Connclt,  to  Miss  Armstrong.  Mr.  John 
€(ibby,  of'  Belfast,  to  Miss  Dunlop,  of 
Carricfcrfergus.  Mr.  Robe.  Wasou  to  Miss 
Eliza  Gillespie,  both  of  the  Falls.  Mr. 
John  Lyfle  to  Mrs.  Sloan,  both  of  Poit^le- 
none.  Mr.  J.  Millar,  of  Carrickfergus, 
V>  Mi.«$  Jane  Beggs,  of  Doneymoy.  In 
the  island  of  Ratblin,  a  few  days  ago,  Capt. 
AicKanderWier,  to  Miss  M.  Black,  both  of 
Mid  island.  Ou  this>happyoeeaficih|  every 


soul  in  the  Isle  was  assembled  a^  the  cei^r 
mony,  and  afterwards  partook  heartily  of 
the  accustomed  |>everage. 

Died.,.. At  UKi^e,  Mr.  George  Leao. 
At  Randalstown,  Mis9 Martha  Adams.  Iq 
Belfast,  Mr.Robt.  Oihon.  Misv  Pattoo^ 
daughter  of  the  late  Rev,  Isaac  Pattoo. 
pastor  of  the  Seceding  Congregatioa  a| 
Lyle,  near  Templepatrick.  Mrs.  Pinry» 
of  High-ftreet,  Belfost.  In  Ann -street, 
Belfast,  Mrs.  Millar.  At  Grace-Hill,  Mr. 
Samuel  M'MuUeu.  In  Belfast,  aged  15. 
Mr.  James  Ross.  Mr.  Bdward  Hogg,  oof 
of  the  peophs  called  Quakers,  ^tged  83, 

AaMAGii....Afarrae(i...£dward  Mockler, 
esq.  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Boitom  Mr.  a 
button,  of  Moira,  to  Miss  Eleauor  Caft* 
too.  Mr.  Thomas  Emerson,  ofLuiganv 
to  Miss  Ann  Halliday,  of  Stoney  HilL  Mr. 
I^.  Hennet,  to  Mis Cakthart|i^  M'Kee,  bod| 
of  the  vicinity  of  Arma«;b. 

Died.,.Mr^  Mary  M'Kinstry,  widow  of 
the  late  John  M*Kinstry,e!iq.  Mrs.  Per. 
ry,  relict  of  the  late  George  Perry,  of  Per* 
r^k'tnount,  esq.  At  the  village  of  Four« 
milchurn,  parish  of  Oon«gore,  about 
which  she  resided  since  aphild,  Naucy 
Alexander,  alias  Allen»  aged  112  years. 
This  old  woman  reaped  for  63  suecessivc 
years  of  her  life,  in  the  boon  of  a  re>4>ec« 
table  farmer  In  the  neighbourhood  (that  of 
Mr.  John  Ferguson  and  his  succeasor,  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Ferguson.)  It  is  a  sin- 
gular circumstance,  that  notwithstanding 
her  grrai  age,  she  enjoyed  the  use  of  all* 
her  faculties,  till  her  latf  t  moments,  and  of 
all  her  senses  except  that  of  sight,  which 
had  been  giadually  decaying  for  some 
years  past.  She  was  never  koowu  to  hav« 
a  h«ad-ache. 

DowN,..A/arr/crf...Mr.  J.  Taylor,  of 
Grayabbey,  to  .Miss  Jane  M'Clnre  of  Gan- 
awuy.  Mr.  S.  Wallace  of  Booten,-^  to 
Mis^  Porter,  of  Ballyrussel.  Wm.  Burke, 
esq.  of  Ballydugan,  to  Miss  Blake.  Mr. 
John  Savage  of  Banhridge,  to  Miss  Mary> 
A'nuu  Ti-umbull,  of  Dublin. 

Died,  Mrs.  M*Caubrey,  of  Comber- 
bridge,  near  Ballynahinch.  At  Ballywal- 
ter,  Mr.  John  Napier.  At  an  advanci'd 
acre,  Mr.  John  0*Neill,  ofBanvale,  coun- 
ty Down.  He  was  lineally  descended 
fiom  the  ancient  Kings  of  Ulster.  In  tb« 
early  part  of  life,  he  spent  several  y&u* 
on  the  Continent,  and  on  bis  return  tu  his 
native  CQuntry,  devoted  bis  attention  to 
agriculture'  and  th^  linen  trade  ;  be  pos- 
sessed a  well  cultured  undei-standing, 
and  MraS  distim;uisb€d  by  a  remarkable 
<liR"ity,  blended*' with  the  most  amiable 
courtesy  of  mannfUJa^^^rough  life,  hiv 
conduct  was  guidW  ny  the  principles  of 
iiitegrity  and  honour,  and  bad  c<«riliatt4 
universal  esteem  and  respect.  By  his 
death,  the  poor  have  lost  a  father^  and  hit 
cdooectih&s  ao  invaluable  {rieod. 
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B&ITJSH. 
IHED  on  the  lUh  instant,  at  Greeii- 
btnk,  near  Liverpool,  William  Ratlu 
(Mae,  iu  the  5 1  it  year  of  his  age. 
Asa  merchant  of  considerable  eminence, 
he  po6s«fieed  the  strictest  integrity  and 
most  delicate  honoar,  and.  in  the  midst 
'If  a  very  extended  b««ine8«,  he,  by  a 
jadiciaus  economy  of  time,  gave  mticb 
attention  to  literary  pursuits,  and  sta- 
red his  capacious  mind  with  much  valua- 
ble knuwled^pe.  At  the  same  time  he  d  d 
not  neglect  the  duties  of  a  man  and  a 
pstriot;  but  soaring  above  the  narrow 
views. of  selftsih  intfresU,  exerted  him- 
self by  h'ra  advice,  and  the  exercise  of 
his  extensive  abilitieit,  to  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  country,  his  neighbours 
and  his  ^ends.  He  proved,  by  his  ex- 
ample, the  possibility  of  blending  in  a 
happy  mediom,  in  one  character,  the 
merchant,  the  man  of  refined  knowledge, 
and  the  true  philanthropi«t.  His  was  not 
that  cold  selfishness  which  wraps  the  mind 
in  an  entire  attention  to  private  emolu- 
ment, arid  produces  indifference  to  the 
concerns  of  others. 

He  had  a  warm  heart,  joined  with  a 
correct  judgment,  and  a  well  disciplined 
mind ;  indeed  it  was  the  great  husinens 
of  his  life  to  form  a  ju&t  estimate  of 
things,  grving  to  each  its  due  place,  and 
to  preserve  the  equilibrium  of  a  well 
poised  mind.  Such  was  his  delicacy  that 
he  often  found  it  a  difficult  task  to  deter- 
nine  on  the  line  proper  to  pursue,  and 
was  not  easily  satisfied  with  himself:  but 
having  once  decidfiu,  he  followed  his  ma- 
tured conclusions  with  undeviating  firm- 
xiess. 

In  prirateKfe,  he  was  possessed  of  most 
amiable  manners;  sincere,  affectionate, 
and  ardent  in  his  friei>dships,  his  friends 
will  long  have  to  deplore  the  loss  of  the 
ilitbful  monitor,  and  the  instructive, 
cordially  attached  companion  and  cor- 
espondent. He  was  a  man  of  domestic 
habits,  and  was  happy  in  the  endear- 
neots  of  a  most  amiable  family ;  being 
a  most  tender  and  affectionate  husband, 
and  a  truly  good  futher ;  he  bore  a  lin- 
gering illness  with  the  utmost  composure 
gnd  resignation,  and  looked  forward  undts^ 
roayed  to  the  termination  of  his  pros- 
pects in  this  life  with  steady  confidence 
in  the  mercy  and  goodness  of  God. 

In  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  he  has 
left  an  example  worthy  of  imitation, 
and  affofda  a#  strong  inducement  to  foU 
low  the  same  paths,  that  in  our  lives  we 
ipay  be  as  truly  useful,  and  in  our  deaths 
%s  much  supported  bypeace  and  hope. 
^iLfAST  MAG.  SIO.  VU, 


When  in  great  bodily  pain,  but  consoled 
bv  the  affectionate  attentions  of  his  fami- 
ly, he  would  often  say,  "  mine  is  not  all 
suffering." 

Such  characters  reconcile  us  to  hu- 
man nature,  an4  show  to  what  a  height 
of  virtue  man  may  attain,  by  correcting 
his  passions  and  cherishing  the  finer 
feelings  and  sensibilities  of  h\9  nature. 

As  a  proof  of  the  warmth  of  his  phi- 
lanthropy and  the  ardour  of  his  miod^ 
a  circumstance  may  be  mentioned, 
which,  as  connected  with  this  country, 
may  hence  receive  a  local  interest,  and 
al«)  funiish  a  distinguishing  urkit  iu  hii 
general  character. 

During  his  last  illness,  and  in  a  state 
of  great  bodily  weakness,  on  bearing 
an  account  of  the  hardships  likely- to 
await  this  country  from  the  want  of 
flaxseed,  he  became  so  interested  on  the 
subject,  that  nothing  but  extrc^me  weak- 
ness prevented  his  immediately  writing 
a  number  of  letters  on  the  business,  to 
move  to  a  consideration  of  the  impend- 
ing danger.  Thus  his  active  mind  wa« 
influenced  by  a  wish  to  be  useful,  not- 
withstanding the  failure  of  bis  bodily  pow- 
ers ;  and  his  ruling  passion  to  do  good» 
**  was  strung  even  in  death." 

He  interes^d  himself  much  in  the 
civil  and  reHjgious  state  of  Ireland,  and 
was  a  warm  friend  to  her  best  interests. 
His  religion  was  of  that  practical  kind, 
which  consists  in  doing  good,  and  his 
conduct  was  a  beautiful  exemplification 
of  the  maxim  of  the  moralist,  that  **  no 
life  can  be  acceptable  tu  God,  which  is 
Aot  usefbl  to  man.*'  * 

The  following  stanza  from  Beattte's 
Minstrel,  being  the  advice  for  his  conduct 
through  life,  given  to  Edwin  by  his  fa- 
ther, is  known  to  have  been  ranch 
his  favourite,  and  was  fully  illustrated  by 
bis  own  example : 

**  And  from   the  prayer   of  want,   and 
plaint  of  woe. 
Oh  I  never,  never  turp  away  tbrne  ear. 
Forlorn  in  this  bleak  wilderness  below. 
Ah !    what  were  man,  sboukl  Heaven 
refuse  to  hear ! 
To  others  do  (the  law  is  not  severe) 

W  hat  to  thyself  thou  wishest  to  be  done. 
Forgive  thy  foes,  and  love  thy  parenU 
dear, 
And  friends,    and    native   land|    nor 
those  alone ; 
All  human  weal  and  wo  Icam  thou  ta 
make  thine  own.*' 

In  a  future  number  we  hope  to  be  abta 
to  give  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
life  of  this  excellent  maa. 
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The  following  remarkable  circumstance  dreadfal  to  relate,  the  roof  shortly  after- 
may  be  depended  oti  us  a  fact.  A  poor  wards  falling  in,  buried  in  the  ruin«  the 
Iribhwonian,  who  resided  in  Stioe-lane,  unfortunate  woman  and  her  child!  The 
London,  was  brought  to  bed  on  Friday  husband  with  the  utmost  ditfHculty  pre- 
se'nnifxht,  and  on  the  s^nie  evening  dreamt  setved  hit  life,  and  thuu^rh  buried  in  tht 
timt  she  !>hou1d  d^e  on  *  iie  Monday  night  rubbish,  miraculou>ly  extricated  bimselt 
following.  This  porienlous  dream  was  from  his  perilous  situatioii. 
'little  attended  to  by  her  husband  or  her  Norwich... On  the  night  of  the  17  th  uU. 
liei^ibours;  but  on  Monday,  during  the  a  lamb  the  property  of  Mr.  J.  Reynolds 
burricane,  the  husband  thought  he  heard  of  Beeslon,  St.  Andrew,  was  completely 
the  roof  of  the  house  giving  nay,  and  buried  under  the  snow,  and  was  not  seea 
Qie.ntioned  his  fears  to  his  wife.  She,  how-  again  till  the  1 2th  instant  (an  inten'ai  of 
ever,  was   unable  to   help    herself,   and  ati  day;*)  when  it Avas  alive  and  well! 


AGRICULTURAL   REPORT. 

From  the  ^iUh  of  January,  to  the  20/A  qf  February^  1809. 

The  weather  having  for  some  weeks  past  l>een  extremely  wet  and  stormy, 
lias  greatly  retarded  the  progress  ot  the  plough,  and  will  probably  occasion  a 
press  of  business  to  the  former,  iu  getting  the  laud  prepared  for  the  spring 
crops. 

The  early  sown  wheat  continues  to  look  well,  and  tlie  later  crops  begin  to 
jnit  on   a   more   favourable  appearance. 

The  prices  of  grain  continue  to  advance,  ,oats  in  particular  has  experienced 
%  very  great  rise,  and  uat>meal  is  proportionably  high.  This  extraordinary 
rise  appears  to  be  occasiont^d  by  a  general  apprehension  of  the  effects  likely 
to  result  from  the  lihcrty  proposed  to  be  granted  to  the  public  hCills,  and  nut 
from  any  conviction  of  a  scarcity  of  grain:  last  yearns  crop  although  not  as 
productive  as  might  be  expected  from  its  appearance,  yet  will  fall  very  littlf 
if  any  thing  short  of  the  average  of  the  last  Hve  years,  and  the  general 
representation  of  the  potatoe  crops  being  favourable,  encourages  a  hope  that 
provisions  will  not  advance  to  that  enormous  price,  which  the  present  alarm 
seems   to  have  suggested. 

MON IHLY  COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

It  may  be  proper  to  notice,  as  a  subject  closely  connected  with  the  Commer- 
cial interests  of  this  country,  the  proposition  made  in  the  Imperial  Parliament 
to  permit  the  distillation  from  grain  in  Ireland,  and  to  lay  an  additional  duty 
on  the  importation  of  spirits  from  this  country  intp  Great  Britain.  In  a  for- 
mer Commercial  Report,  this  subject  was  noticed  as  connected  with  the  pro- 
ceedings in  the  last  session  of  parliament,  and  a  remark  made  that  the  business 
was  taken  up,  rather  as  a  question  at  issue  between  the  landholders  and  the  West 
Indian  merchants,  without  reference  to  the  most  material  point,  whether  in  the 
state  of  seclusion  in  which  the  empire  stands  with  regard  to  America  and  the  North  uf 
Europe,  grain  will  not  be -.s-anted  in  the  shape  of  food.  Kvery  reason  which  applitii 
in  the  course  of  last  summer  is  equally  cogent  now,  when  the  price  of  oats,  tht 
second  article  of  prime  necessity  in  Ireland,  is  at  present  so  very  higk,  and  if  tiic 
distillation  be  permitted  to  go  on,  is  likely  greatly  to  increase.  But  taxes  are  wanted, 
the  revenue  is  found  to  N  deficient,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  is  only 
solicitous  to  procure  money  for  his  friends  to  carry  on  the  war-aystem.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Belfast  have  had  two  meetings  on  the  subject,  and  h,2^ve  petitioned  parlianient 
against  the  measure  pf  disti^ation.  A  full  account  of  the  meeting,  as  extracted  from 
the  Belfast  news  |iapers  is  given  .nt  page  149,  to  wh^ch  we  refer,  and  crave  the  atlcii- 
tion  of  our  readers.  It  affords  satisfaction  to^ee  son^e  revival  of  public  spirit  in  ih'-' 
town  of  Belfast,  and  ftiuch  credit  is  di>e  to  some  of  the  speakers  on  the  occasion. 

It  ijc  sincerely  wished,  that  the  opposition  to  the  measure  may  be  successfni, 
though  there  is  little  i-oom  to  expect  that  the  good  of  the  people  will  weigb 
against  the  expected  increase  to  the  revenue.  Private  advantage  generally  out- 
weighs the  public  good,  and  some  are  inclined  to  wish  that  the  merchants  of 
Belfast  had  kept  above  all  suspicion  of. sinister  views,  by  acting  with  public  spirit 
in  petitioning  against  the  Orders  in  Council,  which  principally  caused  the  alarms 
Of  scarcity,  aitd  s^m   likely    to  deprive  the  inhabitants  of    Ireland  of  the  usaoi 
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supply  of  flaxseed,  as  well  a^^  apraiiist  a  haziness,  in  which  the  interests  of  the  West 
Inciian  mcrrKants  were  pec»iliarly  conci'me<1. 

The  principal  laud-holders  in  tht  town  and  vicinity  of  Portadown,  have  likewise  ad* 
dressed  the  Kcprc'senfative^  of  the  Co.  of  Annafch,  in  strong  terms  airainst  taking 
off  the  re!«trictions  un  the  distilleries;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Newry  ahd  Banbridg« 
beve  also  petitioned  parliament  a^inst  the  mraioire. 

Dr.  A.  Fotherjjill  in  illnstratinff  the  influence  of  lieht  on  the  human  body,  shows, 
that  the  tax  on  windows  is  injurious  to  the  health  of  the  poorer  classes.  Here 
wc  have  one  instance  of  the  hurtful  eflects  of  taxation  operating  on  health.  Wc 
huve  many  instances  of  taxe«  operating  unfavwurahly  on  morals.  Great  facili- 
ti«*8  are  given  to  license  public  bouses  so  as  to  increa^  the  revenue.  While 
^ars  are  continued,  thty  mu«.t  be  supported  by  heavy  taxation ;  and  taxes  are 
niifarnurabic  in  more  instances  than  the  two  enumerated  here,  to  health  and 
DioraN.  Thus  by  the  blunders  of  statesmen  wo  •  are  deprived  of  the  blf«4sinfr? 
we mipht  rnjoj'.  To  increase  the  revenue,  iprain  i>i  wasted  in  distillation,  and  by  a' 
Wrong  policy  we  are  cutofTfrom  the  supplies  of  flaxseed  and  timber.  High  prices 
of  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  a  want  of  thtir  usual  employment  appear  to  a- 
wait  the  poorer  classes  of  our  population,  ni  no    ereat  dit>tance  of  time. 

Much  distress  must  necessarily  result  to  the  diflVrnut  cla^s*^  of  workmen  cm- 
ployed  in  the  several  branches  of  huildinjr,  from  the  present  exorbitant  prices  of 
timber;  and  this  state  of  things,  and  the  prospect  of  the  want  of  employment  in  the 
linen  trade,  cause  the  high  prices  of  pr*>vistons  to  be  more  sevtri'ly  fi'It.  The 
'supplies  of  timber  which  have  liitheito  arrive<l  from  Canada  have  been  totally  inadt'- 
quate  to  make  up  the  deficiency  of  the  usual  supply  from  Nerway,  and  the  ports 
«>f  the  Baltic.  If  the  prci>ent  system  of  comno-rcial  warfare  he  per^iHcd  in,  it 
may  bf  prudent  to  look  out  for  other  resources,  and  it  is  said  that  the  coast  of  Labra> 
dore  affords  an  ample  supply,  if  a  colony  were  settled  there  to  cut  it. 

The  question  of  havimj  any  thing  approaching  to  an  adequate  supply  of  flax- 
seed for  next  spring's  sowing  is  already  decidt^d  in  the  negative  by  all  reflecting 
pfi'ple.  In  the  mean  time  it  is  said  that  in  Connaught  the  stock  of  flax  and 
vnni  is  extremely  small.  Much  distress  is  there  frit  and  more  anticipated.  The 
Unhappy  emigrants  driven  from  the  county  of  'Armagh  some  y«ar«  ago,  by  reli- 
KJous  bigotry,  had  contributed  greatly  to  extend  the  linen  trade  in  that  province. 
Tlipse,  with  others,  may  probably  experience  a  second  time,  the  evils  arising  out 
«f  a  state  of  war^  whose  destructive  energies  are  now  so  fatally  directed  against 
commerce. 

Notice  has  been  given  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  of  motions  relative  to  the 
Orders  in  Council,  and  these  when  they  come  on  will  be  likely  to  pro<lucc  some 
interesting  information  on  the  suhji-ct  (tf  the  embargo.  Theru  is  reason  to  hope 
tliat  notwithstanding  the  attempts  made  to  stop  the  language  of  complaint  and  v 
jnst  remonstrance  reaching  the  legislature,  the  grievance  of  the  want  of  flaxseed 
will  be  fairly  and  unequivdcably  stated  in  the  courte  of  these  debates.  The  Earl 
of  Moira  has  already  noticed,  in  the  house  of  Lordst  the  dangers  to  which  thi« 
eiuitry  is  exposed  from  this  cause,  almost  in  the  very  words  of  the  statement 
which  was  furnished  to  him  and  other  Members  of  both  Houses.  America  has 
yet  \%.(i  an  open  for  accommodation  in  her  emj^argo  and  non-intercourse  acts,  if 
wii€  counsels  are  sufleied  to  prevail  on  this  8i«lc.  These  countries  might  then 
bt.  relievi.d  from  many  hnrdship-?,  though  no  r«»om  is  h*ft  f^n  hope  of  any  ao- 
coramodntion  in  time  for  flaxseed  to  arrive  for  this   ytar*8  sowmg. 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Irish  Exchequer  *has  after  a  long  silence  returned  an 
answer  to  the  adilress  sent  to  him  from  the  mnjoritv  of  the  meeting  at  Armagh, 
in  which  be  endeavours  to  console  the  people  for  the  present  want  of  flax-seed  by  the 
hope,  that  hereafter  Ireland  may  be  independent  of  other  countries  for  this  article,  by 
raisinz  a  sufficient  quantitv  at  liome  for  future  supply.  A  sirnrkr  cohMofation  for  the 
present!  His  answer  is  cirlculated  to  remove  from  a  view  of  the  preserit  to  a  remote 
future,  aud  though  abounding  in  attempts  to  excite  delusive  hopes,  it  gixes  no  satis- 
fsclory  or  reasonable  expectation  of  flax-seed  being  pi-oenred  to  supply  our  present 
wants.  This  measure  would  only  have  been  accomplished  by  changing  the  ministerial 
system  towanis  America.  This  letter  shows,  in  a  strong  point  of  view,  the  inefllcacy 
of  the  plan  adopted.  If  a  direct  address  to  the  proper  organs  of  the  constitution  bad  failed 
to  produce  any  efl*ect»  there  woukl  at  least  have  remained  theVonsolation,  that 
the  Linendrapera  of  the  north  of  Ireland  had  done-  their  dnty  by  making  a  puhtk 
f«*inoi)strance. 
1a  Our  ijrescnt  pro^ptcts  as  to  flaxseed,  hemp  seems  to  offef  some  relief,  as  a 
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strong  linci)  can  be  manufactured  from  it;  consequently  the  culture  of  that  aiv 
ticle  for  the  ensuing  yeat  becomes  a  subject  of  the  highest  importance,  if  br 
any  means  it  can  be  temporarily  substituted  fur  our  linennnanufacture,  and. 
thus,  or  by  an  increase  of  calicoes  made  especially,  so  as  to  furnish  another 
substitute  for  1inen»  our  weavers  can  have  employment  continued  to  them.  Laat 
year  the  Linen-board  made  some  exertions  to  promote  the  growth  of  hemp,  and 
published  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  with  extracts  from  some  of  the  agricultu<^ 
Tal  surreys  in  England;  but  they  were  too  late  and  the  ground  was  pre-occupied 
by  other  crops.  At  page  108  will  be  found  a  further  account  of  this  sub^t. 
We  hope  if  the  lineu  board  design  to  give  any  encouracement  this  year,  iA 
this  business,  they  will  do  it  Speedily.  Last  year,  they  took  up  the  subject  of 
sowing  hemp  with  the  view  only  to  procure  a  substitute  for  the  defect  of  a  fo- 
reign supply  of  that  article.  This  year  a  more  extensive  scheme  sliould  be  adnp- 
UA  to  encourage  the  sowing  of  it  on  a  large  scale,  that  it  may  be  substituted  in 
tjie  place  of  flax  in  the  lineu  manufacture^  One  strung  fact  presents  itself,  that 
in  Suffolk  a  good  stout  linen  is  manufactured  from  it:  and  this  knowledge  may 
be  Tcry  important  in  the  present  crisis,  when  we  arc  deprived  of  flax-seed. 

At  tba  late  linen  market  in  Dublin,  many  of  tlte  coarser  linens  were  prevent* 
ed  from  being  got  up  to  the  market  in  time,  from  the  floods  delaying  the  flnish- 
iog  of  thom  at  the  greens.  Tho^  which  did  arrive  sold  readily  and  at  high 
prices.  "The  sale  of  fine  linens  Nvas  dull.  Few  of  those  bought  on  speculation, 
some  months  ago,  are  yet  sold.  The  prices  of  brown  linens  fell  a  little  in  our 
markets,  but  the  coanter  kinds  have  again  risen  to  nearly  the  former  very  high 
priee«,  and  may  be  expected  to  rise  still  higher. 

Kxc{)ange  on  bills  on  London,  in  Belfast,  for  guinea'?,  has  boen  from  5  to  4}  per 
rent,  and  discount  on  bank  i^otes  at  3  to '2  per  cent,  dnriui?  this  mnoth.  The  Ex- 
change in  Dublin  on  Loiulon,  for  bank  notes,  has  rated  from  7^  to  6|  per  cent. 

Since  the  foregoing  Report  was  written,  the  account  of  the  debate  in  the  llouoe  of 
Lords,  on  the  Orders  in  Council  on  the  ITth  Instant  has  been  retvived;  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  poiiited  out  tl»e  impolicy  of  quarrelling  with  America, 
and  defended  the  government  of  that  coimtry  ajcamst  the  char>:e  of  partit^Uty  towards 
France.  The  nature  of  this  Rep<»rt  precludes  from  entering  further  into  this  debate 
than  to  notice  tt  bo  far  as  it  relates  to  fla\'-s»*ed  ;  tlimijfh  if  the  plan  of  our  present 
arratigcment  permitted,  some  pages  of  this  Magazine  might  be  usefnUy  taken  up  with 
the  reportof  his  able  speech,  as  itmi^ht  tend  to  remove  many  hurtful  prejudices  whfch 
appear  to  be  cherished  against  that  country,  with  which  it  is  certainly  our  tn4t..>t 
policj'  to  keep  on  good  ttrms. 

On  the  subject  of  flax-seed  he  n'marked...."  The  great  importance  of  the  lineu 
manufacture  of  Ireland  is  wellknowi>,  and  the  difficulty  in  procuring  flax-see<l  is  at 
present  a  serious  evil; — of  forty-five  thousand  hoirsheads  required  frM-  sowing,  thirty- 
five  thousand  must  be  prpcureil  from  America  In  ron«5ei|ncncc  of  the  interruption  of 
the  trade  with  America  the  price  of  flax-seed  w  hich  was  from  2/.  to  3/.  per  quarter,  has 
risen  to  from  22  lo  24/.  per  quarter.  //  is  no-v  Ffhntary^  and  (f  the  Jiecess'iry  quaiHhy 
<>f  ftnX'ieed  is  not  prorttred  b^orr  May^  the  cons*'^ fences  rv'ttl  iudivd  be  seriorrs,  and  tke  norihem 
diitriclqf  Irtiand,  once  the  mast polmloui,  ind isttious  and profj^erous,  mutf  be  reduced  to 
a  state  of  unexampled  distress. ^* 

Earl  Bathurst  in  his  reply,  is  stated  to  have  spoken  as  follows  :....**  He  could  assure 
his  Noble  Friend,  that  in  as  far  as  Ireland  was  likely  to  l»e  affected.  Government  had 
long  ago  turned  its  attention  to  them.  The  hiirh  price  of  flax-seed  was  found,  ori 
inquiry,  to  arise,  in  a  great  degree,  from  monojioly,  and  for  the  purpose  of  disap- 
pointing the  speculations  of  interested  indiv  diuds,  thev  had  applied  what,  in  such 
cases,  was  found  to  he  the  most  efFertual  retn«Kly,  by  qncourasing  competition. 
'Ihey  had  ordered  purchases  to  be  made  In  ditf»rent  parts  of  the  Continent;  and 
ihoujzh  he  rouid  not  at  present  say  what  quantity  had  been  ho^ighi  up^  he  had  no  doubt 
that  supplies  to  a  considetable  eitent  would  soon  arrive.  And  an  order  had  also 
been  sent  out  to  Lower  Canada,  though  from  the  freezinjj  of  the  river  St.  Lawrence, 
the  cargoes  were  not  I'kely  to  arrive  till  the  month  of  May  or  June.  He  took  this 
opportunity  of  p/»rrecting  a  very  erroneous  notion  which  some  persons  entertained, 
that  the  soUof  Irclaml  was  not  properly  calculated  for  raising  flax-seed,  and  he  was 
happy  to  state  that,  large  tracts  of  grjound  in  that  country  were  now  preparing  for  this 
species  of  cultivation,  and  that  thete  was  every  prospect  of  a  suflicient  quantity  of 
flax-seed  being  soon  grown  in  that  country,  not  only  for  its  own  supply,  but  also  for  the 
supply  of  Great  Britain;  so  that,  though  the  inconvenience  might  be  felt  for  a  time, 
it  was  very  far  from  bein^ooe  Which,  as  his  Noble  Friend  bad&tated,  was  Kkely  to  be 
Vi  gro'^etng  e\\V* 
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Th€  motion  to  tddre^  the  kin^  to  renew  the  intcrcoar«c  with  the  United  State* 
of  America,  was  negatived,  though  a  larger  minority  than  usnal  supported  the 
address.  But  here,  as  in  other  assemhlies,  reason  and  soand  policy  were  forced 
to  yield  to  numbers. 

In  our  next  Report  it  is  intended  to  ^ive  a  similar  acroant  of  the  debate  on  the 
same  subject,  expected  to  come  on  i"  the  Hoii$;e  of  Commons.  But  before  the  subject 
is  dismissed  for  the  present,  it  may  be  permitted  to  remark  thst  a  stipply  of  flax-seed* 
if  mch  doet  exist  at  present  in  that  country,  cannot  be  expected  to  arrive  from  Canada 
before  June,  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  in  the  river  St.  T^wrence  is  not  likely  to 
allow  ve)(&els  to  sail  long  before  the  beginning  of  May.  Unluckily  it  is  too  late  to 
sow  in  June*  and  much  injury  may  1)1'  done  if  by  hulding  out  such  fallacious  expecta- 
tions, the  grounds  are  kept  uncropped  till  that  time.  As  to  the  question  ofraisinp^ 
liax-seed  in  Ireland,  even  if  the  plan  is  practicable,  it  ean  afford  no  relief  for  tbe 
present  year,  for  owing  to  the  wetness  of  last  summer  very  Uttte  was  then  saved; 
and  the  flax-crops,  in  many  inhtnnces,  were  injured  by  the  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
save  the  seed.  It  is  hoped,  however,  the  practice  may  succeed  generally  in  other 
years  ;  but  in  the  mean  time,'  tho  alarming  consideration  forces  itself  on  observa- 
tion, that  in  the  course  of  this  year-a-^ery  considerable  diminution,  if  not  an 
almost  total  cessation  of  our  staple  manufacture  must  take  place.  At  the  pre3ent 
season  there  is  not  a  monopofy  of  flax-seed,  for  that  article  is  not  is  these  countries, 
nor  is  there  a  reasonable  expectation  of  more  than  one  third  of  a  necessary  supply 
coming  in.  Let  not  the  people  be  deceived  by  vain  hopes,  nor  delay  purchasing  what 
they  can  procure  timelv.  In  cases  of  distress  it  is  best  to  «ee  the  worst  of  our  situa- 
tion, and  meet  tbe  difficulty  with  prudent  precaution  and  foresight. 

MEDICAL  KEPORT. 

List  of  Diseases  occurrtTig  in  the  praetiee  of  a  ^ysician  in  Belfast,  from 
January  90,  till  February  20, 

B«Tometer highest  -  -  «  -  30  40    Thermometer....  .highest    -.-•---  47    0 

lowest  -  -  -  -  28  30  lowest    ---.--  34  50 

mean  --  -  •  -  29  10  mean  .....      -40  10 

Synockusy    ...---1  Of  a  mixed  natnre  between  typhus  and  inflammatory  f<»- 

Typhus^  ....  —  -8  Common  contagious  fever.  [vet. 

Erysepelas,  -   -     .  -  -  2  Ro^.  , 

Qpihalmia  -.-.-.  3  Inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

Abortus,  —  ----.1  Abortion. 

Coiiea  Spasmodica^   -   .  1  Cholic. 

Phtkysis  Pulmonalis,    -    1  Consumption. 

Asthma,    -------3  Asthma.   - 

Dyspepsia,   ......  4  Indigestion. 

Asihem'vi,     ......  3  Nervous  Debility. 

Catarrkus,   •....-  3  Common  cold. 

Hysteria,  -  -    .  -  .   .1  Hysterics. 

Dysenieria,    .  -    ...  1  Flux. 

Artkrodynia,  -  -  -  -   -  2  Chronic  rheumatism. 

Scrophula,  -  -  •  -  .    -  3  Kvil. 

Herpes, -.-.  -X  Ringworm,  or  tetter. 

Epilepsia  Cerebralis,   •    1  Convulsions  or  falling  sickness. 

GoaorrAow,  ? .  ^  Venereal  disease. 

Sypkilu,  -    S 

MorU  infntiles,'  .  .  20  Febrile  and  bow«l  complaints  of  Children. 
CoDtagions  Fever,  that  terrible  scourge  both  to  poverty  and  wealth,  has  increased 
rapldlf  aioce  our  last,  and  is  advancing  with  gigantic  strides,  as  may  be  seen  by  in- 
ppccting  tbe  annexed  report,  whilst  small-pox,  scarlet  fever  and  measles,  have- 
nearly  disappeared.  The  spreading  of  the  disease,  although  always  attended  with 
great  misery  and  diftxess,  particularly  among  the  poor,  is  not  so  much  tn  be  dread- 
ed as  a  peculiarly  bad  character  or  type  which  it  has  assumed,  and  which  can  only 
be  prevented frominaking  immy  the  victims  ^f  its  destructive  agency,  in  this  large 
and  thickly  inhabited  town,  by  a  speedy  removal  to  an  hospital,  or  by  a'separatiott 
of  the  sick  from  the  healthy,  Md  by  a  steady  pertewrance  in  Tentllation  and  clean- 
liness. Ablutions,  with  cold  water  and  vinegar,  hare  been,  in  many  iifstances,  at- 
tended with  the  mostmariced  good  eflects  in  the  Reporter's  practice,  where  the  lew* 
perature  of  theb«dy  was  encreMed  to  100  degrees  of  Fihreoheit,  or  aswarisi  but 


Fihreoheit,  or  ofiWMisi  1 
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he  believes  the  cold  affusion,  ^which  proves  so  powerful  an  en«?inc  in  the  hands  of  Dr. 
Cnrrie  and  others  in  breaking  catenated  febrile  action  by  its  shock,  has  not  got  as  fair 
M  trial  as  it  deseiTcs.  The  cut«neoiw  disease  (gooJ<r-f^in)  mentioned  in  our  la^t,  has 
almost  entirely  disappeared,  by  the  use  of  local  applications  of  a  stimulating:  nature. 
This  Report  shall  terminate  with  ^n  extract  from  the  last  number  of  the  LoimIoh  Mt- 
dical  Review,  which  cannot  but  be  gratifying  to  such  of  your  readers  as  are  engaged 
iu  the  practice  of  operative  surgery,  by  alFording  them  a  reasonable  hope  of  ^ucces-;, 
iu  attempts  to  .vave  the  Tues  of  their  fellow-creatures,  by  the  performance  of  opera- 
tions of  so  formidable  a  nature,  as  to  be  seldom  attempted  till  the  present  day,  even 
by  most  bold  and  daring  practitioners. 

•*  The  operation  for  carotid  aneurism,  performed  by  Mr.  Astley  Cooper  in  Gny's  Ho«- 
pitaU  in  June  last,  has  been  attended,  we  are  happy  to  say,  with  perfect  success.  It 
i«  highly  valuable,  ina«?niuch  as  ft  is  hithcito  the  only  case  by  which,  as  fara^^e 
know,  the  credit  and  character  of  the  operation  are  supported ;  we  mean  its  charac- 
ter in  a  medical  sense.  The  practicability  of  the  safe  application  and  removal  of  ti»e 
ligature  was  put  beytnid  doubt,  by  the  event  of  his  first  opeiation  for  the  disease,  tno 
years  nzo.  Humphriit:,  the  subject  of  the  former,  resides  in  Labour-in-vain  court, 
Old  Fish^street.  He  is  perfectly  well,  and  has  returned  to  his  employ,  which  i-jthat 
of  a  porter.  The  facial  and,temp<*ral  arteries  of  the* corresponding  side  have  no<ii>- 
<:eptible  pulsation.  On  the  opposite  side,  the  temporal  artery  is  larger  than  us-ual. 
The  tumour  has  totally  disappeared.  His  intellect  is  perfect— his  nervous  system  un- 
affected :  and  tlie  very  severe  pain  which  he  endured  upon  the  same  side  of  tlie  head, 
previous  to  the  operation,  he  has  never  experienced  since.  A  hoarsene.ss,  which  he  bad 
prior  to  the  openV ion,  continues,  though  it  is  not  now  so  much  as  it  has  been. 

The  subject  of  an  operation  (performed  about  the  sam^time  by  the  same  gentleman) 
for  huridnoi  uneuritm^  has  likewise  pcrft;ctly  recovered;  he  walks  with  considerable  ea*^, 
with  the  aid  of  a  stick,  and  has  accomplished  a  walk  of  three  quarters  of  a  mile  atone 
time,  lie  makes  no  complaint  of  coldness  in  the  limb.  The  event  of  this  case  istlte 
nvjre  giatifyiug,  a>  the  man  did  not  j>ce  Mr.  Cooper  until  the  tumour,  which  wa«very 
large,  was  actually  livid,  and  the  operation  could  not  have  been  postponed  without  con- 
siderable rTs(|ue.  \'\  pro«»f  of  this,  we  may  add,  that  on  the  sixth  day  folloning,  the 
sine  bur^t  and  diischaigcd  its  contents. 


NATl'RALlSl'S  KKPORT. 

From  Junnary  '20,  to  Fehrnary  20, 
Fair  rising  H-oju  hei  icy  couch, 

Wan  herald  of  the  floral  year. 
The  snow -drop  marks  the  spriRg's  approach, 

I'.rc  tlie  first  primrose  groups  appear. 
Or  peers  the  arum  throujrh  its  spotted  veil, 
Or  violets  scent  the  cold  capricious  gnlr. 
After  a  winter  mark<<l  by  unusual  severity,  the  appearance   of  the  spring  90^ 
▼eys   more   than    ordinary    pleasure,    all   nature    seims    to  rejoice,  and  the  lirtiism 
inlluence  of  the   vivify inu  sun  produces  a  degree  of  txcitcment,  which   makes  tbfc 
fountains   of  life  flow  with  rapid  currents.     The  merry    birds  delight  the  car,  and 
the  sight  is  continually  gratified  m  beholding  the  swelling  Imd^,    and  expanding 
flowers. 

<")n  the  26th,  the  Wood  lark  and  th<»  Wren  again  resumed  their  song,  joined  by 
the  Common    Bunting  (Knd»eri/.a  Miliaria.) 

29,  The  Robin  (Motacilla  Rubecola)  and  Heflge  Spawow  (M.  Modularis)  singine, 
and  on  th^  4th  of  Ftbruary,  the  Common  Thnivb  (Turdus  musieus)  on  the  I'ith 
the  Chaffinch  (Fringilla  Ccelebs)  and  on  the  14th  the  I^rk  (Alauda  Arvcnsis)  a- 
nited   in   the    concert. 

On  the  1st  of  February,  the  Redwings  (Tndus  Iliacus)  t^hich  had  disappeared 
at  the  first  commencement  of  the    severe   weatheiv  began   to  re-«p|hsar, 
Oeese  become    noisy,  a  sign  they   will  soon    begin  to  prepare  their  nests. 
January  29,   Cttkins  on    the  Filberts    shedding    their    f«rioa,   ami   the  fertile 
floM'crs  showing    their  tufts  of  criuraon    styles. 

February  10,  Snow-drops  (Qalaiithits  NivaK^)  and  Winter  Aeonito,  or  Christ- 
mas Rose  (Helleborus    Niger)  flowering. 

1G,  Single  Blue  Hepatica  (Anemone  Hepatica)  and  Flesh  cnkwired  Spring  flov- 
ering  heath  \Erica  saxatilis,   Sal.)  flowering. 

IB,  Double  Red  Hepatica,  flowering,  and  several  flo\?^r9  bk>wn  oij  the  c<>tmkoii 
Whif^  or  f  i^rze  (LT lex  Europceus]^ 
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Thi.  day  sowed  Charlton  Hotspur  Pea»-In  the  intn>d«ction  *<>  .^^^  Natorelbes 
Report,  we  endeavoured  to  point  out  the  advantages  hkely  to  «"««  ff>^  *  «^ 
W5  Journal  of  this  kind,  ^d  we  again  request  an  attention  to  this  subject. 

20,  Singte   Red  Hepatica    and  two  leaved  Squill  (SciUa  bilol.a)  flo^yenng. 

Ust  yelr  the  Chaffinch  sung  first,  on  the  8lh  of  February  an4  ^^^.^"^ 
Sparrow  on  the  I3th,  but  the  Hepatica  was  not  in  flower,  until  the  27th. 

MITTEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

Froih  January  '20,   to  Fibrunry  20.  .  •  ^ 

A  more  severe  winter  than  tl|e  one  which  we  have  now  expenen<j«d  is  not  of- 
ten felt  in  Ireland,  tremendous  gales  of  Wind,  with  either  dt  luges  of  ram  or  deep 
8D0WS  have  given  a  character  to  this  winter  particularly  striking. 

The  wreaths  of  snow  which  were  formed  on  the  night  of  the    5th  bf   January 
on  the  roads,  had  still  a  portion  remaiiiiiig  on  the    15th  of  the  present  month. 
Jtnuary  21,22, Pleasant  clear  days.  • 

23, Same,  but  towards  evening,  some  snow  fatting. 

<t^\ Small  hail,   or    snow  falling. 

25^ About  six  inches  of  snow  fell  during  the   nrgbt,  coo^;^ 

menced  thawing  during  the  day. 

26, Thaw  with  misty  rain. 

27,  28, Fine  dry  days. 

29,  30, Heavy  rain. 

31,    ....*...  Fine  day,   rain  at  night. 
T^brnarylst, fJhowery   morning,  fine  day. 

2, Showery. 

3, Very  wet  day. 

4, Brilliant  morning,   sho^very   evening.  • 

5,  6, Showery. 

7, Dai-k,  dry  day. 

8, ,  .  Cold  windy  day  with  snow  showers. 

9,    , Thaw  with   rain. 

10, Dark  dry  day. 

11, Wet. 

12, Fine  morning,  wet  stormy  night. 

13,  ....,..•  f  Showery. 

14, Pleasant  bright  day. 

15,  , Heavy  showers. 

16 ,  .  Windy  night,  fair  day,  but  wet  in  the  evening. 

17, Cool  dry  day. 

18, Stormy  night  and   day  with  showers. 

19, .......  •    .  Wet  morning,   then  fine  day. 

20,  .  . Windy  showery  day. 

The  Barometer  during  the  present  period  was  once'so  low  as  28*,  4'  and  only 
three  times  at  30  it  may  be  said  to   have  been   almost  stationai-y  at  29. 

The  Thermometer  although  the  common  station  was  about  the  freeziiig  point, 
Ha»  bad  a  ctmsiderable  variation ;  on  the  morning  of  the  22d  of  January,  it  was 
25,  on  the  23d,  it  was  24,  and  on  the  18th  of  February  it  was  as  high  as  51, 
a  very  remarkable '  degree  of  heat  for  the  sea&on. 

The  wind  has  been  Northerly  8  times;  Easterly  4;  Westeriy  1  ;  Southerly  16; 
of  the  ioterm^iate  points,  the  S.  W.  was   by  far  the  most  prevalent. 

CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

FOR    MARCH, 1809. 

On  the  first,  the  Moon  passes  our  meridian  at  12  o'Clock,  being  under  the 
fiddle  of  the  Lion ;  the  first  being  above  her  to  the  west,  and  the  second  above 
her  to  the  east  of  th^  meridian,  but  at  a  much  greater  distance.  At  this  time 
Mars  and  the  first  of  the  Virgin  are  in  the  south-east;  and  soon  after  her  rising, 
two  planets  in  the  west,  the  Moon  in  the  east,  and  Orion  near  the  meridian 
form  a  very  magnificent  scene.  At  9  o'clock  she  is  41° 49'  from  the  second  of 
Taorus.  ^ 

Fifth,  she  rises  at  57    min.  past  10,  under  the  first  of  the  Virgin,    and  Mars, 
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hav^ing  possed  the  planet  in  the  morninf^ ;  and  on  this  day  she  panes  the  ecliptie, 
^uing  from  the  southern  tu  tiie  northern  side,  but  without  producing  an  ecltpat. 
Durinsc  the  nijcht,  the  fin*t  of  the  Virgin,  Mars,  the  Moon,  followed  by  the  two 
first  of  the  Balance,  and  the  two  first  of  the  Scofpion,  will  present  to  the  trard« 
lar  a  pleasing  ^cene. 

Tenth,  She  rises  at  half  past  3  in  the  morning,  and  is  looa  followed  by  the 
small  stars  in  the  head  of  the  Archer;  she  sets  about  half  past  ll. 

Fifteenth,  she  rises  at  56  min.  past  *  in  the  mormng,  and  sets  at  ^  miiii  past 
5  in  the  evening,  and  of  course  wc  cannot  s«ie  her  this  day. 

Twentieth,  she  rises'about  7  o'clock,  morning,  and  sets  l3  rain,  past  U  ereningr 
She  is  seen  under  the  Pleiades,  and  nearly  in  a  line  with  these  start  and  Mea- 
kar,  but  much  nearer  to  them  than  to  him.  Venus  and  the  first  three  stars  of 
the  Ram,  sre  now  at  a  considerable  distance  A'om  her.  At  9  ahe  is  58*  Sd' 
from  the  second  of  the  Twins. 

Twenty-fifth,  she  rises  at  5i  min.  past  U,  passes  the  meridian  at  55  min.  past 
7,  and  sets  the  next  morning  at  40  min.  past  2.  At  the  time  of  her  culmination, 
we  may  see  above  her  the  first  two  stars  of  the  Twins,  and  below  her  the 
first  two  of  the  Little  Do?,  being  almost  in  a  right  line  with  the  »eoond  of  the 
Twins,  and  the  first  of  the  Little  l>o%.  The  western  hemisphere  has  now  a  veiy 
splendid  appearance;  the  line  from  the  Moon  to  Venus,  pointing  out  objects 
which  must  now  be  familiar  f^om  former  observations :  while  under  this  line,  Orion 
and  Sirius  render  the  region  to  the  south  and  soulh-west  conspicuous.  At  nine 
she  is  35°  6^  from  the  first  of  the  Lion. 

Thirtieth,  she  rises  3  min.  past  6,  and  passes  the  meridian  at  46  min.  past  11, 
P.M.  having  above  her  to  the  east,  the  seventh,  and  to  the  west,  the  second  d 
the  Virgin,  being  two  of  the  five  stars  in  the  triangle*  The  whole  of  the  Lion  is 
now  to  the  west  of  the  meridian,  the  second  being  considerably  aboTe  her :  under 
her  are  the  stars  in  the  Crow ;  and  the  first  of  the  Virgin  and  Mars,  the  first  two 
stars  of  the  Balance,  and  Satui  n  just  risen  With  the  second  of  the  Scorpion,  adorn 
the  liue  from  her  to  the  point  south-east  by  easL  At  9  she  is  32^26'  from  the 
first  of  the  Lion.     She  sets  the   next  morning  at  half  past  five. 

Mercury,  is  at  his  inferior  conjunction  on  the  5th,  and  of  course,  ao  near  the 
Sun  during  the  early  part  of  the  mouth,  that  he  will  be  invisible.  iTbe  Mooo 
partes  him  on'  the  night  of  the  14th. 

Venus,  is  an  F.vening  <)tar,  being  at  her  greatest  elongation  on  the  13th,  her 
motion  is  direct  through  about  30^  On  the  12th  she  is  in  a  line  between  the  first 
of  the  Ram,  and  the  tirst  of  the  Whale,  but  much  nearer  the  former  star  tl^Q 
the  latter.     The  Moon  passes  her  on  the  20th. 

Mars  rises  on  the  first  a  little  before  ten  at  night,  and  on  the. 25th,  at  three 
qnarters  past  seven ;  of  course,  this  month  is  favourably  for  observations  on  him. 
The  Moon  passes  him  on   the  5th.      ^ 

Jupiter  is  in  conjunction  with  the  sun  on  the  22d,  and  of  course  wiH  be  an 
evening  Star  near  tho  horizon  during  the  early  part  of  the  month.  The  Moon 
passes  him  on  the  16th.  * 

Saturn  is  on  the  meridian  at  43  min.  past  5,  in  the  morning  oi  the  first,  aikd 
at  1:>  min.  past  4  in  the  morning  of  the  26th.  The  groupe  formed  by  this 
plonet  and  Anta;-es,  and  the  second  with  the  smaller  stars  of  the  Scorpion  will 
form  a  pleasing  object  during  the  whole  month.  The  Mooo  paaaea  him  or  the 
*7lh. 

Uerschell  has  a  small  retrograde  motion  during  th)s  month  of  a%oai  50^ 
ahnost  in  the  line  between  the  first  of  the  Balance*  aod  the  eleventh  of  the  Vir- 
gin  ;  being  at  first  about  2i«'  from  the  former  star.  The  Moon  paaaec  hioi  on  the 
6tb,  being  very  near  him. 

Jupiter  being  very  near  the  Snn  the  greatest  part  of  this  month,  tho  Eclipses 
of  his  satellites  will  not  be  visible.  % 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 
SiMPLBX,  and  S.  E.  arc  received.  We  have  had  for  some  time  a  paper  aislied  Rtrs. 
TIC  us,  lying  by  us;  as  we  do  not  think  it  suitable  to  the  plan  of  the  Magazine  to  ad- 
mit papers  of  this  description,  yet  are  extremely  onwiUing  to  withhold  from  the  publio 
any  comments  upon  its  merits,  we  shall  either  leave  it  for  return  to  the  writer  to 
dispose  of  it  as  he  pleases,  or*  if  he  wishes  will  transmit  it  to  either  of  the  neVit 
papers,  which  we  conceive  to  be  the  proper  vehicle  fur  such  amOMMiversions. 
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OK  NATIONAL  PREJUDICES. 
"  Lands  iatersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.    Mountains  interposed. 
Make  enemies  Of  natioas,  who  had  else 
Like  kindred  drops,    been  mingled  iato 

one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother.*' 

cowpek's  task. 

THE  terra,  "natural  enemies,"  ha« 
been  applied  to  nations  bordering 
on  each  other,  because  they  are  under 
different  eoveniments.  That  it  is  an 
mnaturai  appellation,  must  appear 
to  e?ery  one  who  examines  the  subject 
divested  of  all  prejudices,  and  of  an 
undue  bias  in  favour  of  self  and  a- 
gainst  others.  We  may  fondly  suppose 
every  thing  m  favour  of  ourselves, 
and  against  our  neighbours,  and  they 
ma^  retaliate  on  us  with  similar  par- 
tiality; but  to  the  eye  of  sober  reason 
it  appear  evident  that  tlie  sum  of 
human  happiness  would  be  much  more 
increased  by  mutual  acts  of  kindness, 
each  supplying  what  the  other  wants, 
than  hy  the  demonizing  plan  of  mutual 
bostiliiies. 

But  not  to  press  this  subject  farther 
at  present,  I  am  disposed  to  take  up 
the  less  dbplay  of  human  prejudices, 
and  to  point  out  the  inconveniences 
of  national  distinctions  between  coun- 
tries legally  united  under  one  govern- 
ment, but  which  have  man^  repell- 
ing points  that  require  correclion.  TJte 
English,  Scotch  and  Irish,  if  they  were 
only  truly  enlightened  to  see  it,  have 
all  one  common  interest,  and  yet  let 
the  subject  be  introduced  in  con- 
versation, national  distinctions  imme- 
diately appear,  and  with  the  unthink- 
ing many,  the  aim  is  to  exalt  the 
tational  character  of  the  country  to 
which  the  speaker  belongs,  to  the  de- 

{>reciation  of  that  of  oV.yen.  Doubt- 
ess  many  honourable  exceptions  exist, 
for  the  good  of   all  countries  are  of 
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one  family,  and  cherish  a  spirit  of 
liberality  towards  their  neighbours; 
but  with  the  great  and  little  vulgar  a 
propensity  to  invidious  dbtinctions  i» 
painfully  conspicuous. 

In  the  literary  world  a  certain  cant 
of  expression  has  prevailed  in  attribut- 
ing blunders  almost  exclusively  to 
Irish  writers:  hence  the  phrases, 
Irishisms,  Hibernian  blunders,  bulls, 
and  similar  expressions  gratuitously 
assumed :  Scoticism  is  also  a  favourite 
expression  with  some  English  writers, 
in'  this  censure  reviewers  must  also  be 
frequently  classed  as  olfendei-s,  those  ar- 
biters of  public  taste,  who  ought  to  hold 
the  critical  balance  with  the  strictest  im* 
partiality,  and  yet  these  writers  who 
Uius  so  bountifully  deal  oat  their 
epithets  on  others,  very  seldom  in  the 
true  spirit  of  tmpartiahty,  give  us  in- 
stances of  Anglicisms;  tiiough  provin- 
cial, and  even  metropolitan  expressions 
could  easily  be  selected  from  English 
writers  equally  departing  from  proper 
and  duly  autnori/ed  usage.  Let  a 
blunder  be  called  a  blunder;  but, 
why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense, 
should  Irish  be  prefixed  to  it,  even 
when  the  objectionable  phrase  may 
not  have  been  used  by  an  Irishman  ? 

In  matters  of  trade  what  narrow 
nationalities  prevail !  The  history*  of 
commerce  aobrds  curious  instances  of 
the  oppression  exercised  by  the 
strong  ^9ver  the  weak  in  such  cases. 
Le*:  us  cherish  the  hope  that  there  is 
a  slow  approximation  to  more  enlarg- 
ed views  on  this  subject ;  thgugti 
many  prejudices  yet  remain.  1  have 
always  been  a  friend  to  the  legislative 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  ire- 
land,  though  [  highly  disapprove  of 
the  dishonest  means  by  which  it  was 
brought  about.  Among  oihe&  reasons 
1  am  a  friend  to  this  measure,  because  / 
I  expect  froui  it  in  time,  an  abate- 
ment of  national  prejudices,  and  an 
amalgamation  of  the  interests  and  view^ 
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4>f  (be  two  countries.      I  am  also  a 
friend  to   the    union,    because    some 
anomalies  in  legislation    and    govern- 
/nent  are  done  away  by  it,    and  be- 
cause the  minds  of  Irishmen,  through 
party  prejiidices,  had  become  so  highly 
exasperated  against  each   other,    that 
k  was  useful  to  interpose  a  great  body 
between  them.      I  could  name  son^e 
proceedings  countenanced  by  the  Irisli 
Parliament,    which  a  spirit  of    party 
politics   introduced,     but    which    the 
Imperial  Parliament,  with  feeling  not 
so    sublimated    by    local     hostilities^ 
woyld  not    have  taken   up.      Dublin 
may  suffer  a  little,  but  in  time  I  hope, 
if  war  should  cease  its  ravages,  the  in- 
crease of  commerce  would   far  out- 
weigh the  temporary  loss  arising  to  the 
retailers  of  ai  tides  of  luxury,  owing  to 
the  additional  number,  who  have  be- 
come absentees  since  tlie  union.     At 
most   this    can  be    but  a  temporary 
loss,  and  affects  but  little,  if  at  all,  the 
state  of  general  commerce.     Whether 
the  absentee,    with  his    family,    uses 
Jr;sh  linen,  or  eats  Irish  butter  in  Eng- 
land, or  in  Ireland,    is  immaterial  to 
the  interests   of  trade;    he  pays  the 
increased    price    of     bringing     these 
articles  into  Englaid,  and  the  loss  in 
point  of  morals  cannot  be  gr<cat  to  tliis 
country,    from    the  non-residence   of 
some,    whom  Ireland  counts    among 
her  absentees.     In  the  populous  pro- 
vince of  Ulster,  and  I  believe  also  in 
'the  soutliein  and    western    ports,    bq 
injurious  consequences  have  be^n  felt 
from  the  union.    Dublin,  as  the  over- 
grown head  to  a  body,  as  yet  slender, 
fnjiy  have  sulfered;  but  trade,  like  water, 
liiiJs  its  own  level  in  tinie,  and  after  a 
lew  inconveniences  experienced  by  in- 
dividuals seitles  so  as  to  accomHnodate 
itself  to  the  general  interest.     Scotland, 
after  the  experience  of  a  century,  is 
fuund  to  have  pFofited  by  her  incor- 
poration with  L'jigland,  ancl  tlie  preju- 
dices which  were  tbrmerly  so  powerful 
between    the    two     countries,     have 
neaily  sunk  hito  oblivion.    Her  two  at- 
tempts in  favour  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
appear  to  have  had  no  connection  vvith 
any   a^?cts  arisinj?  out  of   the  union, 
Bof  can  some  EnsiUsh  prejudices  ^i^ainst 
Scotchmen  at  tl.e  couiniencement  of 
the  present  rei^n  be   traced    to    this 
source.     The  tavountism  of  an   ob- 
noxiou<«  mini.4er  was  in  the  latter  cas« 
the  e^ieiHcausey 


But  to  render  ouf  late  union  with 
England  more  efficacious  than  a  mere 
incorporation  of  the  two  legislatures,, 
much  remains  to  be  done.  A  vnst 
conciliating  system  of  legislation,  com- 
bining justice  and  sound  policy  to- 
gether, may  do  much.  A  generous 
oblivion  of  the  past  on  all  sides,  and 
a  liberal  enlightened  abatement  of  an- 
cient prejudices  will  effect  much  more. 
To  complete  this  happy  terminatioQ 
of  former  grievances,  each  individual 
should  contribute  his  share,  by  ba- 
nishing from  his  mind  all  nati6nal 
animosities  and  antipathies,  and  in- 
stead of  being  the  partisan  of  one 
counti*y  become  the  denizen  of  the 
vphole. 

Instead  of   dwelling    only   on   the 
defects  of  national  cfiaracter,    let  us 
rather    wisely     extract   the    valuable 
from  each,    and  combine  it  so  as  to 
promote  tiie  general  good,      fin^aoid 
IS  wealthy,  and  has  consequently,  *a» 
a  nation,  the  haughtiness  attendant  oo 
wealth,    and  the    long    possession   of 
power,  but  she  has  habits  of  industry 
and  frugality,    and  that  kind  of  deco- 
nun  and  civilization,  which  commerce 
gives.     Though  it  may  not  be  of  the 
very  £rst  rate,    it  is  still  of  value  at 
least  as  an  exterior   accomplishment. 
The  J^nglish  natiom  besides   po^esses 
a  literary  class,  whose  attainments  in 
science,   aiid  in  the  useful  and   orna- 
mental arts,   form  an  honourable  dis- 
tinction in  national  character.     Frem 
the  possession  of  immense  wealth,  ca- 
pable   and    often    willing    to    reward 
genius,    London  is  the  mart  also  of 
fiterature.      Scotland,    from    beinj  a 
poor  nation,    is  rising  gradually  nxto 
wealth,  and  may  sometimes  carry  die 
arts  of  rismg  beyond  the  proper  boun- 
daries.    'Ihe    natural   and   allowable 
wish  to  help  each  other  may  degenerate 
into    nationality,    and  shrewdness  or 
ciinning  n>ay  in  some  instances  usurp 
the  place  ot   wisdom.      In  tliis  rapid 
sketch    of  national   manners^    I  wish 
to  guard  against  being  illiberal,    and 
in  assigning   traits  of    character,    to 
aim  in  pointing  out  defects,  rather  to 
promote  reformation  than  to  indulge 
in    censure.      All   nations    have  their 
distinguishing  qualities,  but,  as  I  said 
before,    the  good  of  all  are  of  one  fe- 
mUy .     In  pou  i  tray  ing  Irish  mamiers  wr 
must  disUnguisli  beiwceu  the  comsei- 
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<dal  character,  more  especially  as  it 
is  blended  in  the  northern  province  with 
a  similarity  to  Scotland,  from  our 
contiguity  to  that  country,  and  an 
identity  of  circumstances  and  interests ; 
and  the  character  which  more  pecu- 
liarly belongs  to  the  Irish  nation.  A 
high  sense  of  honour,  border'mg  on 
the  romantic,  and'oftencremplojcd  «n 
the  trifling  than  on  the  more  impor- 
tant transactions  of  life,  joined  to  an 
jtoprovldent  thoughtlessness,  may  be 
admitted  to  form  a  strong  feature  in 
Irish  lineament.  If  this  delineation  be 
just,  it  is  a  character,  which,  according 
to  the  difierent  modifications  it  assumes^ 
admits  of  many  excellencies  and  of 
many  glaring  delects. 

From  a  review  cf  the  whole,  in- 
stead of  offering  the  repelling  points, 
much  advantage  might  be  gamed  by 
each  country  correcting  its  own  errors, 
and  improvmg  by  an  imitation  of  the 
virtues  of  her  neiglibours.  Let  Eng- 
land forego  its  sellishness,  and  that 
hauteur  which  has  rendered  her 
so  unpopular  among  other  nations, 
causes  her  to  be  disliked  on  the  con- 
tinents of  Europe  and  America,  and 
induces  her  to  assume  an  undue  as- 
sumption of  authority  over  her  young- 
er sisters.  Let  Scotland  moderate  her 
ardour  to  rise,  and  cultivate  the  noble 
<}ualitie^  of  generosity  and  open  heart- 
edness.  Her  literary  character  stands 
h]Jgh,  and  her  very  peasants  partake 
«f  the  rudiments  of  learning.  In  an 
especial  manner  let  Ireland,  without 
abating  of  her  honour,  study  to  be- 
come useful  rather  than  showy,  and 
l^t  habits  of  stricter  industry  and  fru- 
gality be  leanied  from  her  more  steady 
neighbours,  instead  of  being  a  land 
of  *scjuires  and  of  dependents,  let  us 
wish  tor  an  extension  of  commerce  to 
£11  up  the  space  between  the  iiigher 
and  lower  ranks,  and  to  level  the  in- 
equalities of  the  surface  not  only  with- 
out injury  to  the  rich,  but  witli  evident 
advantage  to -them,  and  to  the  im- 
provement and  amelioi-ation  of  the 
l^wer  ranks  both  in  civilization  and 
morals.  In  fine,  let  national  dbtinc. 
tlons  and  national  retlections  cease, 
and  let  the  three  nations  become  in 
Jactf  as  they  are  nominally,  one  coun- 
try, and  tHat  friendly  emulation  only 
be  exerted,  which  stimulates  to  run 
together  io  the  patttt  of  virtue  aud 


peace.  Laws  must  avoidably  fell  short 
of  effecting  every  thiug,  but  to  an 
enlightened  and  liberal  system  of 
legislation,  let  the  energies  ol  a  united 
people  be  added.  Even  should  an  un- 
toward concurrence  of  circumstances 
prevent  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
trom  beneficial  laws,  much  public  ad- 
vantage and  private  emolument  would 
be  accomplished  by  the  relinquish- 
ment of  religious  and  national  preju- 
dices. It  is  not  to  be  expectea  that 
men  will  ever  think  alike,-  but  where 
uniformity  ends,  let  a  wise  forbear- 
ance commence,  and  when  we  cannot 
be  of  one  mind  conscientiously,  kt 
us  agree  to  differ. 

As  to  civiliKation,  we  are  a  young 
nation,  and  have  yet  much  to  learn, 
and  on  this  score  need  instruction  in 
the  refinement  of  our  taste.  To  men- 
tion only  the  single  instance  of  perio- 
dical publications,  many  of  those  pub- 
lished in  England  are  greatly  superior 
to  the  Irish  publications.  Ihe  Irish 
taste  has  been  vitiated  by  crude  trash, 
aud  craves  a  continuance  of  similar 
trifling,  against  which  tiie  conductors 
of  a  respectable  work  should  make 
a  resolute  stand,  and  as  Ctiterers  for 
the  public,  refu.^e  to  gratify  a  cor- 
rupt taste.  In  an  incipient  civiliiia- 
tion  like  young  people  and  children, 
from  a  perversity  incident  to  inima- 
turc  judgment,  we  often  prefer  the  sour 
crab  to  the  matured  fruit;  but  those 
instructors  deserve  well  of  the  public, 
who  resist  such  perverteii  fancies,  and 
in  opposition  to  present  advantage 
refuse  to  sell  unwho.esome  garbage. 

In  the  case  just  alhidetl  to,  and 
in  many  others  we  have  much  to 
learn.  Instead  of  wrapping  ourselves 
up  in  self-sufftciency,  and  tiunking 
ourselves  right  from  a  fond  attacinnenc 
to  our  own  way,  because  it  is  our  own 
way,  or  the  way  of  our  country,  we 
ought  to  stand  open  to  conviction,  and 
receive  instruc-tionfrom  our  neighbours, 
in  suph  instances,  in  wfhich  they  may 
be  wiser  than  we  are.  By  such  a 
mode  of  proceeding  we  may  make  the 
experience  of  others  our  own,  and 
though  we  may  have  to  abate  in  dogma- 
tism, and  an  overweening  attachment 
to  national  prejudices,  the  stock  of 
real  improvement  will  be  increased, 
and  the  boundaries  of  substantial  know- 
ledge enlarged.  ^,^,^^^^^  ^^  L^OOglC 
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As  I  have  been  attempting  to  draw 
a  hasty  sketch   of  national  manners, 
1  shall    add    another  trait  in    which 
I  think  tiie  English  have  the  advantage 
over  my  countrymen,  in  not    indul- 
ging so  freely  in  the  excesses  of  the 
table  after  dinner.    In    general   they 
are    more    sober.      A    literary    or 
moral   subject  b    seldom   introduced 
into  conversation  after  dinner  in  Ire- 
land, yet  it  ii  common  in    England; 
where'  if  they  have  le^s  conviviality, 
and  what  is    erroneously  called  good 
fellowship,  Ihey  have  more  rationality 
and  literary  tasted  as  1   have  experi- 
enced on  many  occasions  during  my 
occasional  visits  to  that  country.    I'o 
this  cause  I  attribute  the  greater  de- 
gree of  intellectual  improvement,  ma- 
nifested among  many  of  the  mercan- 
tile class  in   bnglana.    Some  of  them 
are  very  deeply  engaged  in  business  ; 
and'  yet  they   lind  time  for    literary 
pursuits.    I'he  time  gained  from  undue 
indulgences  of  the  table    is    given  to 
reading  and  other  means  of  iiDprove- 
ment  without  encroaching  on  business. 
'11  lis  is  a  more   rational  entertainment 
than   the    noisy  contests    of  politics, 
and  the  news  of  the  day,  or  talk  of 
the  technical  routine  of  trade  generally 
occupying    that  portion  of  the    con- 
versation which  IS  spared  in  many  con- 
vivial companies  from  dogs  and  horses, 
where  the    language  and  manners  of 
iockeys  and  grooms  are  well  imitated. 
ISoisy   companies     are    too   common 
in  all  countries,  but   1    am    inclined 
to  think  that  on  settling  tht;  account, 
the  balance  in  favour  ot  sobriety  and 
rationality   lies  with    our  neighbours, 
and  that  our  manners  would    be    im- 
proved U)  an  imitittion  of  their  more 
prudent  plan.  K. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast  Magazine. 

ON  SONG  WRITING, 
eit, 

CHANCE,  accident, design, or  idle- 
ness, or  what  you  w»U,  threw  a 
very  large  collection  of  old  and  new 
Songs  in  my  way,  and  I  read  them 
over,  with  no  iinmediate  view  of  im- 
provement }ou  niay  suppose,  but  rathtr 
10  divert  an  idle  hour,  as  hiirmlessly 
as  possible.  It  gccuired  to  me  however, 
thai  if  i  could  extract  any  remarks 
Irom  those  songs,  and  arrange  them 


methodically,  my  time  would  not  be 
totally  wasted.    As  t  know  not  yet  in 
uhat  particular  method  I  may  ananee 
them,    tht    present    letter    can    only 
contain  a  few  general  observations  on 
auih  as  happened  particularly  to  occur 
to  my  memory ;  out  if  I  have  leisure 
to  pursue  this  subject,    I  promise  you 
something  like  method  in  my  handling 
the  theory  and  practice  of  song- writing. 
In  love  songs,  which  I  shall  consider  lirst, 
seems  to  be  an  established  rule  with  it 
the  writers  of  them  to  steer  as  clear 
as  possible  from  common  sense,  indeed 
there  is  but  little  room  for  this  pro- 
perty   in  the  braiuM  of  a  love   sick 
roet.     He  takes  leave  of  the  present 
world  and  flies  to  the  regions  of  tancy, 
where  he  seeks  no   other  guide,  and 
wishes  for  no  other  resting  place  than 
Rhime.     Confident    that    the    music 
master  will   hide    all  his   failings  and 
cover  all  his  defects  with  quavers  and 
crotchets,  he  violates   every    rule   of 
propriety,  every  law  of   providence, 
and  distorts    every    image  of  nature. 
He  Malks  upon    stilts ,    and  although 
perliapik  no  methodibt  talks  more   fami- 
liarly  of  heaven  -and   kdl,  complains 
heavily  of  suffering  the  torments  of  the 
latter,  and  is  ever,  but  m  vain,  by  his 
own  account,  soliciting  the  ble&&eduess 
of  the  forn?er. 

The  language  of  love  songs  is  pro- 
fusely metaphorical ;  the  mistress  is  gen- 
erally a  monstrous  human  being,  armed 
with  darts,  flames  and  tormenting 
engines,  and  tlie  aim  of  the  Poet  is, 
to  disarm  her  ot  those  deadly  weapons. 
1  he  following  is  a  small  ^pecimen  of 
the  true  metaphorical : 

•*  With  her  1  could  for  ever  ilwe!l, 

Thei-^'s  haven  witliiu  hrr  amu; 
But  absent  from  her  Toi  in  heU^ 

Dire  g:ief  luy  muI  alai-ms: 
I  rave,  I  burn,  I  pine,  1  die, 

Noui>iit  can  my   litrait  relieve. 
But  at  her  bight  ii.y  sarrows  tiy. 

Her  prcseiue  bids  uie  live^.'' 

The  distress  of  a  man  is  certainly 
remarkable,  who  at  one  and  the  same 
time  raves,  bums  pines,  and  diet : 
it  is  al^o  to  be  noticed  that  there  is 
one  circumstance  in  his  case  still 
more  deplorable.  The  poor  grntlrman 
is  in  hell,  a  very  unpleuant  situation  ; 
vhere  however  I  must  leave  him 
to  take  uotrce  oC^u  lover  of  another 
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kind,  who  has  thought  proper,  I  will 
not  say,  to  invert  tlic  ^bole  cotir?c 
rtf  nature,  but  at  least  to  stop 
fis  progress,  to  keep  the  birds 
from  dying,  and  even  prevent  the 
blowing  oi  the  winds: 
"Tbussbe  niourn'd,  wbata  scene  all  a- 
round. 

The  birds  flag  th^ir  Wings  at  her  sight  ; 
The  Tallits  her  sorrows  resnund, 

Aod  the  stream  shows  her  bloboered 
eyes; 
AU  naiure  takes  part  in  her  woe, 

A  Wack  cloud  o*ef  the     heavens   if 
spread. 
The  winds  have  forgotten  tb  blow, 

And  the  willows  bend  over  her  head." 

What  is  an  Eartl^quake  to  this?  that 
the  winds  should  lose  their  memory 
and  forget  to  blowT  yet  such  liberiies 
are  frequently  taken  by  Pbcts,  but, 
in  my  opinion,  they  are  verv  un- 
narrantable,  for  nothing  can  W  so 
cruel  as  to  annihilate  the  world  for 
the  sake  of  one  inhabitant  of  it.  i 
would  allow  the  Poets  to  hold  con- 
versation with  the. woods  and  valleys, 
and  to  call  the  streams  or  beasts  of 
the  field  to  witness,  but  to  prevent 
the  Door  birds  from  flying,  and  the 
winas  from  blowing,  is  not  to  be 
justified  by  any  of  the  laws  of  Par- 
nassus. 

It  appears  too,  that  the  language 
of  lovers,  wheu  they  speak  of  heaven 
'  and  hell,  is  uot  always  metaphorical, 
witness  the  following: 

•*  Nice  virtue  preachM  religions  laws, 

Paths  to  eterual  rest. 
To  fight  his  king  and  country's  cause. 

Fame  coausePd  him  was  best, 
But  love  opposed  their  uoisy  tongues, 

AqdthuK  their  votes out-biavetl  : 
Get,  get,  a  mistress,  fair  and  yoking-. 

Love  fiercely,  constantly,  and  long, 
^nd  then  thou  shalt  be  sav'd. 

Here  is  a  receipt  for  eten»al  sal» 
-vation;  for  this  song  is  mode  tly  en- 
tilled  "the  way  to  be  saved,*'  and 
f»o  doubt  there  arc  many  who  tried 
*  the  cxTpcriment ;  with  what  success 
1  caunot  at  present  take  time  to  in- 
quire. This  author,  however,  diiVere 
very  materially  in  his  relii^ious  sen- 
timents irom  the  following : 

•'  Long  courtship's  the  vice  of  a  phlegmatic 
fool. 
Like  the  grace  of  fanatical  sinucrs. 


Wherf  the  stomachs  are  lost  and  the  vic- 
tuals gri>iv  ctwl , 
Before  uit^n  sit  down  to  their  ^iDoers." 

The  poet's  idea  seems  to  be  less 
tmreasonable  than  any  I  ixave  men- 
tioned, for  be  considers  his  mistress 
in  the  same  Hght  as  he  considers  a 
joint  smoakin^  on  the  table.  His 
rejects  courtship  because  it  resembles 
a  loii)^  grace  betore  dinner  ;  so  whips 
up  his  knife  and  fork,  and  helps 
himself  like  an  alderman  at  a  city 
feast.  Indeed  the  song  smacks  so 
strongly  of  the  kitchen,  that  1  should 
almost  suspect  a  member  of  the 
cook's  company  had  written  it.  It 
Was  a  very  great  favourite  some  tin^ 
back,  and  the  iadiebmust  certainly  own 
their  obligations  to  the  author  for 
the  delicate  comparison  he  has  drawn. 

In  my  next  letier;  Mr.  Editor, 
I  shall  probably  puisue  the  subject, 
and  if  1  find  it  agreeable  to  your 
readera,  shall  %o  through  a  course  of 
lectures  on  most  of  our  common  and 
fashionable  songs,  with  a  view  to  as- 
certain the  portion  each  has  of  poetry 
and  common  sense.  Mean  time,  i  am^ 
bir,  your  very  obedient  servant 

CVRSORIUS. 

Bel/htt,  Ftbruary,  1809. 

To  the  Editor  qf  ike  BelfoH  MagMzine. 

IN  the  present  situation  of  this 
country,  from  the  exorbitant  price 
of  Fla)c,  and  the  probable  want  of  a 
sufficient  quantity,  of  Flax-s^ed  for 
the  ensuing  seasdn,  every  circumstmce 
connected  with  the  linen-manufact»fc, 
and  the  support  of  those  employed 
in  its  various  branches,  b  worthy  of 
serious  consideration.  Should  it  M 
from  want  of  raw  material,  the  spiiH 
ners  roust  suffer  first ;  but  the  dis- 
tress, if  not  ruin,  of  others  mutt  soc« 
follow,  in  the  counties  of  Down  au4 
Antrim,  notwithstanding  the  extent 
of  their  manufacture,  the  dearth  of 
flax,  or  of  flax-seed,  it  only  a  lesser 
evil,  compared  with"  that  which  mutt 
be  telt  in  the  other  parts  of  the-king- 
dom.  From  the  fineness  of  their  yam, 
a  small  quantity  of  fiax  employs  ^ 
great  number  of  spiimers,  and  pro- 
duces a  profit,  as  ilie  price  of  labomv 
equally  great.    „g,,,,,y<^oOgle 
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In  several  districts  of  these  two  coun- 
tiesy  and  a  small  portion  of  Armagh, 
I  am  induced  to  think  that  the  yarn 
averages  at  8  or  10  banks  in  the 
pound.  In  the  barony  of  Ards,  F 
know  that  many  spin  yarn  of  l4, 
several  of  16  to  20,  and  a  few  to 
22>  and  upwards.  In  the  village  of 
Greyabby,  1  have  seen  all  grists,  from 
22  hanks  downwards,  in  the  grocery 
shop  windows,  not  only  in  bunches, 
but  in  single  hanks,  as  brought  in  by 
the  poor,  to  purchase  their  necessaries, 
or  theu*  little  luxuries  of  tea,  sugar, 
tobacco,  &c.  In  spring  last,  I  procur- 
ed a  hank  of  the  grist  of  23  hanks  in 
the  pound,  from  a  woman  there,  who 
had  near  40  hanks  of  the  same,  spun 
by  her  daughter,  then  in  her  1 5th 
year ;  and  I  was  told  that,  about 
the  village  of  Millisle,  some  spin  much 
tiner. 

From  these  facts,  I  presume,  we 
n>ay  consider  6  hanks  in-tlie  pound 
a  very  moderate  average  for  the  linen- 
yarn  of  these  two  counties:. whilst  as 
1  am  informed,  it  does  not  exceed 
two,  in  the  .other  counties.  Here, 
then,  is  a  saving  of  two  thirds  in  tl)e 
price  of  seed,  rent  of  land,  and  la- 
hour  previous  to  spinning,  besides 
the  aaditional  value  of  the  ^r'am,  and 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  industry, 
fcom  the  additional  number  of  spin- 
ners,  &c,  employed. 

1  am  aware  that,  were  all  our  yarn 
spun  from  6  hanks  'ipwards,  the  quan- 
tity of  fine  linen  produced  would  far 
exceed  the  demand,  whilst  the  coar- 
ser, though  more  necessary,  staple 
Would  be  diminished,  and  nearly  lost 
But  I  am  aware,  also,  that  were  our 
flax  judiciously  prepared,  and  our 
spinning  improveaas  it  might,  near- 
ly as  much  yam,  and  of  better  qual- 
ity, would  be  produced,  for  the  coar- 
ser fabrics,  by  young  spinners,  and 
the  spinning  machinery,  now  happily 
idtroduced  into  this  country,  as  there 
is  at  present ;  whilst  the  nicer  eye 
and  more  delicate  finger,  improved 
by  habit  and  attention,  would  pro- 
duce four  times  die  quantity  that  is 
now  spun  of  a  finer  staple.  Besides, 
whatever  deficiency  might  arise,  in 
the    very   coarse    tabrics,     might,    I 

E resume,  be  supplied   cheaper,  from 
emp,  by  the  machinery  already  men- 
tioned. 


There  is  another  circumstance,  of 
no  mean  importance,  which  should 
not  be  overlooked.  If  1  am  rightly 
informed,  the  city  of  London  has  oeea 
in  the  habit  of  sending  out  i:50,000, 
*  yearly  for  foreign  lace,  or  yam  and 
thread  to  be  manufactured  mto  lace. 
If  this  be  true,  would  not  the  pro- 
duction of  such  yarn  at  home  be  a 
great  national  saving,  not  to  speak 
of  the  numbers  who  would  be  em- 
ployed and  supported,  by  preparing 
the  thread,  and  manufacturing  tl)€ 
lace  >  And  does  iiot  this  present  a 
strong  inducement  to  Government 
and  tne  legislature,  to  encourage  ihe 
genius,  animate  the  industry,  and  cheer 
Qie  hearts  of  the  poor  lasses  of  Erin, 
bv  enabling  her  Linen-board  to  give 
adequate  premiums  for  the  produciion 
of  yarn,  and  manufacture  of  thread, 
equal  to  the  finest  and  best  imported. 

I  know,  something  of  this  kind  was 
done,  a  good  ipany  years  ago,  when 
Ireland  had  a  parliament;  and  that 
it  was  productive  of  very  happy  ef- 
fects, rrevious  to  that  perioci,  vara 
of  24  hanks  in  the  pound,  had  never 
been  heard  of  in  the  countiTt  and 
finer  than  12  seldom  seen.  However 
I  would  have  the  claim  to  premiums 
to  commence  with  a  grist  still  finer; 
suppose  30  hanks  in  me  pound,  and 
the  premiums  to  rise  in  proportion 
to  superior  fineness.  From  what  took 
place  on  a  former  occasion,  were  the 
experiment  jnade,  1  liave  no  doubt 
of  its  success.  Nay  I  feel  warranted 
in  expressing  my  lull  conviction  that" 
our  ingenious,  though  poor  and  des- 
pised, Irish  Girls  are  capable  of  out- 
stripping the  world  in  tiiis  delicate 
and  valuable  manufacture ;  and  I  am 
happy  in  adding,  that  the  Right  Ho- 
nourable and  Honourable  the  Dublin 
Society,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Linen- 
board  have  in  their  i>ossession,  dr- 
monstration  of  the  fact.  .  i  am  assureil 
tliat  the  finest  linen-yarn,  ever  im- 
ported, did  not  exceed  40  or  44 
hanks  in  the  pound  ;  whereas  one  was 
sent  to  tlw  Linen- board,  some  years 
ago,  by  the  Earl  of  Londonderry,  and 
another,  at  a  later  date,  through  the 
Right  Hon..  John  Foster,  of  at  least 
64  hanks  in  the  pound  ABbut  two 
years  aeo,  I  deposited,  in  the  museum 
of  the  Dublin  Society,  a  hank  of  e- 
qual  fincjiesfi^  and  Ji|^|^t  of     1^ 
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threads,  which  the  spinner,  as  she 
(declared  to  roe,  believed  to  be,  at 
^ast,  14  hanks  in  th«  pound  imer. 
This  rests  on  her  deciaralion,  because 
it  was  the  first  she  had  spun,  of  so 
fine  a  thread,  and  the  quantity  was 
so  small  that  she  bad  no  weights  by 
which  she  could  ascertain  its  fineness 
with  accuracy. 

For  the  hrst  of  the  two  hanks,  pre- 
leiited  to  the  linen-board,  she  was 
complimented  with  ten  guineas;  for 
the  other  with  twenty ;  the  only  reward 
she  has  ever  received*  However,  Zr 
nimated  by  the  honour,  more  than 
the  value  of  this  well  earned  premium, 
she  has  proceeded  in  her  improve* 
nients,  almost  bevond  credibility. 
At  this  moment  I  have  in  my  pos- 
session a  hank,  which  I  received  from 
her,  on  the  20th  of  last  month,  wei^h* 
ing  three  sixteenths  of  an  ounce,  i.e.' 
of  the  fineness  of.  85 J  hanks  in  the 
pound;  and  on  the  ist  instant,  I  re- 
ceived 4  cuts,  inclosed  in  a  letter,  20 
hank^  finer. 

These  facts  1  would  scarcely  have 
dared  to  mention,  I  had  I  not,  with- 
in my  reach,  evidence  to  support 
them  ;  nor  would  I  have  mentioned 
them,  did  I  not  conceive  that  the 
knowledge  of  them  may  probably  be 
conducive  to  the  public  good.  It  is 
intended  that  a  specimen  of  my  e- 
vidence,  shall  accompany  this  sketch. 
Whether,  and  how  far  the  expected 
good  may  arise  from  it,  must  depend 
on  the  spirited  exertions  of  our  poor 
Irish  Girls  to  imitate  the  example  of 
Ann  M'Quillin  ;  the  '  generosity  of 
Irish  women,  the  patronage  ot  the 
linen-board,  supported  by  parliament, 
the  patriotism,  1  had  almost  written, 
the  nationality  of  Irishmen;  and  ifie 
hUssing  of  Providence. 

As  the  fac*ts  which  1  have  mentioned, 
may  attract  public  attention,  and  ex* 
cite  public  curiosity  respecting  the 
person,  connexions,  character,  rank 
and  circumstances  of  Ann  M'Quiilin,' 
I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  subjoining, 
that— 

Ann  M'Quillin,  the  Irish  spinstress, 
k  a  native  of  Comber,  in  the  Barony 
of  Castlereagh,  and  County  of  Down, 
six  miles  distant  from  Belfast.  She  is 
near  40  years  of  age,  rather  below, 
the  middle  size,  delicate  in  her  con- 
stitution, but  ch^eiSul  and  lively  in 


her  manners,  though  her  health 
and  sight  are  considerably  impaired 
by  intense  application  to  the  improve- 
ment of  her  art. 

She  has  three  sisters,  who  spin  yam 
from  24  to  40  hanks  in  ihe  pound, 
which  she  calls  coarse  yarn. 

Her  father,  Charles  M'Quillm,  of 
an  ancient  and  respectable  family,  in 
the  county  of  Antrim,  is  an  old  and 
infirm  man,  of  excellent  character, 
and  who  through  life,  has  been  -  a 
very  useful  member  of  society.  He 
was  for  many  years  an  eminent  vmt- 
ing  master,  aiid  afterwards,  when  a 
failure  of  sight  disqualified  him  for 
that  profession,  be  obtained  an  em- 
ployment in  the  revenue,  worth  -£'30, 
per  annum,  which  he  held  for  28 
years.  He  is  now  superannuated  on 
lull  pay.  He  is  nearly  blind,  aiul 
total^  dependent  on  (his  small  aiv 
nuity,  and  the  ast<mishing  industry  of 
his  daughters. 

The  name  of  her  mother,  a  dis- 
creet pleasing  woman,  and  highly 
respected  in.  her  station,  was  Wilson. 
She  languished  for  several  years,  un- 
der a  slow  decline,  which  terminated 
her  life,  a  few  years  ago.  During 
her  lonff  indisposition,  the  exertions 
of  her  daughters,  added  to  their  fa- 
ther's small  annuity,  supplied  her,  not 
only  with,  the  necessanes,  but  hum- 
ble comforts,  of  declining  life. 

To  such  tender  melancholy  offices, 
the  young  M'Quillins  were  devoted, 
almost  from  infancy.  Their  grand- 
mother Wilson,  who  died  19  years 
ago,  at  the  advanced  age  of  92,  had 
been  long  an  invalid,  sinking  under 
the  pressure  of  yiears  and  infirhiity. 
During  this  period,  while  the  indus- 
try and  cheerful  attentions  of  the 
young  M*Quillins  soothed  and  com- 
forted her  latter  days  ;  her  good  sense 
and  insti  uctive  lessons  animated  their 
industry,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
that  character,  wliich  they  still  sup- 
port. Mrs.  Wilson  was  a  truly  res- 
pectable woman,  and  eminently  use- 
ful in  her  generation.  I  knew  her 
intimately,  from  the  year  1767,  nearly 
till  ihe  time  of  her  death.  She  was 
the  best  bred,  best  informed.  Diva 
Lucrna,  otherwise  midwife  of  the 
county,  in  her  day,  and  consequently 
the:  most  generally  employed  in  aU 
the  neighbouring  nmilies  J%i  rank  and 
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rMpectabilHy.  Gentlemen  were  oo^ 
s6  frequently  called  in,  as  grooms  ot* 
the  beochamDer,  then  as  Utterly ;  aud 
vrhea  they  were,  it  was  only,  like 
Dr.  Sfop  in  the  fiunily  of  Mr.  biiandy, 
to  arnqse  thefoielves  in  the  parlour, 
with  the  intricate  disputables  of  re- 
ligion or  politics,  while  dame  Wilson 
managed  things  above  sturs,  in  her 
own  way,  and  ^nerally  brought  tliem 
to  an  b^>py  issue. 

In  the  treatment  of  small  pox  she 
was  aq^ally  eminent  She  was  among 
the  first  m  the  country,  who  adopt* 
ed,  recommended,  and  jxractised  the 
SuttamUm,  system,  in  which  slie  was 
of  great  service  to  the  public. 

I  hqpe  I  shall  not  be  deemed  im* 
pertinent  in  adduigi  that  the  wheel 
on  wtiicji  Ann  M'Quilljn  spins  her 
superfine  yam,  was  made,  btjfore  the 
marriage  of  her  grandmother  Wilson  ; 
and  that,  on  her  first  removal  to  her 
husband's  house,  in  the  year  1716, 
it  was  one  of  her  accompaniments. 
Iliis  the  whole  family  assert,  on  the 
grandmother's  own  author ify  :  and  the 
circumstance  appears  to  me  as  im- 
portant, in  this  sketch,  as  the  immortal 
Milton's  shoe-latchets;  Paolfs  great 
dog,  or  Johnson's  large  English  oak 
stick,  in  the  sketches  of  tueir  res- 
pective characters. 

Perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
mention  that  Ann  cannot  spin  her 
superfine  yam,  except  in  mild  wea- 
ther. Frost,  high- winds,  and  excessive 
drought,  are  equally  uofEtvourable. 
She  thea  spins,  what  she  calls  coarse 
yarn :  that  is,  from  24  to  30,  or  36 
hanks  in  the  pound. 

A  few  y^ars  ago,  she  could  spin  a 
hunk  of  64  in  tlie  pound,  in  four  days. 
Of  the  finer  staple,  she  can  now  spin 
a  hank,  in  the  week,  when  the  wea- 
tlier  is  favourable.  But  the  superfine, 
i.e.  about  100  hanks  in  the  pound, 
xequires  nearly  twice  the  time. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  she  pre- 

res  her  fiax,  I  know  nothing;  but 
am  ceitain,  the  knowledge  of  it 
would  be  highly  important  to  all 
concerned  in  the  Iin(*n  bus'mess,  and 
to  the  country  at  large,  as  it  would 
enable  spinners  to  produce  yarn,  not 
only  finer,  but  in  every  respect  much  ^ 
better,  than  is  usually  done.  Under  ' 
jthis  impression   1  earKe^Uy  wish  that 


the  linen  drapers,  and  others  conver- 
sant in  the  trade,  would  take  this 
subject  into  their  serious  coosideratioo ; 
and  if  tbey  deem  it  of ^  any  real  im- 
portance, that  from  a  regard  not  oaly 
to  the  circumstances  and  merits  of 
our  unparalkied  spinstress,  but  to 
the  general  improvement  of  our  staple 
manufacture  m  elegance  and  value, 
they  woukl  devise,  adopt,  and  execute, 
some  measure,  worthy  of  themselves 
for  rewarding  her  past  exertions,  and 
encouraging  her  not  only  to  persevere 
in  them,  but  to  publish  the  means, 
and  process,  by  which  she  has  brought 
her  liax  and  yam  to  such  amaciog 
perfection. 

As  what  I  have  written  may  reach 
the  eye  of  some,  who  may  be  inca- 
pable of  estimating  the  fineness  of 
Ann's  yam,  from  their  ignorance  of 
its  count  and  measure,  I  add,  that 
eaoh  hank  contains  12  cuts,  eadi  cut 
120  threads,  and  each  thread  measures 
^  yards. 

Prom  this  table,  it  is  evident  that 
the  thread  oi  her  yarn,  of  64  hanks, 
from  oAe  pound  of' fiax,  is  in  length 

Miles^f,  p,  ydtr 

5  102  6  34  2  Irifh  ine«sare. 

{  130  7     7  I  Bn^istido. 
oe  „„„t.       i  136  4  34  ft  Irish. 
W  Hanks,      ^  ,75  6  36  2  English. 

tnt^*"*^    Ik  ?>68  6     0  0  Irish. 
l05Hop.lb.V^j^     7  0  English, 
no  less  tbao  )  ^ 

Should  you.  Gentlemen,  from  the 
view,  above  exhibited,  deem  what  I 
present  you,  worthy  of  a  place  in 
your  Magazine,  1  shall  take  the  U- 
bertv  of  troubling  you  ^ith  somethmg 
further  on  the  subject,  at  a  future  day. 
In  the  inean  time,  peiinit  me  to  request 
that  you  may  be  so  good  as  to  m- 
close  a  few  threads  of  Ann's  astonish- 
ing production,  to  each  of  your  Sub- 
cnbers,  with  this  sketchy  that  they 
may  see  it  with  their  own  eyes,  and 
judge  of  it  by  the  light  of  tHeir  own 
understanding.  If  you  do,  I  h^>e— 
nay,  I  trust — I  am  assured, — they  will 
be  willing  to  contribute  to  a  subscription 
for  her  benefit  of  which  I  doubt  not  you 
aud  your  agents  in  the  different  towns, 
would  accept  of  the  office  of  being  col- 
lectors, as  a  small  acknowlegement 
of  the  admiration  which  it  will  excite, 
the  pleasure   i^  will  inspire,    and  tiie 
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Battering  prospect  of  national  honour 
aod  intere&t  which  it  opens.  «  In  the 
Irish  ladies  I  repose,  if  possible,  more 
than  confidence.  I  know  that  their 
honourable  pride,  and  their  patriotism* 
will  conspire  with  their  innate  generosity 
ID  promoting  the  circuipstances,  the 
merits,  and  the  future  comfort,  of 
their  iog^nious  and  humble,  but  ad- 
mirable countrywoman- 

To  the  female  nobility  and  gentry 
of  Ireland,  Lady  Dufiferin  has  set  a 
Doble  and  praiseworthy  example.  She 
.  has  reputedly  purchased  varn,  had 
it  mdaufactured  into  thread,  b^  Ann 
heisdf,  and  wrought  into  lace,  in  the 
oeighbourhood  of  London.  1  have  in 
my  possession,  at  ttiis  moment,  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  thread  manu^ctured 
liom  yam,  ef  about  70  hanks  in  the 
pound,  and  the  lace  worked  for  her 
Ladysbip  from  it,  far  superior  to  any 
thiog  of  the  kind,  which  ever  was 
leen  m  this  country.  Would  the 
other  ladies  of.  the  land  follow  her 
steps  b  the  encouragement  of  our 
Irish  spinstresses,  they  would  ^  call 
forth  Irish  ingenuity,  render  'Irish  in- 
dustry active  and  comfortable,  and, 
by  the  splendour  of  their  virtues,  add 
real  dignity  to  their  titles. 
**  NobiUtat  tola  eht  atqae  uiiica  virtus." 

W.  Steel  DicKsov. 
Bon^  Armagh,  Feb.  13,  1809. 

tfTkiwtgk  an  error  cf  the  prets^  m  the 
fyfe^oiMg  artktt,  Ann  M^SuiUin  it  stated  to 
he  near  40  years  qf  age,„.»she  w  but  about  25, 
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NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 

THE  following  Plan,  requiring  of 
government  the  annual  grant  of  a 
sum  not  exceeding  c;6' 1 20,000,  would 
establish  well  conducted  schools  within 
a  mile  of  every  hous&,  provide  for 
the  civil  and  moral  instruction  not 
only  of  all  the  poor  in  Ireland,  but 
also  of  all  the  middle  classes ;  impress 
moral  and  religious  principle  upon 
the 'public  min£  without  the  slightest 
encroachment  upon  the  particular  tenets 
of  any  Church,  and  thereby  increase 
the  public  confid^ce,  the  peace,  and 
the  nappiness  of  all. 

ARRANGEMENTS. 
I. 

That  government  grant  £50,  and 
every  parish,  at  least  ^12  10  0,  to 
erect  four  school  houses  at  proper  dis^ 
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tanccs  from  each  other  in  every  parish, 

for  the  education  of  all  the  children. 

in  English,  writing,  andChristian  duty. 

II. 

That  govertmient  continue  this  grant 
annually,  for  the  edMcation  of  40  poor 
children  in  every  parish,  that  shall  con- 
tribute a  small  annual  sum  sufficient 
for  repairs,  firing,  and  premiums ;  and 
adhere  to  ti|e  underneath  Regulations. 
III. 

That  each  parish  shall,  at  a  vestry 
meeting,  choose  six  intelligent  Lay- 
men, resident  in  the  parish,  who,  with 
the  Established,  Dissenting,  and  Ca- 
tholic Clergymen,  shall  constitute  the 

PAROCHIAL  COMMITTEE. 

IV. 

That  the  Parochial  committee  shall 
superintend  the  application  of  the 
Government  grant,  and  tlie  parish  con- 
tribution to  Uie  erecting,  supporting, 
and  endowing  said  schools; — shall  be 
empowered  to  "choose  the  free  schol- 
ars, and  m  case  o(  gross  misconduct, 
to  expell  them ;  to  choose  the  teachers, 
and  in  case  of  neglect  or  misconduct, 
to  supersede  them;— to  hold  public 
examinations,  at  least  once  in  the  year, 
to  adjudge  premiums  to  the  most  de- 
<crvinff,  to  publish  their  names,  and 
recorcT  them  in  the  vestry-book; — to 
superintend  the  establish mort,  the  funds, 
repairs  ajid  orderly  arrangt^ments  of 
the  schools,  and  to  make  a  faithful 
report  hereof  to  the  county  visitors. 

V. 

That  a  visitor  of  liberal  education, 
and  liberal  views,  be  annually  ap- 
pointed to  inspect  the  schools  ot  each 
county,  ,at  a  salary    proportioned  ta 

Se  number  of  schools  visited.  That 
e  visitors  for  the  12  counties  of 
Leinster  be  chosen  by  the  I:>tabli>hed 
Clergymen,  ot  their  annual  visitation, 
for  the  11  Counties  of  Munster  and 
Connaught,  by  the  Catholic  Cler^, 
at  their  visitation;  and  for  the  nine 
Counties  ot  Ulster,  by  the  Dissenting 
Clerg);,  at  the  General  Synod;  that 
the  visitors  be  required  to  visit  all 
the  schools  annually,  to  receive  the 
report  of  the  Parocirul  committees, 
to  see  the  state  of  tl)e  school- houses, 
books,  accounts,  and  to  apportion  the 
salary  to  the  varying  numbers  in 
each  school ;  — ^to  examine  the  scholars 
in  English,  Writing,  Accounts  and  the 
Christian  duties;-— to  suggest  im- 
^provements  to  the  l^eg^^(3g^^i.k« 
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a  report  of  the  Morals  and  progress 
of  the  sChooby  and  of  Ihe  manage- 
ment of  the    se\eral   committees    to 

the     SUFKEMi  COMMrrTEE. 

VI. 

This  conunittec  consisting  ofa  Bishop 
(appointed  by  the  Primate)  the  Ti- 
tular Bishop  of  Armagh,  and  the 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  of  Ulster, 
to  meet  at  Athlone,  on  the  first  Tuesday 
ill  September,  and  on  the  xcport  of 
the  Visitors,  to  dctemiifte  what  schools 
have,  by  the  neglect  of  (he  masters, 
or  of  the  Parochial  committees,  for- 
feited the  current  year's  endowmeiit, 
and  what  schools  are,  from  their 
pre-eminent  attention,  entitled  to  re- 
ceive the  forfeited  eiijdowment,  in 
addition  to  their  own? — to  ascertain 
the  salary  of  each  visitor,  allowing 
^75.  for  every  100  schools  lie  l^s 
visited,  and  to  direct  the  government 
agent,  attending  this  committee,  what 
proportion  he  is  to  remit  to  each 
visitor,  and  to  the  J^stablished  Clergy- 
man of  each  parish,  for  the  endow- 
ment of  the  respective  schools;— to 
report  the  progress  of  useful  learning 
to  the  Public,  and  the  exertions  of 
the  several  visitors  to  the  Clergy,  at 
their  respective  aimual  meetings,  and 
through  them  to  suggest  to  the  several 
Parochial  Committees  such  improve- 
ments as  fh)m  time  to  time  ntay  appear 
most  conducive  to  the  public  good. 

PARTICVLAIL   REGULATIONS. 
I. 

Any  overplus,  arising  from  school 
houses  having  been  already  built, 
in  proper  situations,  or  from  extra 
^contributions,  to  be  applied  to  the 
building  of  two  apartments,  or  to 
some  other  permanentaccommodations 
for  the  teacner. 

IT. 

In  order  ta  encourage  the  establish- 
ment, and  consequent  regularity  of 
four  ?chooh  in  each  parish  in  pre- 
ference to  that  of  one,  two  or  three, 
government  to  grant  only  «^3.  per 
annum,  to  such  parochiaf  committefs, 
as  prefer  the  building  and  endowing 
of  tnree  school- houses  ;  j£36,  to  such 
as  prefer  two ;  and  ^30.  to  such  as 
prefer  one;  in  all  cases  requiring  the 
parish  to  contribute  tor  the  first  year, 
one  fourth  of  the'  sum  granted  by 
f^ovemment  for  building,  and  every 
following^  year,  a  small  sum  for  re- 
pairs, firing  and  preaxiutzit. 


The  parochial  committee  to  divide 
the  parish  endowment  so,  as  to  grant 
to  each  of  the  four  schoolmasters 
ten  guineas  per  annum,  for  educating 
)0  poor  children,  with  those  scholars 
for  whom  he  is  paid  by  the  parents, 
and  XI  2  6,  for  paper,  and  for  the 
use  of  books,  provided  and  lent  to 
tl)em  by  the  master,  makuig  up  in 
all,  £50.  for  the  four  schools, 
rr. 

That  the  parochial  committee  choose 
only  one  free  scholir  out  of  one  familv. 
in  the  course  of  2|  years,  the  period 
allowed  fer  the  education  of  ear.i 
free  scholar,  unless  in  case  of  vac.a- 
cies  ;-*-that  they  limit  the  number  of 
free  scholars  in  parishes  ^  pr«  ft^rrmg 
only  one  endowed  school,  Xk*  l4/.  the 
overplus  of  the  £30,  viz.  J.  2  14.  to 
be  applied  to  paper,  books,  and  firing, 
for  sa«d  school; — and  that  they  limit 
the  number  hi  each  of  tl\e  four  schools, 
to  36,  including  the  10  free  scholars. 

V. 

That  the  parochial  committee  see, 
that  all  the  scholars  are  clean,  and 
regular  in  their  deportment,  m  their 
attendance  on  school,  and  on  public 
worship ; — that  the  masters  punish  evety 
breach  of  truth,  honesty,  peace  anii 
piety  with  as  much  strictness  as  in- 
dolence and  inattention; — that  the 
scholars  be  all  instructed  in  Knglish. 
VVritin§,  and  Accounts,  but  above  aU 
in  Chri^ian  duty,  by  reading  and 
explaining  every  Saturday,  such  pzs- 
sages  only  of  the  New  Testament, 
as  regara  Christian  conduct; — that 
their  respective  Pastors  follow  up 
these  rudiments  of  Christian  morality, 
by  incjulcating  their  own  particular 
moc|es  of  faiih,  and  practical  duties 
from  the  pulpit,  and  by  catechisini; 
and  admonishing  the  children  of  their 
respective  congregations  both  in  pub- 
lic and  in  private. 

Vf. 

That  in  the  public  examinations, 
all  the  first  classes  of  the  four  st hoofs 
be  examined  in  one  class,  all  the 
second  in  another,  in  order  to  as- 
certain, by  the*  premiums,  tlie  com- 
parative merit  ot  each  sclidc^. 

VII. 

That  tlie  visitors  be  empowered, 
in  tlie  first  year's  visit,  to  call  a  ve>try 
meeting  in  each  parish,  to  ascertain 
the  number  of  school-houses  required. 
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IFASONS  PO%  TMF  ABOVE  REGULATIONS. 

iuts.  Why  require  a  parish  con- 
rribution  to  the  building,  riring,  pre- 
miums, and  repairs  ot  the  sciiool- 
bouses,  in  atidiiiou  to  the  Guvern- 
meDt  grants? 

Jiu,  As  a  sniuil  earnest  of  their 
wish  to  establish,  increase  and  render 
permanent  such  public  schools  in- 
tended for  the  education  of  all  the 
cJiildreu  in  the  parish. 

i.  Why  endow  four  schools  par- 
tUily,  instead  of  one  central  sciiool 
exclusively,  for  the  poor  ? 

A.  1st  To  establish  %vell  conduct- 
ed schools  within  a  mile  of  eacli 
hoihc. — 2d.  To  bring  education  to- 
the  door  of  10  free  scholars  in  each 
oi  \bc  four  quarters,  instead  ofcon- 
iiniijg  it  to  24  in.  one  quarter  of  the 
p;.nsh. — 3d.  The^e  24,  being  tlie 
greatest  number  that  could  be  educated 
fur  jf30.  must  either  occupy  the 
^hool  twice  the  time  necessary  for 
tlieir  education,  ,or  leave  vacancies, 
not  to  be  filled  by  the  poor  ot  one 
t]uarler  of  the  pari>b  ;  and  in  either 
uxc,  the  number  educated  ia  each 
parish  would,  in  2U  years,  amount 
only  to  96:  where  as  50/.  applied 
a-i  above,  would  in  the  same  lime, 
educate  320  poor  cliildren  in  each 
parish,  and  ex  lend  the  benefits  of 
r.liitation  equally  to  ali  the  poor  in 
Ire  and. 

S.  Why  submit  the  schools  to  the 
dir'eclion  of  a  parochial  committee  ? 

^.  liuit  the  choosing  of  the  situ- 
ation for  eacli  schoolWiouse,  tl.e  choob- 
Hig  or  suj>er>eding  of  the  masters, 
iikl  of  the  tree  sc.Kolars,  the  repairijig 
"t  tli(:  school- iiouses,  the  oiderjy  ar- 
fangenieiits  ot  the  scliools,  the  education 
-ftd  morals  of  the  scholars,  n  ay  be 
t:niru>ted  jiot  to  tlje  jarring  caprice 
of  the  many,  but-  to  tlie  discreiion 
o(  a  few  judicious  and  responsible 
oirectors. 

5.  Why  are  the  visitors  chosen 
^uuually?  * 

i^  io  keep  them  always  on  the 
dlert 

i  Why  are  they  not  chosen  by 
the  government,  but  by  the  clergy 
^f  tbe  three  churches  ? 

^.  Ist.  Not  by  the  government,  be- 
f^Ai^e,  from  their  distance,  they  can- 
t«*->t  distinguish  individual  merit  but 
throuj^h  lue  mist  of    court  inlluence  j 


and  because  of  tlie  popular  prejudices 
against  even  the  appearance  pf  sine- 
cure jobs,  and  monopoly. — 2d.  'Ih** 
occurrence  gf  the  Uiree  churches  is 
required,  in  order  to  unite  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  in  this  grand 
object,  equally  interesting  to  all. — 
3d.  i  he  clergy  are  the  best  qualitied 
to  choose  the  most  proper  visitors* 
and  tliey  are  so  circumstanced  as  to 
know,  and  check  by  a  new  elec- 
tion, any  remissness  or  partiality  in 
the  vi->itui^. — Ith.  The  clergy  are 
thereby  reminded  oftlieir  own  duty, 
viz.  to  follow  up  the  teacher's  exer- 
tions,, by  impressing  the  precepts  of 
morality  pn  the  rising  generation,  at 
the  same  time  that  they  are  instruct- 
mg  their  respective  cpugTegations  in 
the  peculiar  tenets  of  their  own  church, 
and  the  leading  evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity. 

S.  Why  subject  the  schools,  the 
masters,  and  the  parochial  committee-* 
to  the  inspection  of  visitors,  and  th»t 
exertions  of  all,  to  the  direction  of 
a  supreme  committee  ? 

u^.^'I'o  prevent  a  sinecure  neglect 
in  the  visitors,  to  prevent  indolence 
in  the  teachers,  and  a  conj>ei[uent  re- 
lap^e  of  the  schools  into  their  presQuI 
stale  of  torpor,  by  making  the  hou^' 
our>  and  emoluqient^  of  every  year 
depend  on  tlieir  respective  exertions 
manift^ted  to  the  supreme  committee 
b)  the  minuteness  of  tlieir  annual 
reports,  and  to  submit  all  their  ex- 
ertions to  tlie  direction  of  the 
Clergy,  the  natural  superintendants  of 
jjublic  education,  the  natural  con- 
>ervatbrs  of  the  public  morals. 

•Simplex. 


To  the  Editor  oftfie  Belfast  Magazine. 


SIR, 

PROFESSING  Id  your  useful  pub- 
lication,  "  permiscere  utile  dul- 
Ci,"  1  conceive  the  subject  of  the 
following  paper  not  altogether  foreign 
to  the  purpose  of  your  Magazine,  as 
1  feel  confident  that  the  practice  re- 
commended in  it,  so  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  faculty,  ought  rather  to 
be  diffused  among  bociety  in  the  most 
plain  and  public  manner. 

in  your  number  for  January  I  pA*- 
ceivo'  With  pleasure,    some  imuqrlant- 
Digitized^yvjOOvlC 
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remarks  oA  Ihe'  pf^ttntion  of  Burns 
.  dnd  Scalds :  remarks,  which  if  proper- 
ly attended  to,  might  oficn  save  the 
life,  and  prevent  the  deformity,  distress 
and  misery,  so  oflen  consequent  on 
such  unhappy  accidents.  1  am  sorry, 
however,  ttiat  it  is  not  always  in  the 
power  of  the  tender,  the  affectk>nale 
parent  or  the  most  attentive  nurse,  to 
save  the  thoughtless  innocent  from  one 
of  the  most  melancholy  accidents  to 
which  it  is  liable,  nor  can  die  steadiest 
artificer,  engineer,  or  domestic  be 
constantly  preser\'ed  from  the  agen- 
cy of  heat.  Since  then  the  accident 
is  too  often  unavoidable,  and  since 
medical  assistance  can  seldom  be  pro- 
cured at  the  time  it  is  most  necessary^ 
t  conceive  it  will  be  extremely  ser- 
viceable to  the  public  in  general* 
tliat  every  one  be  directed  to  proceed 
with  caution,  propriety  and  steadiness, 
in  a  moment  of  confusion  and  alarm, 
and  to  be  made  acuuainted  with  the 
applications,  which  it  instantly  resorted 
to,  and  continued  for  a  proper  time, 
will  qui(  kly  relieve  the  patient  from 
unutterable  anguish  and  perhaps  an  un- 
timely grave.* 

That  animals  as  well  as  vegetables 
are  natur.illy  impatient  of  great  and 
sudden  changes  is  universally  known, 
and  that  great  vicissitudes  of  tem- 
perature produce  important  altera' ions 
m  the  nnunal  economy.  The  action 
of  a  part  exposed  to  extrcines  of  heat 
or  ccid,  will  be  deranged,  or  its  life 
destroyed  in  proportion  to  the  degree 
of  tem|>erature,  the  duration  or  sud- 
denness of  application,  or  the  structure 
of  the  part  exposed.  When  accidents 
of  thi'j  kind  happen  it  will  be  con- 
sequently of  the  uuno4  importance  to 
bring  atout  the  change  trom  eitlier 
extreme,  with  very  ^low  gradations. 
This  indeed  is  usual! y  observed  in  cases 
of  danger  from  exposure  to  severe 
cold:  the  body  or  part  afl'ected  is 
not  suddenly  heated,  but  rubbed  first 
with  such  applications  as  arie  coldest 
(ice  or  snow  are  generally  recommend- 
ed) the  cold  is  thus  gradually  and 
imperceptibly  diminished,-  or  what  is 

*  Slight  injuries  of  thiK  kind  will  do  w  ell 
in  uhalevtr  way  Itiey  are  treated,  it  is 
u'lieit;  ttie  vis  viL-e  is  low,  i>r  monitication 
threatened,  thnt  the  heating  plan  will  be 
esbeutially  u^jet'al. 


the  same,  the  heat  very  slowly  increas- 
ed. If  likewise  an  animal  be  overheated 
by  active  exertions,  he  is  not  imme- 
diately plunged,  without  danger,  into 
cold  water,  and  even  if  by  accident 
he  were,  the  most  effectital  method 
of  preveptmg  any  ba^  conseouenc*^ 
from  the  sudden  change,  woula  be  *o 
support  the  temperature  by  exercise 
and  friction. 

It  is  therefore  rather  Angular  that 
when  a  part  has  suffered  from  the 
action  of  neat,  or  is  burned,  the  same 
precaution  is  seldom  attended  to,  but 
mstead  of  this  the  very  coldest  ap|>li- 
cations  are'  immediately  applied.  1  his 
is  indeed  the  practice  people  would 
instantly  resort  to  without  reflection, 
and  which  they  would  cqntinue  to 
use,  from  the  temporary  ease  they 
would  experience  by  it.  They  would 
also  be  sanctioned  in  using  it  by  the 
authority  of  almost  every  writer  on 
the  subject,  since  the  days  of  Hip- 
pocrates, and  by  a  conviction  that 
almost  every  other  case  of  the  kind, 
had  been  treated  in  the  same  way. 
The  practice  is  however  decidedly  re- 
prehensible, and  has  been  lately  aban- 
doned by  several  very  eminent  prac- 
titioners, two  of  whom,  J)r5.  Kentish 
and  Kin  lake,  have  long  amused  the 
world  by  their  controversies,  not  re- 
spect inff  the  superiority  of  the  plan 
they  follow,  but  the  honour  of  pri- 
ority in  recommending  it :  an  honotir, 
to  which  1  think  neither  justly  entitled ; 
for  I  l)eliev-e  it  has  been  long  known, 
that  numbers  of  artizans,  who  firom 
the  nature  of  their  employment,  are 
often  aflected  with  burns  or  scaUls, 
more  or  less  severe,  have  been  in  tite 
constant  habit  «f  exposing  the  part  to 
the  heat  of  a  fire,  as  near  as  they 
can  bear,  till  the  pain  be  completely 
removed,  which  is  generally  the  case, 
in  a  few  minutes ;  and  that  nurses  have 
for  ages  applied  and  extolled  hot 
brandy  profusely  applied,  **f&r  tafnnc^ 
out  tliejire  ;"  whence  it  is  evident  that 
though  their  tiieory  be  e^roneou^, 
their  practice  is  just  the  sau>e  wiib 
that  of^  Drs.  Kentish  and  Kinlake;  and 
we  also  find  the  good  oW  Heister 
recommending  stimulating  appKcations 
to  burns. 

Of  the  stimulating  plan  I  8})eak,  not 
from  any  love  of  theorizing,  fVom  any 
desire  of  useless  ianovution,  or  evcu 
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inm  analogy  fo  stixme  in  its  favour; 
hut  as  I  have  practicably  witnessed  its 
superiority  over  tke  more  common 
treatment.  I  earnestly  wish  it  to  get 
a  &ir  trial,  and  to  be  made  known  to 
every  individual  who  may  ever  have 
the  misfortune  to  suffer  or  wimess  the 
tortures  of  an  accident  so  painful,  w> 
distressing ;  for  if  the  proper  practice 
be  not  generally  known,  it  can  seldom 
be  applied  the  moment  the  injury  is 
received,  that  moment  in  which  it  can 
and  will  be  truly  Ubefiil  by  supporting 
the  first  excitement,  till  it  be  allowed 
to  subside  gradually  by  the  gradual 
diminution  of  heat ;  a  circumstance  of 
the  utmoit  importance  in  treating  any 
accident  of  this  kmd,  to  prove  'the 
great  utility  of  which,  many  convinc- 
ing arguuients  might  be  adduced.  A 
few  familiar  ones  will,  however,  suffice: 
First,  it  has  been  long  observed,  that 
if  pitch,  tallow,  wax  or  resin,  in  a 
liquid  form,  and  necessarily  hot,  fall 
oo  any  part  of  the  skin,  there  will  be 
no  pain  if  they  be  allowed  to  remain 
oo  the  part  tiirthey  become  coUl,  but 
if  rubbed  off  immediately  on  tailing, 
great  pain  will  succeed.  Secondly, 
every  child  has  observed,  tliat  on 
plunging  the  band  or  foot  into  water 
rather  warm,  the  pain  wat;  much 
greater  immediately  on  exposing  the 
part  to  the  cold,  tlian  it  was  in  the 
water;  now  the  pain  brouglu  on  in 
both  cases  from  exposure  to  the  air. 
is  surely  not  owing  to  its  action,  for 
there  is  no  abrasion  of  surface,  but 
evidently  to  the  sudden  change  from 
h«fat  to  cold;  another  proof  of  wh  cli 
is,  that  the  pain  wUl  sttll  be  greater, 
by  removing  the  hand  or  foot  from  very 
warm  to  cold  water. 

Now  when  a  person  has  the  misfor- 
time  to  receive  an  injury  from  exces- 
sive heat,  either  of  fire,  water,  &c.  the 
part  ought  to  be  inmiediately  exposed, 
naked  or  thinly  covered,  to  the  beat  of 
a  fire  so  near  as  the  patient  can  easily 
hear,  and  retained  intitat  situation  from 
ten  to  thirty  minutes,  djmini>hii.g  the 
heat  in  proportion  to  the  decrease  of 
paio.  During  this  time  and  for  a  few 
nours  after  removal  from  the  fire,  tiie 
part  may  be  coveied  with  thin  cloths 
dipt  in  Ivfit  water,  and  if  the  injury  be 
very  extensive,  the  patient  should  be 
keptratfier  warm.  This  plan  of  ex- 
ciitment  1  do  not  remember  to  liave 


seen  reconnnended  by  any  writer:  I  iifst 
took  the  hint  from  workmen  who'used 
it,  after  finding  other  stimulating  ap- 
plications so  much  recommended, 
i|nd  it  was  with  pleasure  1  observed  ics 
uncommon  utinty.  If,  however,  the 
method  do  not  »eem  quite  congenial 
to  the  feelings  of  tlie  patient  or  at- 
tendants, the  other  stimulating  liquors, 
such  as  ofl  of  turpentine,  spirits  of 
hartshorn,  common  spirits,  or  xther, 
made  uarm  in  hot  water,  ought  to 
be  freely  applied,  if  at  all  convenient. 
As  these,  however,  are  seldom  present 
on  the  spot  where  the  injury  is  re- 
ceived, as  by  evaporation  they  may 
often  not  heat  but  cool  the  part,  when 
sparingly  or  improperly  applied,  and 
as  fire  or  warm  water  are  always  sure 
to  be  pre  ent,  as  their  heat  can  be 
rendered  uniform  and  easily  regulated, 
and  as  tliey  are  attended  with  no  ex- 
pence,  are  they  not  preferable  to  the 
other  applications  recommended  by 
the  advocates  for  the  stimulating  tneat- 
roent?* 

It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
for  the  first  few  minutes  it  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  additional  pain,  which 
might  be  considerably  alleviated  for  a 
tivitt  by  cooling  applications;  but 
this  pain,  together  with  the  excitr^- 
ment,  will  mou  begin  to  subside:  the 
vesication,  and  suppuration  will  he 
often  prevented;  it  uot,  they  will 
be  rendered  comparatively  tnfling; 
all  danger  of  gangrene  (mor(ificatian) 
will  i>e  completely  removed,  unless 
tlie  organization  of  the  part  have  been 
entirely  destroyed ;  there  will  be  little 
danger  of  contia(  tions,  or  disagreeable 
cicatrizations  (scars);  the  distressing^ 
rigours  generally  produced  by  dashint; 
on  cold  water,   &c.   will  be  preventca 


♦  A  jelly  of  hoap,  with  the  addition  of 
a  small  quantity  of  perl  asheit,  has  been 
loDjt  a  p(»pular  remedy,  «  ith  what  udvan- 
tage  I  am  not  quite  clear. 

The  nature  of  the  burn  from  9«l  of 
vitriol,  caustic  lee,  quit  k-iime,  and  such 
acrid  substances  as  destroy  the  texture  of 
the  body,  should  be  carefully  studied, 
and  compared  with  the  destruction  of 
the  orgauization  of  a  part  by  Are,  but 
this  uould  require  a  longer  paper.  If 
the  skin  be  exposed  to  concentrated  oil  of 
Vitriol,  wiping  it  with  a  dry  cloth  is  th« 
safest  remedy,  and  water  ihu  norst  ap- 
plication. 
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and  the  pain  vnll  be  less  tinder  the 
above  treat tuent  in  half  an  hour  alter 
the  accident,  than  in  twelve  hours 
continuance  of  cold  applications  or 
useless  liniments.* 

These  are  surely  advantages  which 
every  humane  man  would  wish  his 
fellow-creature  to  enjoy,  when  sulVering 
under  one  of  rhe  greatest  of  human 
calamities.  Great,  howt»ver,  as  they  are, 
there  is  no  doubt  but  the  practice  has 
been  and  will  be  considerably  opposed ; 
the  practitioner,  long  accustouied  to 
use  a  contrary  plan,  will  iK>t  be  easily 
persuaded  ot  its  injurious  tendency; 
the  tender  parent  and  oHicions  nurse, 
will  guard  against  innovation,  and 
every  consideration  will  naturally  give 
way  to  the  desire  of  present  ewte,  and 
the  temporary  removal  of  severe 
pain.  A  consideration  of  tJiis, 
however,  should  not  deter  us  from 
endeavouring  to  diffuse  a  general 
knou  ledge  of  a  more  rational  treatment 
for  an  accident  so  distressing,  which, 
since  it  cannot,  like  tiie  small  pox,  be 
prevented,  ought  to  be  met  as  if  ex- 
pected, by  all  who  are  anxious  for 
their  own  welfare,'  or  the  speedy  re- 
covery of  a  sulfering  tncnd. 

J.  Murray,  Surgeon. 
Ckurch'Street,  Feb,  '26,  1809. 


For  Ike  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 

OS  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

THE  several  sorts  of  words  that 
<;6mpose  a  language,  liave  their 
characteristic  and"  definite  features. 
'I  he  minute  distincticns  amongst  the>e 
are  only  discernible  by  close  ob>er- 
vation.  The  same  words  in  Viirious 
uses  of  them  grammatically,  though 
not  plillosiophically  considered,  become 
dilferent  parts  ot  speech.  Many  wri- 
ters have  not  evinced  a  sullicientie- 
g-.rd  to  perspicuity  in  con j position  > 
their  ideas  have  been  eitlier  obNCure, 
or  they  have  unliap^>ily  fallen  upon 
ah  intricate  man'ior  ot  communicating 
them.  Kllipsis  is  sometimes  so  much 
indulged  as  to  mike  construction  and. 
meanujg  ambiguous.  Sentences  are 
otten  made  so  long  and  complex, 
that  the  relations,    which   words  and 

♦  Vide  Kentish  uu  Burns,  aod  a«veral 
papers  on  ihe  suiae  sabj«  «•*,  in  the  Lon- 
don Medical  aad  Physical  Juurnul. 


phrases  bear  to  each  other,  are  tc» 
mote  and  doubtful.  As  the  pre^eu- 
taticm  of  objects  to  tlie  mind,  and 
modes  of  thinking  are  various ;  so  ev- 
ery composer  lias  something  peculiar 
to  himself,  in  the  order  and  coiiatruc- 
tion  of  his  sentences.  Men  eminent 
for  literature,  have  widely  differed 
on  the  grammar,  etymology,  and  phil- 
osophy of  the  English  language,  lienre 
the  original  and  bold  theory  of  John 
Horne  Tooke,  A.  M.  in  oppositiou 
to  the  writings  gf  such  famous  lite- 
rary characters  as  Lowth,  Harris,  and 
JoKiison. 

The  English  language  is  a  medley 
derived  from  various  sources.  Bv 
the  fondness  of  man  for  abbreviated, 
written,  and  especially  oral  commu- 
nications ;  by  the  taste  and  refine- 
ment of  those  few  learned,  who  have 
made  the  improvement  of  this  lax>- 
guage  their  study,  it  has  by  variou* 
moilernizations  departed  far  from  its 
original  form.  Hence  the  didiculiy 
of  tracing  its  etymology.  If  inan> 
of  its  words  are  apparently,  and  tew 
or  none  of  them  reaily  synonimous, 
to  know  their  tnie  meaning,  and  pro- 
per application  must  be  iui  aecom- 
piishment  of  difiicult  acquisition. 

From  these  observations  ii  is  evi- 
dent,  that  a  considerable  sliare  of  ca- 
pacity in  judging  and  reaboning  ;  that 
a  ceilain  maturity  of  age,  4iftti  ripe- 
ness of  intellect  are  neceisflry  requi- 
sites to  proficiency  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  English  language.  It  will  aKo 
follow  from  the  toiVgoing  premises, 
that  in  conducting  the  education  of 
youth,  it  is  an  excellent  mode  by 
exercie  of  a  simple  and  introductory 
kind  lo  *et  those  early  to  work  upon 
the  rudiments  of  Enghsh  grammar, 
who  are  about  to  be  favoured  with 
a  liberal  education,  or  are  designed 
to  figure  in  some  public  prolevsion. 
labour  and  time  are  necessarv  to 
euabie  the  learner  to  coniprelieiicf  that 
conne.Kion  of  s|>eecli  and  tliat  accurate 
analysis  of  words  and  sentences  wtiit  h 
are  es^icntial  to  judicious  par  ing,  as 
well  as  to  that  smooth  and  perspi- 
cuous arrangement  of  ideas  in  com- 
position, and  elocution  which  will 
qualify  every  scholar  to  move  ui  his 
own  literary  sphere  with  reputation 
and  general  utility.  To  attempt  lo 
teach   a    language',  grauunatically    u 
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vain,  when  the  period  of  attending^ 
•cho<H  is  very  limited,  wlicn  parents 
are  averse  4o  give  their  children  a 
liberal  education,  or  design  them  on- 
ly for  some  mechanical  employment. 
It  is  a  useless  waste  of  time  to  make 
pupiU  merely  commit  a  grammar  to 
memory,  without  acquainting  them 
with  the  meaning,  application,  and 
end  of  its  contents.  To  give  such 
acquaintance  many  pedagogues  never 
attempt,  who  nevertheless,  to  feed 
their  own  vanity,  and  swindle  their 
employ ei-s,  make,  with  pedantic  con- 
sequence, an  ostentatious  parade  of 
teaching   English  Grammar. 

£n    the    prosecution    of    classical 
learning,  perfection  in  the  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  is  an 
object  of  the    first   consequence.    1  o 
acquire  this  should  be  a  constant  and 
grand    aim  from  the  commencement 
to  the  tennination  of  classical  studies. 
Men    are  seldom  called  to  speak  or 
write  in  foreign   languages.     I  he  ac- 
curate   study   of  these,   then,  should 
ever  be  with    a   view    Jo  attain  the 
more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  genius, 
etymology,    beauties,    and    masterly 
use  of  our  own.     Ignorant  of  it,  our 
own    pen    exposes    us,  and    we    are 
liable  to  be  delected  at  every  open- 
ing of  the  mouth.     The  most  accu- 
rate and  critical  erudition  in  the  Latin 
axKl  Greek  ianijuages  wjll  not  qualify 
D   man  for  writing  or  speaking   good 
Knglish      By  this  reasoning  we  mean 
not  to  depreciate    the    study  of  the 
classics.      J  hose  ancient   compositions 
po>«  ess  information  and  entertainment 
sullicient  to  re^Kard     the     labours  of 
the  attentive  and  discerning  siudent. 
1  he  perfection  of  Gr^ian  and  Roman 
Irammg  shine  in  thefn  ;  they   dibplay 
ancient  manners,  splendid  virtues  and 
heroic  exploits  in  all  the  beauties  of 
poetical  and  prose  composition.     I  hey 
communicate  important  historical  facts, 
and  instructi<Ai  as  to  the  management 
of  nations  in  peace  and  war.    Ihey 
contain  bright  models  of  variety  and 
copiousness  of  expression,  powers  of 
invention,  and  strength  of  imagination; 
nor  have  their  contents  upon  geogra- 
phv  and    agriculture    been    rendered 
olwolete   bv  the  lapse  of  time.     No 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  English 
language  is  to  be  traced  to  %   ut^ 
aiid  Creek  •rigio. 


•  The  old  and  vickwis  custom  of 
learning  Latin  arnl  Greek  in  scliools, 
and  never  introducing  an  Fji^lish 
srammar  is  happily  almost  extmct. 
While  this  p'an  was  followed,  men 
who  could  write  Latin  similar  to  t)ie 
pure  style  of  the  Augustan  Ige,  w  ere 
nevertheleNS  blunderers  in  Knglish 
composition.  '1  he  literati  n^>w  begin 
to  tnink  that  the  Knglish  is  also  a 
language,  an  accurate  acquaintance 
wiin  which  youth  may  laudably  cul- 
tivate. 1-1  ad 'the  Grecian  and  Koman 
writers  held  the  knowledge  of  theh" 
native  language  as  an  object  of  minor 
importance,  they  would  never  have 
shone  forth  with  such  lustre  in  the 
republic  of  l**tlers;  nor  would  learned 
modems  and  critics  have  enjoyed 
such  op|)ortunity  of  spreading  their 
own  literary  fame  by  lavishing  un- 
limited eulogies  on  the  amrients. 

Intellectual  treasure »,  without  a 
capacity  to  dispose  of  them  for  the 
best  private  and  publick  advantage, 
are  as  useless  as  tne  ore  in  the  mine, 
or  as  the  hoarded  gold,  while  it  re- 
mains in  the  coffers  of  the  miser. 

V\  ithout  the  knowledge  oT  gram- 
mar,  the  orations  of  the  public  de- 
claimer  must  exhibit  at  least  a  par- 
tial display  of  unintelligible  jargon  : 
and  the  compositions  of  that  author, 
who  posses*ies  even  tlic  strongest  mind,  ' 
and  produces  the  finest  thoughts,  will 
but  merit  the  name  of  incoherent 
riiapsody.  Deficient  in  this  depart- 
ment ot  literature,  which  is  the  sul- 
stratum  of  elo<iupnce,  the  barrister  is 
shackled  in  pleading  the  cause  of  his 
client,  the  counsels  of  the  senator 
make  slight  impression,  the  statesman 
and  patriot  lamely  support  their  coun- 
try's rights,  and  bear  with  feeble  force 
against  the  torrent  of  corruption ;  yea, 
the  divine  faiU  to  arrest  attention  and 
strike  the  heart,  though  he  promul- 
gates the  benign  doctrines  and  precepts 
of  religion.  It  will  be  grunted,  tliat 
in  critical  situations,  when  property, 
character.,  or  life  is  at  stake,  the  un- 
lettered peasant  of  strong  feelings  may 
make  an  impressive  speech  :  but  still 
it  will  be  iuHnitely  inferior  in  point 
of  inriuence,  especially  upon  the  cul- 
tivated mind,  to  that  of  the  sub>tan- 
tial  gramfnarian,  possessed  of  like 
feelings^  and  placed  in  a  similar  si* 
tuatioi^.    M«  toriB^^g^^,  as 
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well  as  sound  and  discerning  judgment, 
who  are  daily  conversant  witli  correct 
hpeakeis,  may  be  able  lo  speak  aiul 
Avrite  with  some  degree  of  grunimatical 
accufacy.  buch  ptrsws,  though  they 
may  be  rigiit,  do  not  know  it.  They 
are  taught  by  custom  and  observation, 
not  by  rudiments.  For  the  alledged 
correcitte«s  of  their  productions  they 
can  produce  no  definite  ruicj^  A  law 
is  not  easily  kept,  the  precepts  of 
which  arc  unknown.  Besides  it  these 
authors  or  orators  have  not  learned 
grammar  from  elementary  treatises 
upon  it;  tliey  have  been  endeavour- 
ing to  glean  a  portion  of  its  lav^s, 
by  the  ctj  uitous  and  uncertain  mode 
ot  consulting  men  instead  of'  books. 
By  peifection  in  the  knowledge  of 
language,  and  skill  in  the  use  of  it, 
gejuus  appears  on  the  literary  stage, 
decorated  in  its  best  attire  ;  law  tiows 
from  the  seat  of  juNtice  in  all  its 
native  purilY>  and  binding  force»  pa- 
triotism and  liberty  blaze  hi  their 
genuine  splendour ;  the  press  enjoying 
the  privilege  of  rational  freedom, 
teems  with  improvements b  the  arts  aiwi 
sciences,  in  policy  and  manners ;  and 
religion,  from  tlie  mouth  of  the  mes- 
senger of  peace,  like  dew  upon  the 
parched  fiAd,  shed$  her  refreshing 
iudueuce  upon  tlie  thirsty  soul. 
Muiwui/ufick,  S.  £. 
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For  the  Beffaja  Monthhj  Magazine, 

ON  THE  CULTURE  or  HEMP. 

IN  our  last  number  we  gave  ex- 
tract-, from  the  agricultural  survey 
of  Sutioik,  to  which  we  now  add,  the 
culture  of  hemp,  as  practised  in  the 
lilc  of  Vs\y  and  Somersetshire. 

The  land  best  ciilculated  for  hemp 
b  light,  rich,  loamy  ground — wet  or 
stiif  land  will  not  answer  :  well  drained 
bog,  tiiat  has  been  burned  and  twice 
planted  with  potatoes,  rape  or  turnips, 
will. 

The  ground  to  be  ploughed  in 
December,  harrowed  in  March  and 
ploughed  ;  and  at  the  time  of  sowing 
(which  should  be  from  the  end  of 
April  to  the  end  of  May)  then  plough- 
ea  and  harrowed,  quite  level. 

bow  your  seed  broad-cast,  twice 
harrowed,  and  rolled  with  a  light 
roller. 


Children  should  attend  to  ketp  off 
tlie  birds  until  the  plant  is  full  two 
inches  above  the  surface. 

The  quantity  of  seed,  four  bushels 
to  the  English  acre,  and  so  ia  pro- 
portion to  the  Irish. 

1  o  have  what  is  termed  white  or 
summer  hemp,  you  are  to  pull  botk 
male  and  female,  when  the  flower 
begins  to  fall  off  the  male,  which  will 
be  about  12  or  13  weeks  after  sowing  ; 
{x**  it  in  «small  bundles,  and  let  it 
stand  for  a  few  days  in  the  stock, 
then  bog  it  from  five  to  ten  da}^ 
in  soft  clear  water,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather.  When  fit  to 
take  out  of  the  water,  the  green  bark 
will  slip  otr.  Spread  it  on  clean 
graxs-land  for  10  or  12  days,  turning 
it  at  least  twice.  Let  it  be  dry  wftien 
taken  otf  the  grass,  it  will  then  be 
fit  for  breaking  and  scutching. 

TO  PRESERVE  SEED. 

You  must  pull  the  male  hemp  wben 
the  flower  drops,  taking  care  to  puil 
paths  for  the  labourers^  at  the  distance 
of  every  four  yards,  so  as  not  to  break 
the  iemale  or  seed  hemp,  which  will 
be  fit  to  pull  about  the  middle  of 
September.  Tie  it  in  small  bundles 
at  the  top,  and  put  five  together  in 
a  stoek,  the  centre  bundle  to  be  spread 
out  at  the  bottom,  and  the  other  four 
round  it.  lliey  should  be  left  in  the. 
stook  until  pertectly  dry,  then  stacked 
on  a  hovel,  and  let  remain  until 
March,  when  the  seed  is  to  be  threshed 
out. 

llie  hemp  to  be  watered  from  10 
to  15  days,  according  to  the  weather, 
using  the  like  process  as  with  the 
male  or  summer  hemp,  taking  care 
to  clean  your  seed  well  and  keep  it 
dry. 

Should  the  farmer  not  wish  to  keep 
his  female  hemp  until  March,  he  may 
thresh  out  the  seed  when  pulled,  and 
water  his  hemp,  but  ifc  will  require 
more  time  in  the  water  in  the  cold 
season.  The  seed  will  not  be  so  good 
or  so  easily  preserved  as  when  re- 
maining in  the  stack.  • 

The  like  process  as  practised  with 
flax  when  tsiken  off  the  grass,  will 
answer  fior  hemp  to  prepare  for  b;ick- 
ling. 
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ESSAY  ON  BALLAD  COBfPOSITlOV. 
Coniimiedfrom  p.  330,  No.  F, 

A  TALC  of  the  imagination,  a 
recital  of  supernatUFal  events,  a 
^ictful  description  may  equally  be 
found  in  the  most  barbarous  as  in  the 
most  polished  nations,  and  are  there- 
fore to  be  considered  as  an  earRer 
species  of  poetical  composition  than 
historic^  Ballads,  which  commemorate 
some  circnmstance  that  eviiices  a 
more  advanced  and  decided  trait  of 
national  character.  Of  the  latter  kind 
the  most  interestii^  in  their  description, 
the  most  simple  in  their  composition, 
and  most  affecting  in  their  incidents, 
are  the  historic  ballads  of  the  Span  id) 
nation,  which  had  early  distinguished 
itself  among  the  principal  kingdoms 
of  Europe  by  actions  which  have  justly 
been  celebrated  by  the  poet  and  the 
historian. 

The  generally  irregular  metre  of 
Italian  poetry,  did  not  admit  of  that 
simple  uniformity  which  is  the  pnnci* 
pal  grace  of  ancient  songs,  and  there 
are  therefore  few  which  can  boast 
much  merit  in  that  language ;  besides, 
the  ardent  ^cy  of  their  writers,  im- 
satisied  with  domestic  occurrences, 
however  brilliant,  chose  distant  coun- 
tries for  the  scene  of  their  events, 
where  imagination,  undetected,  might 
hei^ten  the  colouring  of  truth,  and 
it  ts  from  this  cause  that  Palestine 
and  Egypt  have  gained  additional  lustre 
from  the  genius  of  Italy. 

In  France  the  number  of  native  his- 
torical ballads  is  stiii  more  limited, 
as  the  tawmure  of  expression  and  quairtt 
idioms  of  that  national  language  are 
little  adapted  to  such  compositions. 

in  soutnern  Europe  the  fine  arts  had 
long  flourished  before  their  influence 
^  extended  to  England;  and  Poetry,  the 
*  last  in  their  train,  had  scarcely  been 
beard  to  breathe  one  strain  of  tender- 
ness or  feeUng,  until  the  genius  of 
SuiTy  enriched  the  British  language 
'With  several  beautiful  and  pathetic 
sonnets  and  canzonets.  But  this  delay 
of  the  muse  was  compensated  by  the 
several  excellent  little  pieces  of  historic 
poetry,  with  which  our  language  was 
shortly  after  embellished ;  and  of  these 
Chevy  Chace  holds  the  first  rank, 
as  weirfrom  the  merits  of  its  com  po- 
sition  as  fron)  having  been  admivc4 
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and  criticised  by  an  elegant  and  cele- 
brated writer. 

The  following  extract  from  an  un- 
published tale  is  given  as  illustrative 
of  Historical  Ballads,  and  in  an  en- 
suing Magazine  the  subject  shall  be 
resumed  ou  elegiac  songs. 

THE  TOURNAMENT. 

Next  came  a  Spanish  cavalier, 

W  hose  araiour  blaz'd  with  gold, 

W  hose  helmet  wav*d  with  lofty  plumes. 

Bight  goodly  to  behold. 

That  year  lie  left  his  native  Spain, 

Strange  courts  and  realms  to  nee, 

And  never  did  Oalicta.boast 

A  braver  youth  than  be. 

But  rain  hisproivess,  vain  bis  skill, 

'Oamst  Orniisiad  were  found. 

Who  at  his  temple  aim'd  a  blow. 

That  feil'd  bim  to  the  ground. 

So  blooms  a  lily  fiiir  and  tall* 

By  some  lone  river's  side, 

Till  toru  by  mountain-torrents'  faU» 

It  sioka  beneath  the  tide. 

In  Gonrtly  guise  does  Mandlebert, 
Next  to  the  cl^arge  advance, 
'*  In  sooth,  most  gallant  koight,  with  thee 
I  fain  would  coucti  a  lance.' ' 

•'With me,  rasb  boy  !'*  quoth Ormlsind, 

*'  Then  sorely  6halt  thou  feel, 

««  That  silken  fan  beftts  thee  more, 

*«  Than  sword  or  lance  of  steel." 

They  back  their  steeds,   their  bosoms 

swell, 
"With  martial  ardour**  glow. 
So  fieroe  they  rush,  that  both  their  spears 
Were  shiverM  at  a  blow. 

Then  qaick  they  dra\^  their  flaming 

swords. 
And  brandish  them  on  high, 
W  bile  firom  each  catique  of  bumish'd  steel. 
The  vivid  lightnings  fly. 

They  wheels  tbey  spur  tb  eir  mettled  steeds. 
That  foaming  pant  for  breath. 
And  every  blow  from  either  arm. 
Seems  fraught  with  instant  death* 
Thus  long  they  fought  with  equal  skill, 
A  nd  doubtful  was  the  flgjit. 
Till  one  fell  blow  from  Mandlebert, 
Unhors'd  the  grecn-aruiM  knight. 

So  falls  at  length  beneath  the  storm. 
An  oak  that  long  has  stood, 
In  proud  extent  and  stately  size. 
The  monarch  of  the  wood. 

Thus  far*d  Lord  Oshert  and  Sir  Hugh, 
Who  wore  the  crimsou  shield, 
And  eke  Sir  Brent,  who  oft  before. 
Made  Pagan  Qh\^l^^^y^  b^^^toOglC      ^' 
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to  ike  Editor  i^  the  Belfast  Magazine. 

ROSA....A  MORAL  TALK. 
Continued  from  p.  107,  No,  FIT, 

ROSA  wrplied  not,  but  taking  Ja- 
net's arm,  procee<!ed  in  silence, 
which  was  first  interrupted*  by  ttie 
latter,  who  breathless  and  fatigued, 
iound  it  impossible  to  keep  up  with 
the  quick  agitated  slej)  of  ouf  heroine. 
"Heigh!  Sirs!  Lady,"  she  said, 
"  ye  diniia  conseeder,  l*m  no  sae  young 
as  yer  bonie  sel !  time  was,  when  Ja- 
net could  hae  footed  it  wi*  the  cantiest 
chiel ;.  but  lake-a-day!  wc  canna  be 
a' ways  young!** 

Rosa,  though  extremely  anxious  to 
return  to  her  mother,  in  compliance 
with  Janet's  feebleness,  walked  slower ; 
and  they  had  but  one  turning  to 
make,  before  they  reached  Mrs.  Fch- 
lin's,  when  a  man,  <vith  his  hat  slouch- 
ed, passing  them  quick,  jostled  against 
Janet  so  torcibly,  as  to  throw  her 
downr;  Rosa  uttered  a  faint  scream, 
and  dropping  the  bundle,  assisted  her 
to  rise.  Ver  a  few  moments,  she  receiv- 
ed no  other  answer  to  her  inmiiries. 
If  she  was  hurt,  than  an  unintelligible 
jargon  of  Scotch  exclamations,  against 
**  the  Vile  loon,  wha  had  thrown  her 
doon!"  She  had  at  length  the  satis- 
faction of  ascertaining,  that  she  was 
not  materially  injured.  She  then 
looped  for  her  bundle  ;  but  her  con- 
sternation may  be  better  conceived 
than  described,  ^hen  she  perceived 
no  trace  of  it.  A  confused  recollection 
of  what  she  had  heard,  of  tricks^  and 
London  sharpers,  occuiVid  to  her, 
now  too  late.  She  groaived  in  agony, 
and  clasping  her  hands,  franticly  ex- 
cf^med,  <*  Oh  God  I  what  will  become 
of  me?**  Janet's  consternation  could 
only  be  equalled  by  her  own.  Mrs. 
St.  Claim's  ghastly  Countenance  was 
presented  to  Rosa  in  fancy. 

*'  Oh »  my  mother !"  she  said,  **  my 
suffering  mother !  can  I  retwrn  to  see 
thee  die,  without  food,  without  nou- 
rishment ?"  Her  frame  sho«k  with 
contending  emotions.  No,  no,  I  will 
not ;  1  will  tly  to  Mrs.  Echlinf  Ah  ! 
can  she  reject  the  truth,  when  con- 
fessed to  her?  I  win  work  to  pay 
the  bhirts,  and  1  will  implore  her, 
by  the  ble8>ed  spirit  of  mercy,  to 
advance  me  sufficient  to  procure  sus- 
tenance for  my  mother!** 


.  Her  brain  seemed  to  whirl  roond, 
and     she     rapidly     darted    forward, 
forget^il  of  poor  Janet,  who  finding  it 
impossible   to  overtake  her,  and  not 
knowing  whither  to   follow  her,    de- 
termined to.  return  to  tell  '*  the  guid 
auld  lady,  what  had  befa'n  her  bonie 
bit  lassie  ;'*   and  to  relate  her  fears, 
"  that  it  had  a*  at  yince  jumpet  iu* 
to  the    puir   thing's    brains,   for    slie 
rinn'd  as  gin    she  had  la'cn  leave  o' 
her  senses!"      In    the  interim,    poor 
Rosa,  wild  and  breathless,  presented 
herself  before   Mrs.  Ecblio.      'lo   an 
unprejudiced  observer,  her  agitatiou, 
and  the    unaffected  distress   her  tale 
bespoke,  would  liave  brought  imrot^ 
diate  conviction  of  its  truth ;  but  added 
to  a  character,  by  no  means  amiable 
or  compassionate,  the  malick>us  Mi?. 
Woodly  had  already  poured  her  poi- 
son of  detraction  into  a    bosom,  but 
too  ready  to    receive  it.      Eren  had 
Rosa  had  the  good  fortune  to   bring 
home  the  shirts  m  safety,  Mrs.   Ech- 
lin  had  determined  to  employ  her  no 
more.    In  such  a  dispositk)n,  she  either 
really  did,  or  what  is  more  likely,atrect- 
ed  to  disbelieve  the   whole  account. 
"  A    likely   story,    indeed  !**   she 
repeated,  viewing  the  trembling  Rosa, 
with    the    most    pointed    contempt 
"And  so  my  pretty    one,  you    only 
lost  them  a  short  distance  irom  this ; 
and  by  some  naughty  fellow  Uirowing 
down  an  pld  woman    too ;  why  did 
you    not    bring   her    also    to    verify 
the  truth   of   your  assertions  >     You 
must  hang   your  next  tale  better  to- 
gether, child  ;  but  dont  think  I'm  to 
be  imposed  on,    by  such  a  trumped 
up  story  ;  no,  no,  I  know  better,  you 
shall  be  made  confess. 

'  'Good  Heavens !  Madam,'*  said 
-the  heart  struck  Rosa,  ''you  surely 
do  not  suspect?" 

'*  Suspect,"  reiterated  Mts.  Echlin. 
."  No,  no/  but  1  am  quite  sure !  berc 
SaHy  I  go  and  telV  James  to  run  for 
a  constable;  I  will  see  whether  I 
cannot  have  justice." 

"  Oh  God  !  you  wUl  noit,  cannot  be 
so  cruel,"  Rosa  franticly  exclaimed* 
clinging  to  the  giri,  '*  I  adjure  you  by 
mercy,  by  truth,  not  to  condemn  me. 
1  am  innocent !  Oh  my  mother !  my 
dying  mother !  prophetic  was  the  \ik 
agonized  glance  I  gave  you!"  Total- 
ly overcome  she  sunk  idlo  a  cha^r,  while 
l/ln.  Echlin,  munovedby  her  anguished 
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exdamajtions,  calmly  told  the  girl, 
"  to  go  where  she  desired  her  ;*'  and 
she  ^^•as  on  the  point  of  obe^iug  her, 
when  a  young  man  of  fashionable  ap- 
pearance, who  seemed  perfectly  ac- 
quainted with  Mrs.  Echlin,  enterecL 
He  said,  "  he  had  merely  called  to 
lake  refuge  from  a  cursM  crowd  which 
had  collected  round  a  fellow,  who 
had  been  taken  up  at  a  pawn- broker's, 
under  suspicion  of  pawning  a  bundle 
o(  stolen  shirts." 

"  They  are  found !  they  are  found  ! 
Oh  bless  you!  heaven  bless  you!" 
screamed  Kosa,  and  sunk  senseless  on 
the  floor. 

NVlien  she  again  recovered,  she  found 
hfrself  supported  in  the  geutleman*s 
arms,  whose  entrance  had  relieved 
her  from  the  fear  of  being  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  'a  constable ; 
vhile  Mrs.  Echlin  on  one  side  offi- 
ciously administered  salts. 

"  Oh  dear  Miss  !  how  much  you 
bave  alarmed  me,"  she  said,  **  I  am 
sure  I  dont  think  I  will  get  the  bet- 
ter of  it  this  month ;  but  I  suicerely 
^)C  you  find  yourself  recovered." 
Ro«a  as  she  raised  herself  from  her 
wpporter's  arms,  almost  thought^  as 
sije  took  notice  to  the  ahered  tone 
of  the  woman,  that  she  had  not  yet 
tlioroughly  regained  her  senses. 

"  lam  iiire  nis  honour  here**  conti- 
nued Mrs.  Echl'm  "  has  been  almost 
in  a  slate  of  distraction.  Hut  to  be 
wre,  there's  few  like  him,  so  gofnl 
piiuieil !  so  compassionate  !"  l<osa 
now  turned  to  take  a  view  of  his 
honour  who  had  hitherto  stood  in 
silence,  at  the  back  of  her  chair;  and 
her  glance  was  met  by  a  look  of  such 
licentious  admiration,  that  it  at  once 
™pTesaed  her  with  llie  danger  of  her 
wuaiion ;  and  hastily  riiing,  she  ad- 
dressed Mrs.  Echlin. 

"You  have  I  trust,  madam,  ob- 
tained a  clue  to  enable  you  to  gain 
yonr  shirts ;  and  are  convinced  of 
'he  injustice  done  me  by  your  sus- 
picions." 

"  Aye  to  be  sure,  ma'am,  'twas  an 
?g^y  inistake,  and  I  have  been  yex- 
ing  myself  ever  since  that  1  had  the 
luck  to  say  any  thing  ^bout  tiiem  ; 
^  his  honour  nere  has  beei>  so  ge- 
nerous as  to  say,  that  even  had  they 
^I'tiilwi,  he  would  pay  for  thpin,  and 
t^xe  as  many  more,  rather  than  you 


should  spoil  your  pretty  eyes  with 
odious  work,  and  if  you  will  only 
prove  grateful,  your  mother  nor  you 
either  shall  ever  want*' 

Kosa  answered  htr  by  a  look  of 
contempt,  and  made  a  movement 
towards  the  door  ;  but  the  woman  in- 
tercepted her  passage,  and  the  gen- 
tleman advanced,  and  to  add  to  Kosa's 
terror  she  now  perceived  he  was  in  a 
state  of  intoxication. 

«•  Lovely  angel  !**  he  said,  forcibly 
detaining  her,  "  Mrs.  Echlin  says  true'; 
my  life,  my  souK  my  fortune,  are 
devoted  to  your  service,  small  sacri- 
fices if  1  can  obtain  .your  smiles." 

"Unhand  me,  sir  !'^  said  Rosa,  in- 
dignantly struggling  with  her  emotions. 
**  No,  ho,  my  lovely  girl,  you  can- 
not think  me  such  an  ideoty  as  to 
neglect  so  favourable  an  opportunity  ;** 
and  he  endeavoured  to  force  her  mto 
the   room. 

The  reason  of  Rosa,  •*  like  a  fright- 
ened spirit,"  was  again  retreatmg, 
when  the  shop  door  opened,  and  a 
customer  entered,  and  with  a  swift- 
ness which  madness  only  could  have 
given  her,  she  eluded  his  grasp,  and 
darting  down  the  street,  was  out  of 
sight  m  a  moment.  With  an  agility, 
which  mocked  all  pursuit,  she  ,hur- 
r.ed  along  several  streets ;  nor  did 
her  scattered  faculties  permit  her  to 
perceive,  that  her  wild  walk,  atjd 
frenzied  looks,  attracted  univenal  at- 
tention. **She  is  a  lunatic  !  she  has 
escaped  from  a  mad  house  !**  shouted 
several.  "  Let  us  seize  her,"  said  ^ 
rough  looking  man,  catching  her  by 
the  robe.  A  soul-piercing  shriek 
burst  from  Rosa.  •'  On  mercy  Hea- 
ven !"  she  fraiiticlv  exclaimed,  "  f 
am  innocent !"  and  springing  on  the 
steps  of  a  genteel  looking  house,  she 
sunk  senseless  against  the  door. 

But  here  poor  Rosa  was  fortunate. 
The  spirit  of  benevolence  presided 
wuhin  these  walls,  in  ihe  form  of  the 
widowed  Mrs.  Cleveland ;  who  check- 
ing the  ungenerous  suspicions  of  the 
multitude,  conjpassinhatt  ly  ordered  a 
servaiit  to  convey  tlie  hapless  victim 
into  the  house,  and  close  the  door. 
Rosa  now  w.th  glazed  eye,  glanced 
wildly  around  her.  Mrs.  Cleveland 
took  her  liand.  but  dropped  it  with 
horror;  for  it  was  bunang  with^  the 
rage  of  fever. 
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•«1  am  inooccnt!  indeed  1  am!*' 
said  tlie  poor  nianiac,  *•  look  not  so 
suspiciously  on  me!  but  oh!  take 
me  to  my  mother!  she  will  die!  roy 
God!  bl:e  will  die!"  she  more  franr 
ticly  ejacuUted.  "Janet  4eft  me  too! 
and  you  I  ^ou  will  crueliy,  keep 
me  here*  I  canuot  pay  for  the 
shiits!  they  were  taken  from  me! 
but  I  am    innocent!** 

**  Poor  young  creature !"  $ig))ed  Mrs. 
Cleveland,  gazing  on  her  witii  pity, 
"  1  hope  thou  art :  at  all  events,  m 
protectmg  thee,  1  err  on  the  right 
side." 

A  bed  was  now  prepared,  the  Ho- 
mily physician    sent  tor,    and  every 
attention    necessary   procured  for  the 
poor  invalid.     Hut  for  more  tlian  ten 
davs,    the    strength   of   the  disorder 
bafiBed  their    utmost  efforts.    During 
thh  time,  her  ravings    were    so  ^in- 
coherent, that  Mrs.    Cleveland  could 
discover  no  connerted  clue,  to  guide 
her  to  a  knowledge   of    her  friends, 
or  rtlieye    their    anxiety.       But  the 
moment  Ros*    was    perfectly    a>vake 
to  her  present  situation,  she    related 
to  Mrs.  Cleveland    her  simple  tale  of 
truth,  and  in  accents  of  real  anguish, 
implored  her  to    send,    and    inquire 
after  her    mother,     'i'he    benevolent 
Mrs.  Cleveland  lost  no  time  in  com- 
ply ing  with  her  V  entreaties,    and  lest 
a  servant  shouid  mistake,  visited  the 
humble  bouse  of    Janet,  herself;  but 
alas!   the  inttrl I igence  she  gained,  was 
of  the  moxt   fatal  nature.      Mrs.    i>t. 
Clair,  awaked  from  her  unea«y  sluml)er 
by  tJie  uncouth  exclainaiionNof  Janet, 
listened  to  tlie  account  of  Rosa's  losS, 
and     the    conseout-nt    rapidity    with 
which  she  darted  trom    Janet's   side, 
with  a  silence  unin'errupted,    except 
by  a  heavy    groan  :     Janet  surprized 
thdt  she  did  nut  answer,  hastily  drew 
a:»ide  the  curtain.     In  that  groan  tl)e 
spirit  of  the  untortunute  Mrs.  St.  Clair 
had  evaporated,  and  there  remained  of 
her  but  the  ghastly  form  ot  death. 
'     **'lhey  waited,*'    Janet  continued, 
'*j.wa  days  (or  the  young  lady,  when 
her  ne'ibours,  ane  and  a*,    came  and 
coifiiselled  wi'  her,  to  sell  a  nairt  oT 
h(T  lodger's  deeding,  to  get  the  cuid 
lady  decenjiy  liapp«  t  up    in  the  kirk 
yarcl ;  she  did  sae,"  >he  toid,   •«  and 
the   guid     maHam    ai  tended    by    her 
neibours,  and'    hei^el,    was    on    that 


day  four  day9  laid  in  a  wee  bit 
Village,  short  o*  a  mile  frae  the 
skirts  o*  the  city,  a'  that  repi^ined," 
slie  said,  *' was  unco  safe,  for  the 
pn'u:  yuung  lady,  gin  she  e*er  caM, 
to  ask  lor  tliem,  and  here,"  she  con- 
tinued, takiig  fiom  her  pocket  a  very 
handsome  locket,  with  hair  in  it,  of 
two  different  cofours,'  "  here  was  a 
bonie  bit  thing,  she  had  about  her 
neck,  which,  nae  doubt.  Miss  would 
be  glad  to  hae,  and  whilk  TU  pre- 
serve till  I  see  her  pretty  face." 

Mrs.  Cleveland  was  so  deeply  af- 
fected with  Janei*s  simple  tale  of  woe, 
that  unable  to  articulate,  she  pressed 
her  purse  into  the  good  old  creature^ 
hand,  and  with  a  heart  overwhelmed 
with  the  emotions  of  sorrow  and 
benevolence,  she  hastened  to  break 
the  intelligence  to   Rosa. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  was  the  widow  of 
one  of   the  most   dissipated    men  of 
his   age;     who   not    only    contrived, 
ere  he  fell  a  victim  to  his  debaucherlft, 
to  spend  a  considerable   property  she 
brought  him,  but  to  ruin  her  l^ppi- 
ness,  and  impair  her  health.    On  bis 
death,  Mrs.  Cleveland  with  a  fortitude 
that  did  her  honour,   summoned  his 
numerous  creditors  ;    and  in  the  ful- 
filment of  justice  retamed  for  herself, 
nothing  but  her  jointure,  about  four 
hundred  a  year.      In  default  of  her 
issue,  it  was  to  descend  to  the  chil- 
dren of  a  favoured  sister,  who  resid- 
ed in  Ireland ;  and  as  Mrs.  Clevehod 
continued  childless,  the  property  was 
considered  as  their  own.     Mrs.  Cleve- 
land's establishment  was  genteel,  though 
not  profuse  ;  her  society  as  much  as 
possible   selected,  and  her   Iiand  and 
her  heart  equally  open  to  the  melliDg 
impulses  of  chiirity.     Her  heaJtIi  du- 
ring Mr.  Cleveland's    life,    had  been 
t<.o  niudi   impaired,  to  be  ever  per- 
fectly reinstated  ;    and  she  liad  often 
wished  for  an  interesting  female  com- 
panion, who  would  sootlie  the  latitude 
of  ^ickness    by  the    cliarms  of    cbn- 
•  versation,  and    relieve    her    at  times 
b)  doing  the   honours  of   her  house. 
Just  such    a    one    had    Providence, 
she  thought,  bestowed  her  in  Rosa; 
Toung,   deserted,  and  inieresiiug ;  and 
her  bosom    swelled    with    the    most 
benevolent  plans  for  her  welfare.     1  be 
intelligence  she  had  to  communicate, 
though    conveyed   in     the    teuderest 
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jnanoer,  was  the  occasion  of  a  severe 
relapse  of  Rosa's  fever ;  and  slow  and 
tedious  was  her  second  recovery  ;  for 
ii  was  cMToded  by  the  bitter  tear^ 
shed  for  a  departed  mother. 

On  this  gloomy  season  however  wc 
wili  not  dwell ;    ^or  on  her  melan- 
choly meeting  with  the  good  old  Ja- 
net, from    whom    she    received    the 
locket,  which  she  had  been  often  told 
by  her  mother*  contained  the  hair  of 
both  parents ;   though  she   knew  not 
l^ut  her  fatlter  had    been  long  dead. 
Mrs,  Cleveland  amply    rewarded  the 
srfection  of  Janet,  aiid  while  Kosa  in 
the  broken  accents  of  a  crateful  heart, 
acknowledged    her  goodness,  she  en- 
treated her  to  crown  it  all,  by  per- 
mitting her    to  accompany   Janet  on 
a  visit  to  the  grave  or   her    mother. 
To  this   Mrs.  Cleveland,    atter  some 
time  thought  it  better  to  consent,  than 
io  agitate  her  by   contradiction  ;  but 
vith  her  usual  consideration,  determin- 
ed to  accompany    her  ;    and  as  her 
income    by     no    means   allowed    the 
support  of  a  carriage,  she  ordered  a 
backney  coach,  for  privacy,  and  in  a 
few  hours,  they,  with  Janet,  wei  e  set 
down  at  a  small  public  house,  in  the 
village,  whence   they  walked  to    the 
humble  churchyard  ;  whi<  h  was  pic- 
turesquely   situated    in  a   gieen    and 
hollow    dell,    surrounded    wilh    wild 
voodbiiic,  and  roses;   and  here  in  a 
little  sheltert-d  spot,  Janet  pomted  out 
Mrs.  St.   Clair's  grave.    Tall  weeds, 
iutermingied  with  wild  flowers,   wav- 
ed over  the  humble  mound;  and  a 
plain  white  stone  erected  by  tlie  or- 
ders of  Mrs.  C^  lev  eland,  simply  told 
the  name  of   the    deceased.     "Rosa's 
heart  throbbed  with  a  variety  of   e- 
inotions.       <*  My  mother !   my  angel 
mother!"    she    feebly  articulated,   as 
site  sunk  on  th^  grave,  and  the  long 
grass    concealed   nop    burning    tears. 
XJrs.  Cleveland  suffered  the  first  tor- 
tejit    to  flow,  ere  she  disturbed  her. 
bhe  then     insisted  on  her  departure, 
and  pale,   and  cold    as    marble,  slie 
sutlercd  Jierself  to  be  led  away ;  yet 
It  was  with  a  pang,  that   almost  an- 
nrhilated  exibtence. 

A  long  and  gloomy  period  of  de- 
jection now  ensued  ;  but  the  youthiul 
heart  is  not  formed  to  despair,  and 
the  stroke  which  would  crush  the  de- 
hii'ity  oi    age,   presses  lightly  on  the 


elastic  spirit  of  yoiith.  Ko5;a*s  di^no- 
sition  was  naturally  very  lively  ;  out 
hitherto  it  had  been  crushed,  and 
its  energies  repelled  by  cont'mueJ 
misfortune.  but  now,  *  belovetl  I'V 
Mrs.  Cleveland  ;  introduceii  to  a  lar/e 
circle  ol  friends,  to  every  one  of  whoui* 
she  W4S  tlieir  deaj-  incomparable  Host.  ; 
every  word  she  said  api>lauded ;  f  v- 
ery  look  admirod  ;  uiiai  womler,  tlial 
l)er  heart  gave  the  credence  of  irutij 
to  all  she  heard,  and  that  f(nd  vi^ions 
of  felicity  danctid  in  rosy  forms  before 
her  f 

Kosa  thought  the  generality  of  her 
acquaintance  amiable  ;  but  tJiere  was 
one  in  particuUr  eulhus.ast.cally  re- 
garded; loved  almost  to  a  degree 
impassioned.  She  was  a  y<>ui)g 
widow,  a  favcrtiriie  also  with  Mrs. 
Cleveland  :  lelt  I  y  her  husband,  in 
rather  contined  circumstances,  Mrs. 
Lendrick  by  the  most  strenuous  ef- 
forts, bad  pbced  herself,  and  three 
children,  in  a  genteel  situation  of  lite. 
A  congeniality  of  ^entiment  appeared 
to  unite  her  and  Eosa.  Just  so  en- 
thusiastic were  her  feeiings,  juh!  so  warm 
her  approbation  of  genius  and  worih. 
Eosa  btiled  her  the  sister  of  her  heart ; 
and  dear  was  she  ther*  to  th*.t  l.eait, 
as  the  warm  blood  which  c»rc.ed 
round  it 

Ah  Kosa  !  unsuspecting  Ko^a  \  you 
have  yrt  to  learn  a  har-h  le!»-on,  en- 
venomed with  the  b«\teri»ess  of  dr!>- 
pair ;  )  ou  have  }  el  to  leam  the  a- 
gony  of  hnding  (hceit  in  the  being 
you  confided  in  ;  to  learn,  tliat  not 
all  who  say  \i^\x  are  dear  to  them, 
are  sincere  ;  tiuit  many  tonceal  under 
the  mask  oif  prole8>ion^,  the  ranklmgs 
of  haired  and  ma  ice;  and  that  few, 
few,  are  like  yourself,  guiKless  and 
V  arm- hearted. 

Koj»a,  though  «he  had  devoted  her 
hej'rt  to  frie»J>hip,  i»ad  as  ^et  e\- 
pt-rienced  no  varn^er  sei.timenis.  hut 
she  vas  not  long  pci milled  to  reninin 
insensible  to  ihem.  A  genihnianui}o 
was  extn^mt'ly  intimate  \\\\\\  Mrs. 
Cleveh.nd,  it  quested  her  perniis>i'  n  Uy 
introduce  to  hcr  notice,  a  young 
foreigner,  who  had  been  making  a 
toil*-  through  I'.nglaiui  ;  an<l  as  yrt 
had  formed  but  lew  intimacies  intlr 
nu'lroiwlis.  ihe  naivete  of  Mr.  tie 
Clflbi'd's broken  Fnplish  ;  hisehgant 
manners,    added    to  ^  gaiety,  which 
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spread  its  bifiuence  all  around  him, 
irresistibly  called  forth  Rosu'i  most 
aoimated  admiration.  Her  vanity  was 
aVto  highly  ilauered  by  the  deciiled 
attention  he  paid  her  from  the  mo- 
ment he  was  introduced.  Our  Rosa 
was  DO  foultless  monster.  She  was 
much  too  romantic,  and  too  hasty  in 
many  of  her  iudgments;  and  ere  many 
weeks  elapsed,  the  mteresting  stranger 
found  her  warm  heart  all  his  own. 
Mrs.  Cleveland  beheld  this  attachment 
with  mingled  pleasure  and  pain.  Her 
owo  health  was  precarious,  and  de- 
ciming;  and  she  certainly  wished  to 
to  see  Rosa  settled,  ere  she  should 
be  called  from  her  ;  but  those  wishes 
rather  pointed  at  others  whose  estab- 
lishment and  connections  could  be 
more  decidedly  ascertained.  Rosa, 
however,  thought  not  so  cautiously, 
for  hers  was  the  season  of  youth  and 
credulity. 

When  Mr.  De  Cliflbrd  laid  his  pro- 
posals before  Mrs.  Clevehind,  she  seri- 
ously questioned  him,  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  his  entering  into  so  important 
an  engagement  without  the  consent  of 
his  fnends. '  The  young  Swiss  replied, 
*'  That  his  father  never  had,  and  he  was 
Convinced  never  would  contradT«!t  his 
wishes,  and  that  no  other  of  bis  fnends 
bad  a  right  to  controul  hun,  nor  had 
he  a  doubt  of  his  Rosa's  meeting  a 
reception  worthy  of  her,  in  hii  native 
country." 

"  You  intend  then,"  said  Mrs, 
Cleveland,  turning  pale,  **  to  take 
her  immediately  to  Switzerland?" 
•*  With  your  permission,  certainly. 
Madam." 

Mrs.  Cleveland's  heart  felt  chilled, 
thou^jh  she  knew  not  wherefore. 
"  Would  it  not  be  better,"  i=he  conti- 
nued, in  a  tremulous  voice,  **  to  defer 
your  marriage  till  you  can  prepare 
a  proper  establishment. for  your  wife, 
in  }our  native  country?"  'Ihis  the 
impassioned  wishes  of  the  young  man 
at  once  rejected ;  but  as  he  still  j)ei^- 
ceived  Mrs.  Cleveland  hesitate,  he 
added,  **  that  if  permitted  to  make 
his  Kosa  his  own,  irrevocably  be)  ond 
the  power  of  fate  to  snatch  her  from 
him,  he  would  in  a  short  time  consent 
to  leave  the  treasure  of  his  heart  ur.der 
her  protection,  until  he  made  a  voyage 
I  to  Switzerland,  to  prepare  his  friends 
to  receive  her*     iU  that  period,"   he 


somewhat  l^agbtily  added,   "  I  doubt 
not  of   bringing  documents  with   me, 
sufficiently  respectable  to  convince  her, 
that  in  promising  her  happiness  as  iax 
as  I  can  be  the  means  of  making  her 
happy  and  ensuring  her  a  kind  recep- 
tion,   I  say  not  too  much.     For  the 
present,    (  have  bills  dti  the  baiik  of 
England,  more  than  sufficient  for  our 
support  until  I  reach  home.*' 
,  A  glance  of  entreaty  from  the  dark 
eye  of  Rosa,  who  was  present,  joined 
to  this  generous  oflfer,    induced  Mr^ 
Cleveland  to  form  no  more  objection^ 
which  she  also  saw  would  be  usele^^, 
and  the  young  couple  were  made  happy 
in  the  accomplishment  of  their  mutiul 
wishes.     As  Mrs.  Cleveland's  heahh, 
however,  Mas  much  toe'  precarious  to 
pennit  her  to  share  in,  or  endure  tlie 
routine  of  visiting,    which    generally 
attends  a  wedding,    Mr.  De  CTitTorci 
took  genteel  lodgings  for  his  wife,  and 
they  shone  forth  at  once  the  meteors 
and  the  favourites  of  the  season.     Mrs, 
De  CliUbrd  was   even    more    loved, 
more  sought  afler  than  Rosa  St.  Clair, 
and   none  wis   more  fervent    in    her 
wishes  for  her  hap|)ine>s,    none  more 
profuse  in  her  proiessions'  of  friendship, 
or    apparently  more    rejoice<l  in    her 
prospects  than    Mrs.  Lendrick ;     yet. 
Itosa  was  not  happy.     She  found,  'loo 
late,    that    Mr.   tJr* Clifford  was  not 
'*  all  that  youthful 'poets    fancy,   when 
tliey    love".        Hi:^     broken    English 
gave    him   a    pleasing  appeuranre  of 
simplicity  oi'  character;  thi^  he  by  no 
means  possessed,    and  an  enifiustasm 
of  manner,    which  promised  the  man 
of  taste  and  genius,  and  whi-.h  he  hjd 
mechaiucally   attained,'  was  of  coirJ- 
derable  advantage  to  him.     Here  pre- 
cisely vas  it,    nis   character  failed — 
His  mind  could  not  assimilate    with 
Rosa's — he  was  by   no  means  the  in- 
telligent,   the   enlightened   com}>anion 
she  expected  to  find   him.      Volatile, 
and  fond  of  company,   he  exi^ted  but 
in  a  croud.    The  emanations  ot  genius 
or  sentiment  he  heard  unmoved,    and 
though  he  seemed  to  adore  Rosa,   yet 
he  otien  treated  her  opinions  on  these 
points  with  a  degree  of  ridicule  which 
deeply  wounded  Ixct.     It  was  his  nn>st 
ardent  wish  to  see  her  adfn'u*ed,    xec 
like  a  way-ward  child,  when  his  cle^ires 
were  gratified  he  quarrelled  with  thcni, 
aod  jealous  of  the  least  altentiou  she 
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paid  to  another,  would  often  interrupt, 
and  snatch  her  from  the  most  pleasing 
coaversatioa.  Rosa  in  rain  strove  to 
change  the  current  of  his  ideas,  and 
attach  him  to  domebtic  life;  till  at 
length,  chilled  by  frequent  repulses, 
sQe  endeavoured  to  crush  in  her  own 
heart  every  sentiment  which  had  for* 
merly  inspired  it ;  and  tried  to  soften 
the  bitterness  of  disappointment  by 
pluDgiug  with  equal  avidity  as  himseif 
lato  every  amusement, 

2'o  be  concluded  in  our  next, 

to  ike  Editor  of  (he  BelJHst  Magazine, 

SIS, 

THE  enclosed  account  of  the  pro- 
gress of  vaccination  in  Ireland, 
Ui&entrom  the  report  of  the  Institu- 
tion in  Dublin,  will,  no  doubt,  obtain 
ready  admission  in  your  pages ;  some 
Of  which,  I  perceive,  have  been  already 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  this 
subject,  'llie  annexed  paper  may  be 
u<«dul  in  removing  the  prejudices  which 
still  exist  against  the  new  practice. 
More  extensive  publication  may 
also  introduce  this  valuable  discovery 
wore  generally  through  the  country 
parts  of  Ireland,  in  many  parts  of 
which  it  has  not  as  yet  obtawed  the 
notice  its  merits  deserve.  A  list  of 
lubicribers  is  annexed  to  the  report, 
which  {  have  not  transmitted,  as  I  did 
not  wish  to  obtrude  any  unneces- 
sary matter  on  you.  On  perusing  it,  I 
took  notice,  not  without  some  regret, 
that  there  is  no  subscriber  to  the  Institu- 
tion from  Belfast,  and  but  one  from 
iis  neighbourhood.  I  sincerely  hope 
that  the  perusal  of  the  following  plain 
statement  will  induce  some  individuals 
of  your  public- spirited  town,  to  be- 
come its  advocates,  and  to  disseminate 
its  value  more  generally  through  the 
north  of  Ireland,  by  esUblisIvng  a 
society  here  on  similar  principles,  or 
opening  a  communication  with  that 
in  Dublin,  so  as  to  render  the  merits 
of  Vaccine  Inoculation  more  generally 
known  and  understood.  (  am.  Sir, 
Yours,  Galenius. 
McrcA^  1809. 

COW-POCK  INSTITUTION, 

Under  the  patronage  qf  his  Grace,  the 
lord  Ueutenunt,  No.  55,  Sackville- 
9treet. 
Ofeked    on  the  1 4th  of  January, 

1804,  under  the  direction  of  tht  un- 


dersigned Physicians  and  Surgeons  of 
this  City,  for  the  purposes  of  securing 
a  succession  of  Cow-Pock  Matter,  of 
inoculating  gratuitously  the  Children 
of  the  Poor,  and  of  supplying  the 
different  parts  of  the  King4om  with 
genuine  Infection^ 

Pfufsiciiuu,  Surgeons, 

Joseph  CUrke,  George  Stewart, 

Jamesi  Cleghorn»       Kalpb  S.  Obre, 

Tbomas  Evory.         Solomon  Richards. 

^n  Abttrmctfrom  the  Register  of  Inocu/q^ 

iions  and  Distribntion  qf  Matter, 

Packets  Issued    Pickets  t* 
to  Pncdtioneit      Army 
in  general.       Sorgcoaa* 


1B04 
1805 
1806 
1807 
180$ 


Padents 
bocnlated. 

578 
1,03^ 
1,366 
2,156 
3,002 


776 
1.1*24 
1.340 
1,790 
2,285 


236 
178 

220 
3'20 
3;^3 


Totals.       8,124  7,315  1,287 

By  the  foregoing  Abstract  firom  the 
Register  of  Inoculations  and  Distribu* 
tiou  of  Infection,  it  appears,  that  the 
applications  for  inoculation  and  suppli^ 
of  infection  increase  daily . — Ihe  Di- 
rectors of  the  Cow-Pock  Institution 
observe,  with  great  satisfaction,  that 
tlie  practice  is  every  day  becommg 
more  general,  so  as  to  have  nearly 
accomplished,  in  some  parts  of  Ireland, 
the  extermination  of  Small  Pox.  Much 
credit  is  due  to  those  Medical  Gentle* 
men,  who,  by  us'mg  their  utmost  ex- 
ertions ^d  holding  out  every  induce- 
ment to  all  descriptions  of  people, 
have  succeeded  in  establishing  Vacci- 
nation in  several  districts.  The  Clergy 
also,  have  been  of  essential  service, 
many  of  whom  inoculate  the  poor  d[ 
their  respective  parishes. 

'1  he  incorporated  Society  have  di- 
rected, that  the  practice  be  adopted  in 
the  Charter  Scnools  and  Nurseries 
throughout  Ireland.  It  would  be  well, 
if  the  exarftple  were  followed  by  others 
entrusted  with  the  care  of  Public  Cha- 
rities, Sciiools,  &c.  and  those  employing. 


young 


people 
Eiftht  : 


in  Manu&ctories. 


Of  Eight  Thousand  One  Hundred 
atd  Twenty  Four  patients  vaccinated 
at  the  Cow-pock  Institution,  exclusive 
of  a  great  number  inoculated  by  tlie 
Directors  in  private  practice,  many 
hundretU  have  been  exposed,  in  every 
losSible  way,  to  the  contagion  of  Small 
ox,  and  even  inoculated  for  the  dis- 
ease, yet  the  Register  does  not  furnish 
a  single  instaace  of  Small  Pox  fpliow- 
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ing  perfect  Vaccinaticm,  although  every 
case  of  reputed  lailure  has  betm  care- 
fully investigate cl.  Such  facts,  it  is 
presumed^  caunot  fail  to  arrest  public 
aiteiiiiuQ. 

The  Colleges  of  Phy^iicrans  and 
Surgeons  of  London,  Lhiblinand  Kdio- 
bur^h  have,  after  a  most  minute  and 
impartial  examination,  given  their 
opinion  in  lavour  of  the  new  inocula- 
tion. And  the  Lomloa  ColIei»e  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  ''That  they 
feel  it  their  duty  strongly  to  recom- 
mend the  practice  of  Vaccination ;  that 
they  have  been  led  to  this  conclusion 
by  no  preconceived  opinion,  but  by  the 
mort  unbiassed  judgment,  formed'from 
an  inesistable  weight  ol  evidence  which 
hns  been  laid  before  them ;  and  that 
when  the  number,  the  respei  lability, 
the  disinterestedness,  and  the  extensive 
experience  of  its  advocates,  are  com- 
paied  With  the  feeble  and  imperfect 
testimonies  of  its  fevr  opposers, — and 
when  it  is  considered  that  many  who 
were  once  adverse  to  Vaccinaiion  have 
been  convinced  by  further  trials,  and  are 
now  to  be  ranked  amdng  its  warmest 
supporters,  the  truth  seems  to  be  esta- 
blished as  firmly  as  the  nature  of  such 
a  question  admits ;  so  that  the  College 
of  Physicians  conceive  tliat  the  pubfic 
may  reasonably  look  forward  with  some 
degree  of  hope  to  the  time  when  all 
opposition  shall  cease,  and  the  general 
concurrence  of  mankind  shall  at  length 
be  able  to  put  an  end  to  the  ravages  at 
least,  ff  not  to  the  existence,  of  the 
Small  Pox." 

The  Directors  have  given  extensive 
circulation  to  the  very  satisfactory  re- 
port of  the  College  of  Physicians  of 
London,  which  they  conceive,  has 
materially  strengthened  the  public  con- 
fidence *ui  Vaccination.  And,  if  there 
be  any,  who  still  entertain  doubts,  to 
such,  they  recommend  a'careful  peru- 
sal of  the  Article  on  Vaccination,  in 
the  I7lh  Nimiber  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review. 

Although  no  case  of  Small  Pox  fol- 
lowing Vaccination  has  hitherto  come 
before  the  Directors,  they  do  not  doubt 
tlic  poss'bility  of  the  occurrence,  such 
having  been  reported  uuon  respectable 
authority.  Similar  failures,  it  is  welt 
known,  have  happened  in  variolous 
inoculation.  While  Vaccination  af- 
fords equal  security  to  the  constitution. 


ft  avowedly  possesses  many  adyanta 
ges  over  Small  Pox  inoculation.  Fc 
instance,  of  the  above  8,124  cases 
the  Cow  Pock  has  not  proved  fiital  i 
a  sing'e  instatice,  neither  has  it  pro 
duced  blindness,  nor  other  species  o 
deformity  ;  whereas,  bad  the  like  num 
ber  been  inoculated  with  Small  Pox 
one  in  a  hundred  would  in  all  probabt 
lity  have  perished,  and  several  remain 
ed'  blind  and  subject  to  every  specie 
of  deformity:  and  what  is  still  amon 
serious  evil,  such  a  number  infecte< 
with  Small  Pox,  would  spread  the  con 
tagion  in  all  directions,  so  as  to  b< 
Productive  of  incalculable  mischief 
The  child  of  a  poor  room-keeper  u 
this  city,  who  was  inoculated  wil^ 
Small  Vox,  infected  nine  childr«-n  k 
the  same  house,  of  whom  six  died 
Had  Cow  Pock  been  used,  six  live: 
would  have  been  saved,  and  mucli 
trouble  to  the  wretched  parents  pie- 
vented. 

The  extreme  prevalence  of  Cbickeih 
pock,  during  the  present  year,  attended 
occasionally  with  consklerable  iodispo 
sition,  gave~ri>e  to  some  embarrass* 
ment.  Many  children  who  bad  had 
the  Cow  Pock,  being  ^zed  with  the 
complaint,  were  at  first  suppcKed  to 
have  the  Small  Pox  ;  by  attending 
however  to  the  progress  and  appear- 
ance of  the  eruption,  the  nature  of  the 
disease  was  ascertained,  and  all  doubt 
removed.  The  father  of  a  child  on 
whom  the  Chicken  Pock  appeared 
after  vaccination,  was  certaki  that  it  was 
Small  Pox,  nor  could  he  be  convinced 
of  his  error,  until  the  disease  spread  to 
other  children  who  before  had  the  Smai 
Pox. 

The  Directors,  satisfied  firom  thcij 
own  experience  and  from  accumubtei 
evideme  derived  from  the  most  reJ 
pectable  sources,  feel  confident  in  re« 
commending  vaccination;  and  the^ 
hope  the  practice  in  Ireland,  will  co9^\ 
tuiue  to  have  the  sanction  and  support! 
of  the  Medical  Pit>fession»  the  CleigyJ 
and  the  Public  in  general. 

SAMtJEL  B.  Labatt,  Sect 

Packets  oiF  infection,  with  prioteil 
directions,  two  shiUmgs  and  sixpencf 
^ach :  or  Gentlemen  may  be  supplied 
for  one  guinea  per  annum — Surgeom 
of  the  army  to  be  supplied  by  apply* 
in$  to  the  Array  Medical  Board. 
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PenaiseiiNi  Yaftag  beeo  obtained  to 
transmit  Letten  relating  to  the  itistitu- 
lion,  through  thePost  Office,  FrtcqfEx^ 
pmce:  those  applying  for  Cow- Pock 
Mattec,  are  requcBtea  to  direct  as  fol^ 
lows: 
*'  Or    the  badness  of  the  Cow*Pock 
In*titiitioii,  , 
D&.  Labatt,  Secretary, 

No.  55,  SackviUeStreet." 
And  S9ck  hitten  to  he  tent  wukrcover^ 
addresMd  thuM  : 
'<  Edward  S.  Lbbs*  Esq. 

Generatt  Post-Office,  DuWin.'* 

Far  the  Be^ast  Monthly  Magazine. 

INQUIRER  has,  with  great  propri- 
ety, brought  before  the  view  of  the 
public  the  two  jarring  or  contradictory 
accounts  which  have  been  publishecf, 
in  the  Be^faH^  and  in  the  GenUemoj^t 
Ahnanack,  respecting  the  echpse  which 
is  to  take  place  the  latter  end  of  the 
ensuing  month,  for  the  ku^dable  pur- 
pose of  ascertainmg  which  of  them,  if 
either,  is  correct.  Agreeably,  there- 
Core,  to  his  reauest,  i  shall  attempt 
to  place  the  subject  in  a  clear  point 
of  view,  so  as  to  enable  him  at  any 
time  to  know  with  certainty  wben  an 
eclipse  is  to  ha|^»en,  whether  it  will 
be  9oiar  or  lunar. 

An  eclipse  of  the  sun,  is  occasioned 
by  the  moon,  which  is  an  opaque  body, 
bebg  interposed  between  the  earth 
and  the  sun;  but  such  interposition 
cannot  take  place  at  any  other  time 
than  that  of  new  moon,  hence  it  is 
evident,  that  no  ^pse  of  the  sun 
<tui  possibly  take  place  at  any  other 
time ;  and  as  there  wiU  ^e  an  eclipse 
«n  the  29tl^  of  next  month,  but  the 
*ko  moon  not  being  at  the  same  time, 
ttiat  cannot  be  a  soiar  eclipse. 

An  eclipse  of  the  moon  is  occasion** 
ed  by  the  earth  being  in- a  right  line 
between  the  sun  and  moon,  and  pre- 
veotiBg  the  light  of  the  former  from 
shining  on  the  latter,  and  rendering 
l^r  luminous;  but  the  earUi  is  not 
in  this  situation  at  any  other  time  than 
at  that  of fitU  moon,  consequently  there 
can  l>e  no  eclipse  of  the  moon  but 
at  the  time  of  }w//,— «nd  we  find  that 
the  middle  of  the  ensuing  eclit>se  and 
time  of  full  moon  ditifer  but  six  mi- 
nates,  of  course  the  eclipse  must  be 
limar,  as  announce<l  in  the  Mhoi  Al- 
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manack.  The  error  committed  in  the 
Gentleman's  Almanack  on  tliis  subject, 
is,  in  my  opinion,  merely  typographi- 
cal, and  not  to  b^  attributed  to  the 
calculator.  G.  1\ 

Beffiut,  March  12,  1B09. 

JFbr  the  Beffast  Monthly  Magasine. 

ACCOUNT  OP  THB  SAROKT  OP  ABMAGH. 

Condttded  from  p.  9  3,  No,  VIL 

THE  origin  of  thM  establishment  will 
be  found  in  the  extracts  from  Har- 
IAS  Hibernica,  which  are  subjomed  in 
the  appendix  'to  this  work ;  but  the 
school  was  not  actually  endowed  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  I,  as  appears  from  the 
statutes. 

From  the  earliest  accounts  |of  lite- 
rature in  Ireland  it  appears,  that  the 
city  of  Armagh  was  famous  for  learning; 
and  dmrch  discipline  was  studied 
here  with  great  exactness.  It  is  said, 
80  eminent  was  the  College  of  Aritij^ 
for  learned  divines  that,  in  a  synod, 
held  in  the  abbey  of  Clane,  in  the 
county  of  Kildare,  anno  1162,  which 
consisted  of  the  archbishop  of  Armagh, 
twenty-six  bbhops,  and  numerous  ab- 
bots, it  was  decreed,  under  a  solemn 
act,  that  no  student  should  be  admit- 
ted a  professor  of  theology  in  the 
national  church,  who  had  not  a  cer- 
tificate of  bis  having  duly  graduated 
in  the  College  of  Armaj^h.  And,  in 
the  Monasticon  Hibernicum,  it  is 
copied  from  tiie  Annals  of  lunisfoilcn, 
that  "Roderic  (yConchobhair,  king 
of  Connaught,  anno  1169,  to  advance 
learning  in  this  universityj  granted 
to  the  head  master  an  additional  an- 
nual pension  of  ten  oxen ,  and  bound 
his  successors  to  fulfil  the  said  grant, 
on  condition  that  a  public  School 
should  be  there  kept  open  for  all 
sdioltts  from  every  part  of  Ireland 
and  Scotland."  In  Sir  James  Ware's 
Antiquities  of  Ireland,  he  quotes,  on 
the  statement  of  Florence  M*Carthy, 
that  the  number  of  students  at  one 
time  exceeded  seven  thousand. 

The  instances,  which  I  mentioned, 
of  Iword  Kokeby's  regard  for  the 
prosperity  of  Armagh  were  gratefully 
felt  oy  the  inhabitants,  and  called 
forth  their  public,  spirit  m  an  emi^ 
nent  degree.  New  streets  were  built, 
and  all  the  oftcnsrfe  obstacles  to  im- 
provem^t,    or  wbjch   this   city  had 
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iMeaalmasfpcoverbiatty  notorious,  were 
removed ;  a  strict  ot^ervaiice  of  the* 
pblice,  and  laws  of  the  corporation 
was  ep forced;  the  stveett  paied  aud 
flagged^  lamps  were  erected^  and  the 
best  houses  were  adorned  with  boa 
railing  in  firost.  Ao  elegant  sessions- 
homr  was  built  at  this  time,  abd 
also  a  very  handsome  edifice  for 
public  assemblies,  the  pr«4its  of  which 
were  to  be  applied  to  charitable  pur- 
poses. In  this  latter  building  tbei 
oall-room  is  sixty  feet  by  thirty,  with 
card  and  supper  rooms  ou  a  large 
scale,  and  the  kitchens  and  servants' 
apartmehts  are  suitably  laid  out* 
This  building  is  not  yet  completed  ; 
I  understand  it  has  remaiiiea  the^e 
9Dme  years  past  in  its  present  state. 

Lord  Rokebv^s  purse  was  always 
ready  to  contribute  to  these  laudable, 
improvements,  which  were  Gunpi  on 
.  imuer  his  sole  direction,  ana  proved* 
bis  correct  taste  and  judgment  for 
all  public  works. 

A  very  complete  shambles,  which 
9re  weH  enclosed,  and  elegantly  c^n-, 
iitructedi  were  erected  by  him,  and) 
at  his  sole  expense;  and  he  set  on. 
fpot  the  important  work  of  supplying* 
(he  town  \nth  pipe*water,  which  wa», 
not  completed  till  after  hisdeatli. 

Lord  Vi^comit  Cremenie,  who  has 
j^very  fine  property  in  this  vicinity, 
lianded  over  to  Uie  corporation  the  sum 
of  1000/.  for  the  fpr warding  of  ti^t 
public  work,  which  was  bv  sub$crip*. 
tion  latety  completed.  Pumpt*,  at 
proper  distances,  are  erected  ^lougli 
t^e  streets,,  for  public  use. 

The  barracks  are  of  modern  date, 
and  are  a  very  handsome  building,., 
well  desi|;ned,  covering  an  extensive, 
area,  which  is  well  enclosed,  and 
stands  on  a  fiue  open  euMneuce,  fully 
comnMfid'o^  the*  coHUt^  gaol»  whidii 
t^  contiguous. 

The  g^l  is  also  a  modern  and  com- 
plete  building,    standin^g   oaapiain,  • 
with  cyery  advantage  ot  good  aiit  and  ; 
proper  a^couimodations  for  the  piisgH-  , 
•crs;    it  js   adii)ira)Hy  plaaii^d  as,  to 
^strength  and  security.  : i 

J  must  here  remarly, ,  that  in  every 
apiproagii  to  tl^is  capital  town,  tl^e 
grand  aytpe^ran^e  of  public  b^iildings,  . 
4fiii4  the  uuiBeroAs^  iji^r«ved  demesiws 
in. the  environs,  convey  to  tb^  stranger 
thp  ipotjt  re9pectabk,.^eaii  of  thisdii- 


trict,  which  are  b^  no  areans  lessfaied 
ai  he  cnten  the  city,  the  streets  bein^ 
principally  rebialt  on  a  regular  eleva- 
tion,, and  the  h<»iaes  npatly  slated .  al- 
most all  of  them,  havmg  marble  win- 
dow-stools, door-cases,  and  para^>et$. 
or  eve  courses.  Indeed,  in  point  of 
convenience  of  building  materials,  Ar- 
magh is  very  happily  eii^un>:*tance(J, 
and  is  rennarkably  well  situated,  con*- 
tiguous  to  X\\t  ports  of  Ne«-ry  aud 
Dundalk,  for  tiie  supply  of  such  neces- 
saries as  we  cannot  command  at  borne. 

'1  he  market  place  is  tvi«igular,  and 
is  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  on  which 
the  cathedi^l  stands;  at  the  hose  are 
the  ruins  of  a  market  house,  which 
was  '  be^n  by  iVimate  Uolton,  but 
I  do  not  learn,  that  it  was  ever  com- 
pletely fiuislied*  The  best  front  faced 
the  catheditil,  and  betweep  these  tuo 
building  isr  ^^  swViq^e  BUitUated 
market  cross. 

It  appears  that,  the  top  of  the  cross 
has  been  daiuK^fN ;  the  symbolic  sub- 
}ffX  is  Christ's  crui^i&xion  between 
tJie  thieves,  in  o^ld  basso-relievo ;  die 
qthens  are-  so  mucU  oblittprated,  that 
ileaye.theiv  solution  Jo  more  expert 
amiquari^ijs;  tbay  appear  rutht^r  a  kind 
of  rwle  oruan\ental  liret-work,  than  any 
distinct  qharac;t4?rs,.    »    .    . 

Tlie  trade  of  Armagli  is  priocipally 
engaged  ia  the  line»  inaiiui<^*tiire,  the 
marlMst  for,  which  is  lieJd  ou  Tue>- 
c(aVs,  avd.  it  is  averaged  that 
700.0/,  ^n  ^Me<)kly  expended  for  web* 
m  ilus^.  market. 

Iij.sb  extensive  ani  well  appointed 
a^  town,  it  is  unoeoe^saify  to  mention 
tijat  every  necessary  and  useful  branch 
of  manufacture,,  tlie  woollen  trade  onjy 
excepted,  is  more  or  less  enga|f(t 
n\^  suiliv^ieDt  foi^  the  supply  of  its  in- 
habitants, and  .  the  country  arounti ; 
but  thoagi^  s^eiifclly  respectable,  they 
"are  not  oj  apy  particular  note,  lor 
Itave  extensive  capitals  engaged  in 
them. 

Tl^  poesent,  Primate  intends  to  pre? 
s«nt  the  jbowo  witii  au  elegant  market 
hpuse  aA  his  own  ex|)en:se,  ajni,  as  iiv 
poiwt,  of  sittifitioni  tlie  wunty  eourt- 
ii^use  is  4eemed.  very  inconvenient, 
aod  aif  citiwate  .of.a  new  and  arand 
e4itijce,  to;  lh«  amount  of;  60!Q(]i  for 
tills  purpoff,  is  now  before  tjfee  grand 
jufy,  his  Grace,  intends  the  site  of  the 
pr^KOt  buUfiiog  for  that  of  the  market- 
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home,  wbicb  is  certainly  the  best  place 
it  could  be  erected  oo,  from  its  cen- 
tral situation  aiul  coottguity  to  the 
market  place ;  the  ruiua  of  the  present 
market  bouiie  are  indeed  a  disgrace 
to  the  toun*  and  iil  correspond  with 
any  of  its  public  buikliiigs.  Ht«  Grace 
also  intends  to  promote,  asiduch  as  pos-  < 
siWe.  the  sale  of  wheat  in  this  market, 
nhich  it  is  stran|^ely  deficient  in,  as  th« 
principal  part  of  this  grain,  which  is 
raised  in  toe  vicinity^  is  sold  in  Porta-  . 
down  market* 

A  very  fine  mall,  or  terrace,  has 
been  lately  enclosed  with  a  dwarf  wall, 
^\ffke,  and  iron  gates,  within  which  is 
a  neat  gravel  walk,  encompassing  a 
lawn,  fi>r  the  enclosing  of  which  Lord 
Kokeby  proNCured  an  act  of  parlia- 
roeoty  and  it  is  but  lately  finislied. 
Tbb  work  was  completed  by  subscrip- 
tion, whjch  will  be  ivtaroed,  as  the 
rent  produced  from  the  lawn  in  some 
years  wiil  repay  both  prmcipal  and 
Interest,  after  which  the  property  of 
the  land  b  vested  in  the  sovereign  and 
corporation  of  Armagh,  by  which  the 
town  is  governed;  it  is  but  justice  to 
this  body  to  reipark,  that  by  their 
'  attentioa  the  police  of  this  city  1s  well 
regulated,  nor  is  the  e)e  disgusted, 
nor  the  passenger  annoyed  with  any 
of  those  nui>ances  which  too  fiequnu- 
ly  disgrace  many  of  the  most  respect- 
able towns  in  Irvland. 

Having  faintly  traced  the  princely 
muniticence,  the  splendid  liberality, 
and  elegant  taste  of  Lord  Rokcby,  m 
the  city,  we  see  in  the  adjoining  de- 
mesne of  the  Primate  a  most  ma;^niti- 
rent  palace,  which  iie  built  for  the 
residence  of  the  archbishops  of  this 
s^e,  and  on  thi*  bite  he  erected  a  very 
grand  chapt  1  for  the  use  ot  the  Pn- 
n»ate's  family,  suilai)leta  so  princely 
a  residence. 

His  Loid4iip  also  ornamented  and 
planted  the  demesne  in  the  higheit 
modem  style,  which  the  p;e:*eut  Pri- 
mate has  now  occupied  with  the  most 
improved  5}-stems  of  husl^ndry;  in- 
deed bin  Grace's  fArm-yard,  imple- 
ments of  hi}>bandrv,  ami  mode  of 
nrlture.  afibrd  a  bright  example  to 
tl>c  ^Ptitrv,  of  what  their  vatnable 
demesne? 'could  yiekl  under  juaicious 
ijiaiwpemeiit. 

In  the  Piinftate's  demesne  a  very 
rh'gapt  ol»eiu«)v  \\^  erected  by  Lord 


Rckeby,  in  coapfimeot  to  the  late 
Duke  of  NorthnmbeilaQd,  bis  lord- 
sliiq>*s  friend  and  patitm,  oo  which,  is 
engraved  a  sutiable  inscriptioo ;  thh* 
ptUar  is  very  omaoientaJ,  and  cost 
above .  1000/. 

in  tiie  unlhnited  extensioii  <^  Lord 
Rokeby's  views,  whitb  were  suitable' 
to  his  generosity,  bis  Grace  bad  con«. 
tempi ated  the  jiiilliDg  down  tbe  pn;* 
sent  Cathedral*,  Awi  electing  a  very* 
fine  one  at  his  own  expense,    wheii 
the  okl  work  of  the  tower  proved  too; 
decayed  to  support  a  steeple  and  bel- 
fry;   and,    ba<l    he   lived,  he  would 
doubtless    have  accomplished  it.-    Jf 
any  public  work  had  not  a  fimd  sufii- 
cient  for  its  completion,  after  a  sub- 
scription  had   been  taken,  to    >vhich 
his  Lonlsbip  was  al\Aays  a  liberal  do- 
nor, he ,  lent  the  remamder  of  the  re- 
quired sum,  for  which  he  would  De\'er 
receive  any  interest. 

1  here  is  scarcely  a  precedent  of  sach 
a  magnificent  ibrtune  having  been  ex- 
pended, during  the  life  of  the  propri* 
etor,  w\  the  improreroent  of  his  owa 
estate  for  tiic  benefit  of  his  heirs ;  how- 
em  ineiitly  luminous  then  was  the  ge- 
nerous spirit  ot  Lord  Kokeby,  who 
bestowed  all  these  advantages  and  solid 
giftK  to  tlie  public,  from  which  bis  fa- 
mily could  never  derive  any  revenue  ? 
1  do  not  presiraie  to  say,  that  a  life  of 
celibacy  should  be  one  of  tbe  necessary 
qualifications  for  a  public  employment 
of  great  emolument,  for  without  a  li- 
beral s^pirit  it  will  avail  but  little,  but 
happy  it  is  for  the  nation,  vhen  sucji 
triiNts  are  honoured  in  the  care  of  so 
re-j)Unident  a  generosity  and  correct 
taste,  as  the  late  Lord  Rokeby  pos- 
sessed, a'»^  it  is  fortunate  for  the  pub*- 
iic,  iliat  those  emment  virtues  were 
not  re>trained  in  his  Lojrdsliip  by  a  ma- 
trhnonial  ronnectionf .  Had  his  Grace 
a  wife  or  children,  such  a  distribution 

*  Hi«  Grare  the  presciit  Priniate  in- 
tendn  to  build  a  Cbapt:!  of  VAx^e  to  the 
Cntlicil.al  ill  the  vicinity  of  Aniiagh,  con- 
tj}.'UQ!is  to  the  baiTat^ks  and  school,  which 
i«:  very  ri?«jui!<iie,  as  the Cathe<tral  is  quite 
too  siniill  for  the  lai-ge  and  «*Mcrcasing 
cor'ijrt^nlKHi  of  this  city. 

f  That  hiR  Grace  was  not  ao  advocate 
Air  a  life  of  celibacy  is  certain,  but  a 
dif^appotntmeiit  in  an  attachment  had.  In 
early  life,  Jiiied  bi«  re^olut^aof  rcma'.n- 
ing  $ln^le* 
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of  his  fortune  would  have  been  an  un- 
just and  unwarrantable  sacrifice. 

The  virtues  of  this  great  man  are  too 
w«ll  recorded  to  reuuire  panegyrip. 
My  readers  wiU  4cHiblless  expect  to 
learn,  that  a  kind  acknowledcment  of 
his  eminent  c|uali6cations  and  liberality 
has  beeii  paid  in  the  erection  of  asplfiH 
die!  monument  to  hjs  memory,  and 
in  these  pages  to  see  copied  an  epi- 
taph suitable  to  his  love  of  literature* 
displaying  the  grateful  feelings  of  the 
nalnon  for  the  general  good  they  derive 
from  his  iiljmlity;  of  tlie  opulent 
dty  of  Armagh,  for  the  local  benefits 
slic  enjoys  frbm  his  bounty ;  or  of  his 
lordship  s  successors,  to  whom  he  ^ 
^tkeathed  such  an  ample  fortune ;  but 
borry  am  1  to  say,  that  no  such  affec- 
tionate memorial  is  in  existence. 

Altbuugh  Lord  Rokeby's  virtues  will 
not  be  fcc^ten,  when  the  frail  monu- 
ments of  human  ingenuity  have  moul- 
dered into  dust,  yet  so  long  as  this  du- 
tiful tribute,  this  just  debt  is  unpaid, 
the  s^ng  contrast  of  hi?  Grace's  libe- 
rality will  add  shame  to  the  reproach, 
and  qonfirm  the  disgrace  eitl^er  in  a 
parHcular  dr  in  a  gei>eral  view.  * 

Respecting  this  ancient  see  of  Ar- 
magh, it  is  indeed  a  matter  of  sur- 
prize there  are  no  public  records.  A 
lew  books  or  papers  were  purchas- 
ed or  procuiea  from  his  friends  by 
Lord  Kokeby,  which  he  bequea^ed 
in  such  a  manner,  that  they  are  not 
easily  accessible,  being  left  to  the  co- 
veraors  of  the  library  in  trust,  the 
archbishop,  for  the  time  being,  having 
•  power  to  4ake  avay  any  of  them,  pro= 
vided  lie  gives  a  receipt,  binding  upi-n 
him  and  hFs  executoiV;  and  in  his  will 
he  adds  these' rc1narkabl<r words :  **AJj/ 
intention  is,  that  the  iihruiian,  arid 
iftc  gnvernors  nf  the  librari/,  sball  be 
trxduded  from  the  exanii nation  oftliese 
fnanuicriptff  and  that  the  trii^t  thcdl 
extend  no  further  than  to  the  mc{/m3 
if  thnr  prrsercation.*' 

The  antiquarian  must  therefore  ar- 
rest his  curiusify  ;  it  would  be  hi^hl>^ 
impro|}er,  if  not  impertment,  to  wisK 
to  hiiike  public'  their  c6hlents,  when 
a  mdn  ot  such  superior  uhdei'staudiiig 
bod  reason  lo  ctJnlide  than  to  but 
oiW  pe^^an  .in  existence,  and  which 
doubtless  he  had  every*  light  tO'  dis^ 
pose  of  as  he  thought  proper,  they 
living  been  hb  private  property.    As 


the  cause  of  tbi^  cxtraordioary  coo- 
cealment  cannot  be  explained,  it  would 
be  unjust,  and  ungenerous  in  th^  ex- 
treme to  the  memory  of  bis  Grace, 
were  we  to  impute  it  to  an^  illiberal 
motive,  as  to  sq  fNise  a  pnnciple  his 
whole  conduct  through  life  waa  a  di- 
rect contradiction. 

The  city  of  Armagh  sent  ti|fO  mem- 
bcri  to  parliament  before  the  union, 
it  now  returns  but  one;  the  Primate 
has  the  patronage  of  the  borou^. 

The  county  infirmary  is  withmtbe 
town,  and  is  very  punctually  attended 
to ;  besides  the  regular  county  charge, 
it  is  maintained  by  very  libieral  sub- 
scriptions and  some  annual  bequests. 

A  chaztfsr  school  was  founded  in 
Armagh  anno  1758,  to  which  the  Pri* 
mate  and  coviy>ration  of  Armagh  gave 
twenty  acres  of  land  for  ever,  rent 
free',  for  the  site  and  accommodation 
of  the  house.  The  first  endowment 
of  this  charity  was  a  gift  of46i.  per 
annum,  being  a  rent  chailrge  lirom 
Mrs.  Drelincourt,  widow  of  the  dean  of 
the  see ;  it  is  now  a  noble  institution  and 
the  most  extensive  of  any  of  the  kind 
in  Ireland.    '     Cootw.\  Survtff'qfArmogk. 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 
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Mera/Lvy. 

^I^HL  hour  is  nearly  arrived,    and 
X    no    purchasers    have    yet   made 
their  appeiance.    1  fear  we  shall  have  a 
duil'sale  to-da^. 

'  Jupiter.  Very  possibly.  In  the  mean 
time,  'howevef,  put  the  several  articles 
in  their  best  dress,  and  Inrush  them  up 
carefully,  that  they  may  appear  to  ad- 
vantage, and  may  invite  bidders  to  pur- 
chaic. 

Af.T.  I  shall  do  ^tery  thing  in  my 
power  to  recommend  them  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  company.  Jup.  1  see  a  firw 
coming  forwara;  you  bad  better  pre- 
|>a;-e  the  lots  and  put  the  ^^oods  in  ocder. 

Mer.  Gentlem^,  attend.  There 
will  be  no  trust. '  'Good  bills  will  be 
tUken,  and  an  allowance  of  5  per  cent 
for  ready  cash.  J«p.  B^n  with  two 
or  three  private  chaifacters:  it  is  better 
to  Teserve  persons  of  disti|iction  till 
more  purchasers  shall  be  ilssembled. 

Mer,  Here,  Gentlemen,  is  a  Very  gay 
and  costly  article^  a'  lady  of  fashion. 
Her  very  dress,    you  see,    is  almost 
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worth  ID  estate.  Bidder,  Very  nret- 
ty,  indeed.  But  wbat  occasioD  nave 
1  for  all  this  finery  ^  What  would  you 
jbave  me  do  witR  all  these  ribbands, 
and  strings,  and  trumpery  ?  Did  I 
want  an  article  indeed  such  U  a  look- 
)Qg  g^>  that  b  only  intended  to  m 
looked  at,  this  might  suit  well  enough. 

{want  a  wift,  or  a  house-keeper,  and 
.  amafrakl  1  shall  not  be  accommo- 
jdattxi  in  the  present  instance.  May 
I  ask  the  creature  a  few  questions? 

Mcr,  By  all  means.  Bid.  Pray,  Ma- 
dam,  may  I  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
vou  what  accomplishments  you.  may 
have  to  recon^mend  you.  Laajf 
Trijlc.  Acoomplishments,  Sir!  Do 
you  question  the  accomplishments  of 
a  kdy  of  my  rank  and  ^u»iton  ?  I  pro- 
test  you  put  me  quite  into  an  agitation. 
P,  I  shall  (akki,  if  (  am  not  supported  .* 
You  monster,  you  insipid  brute,  to 
insult  me  so.  Bid,  i  beg  pardon, 
but  i  meant  no  offence,  i  merely 
wished  to  know  what  you  were  good 
fbr,  before  I  bought  you. 

Jvp,  It  is  right,  iconfMnand  you  to  ao- 
swert be  gentleman  diiK^reeftly  andoivilly. 
Bid,  May  I  inquire  then  concerning  your 
qualifications?  Lady  T,  I  dress  better 
than  Lady  Fribble  and  all  the  fashiona- 
bles. I  laid  out  an  hundred  pounds 
last  wef  k  on  a  bead-dress.  BH-  ^  ^'<^^'C 
no  hundreds  for  such  purpones.  But 
i>eside8  TQur  perfect  ktiowledge  of 
dress,  what  other  good  qualities  are 
you  possessed  of?  Ladif  %  \  soent 
live  years  under  the  care  ot*  Mr^  H'^a- 
^n,  the  dancing-master.  Bid.  W«>ll» 
and  what  then?  Lmfy  T.  I  was  very 
much  hnproved.  Bid.  A  rare  perfec- 
tion truly.  Tis  to  yne  a  new  discovery, 
that  there  mtiy  be  improvement  In 
the  heels  as  well  as  the  head.  It  is  a 
good  thing,  I  find,  for  a  lady  to  he 
^le  to  jump,  and  ding,  and  kick, 
and  show  her  legs.  This  is  modem 
delicac)',  [  presume.  I  am  sat  is  tied 
with  the  humble  ambition  of  being 
able  to  toalk.  Lady  T,  I  have  studied 
Hoyle.  Bid.  Pray  what  is  th^t? 
ladu  T.  Obi  you  don't  know  Hoyle! 
Bid.  I  am  reallv  ashamed  to  say  I 
have  not  studiecl  that  author.  May 
\  take  the  liberty  of  asking  on  what 
braiich  of  science  or  liistory  he  lias 
written?  Lady  T.  Why  I  really  can- 
not  say  to  which  the  subject  belonflp> ; 
put  he  has  written  on  carcjst    Bid. 


It  b  mu^  for  compoiers  to  write  oft 
paper.    He  has  pr'mted  on  cardiy  per- 
naps  for  the  amusement  of  children. 
Lady  T.    O  you   dull  creature,   you 
mbtake  me  entirely.     The  subject  he 
has  written  on  is  cards.    Bid.  Indeed^ 
How  is  that?     Lady  T.  Why  he  has 
made  cards  the  subject  of  hW  descrip- 
tions.   Bid.  Still  unintelligible.    Ladj 
T.  Why,  can't  you  comprehend  that 
he  has  described  how  to  play  cards? 
Bid.  Truly  no  ;  pray  what  are  caids? 
L9dy  T.  S  ou  don'l  know  what  cards 
are  ?   They  arc  bits  of  pasteboard  that 
have  different  figures  stamped  upon 
titem.     Bid.  So  then  your  author  has 
*writtcix  about  these  stamped  pieces  of 
pasteboard!      Lady  T.  Helm.     Bid. 
And  what  has  he   said  at>out  them? 
La{fy  T.  He  has  described  the  way  of 
playing  them.     Bid.   Playing  them; 
pray,  what  is  that?    LaduT.  Why,  i 
really  do  not  know  how  1  shall  answer 
that  question  ;  generally  when  you  play 
cards  you  tltfow  them 'down  and  take 
them  up.    Bid.  So  this  author  whom 
you  have  studied  has  taught  you  how 
to  throw  bits4>f  pasteboard  aoout  the 
room.    '1  his  may  do  well  enough  for 
children ;   but  1  can't  see  how  grown 
pefS9ns    can   be    entertained    by    it. 
What  is  the  use  of  throwmg  the  cardi 
ab^ut  as  you  have  described  ?    Lady  T. 
To  win  money.     Bid,  How  is  that? 
Lady  T.  Why' what  is  lost  by  one  is 
gained  by  another.    Bid.  t  understand 
you  not,  nor  can  1  comprehend  what 

fain  or  loss  there  cnn  be  in  this  diiidi^n 
usiness,  farther  than  the  loss  of  — 
lime.  Lady  T.  I  gain  sometimes. 
Bid,  And  lose  sometnnes  I  suppose! 
Lady  T.  O  yes ;  one  cannot  ahvays  win,  • 
It  was  only  last  week  that  Mr.  Sharp, 
the  actor,  won  from  me  a  cool  lum- 
chred,  at  cribbajre ;  but  it  was  merely 
an  accident.  Bid.  A  singular  accident, 
truly.  A  few  such  accidents  would 
soon  empty  my  purse.  I  fear  \ou  have 
not  studied  your  author  to  advantage. 
But  may  1  have  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing your  other  accomplishments  ?  Ltidy 
K  I  flirt  with  the  young  men  to  the 
euiry  of  all  my  female  ac(jiiaintance. 
I  delight  in  liavinghalf  a-dozen  making 
lore  to  me  at  once.  Bid.  A  hand- 
some recommendation,  truly.  You 
must  be  greatly  benefited  by  having 
a  parcel  ot  danglers  dancmg  attendance 
upon  you.    But  how  have  you  impror 
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«d  yoar  mixMd  ?  Have  you^stor^  it  with 
iiseful  knowledge?     lM(bf  T,  .1  tlalter 
jnyself  I  am  welt  iufornietr   1  have  rea<l  - 
ToiD  Jones,  the  Arabian  Nights,    and 
Tf  ifttrani  bhaiMJy.   1  gei^f  rally  read  tiie  -> 
dcatlij^  and  mdrriage^  and  tiie  lashions 
for  tlie  month,  uiu  of  the  News  papers 
Bid.  i  am  satiated  as  to  your  infoima- 
lion.  What  b  your  employniifiit  for  the- 
day?  LudifT,  O,  I  riseat  il  or  12.  A^ 
ter  breaklast  I  dress,  and  am  ready  to 

go  out  at  2  or  3.  (  spend  a  couple  of 
Durs  dropping  card$  or  »boppiii|;  or 
J  ramble  about  the  flishionable  part» 
oi  the  town.  I  (line  M  6  or  7 ;  after. 
\i  bich  1  go  to  the  play  or  to  a  parU^. 
Jf  1  go  to  the  play  1  converse  the 
most  of  the  night  with  Mr.  Fudge. 
Mr.  Fudge  is  a  dear  qreature,  he  lu)$I 
always  something  to  say  that  makes 
one  laugh.  1  fear  be  will  win  mj'  heart 
after  a)l.  jf  it  be  npt  play  mgiit,  I 
sip  a  cup  of  colfee  at  9  or  10,  play 
cards  for  '2  or  3  bouii»,  sup  at  I ,  ait^ 
go  to  bed  between  -2  and  3  in  \k% 
morning.  Bid,  Hliat  do  you  ask  for 
her?  Mtr.  ^50.  Does  any  one  bid 
more?  Bidj  '1  is  too  ipuch.  JMl  give* 
you  10  for  her.  TJl  make  ^pinethnig 
by  these  f^e^-^aws  and  baul)le^t  ana 
ril  part  with  her  to  Mr.  Fudge  for.  a 
ffw  pounds  more.  ./irp.  liike  her  at 
the  price,  it  is  not  likely  we  shall 
get  a  belter  bid*  Bid.  iliere  is  tiie 
money  in  Hellast  Notes.  MIer.  Very 
good,  they  pabs  with  me  as  reariily  a» 
national  notes,    both   in   Ueaveu  and 

hell. 

Mtr.  Now,  gentlemen,    I  am  ROJng 
to  set  up  lite,  si)«rn,  j^jllantrj,  evtsy. 
tliint^greit,    oobie,  and  (Ut^ltm^;    tlie 
pride  of  the  ball,  tlie  assembly,  ,and< 
tnc  tair  hex;  pall  him  buck,  or  bloo4,. 
oi"  any  tiling  you  plea^?.    Bid.  I'ray,: 
Sir,    uhat  g(Kxl  c|ualuirs  have  you^ 
I  uck.  Good  qualit.es,    hir?     Do  \ou, 
s«s|ie:t  me  ot  any  bad?    Zounds,  *Sir>' 
>ou  want  to  insutt  me.    'I  ake  care  ^r^, 
Hwas  onlv  yesterday  1  cafltrd  a  jienlle- 
jaaii  out  R?causc  he  said  the  eavih  was- 
round,  while  1  swore  it  was  a  pyramid. 
Hid.  I  t)eg  pardon,   1  merely  want  to 
know  wiiat  1  ha\e  before  1  piucliase. 
Buck.  Look  here  bir,    did  you  ever « 
see  so  lane  a  leg  and  thigh  in   your 
life?     Look  how  m^at  that  panta'looii 
sits  to  my  figure?   /lliere's  siyle  for- 
you  ;  l^m  ibe  lad  for  t^  ladies,  iiamme. 
aid.  VVbot  is  your  em^|o^  ment  r  Buck. . 


0  you  boHentotl   Frnployment  for  a 

rntleman  of  my  blpo^  and  spirit  * 
have  no  employment;  Jl  sconi  em- 
ploymeat.  Bid'  'J hen  liow  do  yo»i 
b>)end  your  time?  Buck,  n>y  chief 
business,  Sh'»  i«  attending  the  lad:es. 
J  ^  to  be  found  at  ait  places  of  fashion- 
able resort;  at  balls,  assemblies,  ope- 
ras, theatres,  taverns,  &c.  &c.  aoi 
sometimes  even  at  that  stupid  plaie 
church,  if  it  lieppen  to  be  tlie  Um. 
bid.  FrOffi  your  a|>pearance  I  should 
suppose  you  spent  a  great  deal  .of  nao- 
ney.  Buck.  O  lord  no,  1  am  an  eco- 
nomist, i  must  to  be  sure  appear  like 
other  people.  I  get  a  new  suit  of 
clothes  only  once  or  twice  a  month ; 

1  keep  a  curricle  and   a   few  blood 
horses,  a  pack  of  bounds  and  four  or 
fire  fine  hunters ;   1  spend  50  or  «£60 
now  and  then  at  an  entertainment,  and 
lose  sometimes  a  hundred  or  two  at 
dice  or  billiards;  I  visit  Bath,  Brighton, 
or  liarrowgate,  by  a  time,  or  takca 
trip  to   London   sometimes ;    but  all 
that  costs  only  .a  thousand  or  two.     I 
keep  a  brace    of   fine  girls  when   i 
caj)  get  then^    and  they  to  be  sure 
cost .  me  «ometl>ing ;'  but   d — n   my 
blood,  to  be  out  of  the  fa^bioo,  1  wouki 
as  soon    be  oUt  of.  the  world.      Hid^ 
Now   where  do  you  lind  moiiev    to 
meet  all  your  experts?  -  Buck.  0  yni 
old  ass!    a  gentleman  of  my  ligce 
think  about  money  \    Why  you  block- 
head  when  that  okl  screw  my  talher 
won't  remit  me,   I  live  by  my  ways 
and  my  means,  and  damme  me  if  t  ver 
1  want  a  fine  girl  or  a  bottle  of  whie. 
Bid.  1  won*t  have  him  at  any  money. 
Buck.  Not  liave  me  !  yon  old  conun- 
dnnn !  \ou  never  s«iw  the  like  of  me 
in  you  life.     Hid.   Iruly  1  never  did. 
Huck.  1   drive  in  nicer  style  than  any 
buck  in  London.    I  knocked  up  four 
horses  at  Uie  last  steeple  chase  ;  I  am 
fully    acquainted    Mitl^    all     the     fa- 
shions ;  in  short  I  am  caressi d  by  at 
(he   men,  and  adored    by  all  the  hi* 
dies.     Bid.     I  would  not    take  hin<, 
were  I  to  get  bini  for  uotlung-     Afr*-. 
Does  any  oihct  bidder   otfet  himselfi 
2d,  Bid.*  Would  he  answer  to  be  my 
gropi)),  or  to  attrnd  at  taWe. }    1  sec 
hts  bools  are  tindy  yamiahod.     Per- 
Iwps    he    could    c'ean  my  shoes  I 

hicr.  V\\  not  promise  for  him.  1  ake 
him  at  what  you  think  he  is  wo>-Ui. 
Bid,  IHl  give  five  tenpeu^ies  for  iiiiu. 
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Mer,  Talt<^'huD,  I  am  glad  to  get 
<]uit  of  Jiimi  ibr  he  has  disturbed  im 
lU  moroing,  s«i^aring  ami  talking  like 
a  fool.  His  tougue  has  not  htkn  at 
r«tf  live  minutes,  these  two  hottrs^ 
uu))bllog  out  nons^use  iu  hea{>9>  and 
alnising  every  bixly  about  hhn— -Gen- 
tiemeii,  1  am  now  going  to  give  you 
ii  treat.  Here  is  a  prct:ious  attide, 
iiideed ;  nothing  less  1  as&ttre  you, 
tiian  Ihe  ceiebr;^ed  Mn.  Xiary  Anne 
Cl-ke.  A.Z. 

7V  l-e  continued. 


For  the  Belfaat  MotUhly  Afagflzine. 

IN  the  Bcposiiory  of  Theolog}'  and 
general     l^iteiiiture    for    the     last 
niontli,  1    find  tlie  follawing  just  cen- 
sure on    TUunias    Clarkson,    for    Iiis 
uaiit  of  discrimiiialion    of    character, 
uben,  in   his  History  of  the  Abolition 
o(  the  SKive  Trade,  he  equally  praises 
i'ox  and  Pitt  for '  the  Uiirbi  tijey  res- 
pectively took  in  tliat  business.    The 
remarks    are  so    congenial   wilh    my 
o^n,  on  reading  that    generally  inte- 
re>tiDg    work,  that  1  beg  permission 
for  ibcir  insertion  \sx  your  next  num- 
ber.    The  finesse  of  the  ©ne  litates- 
)iian  fbnm  a  coriti;ast  with  the.  decid- 
i*<i  nn-asures  of  the  other.    Kor  should 
prJse  be  w.th-held  from  l^ord  Gren- 
viiie,  whose  last  public  act  in  office, 
Mas  procuring  the  royal  assent  to  the 
art  which  stamped  th«s  nefarious  trade 
with  legislative  reprobation.    This  one 
circumstance    shows    how    legislative 
assemblies  iii.th^  present  day  arp  in* 
flnenced,  and    how  obsequious,  they 
Jire  to   the  nod  of  the   minister    for, 
itje  time  being.      The    reason  'for  a- 
bolisliing  this  trade  in  1791  and  1792 
^ere  as  forcible^  as  in*  1806-  but  in 
tiie  former    years   truth    and   iustic^ 
>.leaded  iri  vain  ;  and  iu  ISuti  tne  iust 
wid    necessary    measure  was  earned, 
because  Fox  and  Greu viiie,  being  mi- 
bi>ters,   were  honest  men. 

A  KEAi>K&. 

'•  Mr.  Pitt  was  a  speech  maker,  and 
could  declaim  as  well  upon  tlic  enor- 
mities of  the  SlaVe-trade,  as  upon  tlie 
horrors  of  Jacobinism.  His  eloquence 
in  behalf  of  the  A/ridaa.%  in  the  year* 
1700  and  1792,  captivated  both  his 
fdendi  and  enemies.  But  why,  it  may 
Je  asked,  ,did  he  not  Uie  his  almost 
/tesL»tib)9  laflb^Qce  to  iboMi  the  evil  ^ 


^  «>  pailwticaHy  depldreit  ^  W«9  b€ 
strong  only  mk  the  tid^  m  tyranny  iktd 
«|gR!9^ioii  ^  it  mui^  be  a  subject  of 
mettntMy  retkokm  to  tiis-^dmiren 
to  thinkt  tHht  lAct  ai  bis  decUvdtioM 
and  prote:itulion«,.  he  permitted  tb» 
BntiU)  slave  tnuck  to  ivpccease  from 
an  importation  ot  25,000  to  an  im()or«- 
tation  of  57,000  Mgroes  in  two  years, 
tnding  17|»8,  by  the  cap»ui<  ot  ibt 
Dutch  and  oilier  tieitleiiients.  if  he 
bad  .iHMied  ia  1797  the  crder  of 
ct>uncit  id05,  above  30,000  negroes 
uer  annum  would  have  .been  saved^! 
\\kit  Mr.'Ptt^  uho  was  prime  rm« 
aihter  of  thH  ooootry,  W!tb  boundUa^ 
power,  fur  twenty  year*,  couW  not, 
or  would  not  eHecl,  was  accumplisb« 
ed  by  the  fr'ox  and  Grm viiie  mmis-' 
tl-y,  which  existed  itoi  -so  m;.ny 
months.  i3iit  with  th^eni  the  matter 
was  taken  up  on  principle,  and  f  tiey 
staked  tiiehr  very  being  upon  it.  On«' 
of  their  lint  measures  Mas  to  restrict 
the  trade  ;  the>'  went  on  impairing-  itt 
by  degrees,  and  pledging  the  1h >t1^e, 
and  preparing  tbe  cx>ui)trY  for  its  aa-* 
iifhiiation';  and  their  very  last  act*-' 
was  the  glorious  bill  which,  wiped 
away  thi«  disgrarefol  trailic.  And 
have  they  to  divide  tlie  hbnour 
of  this  benevolent  work  with  ^theii^ 
piedecessonj,  who,  while  they  taiked 
about  it,  did  nothing  to  forwaid*  it  ? 
1-^  Mr.  Ciai'kson  answrf  this  que*-* 
lion,  who  with  art  unpropriely  mo-t* 
giaiing,  and  injustice  most  shumehu, 
dedicates  his  admirable  ••  Historv  of 
tke  Abolition,"  equally  to  the  inanes 
of  Pitt  and  Fox.  Mr.  Fox's  friend* 
disdain  the  conrpUment,  and  tiie  de-* 
ditalioa  will  ever  be  an  ey^-sorre  in ' 
a  work,  which  in  other  respcttjr,  be-' 
nevolence  would  contcmpiate  >8vith 
unatidyed  pleasure." 

J'or  the  Bet/usl  Montitltf  Magazine,,   • 

taE  ANCIENT  MUSJC  OF  IRELAND  A- 
DAPTfcD  TO  TUB  I  lAKO  FOKTE. 

Mr.  Bu.'^ting  i*  at  present  in- 
London  bu|>eriiitending  lliis  Ioj  g  exr 
pected  collection,  wh  cli  i^  now  m  - 
the  Press,  and  wfll  shortlv  be  pub- 
lished wilh  the  highest  embfHi>hment 
of  London  Engra^nngs.  As  the  scope 
of  this  laborious  nndartaking,  to  which 
Mr.  Burling  hi4  -  devoted  at  least 
.4cvcnte<h  jFcait,  may  not  b^  known 
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to  some  of  y&xt  rptder«»  the  foltoving 
acoouut  of  It  will  bt  accepuble. 
A  SvBscaiacit. 

IT  is  to  eomprdieDdf  »  nearly  as 
practicable*  tlie  entite  body  of  the 
aiicieiit  Music  of  this  country ;  tbe 
whole  making  an  aggregate  of  about 
au  hundred  and'iifty  melodies. 

A  number  of  origmtl  song^  will  be 
addedt  in  their  native  language  and 
character,  with  pro^e  iranskuioiis  ;  and 
f>r  several  of  the  fioe^it  airs,  arranged 
for  the  voice  with  an  instrumental  ac- 
Companimeiit»  English  words  are  pre- 
pared by  Thomas  CampbelU  E^q.  and 
Oibers  of  acknowledgeti  talents. 

It  will  coniain  an  old  Iriali  lesson 
and  pceludc*  played  in  this  kingdom 
for  several  general  ions,  and  laltirly, 
by  Dennis  Hempsbn»  the  Harper  of 
Magilliean,  from  wlK>m  it  was  taken 
down  snortly  before  his  decease :  aluo 
two  celebrated  Irish  airs^  with  their 
ancient  variuiinru,  a*"  practised  On 
the  Harp  fic»r  muny  years. 

With  these  are  to  be  given*  an  o- 
riginal  melody,  or  recitative,  which 
tbe  compiler  had  tlte  fortune  to  dis- 
cover, as  sung  in  artless  strains  by  tbe 
al)ortgines  ot  dilferent  parts  of  Ire- 
land, to  the  OssfANic  lamentation  of 
the  celebrated  2)e-)ffOfe"  CArtVdre; 

for  the  sons  of  \X(^<iC\)  (Unneach) 
together  with  a  very  ancieut  Highland 
air,  a  retnuant  of  tlie  music  to  which 
similar  poems  have  been  sung. 

The  music  will  be  accompanied  by 
an  extensive  Memoir  on  the  Harp, 
of  ancient  and  modem  times.  Id  this 
various  original  matter  will  be  found 
on  a  subject  at  once  curious  and  little 
explored— Particularly,  the  distinctive 
dilierence  between  the  music  of  ire- 
land  and  that  of  neightK>urin^  countries. 
An  account  of  the  principles  upon 
which  the  Irish  Harp  is  tuned  and 
played— of  a  multiplicity  of  technical 
tenns  in  the  Irish  language,  respecting 
Uie  instrument;  its  proportions,  and 
measurements,  as  Well  us  tbe  alterations 
It  has  undergone  fh»m  the  Saxon  times 
to  the  present — ^I'he  affinity  of  the 
present  Harp  to  still  more  ancient 
instruments  will  be  traced,  particularly 
to  tlie  harp  of  E^yj^ian  Thebes.  A 
comparative  view  ts  t&ken  of  the  prin- 
cipal stringed  instrtmients  of  antiquity ; 
^f^   an    mquiry  into    the    i^ighl^nd 


and  Lowland  music  of  Scotland  ;  wHb 
an  historical  account  of  the  Bagpipe. 

Tbe  predominant  object  throughout 
has  been  to  present  the  music,  ut^ 
aduUeraUdt  for  which  thb  island  vas 
celebrated  from  remote  ages,  and 
which  occasioned  the  Harp  to  be 
quartered  in  her  arms.  It  has  fal- 
len to  the  lot  of  the  Compiler  to  res- 
cue many  airs,  that  in  their  native 
simplicity,  lead,  directly  to  the  heart, 
whei\  they  were  on  the  point  of  being 
lost  for  ever,  llie  only  repositories 
of  them  some  years  ago  nave  paid  tbe 
debt  of  nature,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  undertaking,  leaving 
hardly  a  successor  in  their  art 

From  th;s  imperfect  abstract  of  a 
plan  to  which  the  Compiler  has  de- 
voted so  great  a  portion  of  his  life, 
it  will  appear  that  his  aim  has  Ih^d 
to  gratify  the  curiosity  of  the  Anti- 
quarian, as  well  as  to  entertain  the 
lover  of  music. 

The  whole  is  to  be  contained  in  two 
volumes  folio,  and  an  octavo  volume, 
with  elegant  engravings  to  elucidate 
different  nart^  of  the  subject.  'Ihc 
music  ana  engravings  to  be  proiluc- 
ed  in  tlie  best  style  of  the  LoikIod 
Press. 

The  work  is  to  be  adorned  by  ^ 
drawing  of  the  most  beautiful  liarp 
that  has  ever  been  discovered  in 
Ireland ;  greatly  superior  in  con- 
struction and  omament,  to  that  pre- 
served in  the  nluseum  of  Trinity  Col- 
lege, Dublin,  as  the  Harp  of  an  an- 
cient Irish  monarch,  rlate  II.  A 
representation  of  the  ancient  Irisfr 
Harp,  played  by  pennis  ^empsen,  of 
whom  an  accurate  portrait  was  taken 
sometime  before  his  death.  Plate  III. 
is  to  contain  drawings  of  the  stringed 
instrunients  of  antiquity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  comparing  and  appreciating 
tHe  principles  of  their  construction  with 
those  of  the  instrument  under  review. 
Plate  IV.  will  exhibit  diagrams  oC 
the  musical  instruments  of  the  mid- 
dle ages  and  more    modern  periods. 

A  work  on  such  a  subj^t,  so  dif- 
ficult and  expensive  in  execution, 
conducted  by  a  person  of  whose  mii» 
sical  attainments  there  js  only  one 
opinion,  has  h^  demands  on  tha 
patronage'  of  every  gentleman  and 
scholar,  independently  of  ever}-  mimical 
practitioner.     X^f^ijE^^^   ^^^  ^^ 
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still  more  the  revcreoce  of  every 
IribhiMn  for  the  most  ancient  relKjue* 
of  his  country,  are  in  some  degree 
iovolved.  Ttiesc  remains  of  other 
times  almost  any  where  else,  would  not 
to  this  day  have  remained  in  obscurity, 
it  wiil  therefore  give  wtistattion  to 
announce  tliat  the  Work  has  excited 
a  btrong  interest  thro.ughout  the  unit- 
ed kingdom,  particularly  in  Great 
Britain,  where  the  subscription  is  re- 
ceiving warm  encouragement. 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

ON  THE  CULTURE  OF  POTATOES. 

AS  the  drill  culture  of  Potatoes  has 
forseveral  years  past  been  gaining 
ground  in  tiiis  country,  and  the  Land- 
b'jlders  are  now  generally  convinced 
uf  its  superiority  over  the  lazy- bed 
mode,  both  as  to  produce  and  expense, 
1  was  surprized  to  see  in  No.  6,  of 
the  Magazine,  a  statement  said  to  be 
tiken  from  Rawson's  Survey  of  Kildare, 
representing  the  laz  v-bed  way  as  most 
profitable. 

I  have  looked  into  the  extract  as 
it  b  given  in  the  MagcMne  for  Sep- 
tember, and  find  the  statement  is  fair- 
ly made  on  one  acre  in  the  drill  or  rather 
i>aok  mode,  and  one  acre  in  the  lazy- 
bed  way ;  in  the    fir^t    there  appears 
a  proiit  of  -f2l  I   I,  and  in  the  latter 
only  ^1  6  8.     How    the  Gentleman 
from  Castle-Upton  could  make   such 
a  mistake  as  to  imagine  that  the  last 
statement  was  for  eight  acres,    when 
the  author  of  the  work  expressly  says 
he  has  given  it    for   one    acre  only, 
1  am  at  a  loss  lo  conjecture.     Surd/ 
no  person  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
expense   of  pla6iing  Potatoes  w»th  the 
spade,  could    think  that    eight  acres 
could  be  done  m  that    way,    at  the 
small  expeik^e  of  ^2  3  4    (very  little 
more  tlun  live  shillings  per  acre)  or 
that  the  seed  useil  would  amount  to 
nomorethan  ofi  0  0  (not  live  bushel* 
to  the  acre).    Ihe  only  article  of  ex- 
pense that  seems    extravagant    is  the 
Jlun^— J'^O  loads  to  an    acre    Is  cer- 
tainly a  greater  quantity  thiui  we  are 
inuielubit  of  applying  in  this  country, 
but  if  only  one  half  of  the  dung  was 
to  be  taken   into    the    statement,    it 
would  still  leave  a  balance  of  .tM:^  7  9 
in  favour  of  the  bank  culture,  a  sum 
sufficiently  great  to  induce  any  farmer 
to  give  it  a  fair  tr'ial. 

BELFAST  MAG.  NO.  VIH. 


As  to  the  advice  given  the  Editor 
of  rejectmg  all  anonymous  communi- 
cations, he  will  know  what  value  to 
»et  upon  it.  If  Magazines  and  such 
other  periodical  work»  in  this  coankry, 
at  least,  were  to  receive  nothing  but 
what  had  signatures,  I  am  lifaid 
their  numbeis  would  be  very  scantijy 
supplied  with  materials  for  the  in- 
struction or  amusement  of  the  public. 

1  have  always  thought  that  the  value 
of  such  communications  ought  to  be 
estimated  by  the  importance  of  the 
subject  and  the  houndness  of  tlie  rea- 
soning employed,  and  not  the  name 
of  the  author. 

The  Farmer's  Magazine,  published  in 
Edinburgh,  is  prmcipally  composed  of 
anonymous  pieces,  and  )et  ii  is  held  in 
great  estimation,  and  is  judt^ed  lo  have 
materially  served  tlie  cause  of  Agri- 
culture; having  such  a  precedent  I 
must  beg  leave  to  subscribe  myself  • 
March  1,  1809.  A  FARMER  • 

To  the  Editor  (f  the  Belfast  Magazine. 

SIR,  ,  , 

1  LATELY  observed  a  proposal, 
made  by  a  Coirespondent  to  one 
of  the  London  Magazines,  that  all  per- 
stm-i  who  were  acquainted  with  sue 
ce^sful  cases  of  tiie  aupU.  ation  of  any 
of  tlie  popular  remedies  used  througii 
the  country,  shopld  make  them  kno^.i 
to  the  public,  witn  the  proper  voucners 
through  the  medium  of  some  of  the  peri- 
odical publications :  I  also  find  thac 
it  has  been  adopted  and  acted  upon, 
and  that  several  cases  of  common 
rtmedies  have  been  already  published. 
Such  a  plan  1  think  would  be  etiuwlly, 
useful  here,  and  therefoie  I  taketiio 
liberty  of  lecommendiug  to  you,  to 
make  kaown  your  wish  to  reie.vo 
communications  of  this  nature.  I 
would  also  go  f.irlher,  avid  invite 
communications  not  only  ot  cases  in 
which  they  have  succeeded,  but  als  i 
where  they'  have  failed.  1  he  ada^e. 
Fthx  t^w^m  faciunt  nlieua  pericula  cautuu  , 
is  no  where  so  applicable  as  in  tbeca^c 
of  experimental  medicine,  in  whicii 
the  tailure  or  suci^es  ofa  remedy  cU- 
pends  as  much  on  the  mode  and 
t  ircumstance«  of  the  application  a^ 
its  intrmsic  qualities.  If  yon  accede* 
to  this  hint,  I  tloubt  not,  but  th.)t 
it  will  be  the  means  of  furnishings  the 
public  with  some  ncvf  andinlereslAig 
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Kiforraation  on    a  subject    on    which 
all  are   concerned*    the    preservation 
and  restoration  of  health.       1  am  Sir 
Yours,    Obsoletus. 

T6  the  Editor  qf  the  Bejfast  Maga  zine, 
sm, 

PERMIT  me  to  add  a  few  cursory 
observations  to  an  interesting  Pa- 
per in  your  last  Month^s  Magazine,  on 
tiiat  staple  article  of  the  Irish  export 
trade,  butter.     1  have    no  doubt  of 
the    success    which    would    attend  a 
tnal    of  Dr.  Anderson's  receipt,  and 
J    truly    hope    that  it   may  become 
general.     Ihe    ordinary    process    at 
present   m    use  in    this    country,  in 
jnaking  butter,  is,  after  the  parts  which 
constitute  that  deliglufulaliment  have 
been  separated  from  the  milk,  to  wash 
the    mass   well  in    cold    water,    and 
vUen  the    due    quantity    of    salt    is 
Worked  into  It,  lay  it  by  for  use.     1 
have  lately  (indeed  by  accident)  been 
informed  of  anoU>er  method  which  is 
practised  in  some  parts  of  the  counties 
ot  Wexford,  and  Carlow,  and  I  hear  lia« 
been  attended  with  considerable  success. 
Ihe  manner  is    very    simple,  and 
It  strikes  me  too    as    extremely  pro- 
bable that  it  was  the  ancient  way  of 
treatmg  it    The  butter,  on  taking  it 
out  of  the  churn,   is    laid    on  a  Hat 
stone  or  marble  slab,  and  worked  or 
beat  very  well  until  die  whole  of  the 
miik  IS   supposed  to   have   escaped  ; 
the  salt  IS  then  used  and    the  buit.r 
IS  fit  foi-  immediate   use  or  keeping, 
and    if    I    am    correctly     intormed, 
resists^  rancidity  much  longer  than  when 
worked   in  the  usual   way  with  water. 
Perhaps  the  water  being  a  much  iiuer 
ttuid,  penetrating  into  the  porous  pans 
of  the  butter,  and   it    being  difficult 
to  expel  it  altogether,  causes  the  dis- 
afcreeable  etifcct  mentioned,    but  this 
IS  mere  speculation. 

1  he  county  Carlow  butter  has  long 
been  esteemed  in  the  sister  eoimtry, 
and  bears  a  much  higher  price  iu  its 
n.etropolis  than  a.-iy  other  Irish,  the 
Cork  rose  not  excepted,  and  such 
IS  the  opinion  that  they  enterUin  of 
lU  [>eculiar  goodness,  and  the  higli 
^ame  U  has  acquired,  that  the  Mer- 
chants m  the  neighbouring  seaports 
*uid  It  their  interest  to  brand  all 
their  prime  butter  casks  with  the  name, 
ti»e  consequence  is  that  more  is  sold 
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in  London  as  Carlow,  than  is  made  in 
the  cfmnty. 

The  great  and  almost  only  cause 
of  the  indiftereni  quaiity  of  a  large 
portion  of  this  country  butter  is  1  am 
persuaded,  owing  to  the  poverty  of 
the  dairy-men.  Often  have  I  entered 
the  peasant's  wnetcned  cabin,  and  be^ 
held  the  children,  pigs,  poaltr>%  &c. 
scrambling  promiscuously  on  tne' 
ground,  the  family's  lowly  bed  of  straw 
m  one  Corner,  while  their  vcsseb  of 
milk  placed  on  a  few  sticks  set  up 
in  the  ground,  and  a  cross  one  or 
two  at  the  top,  lay  in  another,  and 
the  Kouse  so  tilled  with  smoke  a* 
almost  to  threaten  suffocation. 

The  few  cows  also  uhichthev  pos- 
sess  are  generally  so  very  limited, 
that  to  have  a  sofficient  quantity  o 
cream  for  a  churning,  they  hold  it 
over  so  long,  and  the  wooden  keaves, 
being  1  am  afraid  seldom  well  scald- 
ed. It  acquires  in  addition  to  the 
smoky,  a  scarcely  less  disagreeable  taste. 
1  mubt  mention  a  practice  resorted 
to  here  by  the  butter  merchants,  to 
prevent  the  fr^nrket  prices  rising  too 
rapidly  ;  it  cannot  be  condemned  too 
severely.  I  am  not  quite  certain  a* 
to  its  bdng  confined  to  this  place 
atone,  but    1  trust  it,  is  the  case. 

A  bribe,  or  whimper  as  it  is  called, 
of  so  much  a  cask,  is  given;  it  gene- 
rally runs  from  6  to  12s.  and  the 
seller  of  the  butter,  whether  the  cask 
be  large  or  otherwise,  obtains  it 

This  as  I  before  mentioned,  keeps 
down  the  nnmin(4  price  here,  aud 
the  real  one  in  the  country  town>^ 
that  look  to  tills  place,  as  a  mart 
for  their  butter.  But  the  practice 
leaves  such  a  glaring  temptation  open 
to  the' fanner's  sons,  or  servants  09 
the  xchUper  is  so  easilu  reduced^  not 
taking  to  account  (as  1  imagine)  the 
evident  injubtice  of  the  custom,  that 
it  ought  to  be  discouraged  as*  much 
as  possible.  Recluse. 

H^ater/ord,  Mnnk  IP,  1809. 

For  ihe  Belfast  Afnnthly  Magazine. 

THF  CHAttAC+RR  OFTMf  FRBKCH  f.ADirS"... 
BVAN  AMERICA  N  CITIZEN,  Who  LIV]^I>  IH 
FRAN'CS  SEVERAL  YEARS,  ANS>  ON  VRIISC 
Arm  the  EMtRESt»HKRSELF  SOMETrMES 
PPTr.>rED  TO  LEAN. 

WKLLdidStwne  say,  that  nothing- 
here  was  salinue  but  tlie  go- 
vernment, fofcijj^dlr^^^gr^anceto*' 
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indemnify  tbemsetTes  for  (his  exclusion 
trom  the  'J  hroiie,  have  seized  on  the 
mosl despotic  pouer,  and  rule  over  ibcir 
subjects  with  absolute  sway. 

A  pretty  woman  in  France  is  a  so- 
vereign pi  iiM:e  u  iu>  knows  neither  re- 
sHlance  iior  cnntroul.  She  is  an  am- 
bitious potentate,  that  makes  cooque«'& 
aiul  cedes  them,  an(i  will  exchange 
a  subject  as  a  proviniAk  Jo  the  midnt 
^i  her  circle  she  is  a  law-giver,  and 
ht-r  decrees,  like  the  prochmiatiDiis  of 
King  Henry  the  Eighth,  have  the  full 
Jorce  of  acts  of  parliament.  At  her 
toilet  »he  holds  her  levee. — \\\\\^xhoudi*'^r 
s-lie  gives  priviite  audiei.ce,  and  in  her 
M  she  receives  her  miuisters.  She 
las  &vouritesandoi!iceis  ot  state,  and 
couiirms  her  honours  wiih  a  kiss  of 
Wrhand.  Her  train  is  filled  with  rivul 
courtiers  aini  zealous  expectants,  whom 
sbe  keeps  in  peace  and  civility  by  her 
sovereign  authority.  Her  forces,  like 
her  ways  and  means,  are  inexhaustible, 
bhc  pays  her  servants  witJi  a  smile,  and 
iubdues  her  enemies  with  a  frown.  She 
makes  war" with"  the  art:llery  of  her 
j-ves,  and  peace  she  seals  with  the 
impression  of  her  lips.  Rebels  and 
mair'cuntents  she  punishes  with  exile 
or  death  as  the  case  may  be.  She 
prixecls  learning,  science  and  the  arts. 
Authors  submit  ttieir  works  to  her, 
aiul  artists  implore  her  patn  nage.  Slje 
r«»cei\es  ihe  homage  of  the  gay,  of 
Jhe  grave,  of  the  old,  and  ol  the  >oung. 
'Ihe  sage,  the  hero,  the  wit  and  the 
jmilosopher,  all  range  themselves  uruler 
l»»*r  banners  and  obey  her  law>.  As 
u>  her  capacities,  she  is  but  an  eie- 
uani  liule  variety  of  man.  \\^\  titles 
iire  uiidi^puied.  Ask  whose  hou^e 
th.l  i« — it  belongs  lo  MudUnnv  une 
ttiie.  Ha$  she  a  huslrand?  i  caji.*t  sa>  : 
I  ieyer  saw   any. 

.  ^Vill  you  have  a  more  familiar  in- 
stance? i  was  sitting  at  ihe  lire  side 
^i'U  my  wile — a  traclesn.an  brought 
'"  a  pair  of  boots — I  a>ked  if  tltey 
^♦•rciny  boots.     1  do  not  know,   sir. 


I  believe  they  are  for  the  husband 
of  Madame.  Ipqulre  who  is  that 
cavalier.     He  is    of    the    society    cf 

Madame She    is     the    sun    of  a 

sphere,  and  ^1  her  plaoets  and  sa- 
tellites waltze  round  her — and  hei* 
voice  is*  the  masic  of  the  sphere. 
'I'aught  from  her  infancy  to  please, 
and  conKcious  of  her  power  by  its 
effects,  she  wears  the  air  of  acknow- 
ledged superiority  and  receives  man's 
submission  as  lier  due.  Yet  ever 
zealous  to  extend  her  empire,  ever 
active  in  maintaining  it,  she  nealects 
no  art,  no  charm,  no  seduction.  When 
she  moves,  it  is  all  grace — when  she 
sings,  it  is  all  sentiment — when  she 
look.^,  it  is  all  expression — when  she 
languishes,  it  is  alt  softness — uhen  she 
froiicks,  it  is  aU  not — when  she  si^hs, 
it  IS  all  teudernebs — when  she*  smiles 
it  is  all  happiness — and  when  she 
laughs  it  is  ail  mirth  :  She  is  good- 
humoured  from  philosophy,  and  kind 
from  calculation.  Her  beauty  is  her 
treasure,  and  she  knows  that  all  ill 
humours  impair  it,  she  therefore  shuns 
strong  emotions,  and  becomes  tipon 
priiKiple  dispassionate  and  cold,  for 
her  ambition  is  to  be  adored  aiid 
not  to  love — HbUl,  hold )  I  hear  you 
exclaim — then  she  is  a  coquette! 
Alack-a-day,  my  friend,  and  it  isevenso. 
But  let  justice  ever  guide  my  pen. 
However  coquettish  these  fascinating 
beings  may  oe;  however  generally 
they  may  be  charged  with  gallantry, 
and  1  am  no  knight- errant,  nor  bound 
lo  prove  the  contrary ;  yet  I  believe 
many  there  are  wh.)  spe^.k  of  them 
unfaiVly  and  *•  fancy  raptures  thirt  they 
never  knew."  And  I  think  I  can 
assure  you  that  there  are  in  France 
as  alie'ctionaie  antl  lailhlul  wives,  as 
tender  and  aitentive  mothers,  as  in 
any  other  country  of  the  eavth.  Such, 
however  are  not  nati;rally  the  first  to 
piTseni  tlKMiiselveao  the  .cquaintanc« 
of  the  sirang'er  or  the  traveller. 

n.  w. 
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'^PllE  coinuicnioraiion  of  tieparled 

jk.    worth  Is  a  debt  due  no  it'>s  \o  the 

Uwjg  tiiiui  to  the  deaO,   ai.d   ii  would 


he  unjust  to  tlie  ptesent  age  to  stiflTei: 
the  Virtues  and  talents  of  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments,  recently  with- 
firaw  n  Irom  it,  to  pass  away  without  par- 
t.cular  notice. 

W  :U.am  ilaihbg^jecMl)^  ^W4  ori  tii^ 
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1  Ith  day  of  Febnnry,  ISOdt  at  his 
house  at  Green  bank,  near  Liverpool, 
was  the  son  of  William  Kathboiie>  a 
respectable  inercliant  of  Liverpool, 
ana  one  of  the  religious  society  of 
Quakers,  from  wh*>m  he  inherited  that 
xiprij^htness  of  he-rt  and  benevolence 
of  cliaracter,  l)y  which  he  was  him- 
•elf  so  eminently  distinguished.  Al- 
tiiough  engagedat  an  early  period  in 
active  business,  which  he  pursued  with 
strict  regularity,  and  for  many  years 
of  \\\s  lite  with  unremitted  industry, 
he  yet  found  leisure  for  the  cultivation 
pf  his  mind,  in  many  of  the  most  im- 

1)ortant  branches  of  Iiuman  knowledge, 
endowed  by  nature  with  kind  dispo- 
sitions and  an  excellent  understanding, 
Jiis  great  view  throughout  life  was  to 
promote,  as  far  as  his  situation  ^ould 
Permit,  the  true  honour,  interests,  and 
happiness  of  his  fellow -creatures ;  an 
object  which  li<5  endeavoured  to  acr 
iL'omplish,  not  merely  bv  unceasing 
works  of  charity  '  and  benevolence, 
vUhin  th.e  sphere  of  his  personal  iur 
fluence,  but  by  a  steady,  unirorm, 
^d  un.shi'ken  attention  to  all  thoso 
great  principles  of  right  and  ju>tice 
tipon  which  are  founded  the  se'  urity, 
respectability,  and  prosperity  of  the 
huuian  rare.' 

Throuv^hout  tlie  political,  moral,  and 
religious  stpnns  and  commotions  whicl) 
have  now  for  so  \o\m  a  period  agiiatecl 
the  civilized  worUi,  he  was  a  rock 
thcit  felt  no  change.  Whenever  the 
rij^hts  and  welfare  of  others  were  in 
questiop,  whenever  oppression  uas  to 
be  wilh>too<l,  or  intolerance  opposed, 
it  was  unnecessary  to  ask  lor  hi**  assis- 
staiKitt  or  to  ip'quire  what  wa*«  his 
opinion.  His  hand  i^nd  his  heart,  every 
fac'ulty  of  his  body,  and  every  enerjy 
or"  his  mind  were 'ready  in  the  cause. 
In  the  ytar  1792,  whep  the  fate  of 
ICurope  depended  up'>n  the  turn  of 
the  balance;  when  a  wise,  temperate 
iind  enlightened  decision  mijiht  have 
preserved  the  world  fiom  uuspeakabe 
fjlaniitie^,  and  givpu  to  this  natiou 
file  honour  of  hav.nz  pairpiii/ecl  the 
rause  iii  rational  freedom  and  cf  limit- 
ed monarcliy,  he  was  among  t|ie  first 
who  m  his  naiivp  toan  of  Livt-rpool 
♦Mideavonred  to  impre».-s  upon  'he  pub- 
lic mind  the  expoUienc\  of  avoiding 
li  war  with  Trance.  At  a  general  meelr 
\ix^  of  the   iuhabitanti,    called  by  ll^e 


mayor  in  the  month  of  December     in 
that  year,  his  exertions,  with  those  oi 
other  friends    of    liberty  and   peace, 
induced  the  meeting  to  vote  an  address 
to  his  Majestv,    expressive    of  their 
gratitude  to  fiim  for  having  so  loifg 
preserved  to  them    the    blessings    of 
public  tranquillity,    and  their  earnest 
iiope  that  no  ciraumstances  would  in- 
duce him  to  implicate  his  people  in 
affairs  foreign  to  their  interests,     and 
fatal  to  their  repose,      'llie  question 
was  three  times  put,  and  as  often  car* 
ried  in  favour  of   the  address.      The 
populous  town  of  Manchester  followed  ; 
a  similar  address  was  there  proposed 
and  carried,  and  the  exampk  thus  be- 
gun might  have  extended  still  further  ; 
but  although  such  was  the  sense  of  the 
majority,  yet  the  same   cirtumstance 
which  lias  oceufred  in  other  places  of  a 
riot  in  favour  of  the  existmg  admfnistrr** 
tion,    took  place  on  this  occasKMi   in 
Liverpool,  and  the  address,  althongU 
voted  hy  the  ipeeting,   and  left  for  the 
signature    of    thf   inhabitants    at    the 
town  hall,  was  torn  in  pieces  by  a  law- 
less mob,    ^nd  scattered  through   the 
streets.     How  fully  the  apprehenVion^ 
which  were  then  expressed  of  the  con- 
sequences tliat  must   ensue  from    in- 
volving the  country  in  a  war  ha^'e  since 
been  realized,  the  present  situation  of 
the  manufacturing  and  commercial  part 
of  this  country,   and  the  thousands  of 
industrious  labourers  who  are  thus  de- 
prived  of    the    means  of    subsistence 
for  themselves  and  families,    but    too 
fatally  show.     Another  meeting  of  tim 
inhabitants    was    sometime  afterwards 
called  hy  the  Mayor,    m  one  of  tlie 
S'jUHres  of  the  town,   hi   order  to  Con- 
sider on  the  proprietv  of  addressing 
his  Majesty  to  disjniss  Xfr.  Pitt  and  his 
colleagues    from    hts    confidence    and 
councds;  xylien  upon  aniotion  made  to 
that  elfect  \ny  a  very  respectable  and  in- 
dependent individual,    Mr.  Kathbone 
entleavoured  to  address  the   meeting 
in  its  support ;   but  suchNvas  the  dread 
which  the  partisans  of  admuiiatratioa 
cntrriaiiied  oi   his  talents  ^nd  his   ehv 
quence,    that  they  employed  a  great 
nipnbt  r  of  persons' to  prevent,  by  not3»e 
and  clamour,  his  bcmg  heard.     After 
repeated  attempts  he  was  oljliged  to 
desist,    ai.d  the  Mayor  dfelared  that 
he  <  ould  not  determine  whether  the 
motion  was  earned  o^  do^>    ^ii<i  divt 
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misled  the  meeting  without  a    deci- 
sion. 

The  monopoly  granted  to  the  East 
India  Compajiy,  aiui  the  excUision  of 
British  subjects  from  a  lucrative  trade, 
to  which  even  foreign    nations   were 
admitted,  were  subjects  which  hud  lon^ 
engaged  bis  particular  atienUon.      in 
the  year  1792  he  had  taken  an  active 
part  at  a  meeting  of  the  inhahitant^  of 
Liverpool,    when    certain    resolutions 
were  entered  into,  expressive  of  th»*ir 
sense  of  the  injuries  which  the  country 
sutfered  by  such   monopoly.        1  hese 
resolutions  drawn    up  by  one  of  his 
intimate  friends,    who  is  now  no  more, 
hgt  whose  character  is  well  known  to 
the  public,  by  his  literary  and  scienti- 
fic   acquirements,    are    deserving    of 
notice  lor  their  assertion   of     goieral 
principles,  and  the  enlightened  max- 
ims of  commercial  policy  which  they 
inculcate.       'llie    ineftiracy    of    this 
edort     did    not    prevent    Mr.  Rath- 
bone   from    mnking    another  attempt 
to   call   the  public   attention  to    this 
momentous  subject.     In  the  course  of 
the  year  1807  a  meeting  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of    Liverpool   was   held   in   the 
town-hall,  at  which  he  presided,  when 
be  laid  before  them  a  full  exposition 
of  the  atiairs  of  the  East   India  Com- 
pany,   and    proposed    that    addreses 
against  the  new  loans  required  by  them, 
should  be  presented  ♦o  both  Ilou>es  oif 
Parliament,    which  were  acc-c»nlii»gly 
carried  at  a  mont  numerous  niee!ini>; 
one  pe^^>n  only  holding  up   his  hand 
ajjainst  it,    a  circumstance  wliich  drew 
upon  hun  the  notice  and  disapproba- 
tion of  the  assembly;    but  which  Mr. 
Kathbone    no  sooner    perceiveil  than 
with  that    kindness   and    promptitude 
which  were  habitual  to  him,    Jie  ex- 
claimed, *' You  are  right,  .Sir»   in  thus 
avowing  your  opinion;  minorities  are 
oUen  v.rtuous." 

One  of  the  latest  elTorts  of  this  cham- 
pion of  peace  and  gooti  will  on  earth, 
uas  to  remove  the  obstacles  which 
have  unfortunately  prevented  tiie  usual 
intercourse  between  this  country  and 
America,  a  subject  in  which,  from 
the  nature  of  his  commenjul  concerns, 
as  being  extensively  engaged  in  that 
trade,  he  was  most  peculiarly  interest- 
ed ;  hut  which  he  considered  in  a  public 
view,  as  It  regarded  the  iiap;)raess  of 
;wo  countries   formed  to   be  of   the 


greatest  service  to  each  otl:er  m*  thetr 
( ominercial  relations ;  no  man  living 
being  more  free  than  he  was  from  the 
nurroi^  v.ews  of  selhsh  advanta^^e  and 
private  interest.  In  a  declining  sta«c 
of  h<ra]th  he  offered  himself  to  an  ex- 
amination on  this  i>ul)ject,  ;ind  accord- 
ingly  'delivered  his  evidence  at  die 
bar  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament; 
but  althwugh  the  information  there 
given  by  hnnself  and  others,  proved 
to  the  satisfaciion  of  all  impartial 
|>erson$,  the  ineffica<  y  of  the  measures 
a'.iopted  by  the  Ordew  in  Council, 
either  to  counteract  the  etTerts  of  the 
eini)argo,  or  to  promote  the  interests 
of  this  Country  ;  and  ulthoui^h  tb^  facts 
there  proved  were  enforce<l  by  the  elo- 
quence of  many  members  of  the  greatest 
respectability  and  talents,  yet  no  bene- 
ficial effects  whatever  were  produced, 
aud  the  Orders  in  Council  yet  remain, 
to  second  tiie  views  of  our  enemies, 
and  to  starve  our  own  country-men. 

l  o  such  a  mind  as  that  of 'Mr.  Rath- 
bone  it  ^^as  impossib'e  that  the  great 
question  of  the  Slave  trade,  which  so 
long  agitated  the  kingdom,  could  be  a 
suhjert  of  inditference.  On  this  (|ues- 
lion  !iis  excellent  father  had  taken  an 
active  part,  as  may  l>e  seen  by  Mr. 
Clarkson's  History 'of  the  Abolition; 
but  the  efforts  ot  the  late  Mr.  Kath- 
bone were  not  less  decisive  or  less 
eftectual,  and  it  is  to  be  attributed  in 
no  small  degree  to  his  \x>  d  an<l  per- 
severing opjxHtion  to  it,  and  to  the 
strong  and  nnpressive  manner  m  which 
his  opinions  v ere  avowed,  tlial  eveq 
in  the  town  of  Liverpool,  the  very 
place  which  was  the  centre  of  tnat 
trade,  a  powerfril  body  was  rai>ed 
agaiast  it,  and  the  proper  sentinieuis 
ot  natural  right  and  jwstice  instilled 
into  tue  public  mind.^  Ihat  he  lived 
to>ee,  indepemlei.tly  of  the  imineOiatc 
benetits  to  whicli  it  gave  r»se,  it  afford- 
ed him  reason  to  Iiope  that  there  was 
in  this  country  a  Iu.kI  of  iniegriiy, 
humanity,  ana  good  sense,  wliicii  un- 
der all  emergencies  would  be  found 
avletjuate  lo  it>  preservation. 

ISor  did  be  view  with  indlffiTence 
th<*  mun  np>l  concerns  of  the  lown  in 
V Jiich  he  resided,  tor  a  1oq«t  series 
of  yc.rs  a  .select  b^xly  of  the  corpora- 
tors' have  taken  ihf  administraiion  of 
the  aliairs  of  tlir  to^^n  into  their  ow» 
haodi,  excludiog  tSM;rd4X>m  tiie  bur- 
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gestes  It  large,  and  tinder  the  name 
of  a  comnion  coaiicd  have  elected 
their  own  members,  and  claimed  ihe 
right  of  making  b je- laws  ibr  the  govern- 
ment of  the.  tov\n.  Tiicse  preten- 
sions were  op  ,osed  as  inconsistent  with 
the  existinu  charters*  by  a  p^reai  num- 
ber of  the  freemen,  and  even  bysrme 
respectable  members  of  the*  select 
boo y,  and  Mr.  Uathbone  took  a  con- 
spicuous part  in  the  assertion  of  tlte 
rights  of  his  frllow  burgesfe^.  A 
voluntary  subscription  was  entered 
into;  the  (juestions  were  put  into  a 
course  of  judcial  proceeding,  and 
that  res|)ertinj5  the  right  of  making 
bve-lawi  was  tried  at  Lancaster,  and 
a  verdict  given  in  favour  of  the  bur- 
gesses at  large.  On  a  motion  in  the' 
Court  of  King's  Bench  a  new  trial 
u-as  directed,  and  the  cause  went  again 
before  a  jury,  who  returned  a  similar 
vernict  to  tijeir  predecessors. 

'i  he  Court  of  King's  Bench  was 
a<;ain  moved,  and  a  third  trial  was 
ordered,  but  the  strong  indications 
thus  given  that  the  claims  of  tlie 
burgesses  would  not  nltimateljr  pre- 
vail, iuduced  them  to  relinquish  the 
contest,  und  the  select  body  stilftcon- 
tinues  to  exercise  the  complete  direc- 
tion of  the  concerns  and  hitances  of 
\\v  town,  Tluse  locnl  contests  occur- 
red at  a  per  otl  when  Mr.  Bathnone  \fas 
in  the  ful  vigour  of  l.is  powers.  At 
tite  numeronts  assemblies  Field  on  these 
occa>ijns,  he  frequently  addressed  the 
freemen  of  thl»  town,  and  the  torrent 
ot  his  clof^uenre  was  irreM»nble.  '1  he 
firceof  his  art^uments  the  clearness  of 
of  hii  demonstration,  and  the  urba- 
nity of  his  manni  r  overpowenni  all 
res'stanre,  and  entiiralled  all  hearts; 
tind  the  applauses  lie  nxeived  when- 
ever he  spoke  were  as  involuntary  as 
they  wet  e  sincere. 

Sir.  Kaihb  ne  had  been  strctly 
e'lucated  ii\  the  religious  profession 
of  whi;  h  his  piren's  were  members, 
to  which  he  had  himself  invariably 
a^lhered,  notttithstanding  an  extensive 
PU'I  intiiuJ*te  intercourse  of  friend>hip 
whh  matjy  per-ous  of  diiVerent  reli- 
gious persuasions,  and  had  evinced 
himseit  an  active  and  useful  men^ber 
of  their  society  ;  but  of  late  years, 
some  iraisaclions  took  place  in  tlieir 
f)roceed«n^  in  Ireland,  vhich  he 
coftccivtM    to     be    iiJvoasiitent    with 


that  degree  of  rcli^k)as.to!eratk)n,  and 
that    right   of    private    judgment    in 
religious  matters,  on  which  alone  any 
dissent  trom  pre- existing  e>taolihhmenu 
can  be  rationally   defended.      In  tiie 
course    of   tlie-e  prrjceedings   it   ap- 
peared that  some  diti'erence  of  opinion 
had    arUen  amongst  the  members  ot 
the  society,    as     weil     on    points  of 
doctrine  as    of  principle  ;    in  conse- 
quence of  which  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  them  had  been  excluded,     lii- 
der  these  circumstances,  which  tcwU 
ed  not  only  to  diminbh  the  numbers 
of  the  society,  but   to    bring  it  intu 
dbrepute,  es{>ecially  as  tliose  separat- 
ing from  it  were  persons  of  resjieci- 
able  ch  tracterand  religious  disposit:oi»» 
Mr.  Kathbone  thought  that  by  a  *  lear 
statement    of  the    transacttoos  which 
had  taken  place,  and  a  calm,  tempe- 
rate, and    imi)artial    comment    upon 
tliem,   it   might  be   possible   to    heal 
the  breach.     But  in  taking  upon  him- 
self this  task,  he  had  yet  higher  views, 
and  whilst  he  endeavoured  to  show  lortli, 
by  argument  and  auUiority,  the  red 
value  of  ceremonial  fontisand  obser- 
vances,    he  determined  to    assert  to 
the  utmost  of   his, power  the  sacrtd 
right  of    every   individual    to   judge 
for  himself   in  religious  matters,  uiiil 
the  important  duty  of  exercising  th.s 
ri^lit  without  fear  of  temporal  co:!se- 
quences.      His   strong  judgment  and 
enlightened  mind  had  indeed  convinc- 
ed liiin  of   the  great    and  most    in)- 
portant    truth,    that    until  tiiere  be  a 
perfect  and  acknowledged  freedom  of 
opinion  on  religious  subjects,  till  every 
one  can  allow  his  ueighbour  to  jiii'ge 
aud  to  act   in  his    spiritual    com-enis 
by  tiie  dictates  of  his  own  understaiHl- 
ing,  without  any  diminution  of  kiml- 
ness  and    good   will    towards   him  on 
account  of  his  d.ssent,  the  causes  of 
alienation  and  enmity     ran  never  l>e 
removed,  nor  the  pr:nciules  of  Chiis- 
tianity    ever   be  established.      Undt-r 
these  impressions,  -he  published  in  the 
year    lHi>4,     J  Aar ration  of  Ertttln 
ikai  have  lately  taken  place  in  IrtUutd 
among  the  ^Socieii/  calltd  Huakei  t.     I  n 
the  compilalion  of  lliis  work  he  paid 
the   most  struiMilous  attention  to  the 
authenticity  of  lf»e  facts  winch  i»e  le- 
CQrded;     acco:npanying     tiiem     w'vw 
ol>>ervations  wjiich  sullicienily  di^play 
thu    libci'itli'y   of  \x\i  bcai  mi:uU)  uiiU 
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the  benevolente  of  his  heart.  To  rc- 
vivt  this  subject  is  as  foreign  to  the 
purpose  of  the  author  of  these  remarks, 
,  as  it  wouki  be  unsuitable  to  that  of 
the  present  publication  ;  but  it  would 
i»e  unjust  to  the  character  of  Mr. 
Hathbone  to  pass  it  over,  without 
presenting  to  the  reader,  in  his  own 
w  ords,  his  general  view  of  the  nature 
of  true  religious  unittf,  which  may  be 
surticiently  collected,  from  the  foi- 
lowjng  passage  in  that  work  : 

**  [n<<tances  of  cordial  and  long  ce- 
men'ed  friendship,  between  liberal  and 
virtuous  minds,  who  neither  hold  «*- 
milur  opinionSf  nor   practise   simitar 
Jornis  in  matters  of  religion,  are  siif- 
ficienlly  freaucnt  to  show,  that  uniti/ 
in  forms  ana  opiniooH,  is  by  no  means 
essential  to  that  bond  of  union.    The 
nature  of  wisdom  and  foUif,  truth  dnd 
Jaisehood,  virtue  and  vice,  are  indeed 
irreconcilably  opposed  to  each  other ; 
and  the  necessary  result  is,  that  amon^ 
ttjeir  respective  votaries,    whether  of 
tiie  same  or  of  difftretU  societies,  unity 
imist  be  unknown.     But  among  those, 
\Nho  are  happily   habituated  to  regard 
the  GLORY  of  God,  and  the  good  of 
Mankind,  as  the  predominant  objects 
of  their  pursuit,    is   it    not    obvious 
that  there  can  be  no  drflereiices  about 
forms  and  opinions,  re>pec(ing  which 
tliey  are  likely  to- feel,  or  would  be 
justified  in  Jeelins^  great  anxietv,  on 
t>ehaif  of   each   other  ?     There  Is   in- 
deed   one    pointy    beyond    all    others 
pre-eminent  in  importance,  concerning 
which  their  labours  and  their  prayers 
for  each   other,    can  never    be  unne- 
<e>sary   or  unseasonable;   and  this   is 
imti/  in  tliat  sentiment  which  repre- 
sf'nts  the  ^  favour  qfovr  mercijid  Cre- 
fifor,  aiiu  an  increasing  jjanicipalion 
fi^  kis  divine  nature,  through  all  tlie 
successive  periods  of  eternat  existence, 
by  means  of  ti  progitssire  improvcnurnt 
in    intellect    and  virtur,     as    objects 
iuBuitely   more  momentous   ihau  any 
unicli  this   world  can  present." 

i'his  publication  was  not  however 
fctteniJ.'*d  with  the  beneticial  con*it- 
)<ience8  which  its  benevolent  author 
vished.  Instead  of  adopting  the  ideas 
vinch  he  had  endeavoured  to  incul- 
:ate,  the  Society  con«  dered  the  work 
s  derogatory  to  the  character  and 
iTJurious  to  the  interests  of  tiieir  bodj, 
fid    pr<x:ecding8  were  had  upau  ii. 


which  terminated  in  his  disunion  from 
them  as  a  religious  comtnunity.  '1  lies^ 
proceedings  were  atterwards  published 
by  Mr.  Kathbone,  under  the  title  of 
•*  A  Aianoir  of  the  Proceedings  vf  the 
Society  coiled  Quakers,  ^c.*'  in  thi< 
work  is  contained  hts  defence,  as 
transmitted  to  the  society  prior  to 
his  expidNiou,  in  wh-ch  he  has  ably 
vindicaie<i  his  ounopmions  and  con- 
duct ;  but  rather  with  a  view  to  jus- 
tify himself  m  the  judgment  of  tne 
candid  and  im partis;!  of  all  sects,  tliaa 
with  that  of 'aveiting  th«  di^imion 
with  which  he  was  tlireatei»e<l.  In 
£act  the  separatiui  was  become  as  ne- 
cessary to  hin»,  as  to  the  society; 
and  as  he  could  nut  prevail  qpon  its 
members  to  approve  of  his  s:  ntiments 
and  adopt  his  recommendations,  he 
felt  no  regret,  except  what  arosi-  from 
his  unalterable  regard  and  friendship 
for  the  individuals  of  trat  body,  at 
being  deprived  ot  ad  furtlter  coujiec* 
tion  with  them. 

it^wiU  perhaps  be  supposed  that 
in  tiroes  luce  the  presejiU  the  pohti* 
cal  disciisfiion  in  wtitch  Mr.  Kath- 
bone  had  been  engaged,  would  excite 
no  small  sliare  of  reventmcnt  in  those 
whose  opinions  and  conduct  he  op- 
posed. But  whatever  m-ght  be  the 
animosity  tiius  produced  in  the  miads 
of  others,  it  is  certa'ui  that  tirey  oc- 
casioned no  feelings  of  personal  lios* 
tility  and  resentment  in  h»s  own. — 
On  Uie  contrary,  the  philanthrrjpy 
of  bis  character  induced  him  to  feel 
a  general  afl'ectf^n  for  all  mankind, 
and  the  generosity  of  his  di  {Hisittoii 
led  him  to  compensate  those  with 
whom  he  differetl  in  opinion,  lor  the 
opposition  shown  to  them  by  an  ad- 
ditional share  of  k'mdness  aid  respect. 
In  asserting  his  own  ^entimenls  he 
always  did  justice  to  ti.c  motives  of 
those  from  wlK>m  he  d  tfere<l,  £ud,  as 
he  was  not  conscious  of,  ro  he  never 
expressed  those  aiigry  feeling<,  and  that 
viiidiclive  spirit  which  charact«-r.ze  the 
conieslsof  the  present  day,  u  hether  lite- 
rary, poliiicali,  or  religous.  'I  he  same 
indulgence  ?nd  tol^-r^t-on  v  hich  were 
liabiiual  to  him,  he  wished  also  to 
see  displayed  in  the  conduct  of  niii 
friends  ;  and  an  ungenerous  remark  or 
an  illiberal  censure,  even  on  an  avowed 
adversary,  never  passed  without  his 
an imadveri;ioDS  aod  reproof.    He  u  ell 
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^  knew  tbat  virtue  aiid  bcnerolence 
are  nol  confined  to  one  class  of  po- 
litical opinions,  or  lo  the  precincir*  of 
tpy  one  retigious  sect ;  anii  when  the 
ulicatioiH  of  these  appeared,  he  N^as 
ever  eager  to  do  tbeui  justice. 
'I  hat  thi>  temper  and  conduct  smother* 
ed  many  of  the  a^peiilies  to  uhich 
the  biie'xible  asaerliou  of  hisouii  prin- 
ciples gave  riNe,  cannot  he  doubled  ; 
and  he  wid  loii^  ioniinue  to  be  iield 
in  aiFec  tionate  remembrance  by  many, 
who,  vhdstthey  uiltered  with  him  tii 
cssfutial  p«jii.ts  of  l)ehef  and  conduct, 
yet  loved  and  venerated  the  man.  If 
amongst  tliose  harsher  spirits,  who, 
convinced  of  their  own  intallibiliiy, 
can  nifike  no  allowance  lor  the  dissent 
of  oi  her  ,  thtre  v  ere  some  y^  ho  con- 
sidered his  prii.c.plfs  u  ith  abhorrent  e, 
and  his  talents  witii dread,  their  vioience 
or  injlist;ce  produced  upon  his  calm  and 
dign.hed  mind  no  re-action  of  a  sunilar 
natiire;  insomuch  that  tew  persons 
have  io  uniformly  practised  througiiout 
lite  that  gieat  Chri>tian  maxim,  which 
if  adiiereii  to  by  others  in  an  equal  de- 
gree, woulil  lav  the  basis  of  human  iia|>- 
piness,  **  To  lave  your  tnanits ;  to  birta 
Utour  ihiU  curse  ^fnu;  and  to  prat/ 
for  thost  u'fio  dtspUfJuUy  use  you,  and 
perstcute  y/>a.*' 

'ihr-  cliaiactcr  and  conduct  of  this 
diatinguisht  d  friend  of  liberty,  and 
humaitUv,  aiul  peace,  and  tlie  direc- 
tion w  hich  lie  gave  to  his  talents,  were 
buch  as  to  have  leit,  on  his  own  ac- 
count, no  cause  of  regiet  amongst  hi> 
furviving  triend.-.  His  mission  is  per- 
f  nuftl,  and  from  a  life  of  care  and 
aiixety,  attended  With  no  common 
share  of  salVeru.g  from  bodily  uidis- 
position,  he  is  gone  to  leceive  the 
regard  of  his  labouis.  Kut  those  to 
whom  he  was  more  intimately  known 
will  find  it  diDicuU  to  suppress  a  seiiti- 
"inent  of  s--rrow  anti  di>a|;poiniment, 
that  the  great  tndowmenls  v\  iiis  mnid, 
and  the  benevolent  < dictates  of  his  heart, 
had  not  uu  opportunhy  of  exirtmg 
tiiemseives  on  a  aiil  wider  scale.  Had 
he,  whil>t  in  the  vigour  of  his  powers, 
been  called  to  lake  an  act.ve  p»Ti  in 
the^  enenJ  and  national  concerns,  it 
is.  impossible  to  sav  what  mifij^ht  not 
have  been  etifected  by  his  lervid  eio- 
(fueoce.  his  uudimiited  firmness,  and 
hi;»  earnest  desire  to  promote  tiie 
general  liappiitess.  but  these  regrets 
are  v»m  aiid  fruitless.     A  cold,  narrow. 


and  4  short-sighted  poliey  has  infuse 
itself  throughout  the  country.  A  sp 
rit  of  liatred,  of  retaliation,  and  < 
ri'venge,  has  superceded  the  commu 
feehngs  of  humanity,  and  t<x>  ohe 
broken  down  Uie  boundaries  of  rigi 
and  justice;  and  tlie  elfects  of  the>t 
under  tlie  wise  constitution  of  the  mor.^ 
world,  haye  already  been  severely  \\ 
sited  ui>oii  ourselves.  These  evils  wer 
beyond  his  power  to  remedy,  and  a 
apprehen^ion  of  that  decline  of  puL 
blic  virtue,  and  that'  progress  of  cah 
ruption  which  must  finally  end  in  di^ 
grace  and  ruin,  occasional  bini  man 
moments  of  solicitude  and  regret 

1  rue  excelleuce  is  always  the  moi< 
highly  e:»teemed  as  it  is  the  man 
nearly  approached,  and  the  mure  to 
timalely  known  ;  and  nothwithstandin^ 
the  respect  paid  to  bis  acknou  ledger 
merits  in  public  life,  it  was  in  iht 
S'oci.il  circle,  and  in  the  society  u 
his  family  and  friends,  that  his  cbarac 
ter  appeared  in  its  most  favourabk 
aspect.  On  these  occosiotis  it  wa 
impossible  not  to  be  struck  whh  thj 
soul  of  benevolence  which  discioset 
itself  in  every  uord  and  look,  aw 
with  that  shnplicity  of  manner,  whiii 
indicated  tliat  he  had  not  a  thoughi 
to  conceal.  As  bis  views  were  eit 
tensive,  and  his  experience  considerabi^ 
so  the  tenor  of  bis  conversation  u^ 
always  instructive,  and  it  niav  mo\ 
truly  be  said  of  him,  that  a  wor^ 
scarcely  ever  escaped  his  lip>  that  «i 
not  directed  to  some  benevolent  pui 
pose,  to  impart  pleasure^  to  comini 
nicate  knowledge,  or  to  do  good,     ij 

fjeraon  and   ap)>earance  were  sirikii 
y   impressive,  and  conciliated  at 
ment,  whilst    they    inspired    rcs[ 
His  manner   was    peculiarly    natui 
and  engaging,  and  throughout  his 
course,  the  aptitude  of  lus  iilustrat 
and   the    j>ia\ fulness    of     his    fane 
always  conhned    within    the    -trie 
bounds  of  propriety  and  decorum,  ue' 
taih'tl   to  delight  his  hearers. 

For  a  long  lime  the^njeclining  su 
of  Mr.  Kathbone's  lie;dui  had  c.  u.s| 
tiie  modt  serious  appreiiensions  to  \ 
friends ;  but  a  few  mouths  since,  I 
complaints  as>umed  a  more  al«n 
ing  form,  ami  he  l)a<l  to  strugi 
with  sufferings  be} ond  what  general 
fall  to  the  lot  of  humanity.  If  the 
be  a  speciacie  on. earth  more  peculiar 
deservhig  of  admiration  than  any  oth^ 
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it  b  the  conf  emphtioo  of  a  firm  and 
a  virtuous  mind,  risinfl;  superior  to 
corporeal  sufierings,  and  shining  forth 
in  ail  its  lustre  amidst  the  rums  of 
its  earthly  frame.  In  the  last  period 
of  the  life  of  Mr.  Bathbooe,  this 
spectacle  was  most  eminently  dis- 
played. The  moments  that  could  be 
spared  from  actual  suffering,  were 
assiduously  devoted  to  the  consolation 
of  lib  affectionate  &mil>[,  and  the  so- 
ciety of  hb  friends,  with  whom  he 
conversed  on  his  approaching  death, 
not  only  with  fonitude,  but  with 
cliecrfulness.  The  ikcuUies  of  his  mind 
vere  unimpaired  to  the  last  moment, 
when  without  a  struggle  he  resigned 
his  spirit  into  the  hands  of  his  Creator. 
"  Thrice  happy !  who  the  bUmeless  ro«d 
aloDg, 

Of  honest  praise,  hmth  reach'd  the  vale 
of  death  I 
Aroond   him,    like   ministraot    cherubs 
throng, 

Hb    better   actions ;    to  the  parting 
breathy 


Singing  their  blessed  r^qnieins,;  he  tfae^ 
while, 
Geatly    reposing    on     some    friendly 
breast, 
Breathes  out  his  benisodt;    then  with  a' 
smile  ^' 

Of  soft  complacenee  lays  him  d<^wn  to 
rest,  -* 

Calm  as  the  slombering  ibfant." 

His  remains  were  attended  to  the 
grave  in  the  burial  ground  of  ttie 
Quaker's  Society,  in  Liverpool,  by 
a  very  large  concourse  of  his  fricncfs 
of  ailVanks,  aim  ot  various  religious  de- 
nominations, who  voluntarily  assembled 
to  pay  tiie  last  tribute  to"  his  virtues, 
and  by  whom  he  will  long  be  held 
in  affectionate  remembrance. 

Mr.  Rathbone  married  in  the  year. 
1786,  the  only  daughter  of  Mr.  Richard 
Reynolds,  late  of  Cole- brook  Dale, 
but  now  of  Bristol,  who  has  survived 
him,  and  by  whom  he  has  left  io^ 
sons  and  a  daiighter  to  profit  by  his 
example,  and  to  revere   ms  memory* 


USfcFUL  INVENTIONS. 


JecowU  qf  a  Patent  grataed  to  Zor 
cbariak  Barratt    f&aydon)  for  a 
Mochine  for  xvashing  Linen,    ifc. 
to  which  matf  be    attadied  a  con- 
trivance  for  mruaing  the  xvaterfrom 
them,  instead  of  Vfringing  them. 
n^UE  machine  consists  ot  a  wooden 
X    trough,  of  a  convenient  size  for 
one  person  to  stand  at,  with   an  in- 
clined bottom,    the   inside  surface  is 
made  uneven,    b)j    crooves,  or  pro- 
jections, about  an  inch  asunder.     1  he 
ribs  of  the  grooves  are   hollowed,  so 
as  to  give  them   a  wavy  appearance, 
and  into  the  hollows  may  be  mtroduced 
«maW  pieees  of  buff  or   other  elastic 
sobifcihce  which    in   the   operation  of 
washing   are    supposed    to  act    in  a 
^ilar  manner  to  the  human  fingers. 
A  ho)e   is  made   in   the   bottom   of 
the  uough  to  let  off  the  suds  when 
done  with.    On    the    ipside,  of  the 
*7ough,  and  parallel  with  ite  ends,  a 
roller  b    fixwi    on   centres,    covered 
with  cork,  leather  or  other  soft  sub- 
stance, to  prevent  noise    in  the  of- 
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eration  of  washing,  which  operation  is 
performed  by  a  person  pressing  the 
clothes  in  the  trough,  with  a  loose 
board,  called  an  agitator,  the  under 
side  of  which  is  supported  by,  and 
moves  on  the  roller  above-mentioned. 
1  his  agitator  is  coiv^ructed  of  one  or 
more  pieces  of  boards,  two  f^t  six 
inches  long,  framed  together  so  as  to 
form  a  flat  sur£sice,  nearly  of  the  width 
of  tlie    interior,  having  two  holes  or 

res  cut  out  in  the  upper  end, 
the  operator's  hands.  '1  he  lower 
end,  about  an  inch  high  is  covered 
wilh  leather,  cork  or  other  fit  elastic 
suft  material  with  one  or  two  pieces 
prujecting  at  the  bottom,  similar  to 
those  in  the  hollow  parts  of  the  gi*ooves, 
in  the  inside  of  the  trough.  Across 
tiie  top  of  the  trough  is  a  strong  bar 
or  shelf  of  wood,  on  which  may  be 
placed  an  apparatus  of  any  proper 
construction  for  pressing  out  the  water, 
to  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  wringing: 
thb  apparatus  is  a  box,  or  tube,  into 
which  th«^  wet  things  outy  be  put» 
€9 
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4nd  the  ifHttft  prensn^  otit  by  a  piece 
of  wood,  of  the  size  nearly  of  tlje 
interior  of  the  box,  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  screw  fixed  io  a  frame.  A 
lever  or  other  means  of  creating  a 
pressure,  may  be  adopted,  bat  if  a 
screw  is  used,  it  should  be  encircled 
vntli  cylinder  of  leather,  to  keep  it 
free  from  wet,  whicb  would  render 
its   action  stiff  and  unpleasant* 

The  process  for  dying  Nankeen  Co* 
hur„..By  Richard  Brewer, 
Mix  as  much  sheep's  dung  in  clear 
water  as  will  make  it  appear  of  the 
cotour  of  grass,  and  dissolve  in  clear 
water  one  pound  of  best  white  soap, 
f>r  every  ten  pounds  of  cotton-yani, 
or  in  that  proportion  for  a  greater  or 
lesser  qua^itity. 

Observe :  the  tubs,  boards,  and 
poles,  that  are  used  in  the  following 
operations,  must  be  made  of  deal; 
the  boiling  pan  of  either  iron  or  copper. 
Fhit  operatton..,.^xxx  the  soap 
Iic^uor  prepared  as  above  into  the 
boiling  pan  ;  strain  the  dung  liquor 
through  a  sieve ;  add  as  much  thereof 
to  the  soap  liq^uor  in  the  pan  as  will 
be  suflTicient  to  boil  the  yarn,  intended 
to  be  dyed,  for  five  hours.  When 
tJie  liquors  are  well  mixed  in  the  pan, 
enter  the  yarn,  light  the  fire  under 
the  pan,  and  bnng  the  liquor  to  boil 
m  about  two  hours,  observing  to  in- 
<Tease  the  heat  regularly  durmg  that 
period.  Continue  it  boilmg  for  three 
hours,  then  take  the  yam  out  of  the 
pan,  wish  it,  wring  it,  and  hang  it 
III  a  shed  on  poles  to  dry.  When 
dry,  take  it  into  a  stove  or  other 
room  where  there  is  a  iire;  let  it 
hang  there  untU  it  be  tborouirhlv 
dry.  r    ^ 

■  N.  B.  The  cotton  yarn,  U'hen  in 
rhe  shed,  should  not  be  exposed  either 
to  the  rain  or  sun ;  if  it  is,  it  will 
be  unequally  coloured,  when  dyed. 
.  Second  operation.., An  this  operation 
use  only  one  half  of  the  soap,  that 
was  used  in  the  last,  and  as  much 
dung  hquor  (strained  as  before  direct- 
ed)  as  will  be  sufficia.t  to  cover  the 
cotton  yam,  when  in  the  pan,  about 
t^to  inches.  WI»  these  liquors  are 
well  mixed  in  the  pan,  enter  the  yam, 
light,  the  fire,  and  bring  Hie  liquor 
%o  boil  in  about  one  hour;  tlien 
tiikc  the  yam  om,  wring  it  without 
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^*a8hing,  and  hang  it  to  dry  as  in  the 
former  operation. 

Third  operaHon...,Th\fi,  operation 
the  same  as  the  second  in  every  re- 
spect. ' 

:  fourth  operation..,, Tot  every  ten 
pounds  of  yam  make  a  dear  lye 
from  half  a  pound  of  pot  or  pearl 
ashes.  Pour  the  lye  into  the  boiling 
pan,  and  add  as  much  clear  water 
as  will  be  sufficient  to  boil  the  yarn 
for  two  hours ;  then  enter  the.  yarn, 
light  the  fire,  and  bring  it  to  boil 
in  about  an  hour.  Continue  it  boil- 
ing about  an  hour,  then  take  the  ^-am 
out,  wash  it  very  well  in  clear  water, 
wring  it,  and  hang  it  to  dry  as  in 
fonncr  operations. 

N.  B.  J  his  operation  is  to  cleanse 
the  yam  from  any  oleaginous  matter, 
that  may  remain  in  it  after  boiling 
in  the  soap  and  dung  liquors. 

Fifth  fj)fration.„.lo  every  gallon 
of  iron  liquor*  add  half  a  pound  of 
ruddle  or  led  chalk  (the  last  the  best) 
well  pulverized. 

Mix  them  well  together,  and  lei 
the  hquor  stand  four  hours,  in  ordrr 
that  the  heavy  particles  may  subside; 
then  pour  the  clear  liquor  into  die 
boilmg  pan,  and  bring  it  to  such  a 
degree  of  heat  as  a  person  can  well 
bear  his  haod  in  it ;  divide  the  vara 
into  small  parcels,  about  five  Kanks 
meach;  soak  each  parcel  or  haiidtul 
very  weJl  in  the  above  Hquor,  wriag 
It,  and  lay  it  down  on  a  clean  deal 
board.  \\  hen  ad  Uie  yam  is  handed 
through  the  liquor,  the  last  handfu! 
must  be  taken  up  and  soaked  in  the 
hqupra  second  time,  and  every  other 
imiidfui  m  succession  till  the  whole 
IS  gone  through;  then  lay  the  vam 
down  in  a  tub,  wherem  there  must 
be  put  a  sufhcieut  quantity  of  Ive 
made  from  pot  or  peaH  atbcs,  » 
will  cover  it  about  six  inches.  Let 
It  lie  m  thw  iiate  about  two  boon,, 
then  hand  it  over  in  the  lye,  wring 
It,  ^nd  lay  it  down  on  a  clear  board. 
It  It  does  not  appear  wifiicientiy  deep 
ill  colour,  this  operation  must  here- 
peated  till  it  has  acquined  a  suflicjem 
degree  of  darkness  of  colour;  this 
done.  It  must  be  bung,  to  dry  as  ia 
toimer  operauo^s. 

»  Iroii  liquor  is  what  the  lip«n  pruucrt 
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N.  B.  Ai^  degree  of  red  or  yellow 
hue  may  be  giveu  to  the  yarn  by 
increasing  or  diniiiiishiiig  lite  quantity 
of  Tiiddle  or  red  chalk. 

Sijih  operation For    every    ten 

pounds  of  varu  make  a  lye  Irom  hajf 
a  pound  of.  pot  or  pearl  a^bea  ;  pou;- 
liie  clear  lye  intq  ti;e  boiliii^  pap  ; 
add  2,  sufncieDt  quantity  of  water 
thereto,  ttiat  will  cover  the  yarn  a- 
bout  four  inches  ;  light  tiie  lire,  and 
enter  tlie  yarn,  when  the  liquor  i$  a 
little  warm  ;  observe  to  keep  it  con- 
stantly under  tiie  Ijquox  for  two  ijoiirs; 
iucrea-ie  the  heat  regularly  till  it  come 
to  a  scald  ;  then  take  the  varn  out, 
^*ash  it,  and  hang  it  to  dry  as"  in 
tbrmer  operations. 

Seratth  operation,,. Make  a  soar  li- 
quor of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water  ;  the 
degree  of  acidity  may  be  a  little  less 
than  the  juice  of  lemons  ;  lay  the 
}^ni  in  k  for  about  an  hour,  then 
take  H  out,  wash  il  very  well  and 
wrmg  it ;  give  it  a  second  washing 
^d  wringing,  and  lay  it  on  a  board. 


Nf  B.  This  operation  is  %  di^s^lvjj 
the  metallic  panicles,  and  remoVe  tae 
ferruginous  matter,  that  remains  on 
the  surface  of  the  thread  after  tlic 
finh  operation. 

Ei^iith  'operatian....For  every  ten 
pountjs  of  yarn  dissolve  ope  pouinl 
of  best  white  soap  in  clear  water,  and 
add  as  much  vvater  to  this  liquor  m 
your  boiling  pan  as  will  be  sulficient 
to  boll  the  yarn  for  two  hours.  VV  hen 
these  liquors  arc  well  mixed,  li^ht 
the  fire,  enter  th§  yarn,  and  brnig 
the  liquor  to  bo.l  in  about  an  hour^ 
Continue  it  boiling  slowly  an  hour  ; 
take  it  out,  wash  it  in  clear  water 
very  well,  and  hang  it  to  dry  as  in 
former  operations  ;  when  dry,  it  is 
ready  for  the  weaver. 

N.  B.  It  appears  to  me  from  ex- 
periments, that  I  have  made,  tliat 
les^  than  four  operations  in  the  prepa? 
ration  of  the  yarn  will  not  be  sufli^ 
cient  to  cleau>e  the  pores  of  th^ 
fibres  of  the  cotton,  and  render  the 
colour  permanent.  I'raut.  DuK  &/r, 


DETACHED  ANECDOTES. 


THE    CLERICAL    CHARA5;TER  IN  A- 
Mfe&ICA. 

AW  RITER  of  celebrity  who  p»ib- 
lished  at  New  York  in  1807, 
describing  the  manners  and  dress  of 
tne  Clergy  of  that  country,  uses 
the  follow  u>g  characteristic  expressions. 

'ilicre  is  not  a  Clergyman  in  New-  . 
York  of  any   description,  nor  as  .far. 

,  t>  1  can  learn,  in  all  America,  tlmt 
can  lead  a  concert,  or  play  upon  the^ 
liddle,  or  tliat  dances,  or  manages 7 
»Q  assembly,  or  gets  drunk,  or  rides  in. 
at  the  death  «a  fox,  or  that  wears , 
l>uck-skin  brecchi^,  or  a  i-uflletl  shirty, 

I    <'rkreep»  a  mistress  :  all  ihey  do  is  to — 
manry  the  young  people,  christen  their  . 
children,    visit  the  stck,  comfort  the 
alilicted,  go  to  church,  preach  twice  - 
«r  thrice  on  a  Sunday,  teach  the  iiv^ 

I  iag  hbw  to  live,  and  tlie  dying  how 
to  die ;  they  are  pure  in  thicir  lives, 
uncorruptible  in  their  morals,  and 
preuch  universal  love  and  toleration ; 
^  what  is  more  unaccouutal)le» 
(tvty  have  no  tythes,  and  they  live  in 
ttic  very  niidst'  ot  tiicir  congregations. 


THE  CONDrrrON  OF  AN  AMEILICAN     . 
SOLDIER, 

A  gentleman  who  had  travelled 
through  many  of  the  European  na- 
tions, found  It  necessary  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  in  180t).  Arriving  at  New- 
York,  he  expressed  a  wish  to  vivit 
the  barracks,  but  to  his  astoaishmenc 
be  was  informed  there  was  no  bar- 
rack iUere.  That  the  soldiers  lived 
IQ  tlieir  own  houses,  slnd  slept  with 
their  own  -wives.  Nay  mc^e,  that 
they  possessed  cu)mtfin^houses,  clerks, 
ware-i»ou6Cs>  ships,  coaches,  country 
seats,  and,  strange  to  teU,  they  bad  no 
pay: 

HOKE9ry  AT  COURT. 

Queen  Caroline,  once  pressed  the 
celeli rated  Dr.  Clarke  strongly  to  ac- 
quaint her  with  her  faults.  After  e% 
vading  this  delicate  business  as  long 
^  he  could  without  givmg  otfence« 
he  at  length  said  ;  <*  As  1  am  com* 
pelled,  your  Mjycsty  must  pardon 
me  for  saying  that  when  people  com<9 
from  the  country  to  bt  J^ioves'  chapel, 
for  ^  sight  of  the  ro^al  family,  *'* 
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ttot  a  very  edifying  example  to  them, 
to  bce  your  Majetities  talking  during 
the  v\hole  time  of  divine  service." — 
llie  Queen  blusluu  :  told  the  Doc- 
tor he  was. right,  and  a  hearty  iau^ 
ensued.  "VSell  Doctor,"  said  she, 
*'  DOW  tell  me  another  fiault"  No, 
Madam,  excuse  me  ;  uhen  I  see 
that  your  Majesty  has  amended  this,  it 
vill  be  time  enough  to  talk  of  anotiien 

MODERN  LATINITY. 

Abont  a  century  and  a  half  aj;o, 
when  the  learned  languages  constituted 
an  essential  part  of  the  education  of 
a  gentleman,  it  was  customary  to  quote 
the  classics  on  every  occasion,  but 
more  particularly  in  public  speeches. 
At  sucli  times  the  Cardinal  de  Ketz 
had  acquired  the  reputation  of  quick 
recollection,  and  ready  application: 
perceiving  on  a  certain  occasion  that 
Iiis  hearers  expected  this  favourite 
ornament  of  speech,  and  not  remem- 
bering a  passage  exactly  to  the  pur- 
pose, he  successfully  ventured  on  an 
extempore  effusior^.  Being  told  by 
some  persons  present  that  they  did 
not  remember  the  worids  m  any  an- 
cient writer,  the  Cardinal  cooly 
replied,  «*  It  is  in  some  part  of  Ci- 
cero, but  I  cannot  exactly  point  out 
the  place."  1  hat  could  not  be  bad 
I-atin  which  passed  for  the  language 
ofTully. 

Di^UP^IN  CLASSICS. 

These  valuable  editions  of  the  best 
classics  were  iirst  undertaken  at  the 
suggestion  of  Huer,  Bishop  of  Arran- 
ciies,  for  the  instruction  of  his  ro}al 
pupiJ,  a  sou  o€  Louis  XlV.  and  more 
immediately  under  the  direction  of 
the  French  prelate  Bossue. 

Virgjl  was  edited  by  De  la  Rue; 
Horace,  Juvenal  and  Persius,  by 
Peaprez  ;  Liv.v,  by  Dptijat,  and  Frein- 
shemius ;  SaJust  by  Crespiu  ;  and 
'iVrence,  by  Nicholat  Camus. 

Col  lesson  sirpertntended  Martial  ; 
Cluudian  was  assigned  to  Piroh,  and 
1  Jiiutus  to  De  L'Onore ;  Me.  Dacier 
supervised  l*lorus,  Aurelius  Victor, 
and  Eutropius  ;  Catullut,  1  ibullus  and 
Pronertius  were  published  by  Philip 
du  Dois  ;  lac  it  us  by  Pachona. 

DECAYED  MEMORY. 

Theodore  fiexa,  during  the  last  six 


years  of  his  life,  lost  all  recollection 
of  present  objects  and  occurrences, 
but  retained  correct  early  impressions, 
particularly  of  literary-  compositions. 
Being  visited  by  a  friend,  he  repeat- 
edly forgot  what  they  were  talking 
0^  and  seeing  hh  old  associate  about 
to  leave  him,  with  a  melancholy  coo- 
victkxi  that  hii  faculties  were  irre- 
coverably impaired,  Beza  reauesied 
him  to  sit  a  little  longer,  and  soon 
after  repeated  to  him  a  kurge  portion  \ 
of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  Hebrew, 
and  of  the  Epistles  of  bt.  Paul  in 
Greek.  i 

ANTIENT  FREEDOM  OF  ELEdTTON. 

During  the  rei^  of  Elizabeth,  when 
to  serve  in  parliament  was  thought  a 
burthen  rather  than  an  honour,  the 
Earl  of  Leicester  addressed  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  the  Electors  of  Andover 
in  Hampshire:  '*  Whereasit  bath  pleas- 
ed her  Majesty  to  appoint  a  Parlianient 
to  be  presently  called,  and  being  stew- 
ard ot  your  town,  1  make  'bold  to 
pray  that  \ou  would  give  me  the  nomi- 
nation of  one  of  your  burgesses,  and 
should  you  wish  (o  avoid  Uie  charges 
and  attmvance,  if  you  will  bestow  the 
nomination  of  the  other  also  on  me, 
1  will  thank  you  for  it,  appoint  a 
sufficient  man,  and  pay  all  expenses. 

Praying  your  speedy  answer,  [  bid 
you  right  heartily  farewell. 

Leicester.^* 

CROMWELL. 

The  following  curious  character  of 
that  sanctified  warrior,  is  translate 
literally  from  Dr.  Bate's  Jiknchus 
Motwtm  Nuperorum  in  Anglia.  "  A 
perfect  master  of  all  the  arts  of  d»- 
simulation,  who,  turning  up  ibe  whites 
of  his  eyes,  and  seekuig  the  Lord, 
with  pious  gestures,  will  weep,  pray 
aind  cant  most  devoutly,  till  an  op- 
portunity ofiers  of  giving  bis  dupe  a 
hU>ck  dovm  biow  under  Utcskori  ribt.** 

LOYAL  ADDRESSES. 

Richard  Chjmwell  carefully  pre- 
served to  the  day  of  his 'death,  two 
large  trunks  full  of  addresS^  presented 
to  hinfi  when  Protector,  a  short  tine 
only  before  he;  was  deposed ;' tilde 
from  the  customary  expressions  1190A 
in  such  compositions,  he  called  the 
lives  and  fortunes  qf  the  people  qf 
England, 
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TANrAS  OH  THE  RBCOVERY  OF  SIGHT  ; 
IDDBESSBD  TO  MR.  B.  CIBSOW,  SUftOBOR  OF 
MANCHErrER.' 
BY  E^DW^RD  ftUSHTON,  LIVERPOOL. 

3h  !  Gibson,  ere  those  orbs  of  thipe 

deceived  tbe  sub's  resplendent  light, 

u  far  off  regions  the**  of  mine, 

H'lth  many  a  pang,  wereclos'd in  night: 

kod  in  this  sou  I- subduing  pUgbt« 

'orlorn  I  reached  ray  native  shore, 

Vben  soui«,  eiLtolI'd  for  talent  bright, 

)elieved  my  days  of  visioa  o'er. 

■'rom  oven  of  skill  on  Mersey's  Strand, 

¥bose  fam'd  solution  nought  avail'd, 

To  men  of  skill  throughout  the  land, 

passM ;  but  every  effort  fail'd. 
Time  paced  along,  and  now  assaird 
Jy  ill9  that  oft  on  blindness  wait, 

tUt,  yet  neither  crouch'd  nor  wail'd, 
Jut  with  tfrm  ?ileuce  bore  njy  fate. 
Vhen  first  Creation's  fqrijis  withdrew, 
^lie  tones  of  Hope  were  swt;et  and  clear, 
lutsoon  they  faint,  and  fainter  grew, 
ri»€n  gently  died  upon  my  ear, 
kiid  thus  in  rosy  youth's  career 
Vas  I  i>f  light  and  hope  bereft, 
rhusdoom*d  to  penury  severe, 
rhas  to  the  wojrld's  hard  buffets  left, 
^owmore  than  thirty  times  the  Globe, 
lad  round  the  Sua  her  progress  made, 
lince  Nature  in  a  dark  grey  robe, 
To  these  sad  eyes  had  been  array'd  j 
Vhcn  lo !  by  rigorous  duty  sway  'd, 
'o  thee,  oh  Gibson!  i  applied, 
ind  soon  by  thy  tran!»cendent  aid, 
fhe  new-form'd  opening  light  supplied. 
>h !  what  a  contrast ! — thus  to  rise^ 
'rom  dungeon  darkness  into  day  ! 
To  view  again  yon  azure  skies, 
l»d  all  tbe  blooming  flush  of  May  ; 
Thiough  busy  streets  to  \Hrind  my  way, 
ind  many  a  long  lost  form  to  mark, 
)h  !  what  a  Heaven  do  the!>e  display, 
^ompar'd  to  ever-during  dark  ! 
To  me  tbe  Seasons  rollM  all  gloom, 
Jut  now  the  vast  Creation  glows, 
Vith  bliss:  the  hawthorn's  silvery  bloom, 

view,  and  Summer's  blushing  rose. 
S'ith  bliss  when  withering  Autumn  blows 
The  leaves  slow  falling  I  descry; 
Lnd  mark,  amidst  the'  Wintry  snows, 
I'he  flakes  in  whirling  eddies  fly. 
before  thy  powers  to  me  were  known, 
ly  steps  some  friendly  arm  would  guide, 
|ut  now  midst  (wiping  winds  alone, 

range  the  coujilry  for  uud  wide : 


And  oft  while  towering  vetiiels  glide. 
And  skiffs  athwart  tbe  white  waves  ste^, 
I -mark  them,  as  1  skirt  the  tide. 
And  fearless  walk  the  croa'ded  pi«r. 

Wl\at  though  the  light  bestow' d  by  thee. 
Is  not  the  light  of  former  days  > 
Though   mists  envelope  all  1  see. 
Yet  take,  oh!  take  my  heart-felt  praise  ; 
For  was  not  I  from  Heaven's  blest  rays. 
Shut  out  thmngh  many  a  rolling  year. 
And  oft  remembering  this  I  gaze. 
Till   fi^eluig  pours  tbe  grateful  tear. 

Oh !  thou  hast  wrooghta  woi^'raus change, 
Hasi  usber'd  me  to  light  once  more. 
Hast  given  the  mighty  power  to  range 
Through  mental  paths  unknown  before; 
Hast  placed  within  my  gra.<p  the  lore 
Of  ancient  and  of  modern  days. 
And  while  I  thus  deUghe4  pore. 
Shall  1  foi gt:t  a  G  ibsou's  praise  ? 

When  the  lov'd  partner iyf  my  woe. 
And  all  our  young  ones  1  survey. 
Can  1  forget  to  whom  1  owe 
Those  joys  that  through  my  bosom  play  f 
No !  Git>90n !  every  passing  day 
Declares  the  debt  I  owe  to  thee  ; 
Declares,  whatever  Spleen  may  say, 
The  wonders  thou  hast  done  for  me. 

She  who  has  long  her  Seaman  mourn'd 
As  laid  beneath  the  waves  at  lest. 
Yet  now  beholds  tbe  bark  retnrn'd  ' 
And  ORce  more  folds  him  to  her  breast ; 
Oh !  she  wlio  thus  has  been  distres^'d. 
And  thus  the  highest  bliss  has  known. 
Oh  (  she  Sly  woes  can  faocy  best. 
And  jud^e  my  transports  by  her  own. 


MY  A1N  FIRE-SIDK. 
BT  MK8.  HAMILTON. 

I  HAVE  seen  many  great  ancs,  and  aat 
in  great  ha's. 

Many  Lords,  many  Ladies  a'  covered  wi' 
braws. 

At  feasts  made  for  Princes,  wi'  Princes 
I've  l>een, 

Whar*  tbe  gi'and  show  of  splendour  has 
dazzled  my  een. 

But  a  sight  sac  delightful  I  trow  1  ne'er 
spied. 

As  the  bonny  hlythe  blink  o*  my  ain  fire- 
side ! 

My  ftinjire-side,  my  ain^re'Side^ 
Oh  rharmiy^'s  t/ie  blink  6*  nuf  ainfrt's'tdt. 
Ance  mair  guid- be* thanked,    roun    my 

am  heartsonie    ingle, 
Wif  the  friens  o*  my  youth  I    cordialI|t 
mingle^ 
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Nae  fMVf  to  oooipeltteto  aeem  w»e  or 

glad, 
V  may  laa^h  when  Pm  tDerry,  or  sigh 

when  Pm  ^ad; 
Kae  ftdtebood  to  dn^,  and  nae  malice  to 

fcar^ 
Bot  troth  to  delight  me,  aod  fticn'tbip  to 

cheer; 
Of  a*  road«  to  happiness  ever  was  tried. 
There's  nane  half  sae  sure  as  ain's  ain  fire- 
side! 
My  ainjire'tidty  mf  ain  Jire'sidr, 
On  charming*  f  the  biikk  o*  m/  am  fire-side, 
M'hen  I  draw  in  my  stool,  on  my  co^y 

heart  h-staue. 
My  heart  loops  s4e  light  I  scarce  ken  it 

my  ain, 
Care's  flo««rn  pn  the  winds,  it  is  quite  out 

ofsi^hr. 
Past  troahleft,  they  seem,  hot  as  dreams 

u*  the  night, 
I   hear  hot  ken*t  voices,  kent  fices   I 

sec, 
Aod  mark  fond  affection  stiO  glowing  for 

me. 
Nae  flashings  o*  flattery,  nae  boastings  o* 

,  pride, 
'Tis  heart  speaks  to  heart  at  myoin  fire^ 

side,  ' 
O*  there's  nought  to  onmpare  wi'  my  ain 
fire-kide ! 
My  aim  fire- $tdp^  my  ainfirt'tidf^ 
Ok  duwMiHg*s  ike  biimkc^  my  aimfin^ide, 

TflE  XIX  PSALM 

FAKAPMRi^SBIi  PSOM  BVCIAHAK. 

Ye  SOUS  of  vain  pbi1o<ophy  aod  pride. 
To  folly  prone  and  whelmed  in  error's 

tide. 
Behold    With   sapient  contemplation*^ 

eye, 
Th*  orinumhercd  glories  ai  the  vaulted 

And  own  what  skilful  architect  divine. 
Arched  the  wiile  vault,  and  bode  those  glo- 

riC!*  shine, 
Witohung  in  ambientair  this  earthly  ball, 
^iid  poured  around  tlie  deeps  encircling 

all. 
A%  day  the  nigh^  and  night  the  day  pur* 

sue?. 
Perpetual  change  !    each  hour  the  truth 

'renews. 
That  Chance  direcU  not,  with  such  order- 
ed haste. 
The  rolling  wonders  of  th'  sstherial  waste, 
yruni  «hore  tu  <ihore  they  pour  their  beams 

abroad, 
^nd  through  adoring    worlds  proclaim 

their  God. 
"Lives  tbure  a  race  in  earth's  remote  ex« 

tt  euic. 
So  sank   in  guilty   so  hid  from  Reasc«*s 

beam. 


As  not  to  see  the  fixed  Dfvfne  coatroal, 
Which  guides  the  course  of  the  revolriir 

pole  ? 
Who  in  the  silence  of  the  tranquil  nipht. 
Unmoved  beholds  the  silvery  orbs  of  li^bi; 
Or  feels  no  transport  through  his  hows 

tbrill. 
When  mom  comes  sporting  on  the  in- 

arrant  hill; 
Or  sees,  with  godless  tbonght,  day's  re- 
gent guide, 
Bis  purple  chariot  from  the  eaatemtidf, 
Like  some  young  bridegroom  gloriMs  to 

behoM, 
Arrayed  in  gems^  and  bright  with  ioaiisf 

gold; 
Tin  down  the  expanse  he  bids  his  cohn 

sers  fly. 
Hurling  the  day  beneath  the  western  sky, 
High  o'er  the  thundering  steeds  august  be 

stands, 
Like  a  tall  giant  with  his  hundred  baml^, 
Of  princely  port,  andniaje«ty,  and  mi;;ht, 
Pfoud  of  his  strength,  and  ivbed  in  daz* 

xling  light. 
From  east  to  west  be  whirls  his  hunitoj 

oar. 
Through  heaven  oblique  amid  each  glow- 
ing star. 
And  ponrs  around  the  vital  heat  and  soa', 
WJiich  warm,  support,  adorn,  and  fill  the 
Aviioie. 
But  all  the  glories  of  th'  barmoaioaf 
plan, 
Ne'er  so  arrest  the  wondering  thoughts  o( 

man. 
As  Conscience,  inmate  of  celestial  birth. 
Child  of  the  sicics,  but  tenant  of  the  earth, 
With  that  celestial  law  in  mercy  ffivcii, 
By  secret  rein«)  to  guide  the  suul  to  Hea- 
ven. 

Tb'  Almighty's   promise,  ever  void  of  | 

guile, 
Can  soothe  despair,  and  make  afflictiuu 

smile,  ' 

But  when  blind  Passion  prompts  the  gvil- 

ty  deed, 
That  mail  Khali  nuffer,  Justice  has  decrtrtd, 
That  loving  Jo^tice,  in  un  aiigeiV^  dtv»>,  | 
Which  wuuiidit  to  cute,  and  puuishci  toj 

bless,  J 

liO  !  fair  Religion's  venerated  mien, 
For  e\er  shines  in  majesty  !»erene  ; 
'Tis  hers  to  pour  upufi  the  mental  »gkt,  J 
Truth's  living  ray,  and  wisdom's  checinoiq 

light  5 
Guarded  from  age  to  age,  with  (car  sni 

owe. 
On  brazen  tablets  lives  her  pr^ ciotis  U« 
Than  gems  more  rare,  or  gold 'a   ie*pk^ 

dent  ore. 
And  sweeter  than  the  Vce't    oielli^t^ 

store. 
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Deep  in  the  r«ino»t  closet  of  hi§  breast. 
Thy  child*  ^reat  Sire  \  shall  lock  each 

hrgrh  behent, 
Ani  then,  with  holy  awe,  ffhall  ever  gnard. 
Thy  lovt,  his  hope,  bis  glory,  and  reward. 

Wlw  knows  the  waodenogs  of  the  va- 
grant mind, 
Wbjit  power  can  seize  them,  or  what  wis- 
dom find  ? 
Dothon,0  Lord  !  each  irapeiicction  blot, 
Knr  leavf  the  restige  of  a  siiigie  spot. 
Which  Sin  or  Error,  with  inskiuous  art^ 
Stamps  on  the  tablet  of   tb'  unguarded 

heart, 
Protti  Pride'«  duminion  arrogant  and  dire. 
Preserve  the  kia^4fom>of  my  breast  eatirei 
Aad  save,  O  nive  me !  from  each  sinful 

car€,    ^ 

Prom  passiott's  ixonutse  and  temptation's 

snare. 

These  warm  efTnsions  of  a  heart  sincere, 

Author  of  good,  ay  GinJ,  my  father,  bear! 

Hbate'er  my  tongue   iniper/ect  has  ex- 

prest, 
Whate'er  ihe  thoughts  reirolving  in  my 

brea.8t. 
Tower  of  my  safety,  and  thoa  God  of 

p     ■      •""*' 

neceiTc  pr«,|,,tioua  in  thy  realms  above. 


SELECT  POETRY. 

VKR.ses 

WITTITI  FOR  THE  AVNOAL  MlBTmO  OP  THE 
SOCIE1T  FOa  REVIVING  THE  IRISH  HARP. 

ntA^  '  ^'"^^  ^^^^  Ossian  mmg 

Old  Erin'M  sons  r«nawn»d  in.ttorv; 
fl^hile  o»er  his  harp  the  warriors  hunjr. 

And  caught  the  kindling  ftnme  of  glory ! 
w- when  around  tb*?  festive  board 

Th^cbeer»d  th*  chiefs  in  Tara  dwelling, 
ThP  Bard,  the  tide  of  music  pom  'd 

W  »th  Joy  aiMl  grief  alternate  swelling  : 
Mm^  tkouirku  tfke  these  our  bosoms  cheer ^ 
^j  round  we  /hus  the  ^,Tr/  of  pleasure  ; 
And  may  the  rver^trcrin^  yeor, 
Again  rtwwihe  btie^ul  measure, 
'«t  though  Within  the  narrow  cell, 

Thefiithersof  thewngare  sleepr„. 
nd  o»er  the  «r«,»e8  they  Joved  ao  well, 

Oh|.vion»s  siUjnt  roist^  are  creeping : 
rl  °1T  'T''^-^  the  «o*.ndof  arm*.; 
The  tale  of  Lov^  the  note  of  Sorrow. 
tW  every  strain  that  once  had  charms. 
A  softer  tone  from  time  .«hall  borrov*. 
Mey  thoughts,  ^c. 

heivsoaiid'your  Harps,  yr  bards  of  old, 
H  bo  sUfi^.  when  Brio  was  a  nation, 
*«t  ear  so  dnil.  w^m  heart  ^  cold, 
^  ach«i^  IfcHUs  in  «w«ei  vilratiaj,  ? 


ioi 


Instmet  thy  worn  of  latter  (fays. 

To  catch  floine  portion  of  thy  spirit. 
For,  oh  *   V  hen  bebt  the  son^  they  raitfe. 

Though  their*8  the  cruwo,   yet  yoor'a 
the  merit ! 

May  thou^his^  dCe. 
Yonr's  ts  the  spell  that  crowns  the  bowl. 

With  joy    while  every  eye  is  lighted; 
And  tour's  the  beam  that  lights  the  soul. 

By  nature's  rigid  law  benighted. 
For  though  no  dawn  of  day  appear. 

To  hail  the  sightless  child  of  sorrow  ; 
You  t«^ch  Oiem  from  the  rap^uiM  ear, 

A  new  created  bliss  to  Iwrrow. 
May  thoughts,  df  c 
And  your*s  the  voice  to  charm  us  here. 

In  social  brotberb6od  unite  lu; 
And  youfs  to  bid  the  unborn  year, 

Tosceneslike  this  again  invite  us. 
Fn>m  tongue  lotongue  shall  memory  dwell 

Oo  taletof  £rin*k  ancient  glory. 
And  miostrela  yet  unborn  shall  tell 

To  wood'ring  worlds  the  matchless  stoiy . 
%  May  thoughls,  Xc. 


SONG,  ONTHB  SAME  OCCASION. 

AW—"  KITTY  TTaiEL.>» 

Last  Mlnatrelof  Erin  h<5w  sweetly  thr 

finger 
In  strains  of  wild  melody  sweeps  o'er  the 

strings. 
While  each  Icngthen'd  vibration  ^ems 

ilowly  to  linger. 

And  say  "tisthegeninsof  Knnthatsing«! »' 
Our  hearts  wildly  thrill  wUh  cxutic  emi^- 

tion, 
A^  ravisVd  we  h'st  to  thy  heavenly  strain 
Thy  Wild  notes  would  tame  the  mdespint 

ofoceau,  ^ 

AncFmakc  the  poor  captive  forget  all  bis 

pain. 
And  shall  then  thy  warm  earnest  prav- 

er  be  rejected  >  ^ 

Shall  the  aong  of  the  Minstrel  be  suffer. 

ed  to  die? 

>b«ll«^n«lriw«t«irfrooithen,triotev- 
For  B«lfa««illc«oui.».  t<.wg<,tZ,: 

fptritu. 
That  bum  to  revive  ••  f ho  m^^.^  

tbeb!;^,-  '^^etaonyof 

All  who  ^  theiJ  ewrtione,  shall  apeak . 

*  of  their  merits. 

And  honournnfading  shall  be  their  njwaru, 

soyoT~ 

ttOM  THE  SWtCTIOl.  OF  IRISH  MELr  Di^,    p. 
Aia— M  BLACK  /Oct" 

berty  spoke. 
And  grand  was  the  moment  whenSpa- 
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loto  life  ftiul  reveoje  frooi  the  conquer-  May  be  feH  yet  id  Erio,  as  calm»  and  ai 

or*8  chain  !  bright. 

Oh  Liberty  !  let  not  this  spirit  iiave  rest.  And  forgive  even  Albion,  while  blnshioj 

Till  it  more,  like  a  breeze*  o'er  Uut  waves  she  draws, 

of  the  west.  Like  a  truant,  her  sword,  In  the  long  riigbt- 

Give  the  light  of  your  look  to  each  sorrow.  ed  cause, 

fill  spot.  Of  the  sbammck  of  Erin,  and  olif e  of 

Nor  Oh  !  be  the  shamrock  of  Erin  forgot,  Spain. 

While  you  add  to  your  garland  the  olive  Qod  prosper  the  cause — oh  I   it  cannot 

of  Spain.  but  tiirive. 

If  the  fame  of  our  fathers,  b«jueath'd  with  W»>»'«  '^li^^]"^  ""^  ^""^  P*^***  ^^  " 

their  rights,  ,^j  devotion  to  feel  and  its  rirhU  to 

Give  to  country  its  charm,  and  to  hoirte  «»«;„,.:«                           * 

.      .  I .  I .  matntain  j 

If  deceit  be  r'w^und  and  suspicion  a  Then,  how  minted  by  ,om«r  it,  nurtyr. 

Thenye^iTJf  Iberi..  our  c.u^  i.the  The  finger  of  ^lory  .biUl  point  where  ttey 

Aud  oh  j'mTy'  hi.  tomb  want  .  tear  and  W"""'  ^"J'^  ^  '^^'^  <>'«"~rf  " 

Whowo«rd".Tfor.nob1er.«hoHerdea.h.  The  y^"^ JF'^' "//««'<lo«  •K^Hdielt" 

Than  to  turn  his  l«.t  »i,h  into  victory'.  j^^^^  ,h,Lock.otErin  uhI  oH»«rf 


breath. 

For  the  shamrock  of  Erin,  and  olive  of 
Spain. 


Spain. 


Ye  Blakes  and  O'Donoals,  whose  fathers 

resign*d 
The  green  hills  of  tl^eir  youth,  among 

strangers  to  find 
That  repose,  which  at  home,  they  had 

»igh»d  fc^r  in  vain  ;  ^ ^ 

Breathe  a  hope  that   the  magical  flame      Since  the  same  pomp  awa^  on  Pitt, 

which  you  light.  Whose  bhmders  made  thee  great. 


KPIOIIAM  ON  fUB  FUMBRALS  OF  LOat>  VBLVK 
AMD  THE  HON.  W.  PITT,  A»Dlt£SSBDTO  80- 

napaktb. 

by  gbnbral  fitzpatbick. 

r  RpWN  not  at  liineral  honours  paid  to 

him. 
Who  oft  has  beat  thy  fleet. 
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T%e  comparative  authenticity  of  Tad- 
tus  and  SUetonivs,  illustratea  by  the 
question,  **lrkelher  Nero  wax  the 
Author  qf  the  Memorable  Conjhgra- 
tion  at  Borne  r*  By  Jrthur  Broume, 
LL.D,  S.FT.C.D.  and  M.RJ.A. 

SO  much  has  been  said  of  the  can- 
dour of  Suetooius,  and  of  his 
work  being  the  most  accurate  narrar 
tion  extant  of  the  lives  of  the  Emperors, 
that  it  is  worth  the  pains  to  inquire 
how  for  these  prabes  are  due.  Others 
are  said  to  have  been  actuated  bv  h:  - 
tred,  or  slaves  to  adulation ;  he  is  re- 
presented alone  as  fair  and  uninflu- 
enced.* ,  For  my  own  part  I  so  much 

*  See  the  encomiums  collected  by  Pitis- 
cos,  in  the  preface  to  his  edition  of  Sue- 
tonius. 


differ  from  this  opinion,  that  I  bavc  ewt 
considered  the  rank  allotted  to  Sueto- 
nius, in  the  scale  of  historical  nient,  ai 
elevated  much  beyond  his  deserts.  I 
am  not  inclined  to  trust  either  hh  cai>- 
dour  or  his  accuracy,  particubrlt 
when  opposed  to,  or  compared  ^Hti 
his  rival  nistorian.  We  are  accustoiB- 
ed,  L  know  not  how,  at  aD  early  a^ 
from  cotemporary  studies,  to  onrti 
the  names  of  cotemporary  hbtoriso^ 
and  from  thence  perliaps  mseosibi)-  ts 
infer  a  similarity  of  excellence,  'ft* 
authors  perused  treat  of  the  same 
they  are  read  at  the  same  time, 
the  mind  b  yet  too  young  for  accui 
discrimination.  May  not  such  a: 
tions  have  had  some  effect  with  n 
to  Suetonius  and  Tacitus^  But 
exercise  of  maturer,  judgij^ea    icadbj 
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separates  such  unioDS,  and  deitects  the 
apparent  parallelism  of  objects,  which, 
suniciently  pursued,  will  be  found  iu 
time  infinuely  to  diverge.  This  judg- 
ment, however,  is,  iu  many  cases  uever 
exercised  at  all. 

A  premature  perusal  of  the  cla-isics 
often  prevents  a  subsequent  cuul,  re- 
vival of  their  beauties  and  tneir  meiits; 
impels  the  man  to  consider  the  sub- 
jects of  the  studies  of  the  boy  as 
triflmg  ajid  disgusting,  and  indolently 
to  acquiesce  in  first  impressions,  rather 
than  retrace  steps  which  appeared  un- 
pleasant because  involuntary.  But  he 
who  at  maturer  years  is  led  by  taste  or 
inchnation  to  examine  and  ctmpare 
the  lights  of  antiquity,  will  be  asto- 
nbhed  at  the  numerous  detections  of 
his  errors  first  imbibed,  and  corrections 
of  the  implicit  faith  uhlch  he  has  put 
in  some  of  its  oracles;  and  perhaps 
no  where  will  he  find  less  re:v>on  for 
confidence  than  in  the  secretary  of 
Adrian  (for  such  was  Suetonius)  how- 
ever high  his  post  or  good  his  means  of 
information. 

'llie  title  of  tills  Essay  indicates  my, 
intention  to  confine  ray  observations 
to  the  comparative  fidelity  in  narration 
of  tJie  celebrated  writers  therein  men- 
tioned, without  touching  on  their  other 
relative  peifections  or  imperfections. 
The  instance  which  I  have  selected  to 
illustrate  this  point  Tfor  abundance  of 
them  might  be  found*)  may  to  some 
appear  trifling;  and  it  may  be  asked. 


*  Such  as  5^uetoniui*  as^ertuni,  that 
Tiberiuj  abolished  the  privilege  of  sanc- 
tuary, when  the  contrary,  whjch  u  as- 
serted by  Tacitus,  is  proved  beyond  a 
doubt,  by  coins  iubnequeui  to  hit  recRn  ; 
his  niaking  (3«rnnamcus  conquer  a  \i\u^ 
uf  Armenia,  when' Armenia  had  noking«' 
and  was  m>t  at  war  With  Rame  \  hiii  re- 
presentation of  tba  character  of  Nero, 
m  many  respects  di^ring  fioiu  tbe 
trait*  given  by  Tacitus  and  otbeis ;  bis 
7D?ntioning  tbc  los9  of  aa  arioy  in  Asia, 
when  from  Tacitusi  it  appears  it  was  only 
the  rumour  of  such  a  loss.  Surely  these 
▼ariaiices  would  not  hove  appeareJ  trifl- 
ing to  Lipsios,  wtro  took  such  paii^«  to 
rfft^on«ile  th^ae  authors,  wben  differtng  In 
the  point,  Wb««M2i»  AgHppa  Postbumbs 
was  killed  by.fft  eentwion  or  a  tritmn*  of 
thfi-^^kitert.  Jotef  buM  observes,  tbat  no 
man>  character*  M»n,  been  wore  misre- 
preseoted  from  adulation  on  the  one  aids 
and  prejudice  on  the  other,  tbao  ^tro*s« 

BELFAST  MAC,  NO.  VJII. 


wbo>  in  the  eighteenth  century,  can 
be  interested  in  the  qucsi>on,  whether 
Home,  in  tiie  tirbt,  wa.i  burut  by  the 
hand  of  htr  natural  protec;tor>  or  of 
what  utility  is  the  discussion  which 
tends  to  waaii  av.  a\  one  spot  Irom  the 
bluodv  garb  of  Nero?  The  objection 
s})Oul(l  not  Come  irom  thr  th»'oretic 
lover  of  truth,  never  devpivng  in- 
quiry aud  discrimuiation ;  nor  will  the. 
expulsion  of  falsehood  from  history 
ever  appear  triH  n^  to  its  practical 
admirers.  The^quebtiou  too  is  not  to- 
tally unconnected  with  the  will- known 
controversy  on  morals,  on  tin:  existence 
of  gratuhous  maievolen.e,  as  any  al- 
leged motives  tor  this  supposed  con- 
duct of  the  tyrant  are  utterly  unsatis- 
factory to  the  rational  mind.*  But  it* 
chief  importance  rests  on  the  grounds 
I  have  premised.  If  we  detect  an 
historian  iji  any  one  instance,  in  a  pe- 
remptory and  dogmatical  assertion  of 
a  disputed,  nay  an  improbable  charge* 
have  we  not  cause  to  view  his  writings 
with  general  suspicion,  and  scrutinize 
with  jealous  e^e  his  accuracy  or  his 
candour  ?  AnS  we  cannot  select  a  bet- 
ter example  than  that  .of  a  direct  aud 
uhqualihed  allegation  of  a  plain  and 
simple  fact,  into  which,  if  false,  the 
writer  could  not  from  any  circumstances 
be  supposed  to  be  innocently  or  unwit- 
tiuijly  betrayed. 

.  Suetonius,  then,  directly  and  cir- 
cumstai.tially  ascribes  the  conflagration 
at  Rome  iu  the  time  of  Nero  to  that 
detested. Emperor,  while  Tacitus  only 
says,  forte  an  dolo  Imperatoris  incer^ 
turn.  The  authority  of  the  former 
seems  to  have  prevailed,  and  few  tra- 
ditions have  been  more  strongly  be- 
lieved, or  sayings  more  frecjueuily  ap« 
p!ik*d,  than,  "  tnai  Nero  fiddled  while 
itome  was  burning.*'  I  apprehend 
theiefore  that  the  following  ar^ument^ 
to  the  contrary  will  have  at  Jea,st  ihe 

♦  The  desire  of  weeing  the  r«>eniUlauc4i 
of  Troy  in  tlauie?  is  too  cbllJish  to  be  im- 
puted even  to  the  fantastical  mind  of 
Nero,  andtbe  design  of  burning  a  ^rcac 
city  in  order  to  iTni>rov*  and  rt'hhilfd  it, 
if  indeed  neocssarr-,  in  the  plefrtiltide  of 
bt«  power,  fW  sncb  object  (\tiiile  imder 
our  moderate  i|ovcrfiiDeiit  simitar  im- 
]^roveikhenc  is  without  dilficuhy  atiatued 
on  valning  the  bo«<«eii  pulkd  dgitra)  do<^ 
uot  seeiD  to  be  «9n£ifti««d  liy  bi#  «ubS9- 
queut  actiuiif* 

d4 
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rerommiMidation  of  novf»Uyy  as  Hie  dp- 
|*&site  opinion  has  ncvei*  been  hinted  by 
any  writer  vhom  I  ha\re  met,  except 
the  Abb6  Miliot,  who  annexes  tio  rea- 
sons for  his  doubts. 

The  reader  who  recollects  the  idle 
calumnies,  which,  upon  a  similar  occa- 
sion, were  thrown  out  against  a  Prince 
of  our  own,  Charles  the  Second,  and 
the  numberfess  insinuations  of  opposite 
parties  at  that  period,  branding  each 
other  with  the  name  of  incendiaries, 
will  not  incautiously  assent  to  the  ru- 
mour bred  by  inflamed  imaginations, 
ascribing  to  malice  the  offspring  of 
accident. 

Whoever  has  implicitly  believed  that 
Home  was  burnt  by  Nero,  will  lind, 
to  hrs  surprise,  on  the  first  peep  into 
Tacitus,  tnis  passage,.  Hoc  tempore, 
Nero  Antii age nst  the  paragraph  which, 
lirtit  Indeed,  by  exciting  my  <yonder, 
drew  my  attention  to  this,  subject. 
The  man',  who  is  depicted  as  sitting  on 
a  lofty  tower  of  his  palace,  attuning  to 
the  harp  the  poet's  numbers  on  the 
destruction  of  Troy,  in  the  midst  of 
the  imperial  city,  With  whose  fire>  his 
e^-cs  were  feastetT,  was  not,  at  their 
commencement  at  least,  in  Rome  at 
all.  'IWs  should  seem  almost  to  ter- 
minate the  question:  but,  no!  the 
critTc  will  say,  Antium  was  only  tf  n 
miles  , from  .Rome,  and  tUe  Emperor 
had  ample  time  to  arrive  there  long^ 
before  the  extinction  of  the  llaines ;  in 
Ihct  lie  did  so,  when  he  tound  that 
the  mo^  vigorous  order>»  Which  he  had' 
Jl5sucd  from  Antium  had  no  effect.  8ach 
orders  he  bad  issued,  and  it  sho\vs  his 
alacrity  in  trying  to  have  the  iire  ex- 
tinguished before  his  arrival.  Let  us 
see  then  how  he  acted  after  his  arrival. 
I>uring  th'e  very  confusion  atid  terror  of. 
the  conflagration  it  may  have  been 
difficult  to  ascertam  the  conduct  of  the 
Prince;  and  it  is  during  that' period' 
that  Stietonitis  charges  him  with  en- 
couraging the  flames  and  cherishing  tlip 
incendiaries,  "  Voices  of  men,"  says  he,,' 
*'  were  beard,  exclaiming,  that  Uicy 
acted  by  orders  from  the  Emperor^ 
^id  emissaries  from  his  very  lioujiehold 
might  have  been  appreheoded  in  -the 
*act  of  epreadmg  (he  Hantes.'^  'i'liat 
tbe  Emperor  should  have  been  absurd: 
enough  to  fumiftb  inc«ndiarfes^wtth  the* 
authority  of  hifr  iKime  h  tecredtbfe; 
but  let  Uj>  remember  that  wKhiit  three 


years  past  the  destroyers  of  the  castirt 
of  the  nobility  In '  I'rance  pleadtrd 
abthority  from  that  ting  v\hose  ilironc 
they  w^re  on  the  point  of  overturning;. 
'io  these  idle  tale^  1  oppose  the  ac- 
knowledged t)elmviour  of  Nero,  after 
the  extinction  of  the  fire,  when  it  stands 
unveiled  by  that  cloud  of  confusion 
and  rumour  which  always  attends  pre- 
sent calamity.  He  opened  his  gardeiK 
for  the  sufferers,  he  ,  pitched  tents*  for 
them,  he  laboured  to  provide  them 
with  necessaries,  he  cheapened  the 
price  of  corn ;  soch  arc  t^e  testimo- 
nies of  Tacitus.  On  Iiis  previous  ab- 
sence, on  his  sub>e(]uent  conduct,  I 
rhight  perhap  then  rest  his  innocence; 
but  it  is  conhrm^d  by  some  other  strong 
arjtuments  to  which  I  now  proceed. 

The  Emperor  is  ch^ged  with  setting 
f?re  to  the  city,  that  he  might  enjoy 
the  beauty  of ,  (he  sigjit.  it  appears 
from  'I'acftus,  that  so  ihr  from  covetbg 
the  spectacle,  his  t^uU  was,  indolent 
reluctance  to  move  frofn  Antium.  He 
issued  from  thence  the  most  \T^orous 
orders  for.  extinguishing  J  he  jfanie>, 
but  he  refused  to  stir  till  his  own  pa- 
lace was  on  fire.  It  was  fn  this  si- 
tuation that  he  must  he  supposed  to 
have  run  up  with  l^is  luirp,  immetli- 
ately  on  hi>  arrival,  to  the  top  of  the 
tower  of  Maecenas^  a  station  where  lie 
stood  a  very  reasonable  chancy  ot  being 
bi oiled  for  his  pains.  The  supposition 
is  too  ludicrous  to  admit  a  doubt  of  its 
fal^jehood;  and'this  being  as  confidently 
asserted  as  any  clrcujustance,  wu  t 
n.ake  us  doubt  of  tjie  truth  of  all  ti>e 
rest.  Let  us  combine,  then,  i[)e  at>- 
sence  of  the  Eluperor  irom  .the  capital 
when  tlie  ii^e  be^an,  Uia  active  order* 
befoiebe  left  Antimu*  bi*  imwilHiig- 
t^esKtoleaveit,  thejMiKition  of  thec;ty 
on  his  arr  ivai,  and  his  bekat^iocir  after  the 
conHagration,  and  tK?e  wlierc  We  can  find 
tfce  least  probabte  trace  of  the  tale  of 
JiJtJCtoniiis. 

•  The  spot  where  the  fire  broke  out 
afiTords  another  A-erv  sfrongr  ajgumtnt 
of  w  gut  of  design;  Ja  pr^diis 'ngetiini 
jBmUianis  prorvptrat,  >ays.  *i  a6itu^. 
Heo^^jrves,  iiul<«d,  tJ)^f2iw»w>wi/« 
m^ndUim  hm/\U^  fov-^ikU  ictt^oy,  that 
ikt  because  it  wtu  on  •ttit'  Estate  of 
'ligelUnus;  b«it  \^herr<wi^re  the«e  Pra-- 
di»?  In  the  disei^  caUed  the  .f^mH^nk 
N^W  thh'dfetHct  was  ^frfiie'wfthotrt  the 
citj^/  -a»  :im- one  ViH^nU  upoh  ccn- 
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snhing  the  plan  o\  anckrnt  Rome. 
Enrum  a^dificin  qui  habitant  extra  For- 
lam  frumtntarf'a/n,  uut  in  yEmiliatns, 
says  Varro,  lib.  iii.  d<r  rt  Itustica, 
^>hat  rould  have  iuduceJ  the  ICinpe- 
mr.  who^e  abilkios  cfo  not  seem  to 
bve  been  contemptible,  to  have 
a'lopted  such  an  extraoriinarj-  method 
fr  tiring  the  city,  by  kiudling  ihe 
Jlam»?  io  it^  renv.Uest  suburbs?  '*  He 
V as  accused/'  says'JVitus,  *«of  hav- 
iitg  been  actuated  with  the  desire  of 
tiumiing  a  new  c{ty,  and  calling  it  by 
ills  najne"  Did  he  do  so?  MA 
^*  hat  pnvented  him  ?  The  consequence 
Old  not  follow,  aiid  the  imputed  mt^an^ 
*ere  absurdly  dispropoViiouate  .to  ttic 
motive. 

That  the  fire  in  the  .Emiliana  was 
accidental  will  become  more  tiran  pro- 
bable, when  we  find  that  it  was  a 
quarter  where  dangerous  and  extensive 
conflagrations  had  happened  before.  It 
ap;>ears  from  Suetonius,  in  his  account 
of  the  reign  of  Cbudius,  chap,  xviii. 
that  one  had  obstinately  raged  in  this 
reeon,  dciring  the  life  of  tliat  Prince: 
Vlfi  jEmitiatm  pertinndus  ardrrent. 
And  it  appears  that  it  was  of  cojse- 
qij^iKe  eAough  to  call. for  the  pre'-ence 
a-id  incessant  labour  of  tlie  Lmperor 
himself  and  his  whole  court:  We 
ciiv  reasotiably  oonjectnre,  ihtTcfore, 
that  it  was  a  part  of  the  suburbs,  for 
unne  reason  or  other,  pcrhap>  by  being 
the  site  of  hazardous  manufactures, 
particularly  exposed  and  obnoxious  to 
iiK^e  calainUie>. 

It  i>  true  that  Tacit n-?,  in  anotlier 
place,  says,  with  a  seeinmg  contradic- 
tion, Jnidiim  in  in  parte  Circi  ffrtum, 
<piit  Palatino  ( itlinque  Mntt'ibus  con- 
tr^ftn  exf :  and  Kieury  in  his  Kccicsias- 
li'  a!  History,  founding  the  assertion  on 
t'is  passage,  says  it  broke  out  in  so>nc 
^V>p5  about  the  Circu?,  \\  ithout  taking 
ij-»tice  of  the  other  aliedged  site  of  iti 
cornmencenipnt. 

'Ihe  commentators  on  Ta:itns  have 
fideavoured  to  reconcile  the  diU'erenre, 
^nd  insist  that  it  broke  out  in  two 
P^ces,  the  Circus  and  tlje  /Kmiliana, 
Now,  as  to  the  Circus,  Tacitus  hnn- 
^-If  accounts  for  its  ri>e  a»d  progress 
''i^re,  L'bi  per  tahe'rr^as^  qnihus  id 
^  f'-rcim^ninm  znerut  qtwjifmfmo  alii  wr, 
ci^tus  i^nis.  The  fare  beg-ui  in  cer» 
i.'in  siKJpi  filled  wiin  inilannnable 
B:4:erml',  and  naturally  ca!pv1:^ie4  t:> 


originate  and  diffuse  the  flames.  Where 
they  could  so  easily  be  accounted  for, 
wlio  would  have   seen,    reflected  bj* 
tiieir  lighr,*  the  deadly  visage  of  the. 
tyrant,  but  those  who^'e  horrors  of  his. 
crimes  and  terror  of  his    wickedness  t 
raised  on  every  occasion   the  imperial ; 
phantom  before  their  alarmed  imagina-! 
tions.     Let  us  not  fear  that  by  deduct- 
ing this  little  burthen  of  guilt  we  sliaJl 
leave  too   small  a  portion  of  'mha\y.. 
to  satiate  resentment  and  deter  imita- 
tion.   '1  he  bloody  roll  of  Nero's  crimes 
will  scarcely    appear    diminished    by 
expunging    thii  hiferior   title  to   ab'-, 
horreuce,  , 

It  IS  an  uifi^rior  circumstance,  yet 
not  entirely  unworthy  of  note,  Uiat 
Uie  rumours  \^h]ch  nad  reached  tJie 
ears  of  the  two  historian*,  as  to  Nero's 
conduct,  essentially  varied.  To  ,the 
one  he  had  been  represented  as  going 
openly  and  publicly  to  tiie  summit, 
of  Niafcenas'  tower  to  sing  tlie  late 
of  l>oy,  while  to  the  otMer  he  was 
depicted  as  retiring  into  his  private 
apartments  (in  dcmiegiicam  scenam) 
there  secretly  to  enjoy  the  devesta- 
tion  of  his  groaning  CQuntry.  Uncer- 
tainty  and  Ci>ntradiclion  are  the  sislerii 
of  unfounded  report. 

From  the  account  giyen  us  of  this^ 
event  by  Tacitus,  ve  find  that  th« 
Kmpero'r's  object,  in  at  length  leaving 
Antiuin  to  go  to  llonie,  was  to  save 
his  palace.  Now  in  this  fie  did  not 
succeed.  The  palace  was  destroyed, 
and  yet  he  is  atterwards  accused  of 
constructing  a  new  palace  of  wonder- 
ful magniiicence  o^t  of  tlae  ruins  of 
his  country  {Usiis  est  patriae  minis , 
says  Tacitus)  nut  without  insinuatiou 
that  such  might  l»ave  been  partly  the 
object  of  tin:  autece<leiit  devastation. 
'1  here  is  nothing  iii  his  previous  con- 
duct to  support  the  suspicion,  fur 
he  was  anxious  to  save  his  former 
resid*  nee,  and  to  prevjjiJt  the  necessity 
Kit  eret  ting  a  new  one. 

The  anxiety  of  Nero  to  avoid  the 
charge  is  utterly  incompatible  with  tlie 
narration  of  Sueton«us,  fncendit  vrbctn 
tain  patam,  sayi  that  historian,  C't  pltt 
ritjue  Comularcsy  Cubiadarinsijus^  cwn 
stupa  t(rdqque,  in  pritdfis  mis  depre^^ 
htnsns  non  aUi^criut,  It  is  incredible 
tliat  he,  who  so  much  dreaded  the 
imputation,  should  Ijavc  cgmmiltecj 
il)e    lacl  witjig at    disguise.      '^|i*^  h^ 
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\ised  every  exertion  to  avert  the 
cliarge  appears  from  Tacitus — by  an- 
xious ana  active  care  to  expedite  the 
rebuilding?  of  the  oily — by  .princely 
largesses  to  the  suflft  rers — by  {iUftplica-v 
ttons  and  atoning  i^acriAces  to  the  godsy 
he  kboored  to  extricate  himself  from 
the  infamy.  It  is  true  he  was  not  suc- 
cessful, buch  was  the  odium  against 
bkn.  Non  ope  Humana,  non  largitio- 
nibus  principis,  out  deim  placatnentis 
decedvbat  infamia.  He  then  endea- 
voured to  throw  the  suspicion  on  the 
Christians,  since  be  found  the  world 
too  prejudiced  to  ascribe  the  event 
to  accident-i— with  equal  want  of  suc- 
cess indeed.  But  all  which  I  wish  to 
infer  is,  that  this  extreme  anxiety  con- 
futes the  notion  of  his  rash  unguarded 
promotion  of  the  calamity ;  and  that 
he  was  particularly  distressed  at  this 
rumour  appears  from  his  known  cha- 
racter, which  was,  in  general,  to  de- 
spise all  rumours.  Nihil patimtius  quam 
fiialcdicta  et  conriiiu  Iiominum  tulit, — 
buetonius,  p.  258. 

'I'he  extent  of  the  power  of  prejudice 
against  this  miserable  Prince,  at  this 
period,  cannot  be  more  strongly  ex- 
emplihed  than  in  the  murmurs  which 
lacitU5  mentions,  occasioned  by  tiis 
opening  the  city  and  widening  the 
streets,  because,' as  was  alleged,  the 
old  narrow  streets  and  lofty  houses 
contributed  exceedingly  to  the  salu- 
brity of  Rome,  by  piotecting  the 
pas>'e«iirers  from  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
1  will  even  draw  an  aigument  from  the 
virftlenVe  of  Suftouius.  •*  He  would 
not  suffer,"  says  that  writer,  •'  the 
bodies  of  the  dead  who  perished  in  the 
fire,  to  be  burnt  by  their  friends,  nor 
the  niins  of  the  ediiices  to  be  removed 
by  the  owners,  but  took  the  charge 
upon  hinl^ell,  tor  the  sake  of  plunder." 
Whether  fhoe  who  wcn>  burnt  already 
requirt-d  to  bi'  burnt  again  I  know  not; 
but  does  not  the  ill-narure  of  the  re- 
mark  procKiim  the  inclination  of  the 
author!  is  it  not  more  natural  to  sup- 
pose, thtUthe  fear  of  jje  tilence,  from 
the  exposition  of  bodies  left  to  the 
random  Care  of  indi\idua!s,  in  a  time 
of  gener^il  di^^tranion,  required  the 
inter p^^sition  of  government  anj  tlie 
.  adoptit n  of  public  i>gi?hitii.ns,  to  pre- 
Vent  the  possi^ifit^-,  ot  pnv.ite  negli. 
gender  And"  was  it  not  rfght  in  the 
governing  pd^veR^  the  stute  to  refusi* 


to  trust  to  the  weakness  or  indolence 
,of  the  subject,  the  office  of  removing 
r-ubbish  and  ruins,  whose  immense 
heaps  forbade  improvement  aiKi  post- 
poned renovation? 

The  truth  is,  when  Suetonius  wrote, 
ujvectivc  against  the  race  of  Cscsar 
opened  the  way  to  honour  and  preier- 
ment.  Abuse  of  the  Augustan  fami- 
ly was  the  fashion  of  ^ucCeedi^lg 
times^  and  the  instrument  of  flattery 
with  succeeding  Emperors.  With  in- 
fitine  caution,  therefore,  are  we  to  admit 
the  adulatory  invective  of  the  writers 
of  the  age  of  Trajan.  The  fidelity 
of  history  was  made  to  bow  to  the 
etiquette  of  courts  and  tlie  interest  of 
historians. 

This  propensity  to  blaeken  the  O- 
sars,  received,  in  the  particular  instance 
of  Nero,  additional  height  in  latter 
times  from  the  enmity  of  thethristian^ 
liis  cruel  persecution  of  Christianity, 
and  his  inordinate  wickedness,  in  ivert- 
ing  upon  its  votaries  the  calumny  thrown 
upon  him^lf,  with  the  sienal  martyr- 
doms of  bt.  Peter  and  St.  Paul,  uuder 
his  dominion,  have  stamped  him  with 
the  most  sanguinar}'  dye  m  the  annah 
of  religion. .  it  wds  natural  to  surmise 
that  the  man  who  so  unjustly  accused 
others,  had  not  been  unjustly  ac*  u>ed 
himself.  His  innocence  was  supposed 
to  include  their  crimination;  and  as  the 
empire  became  Christian,  it  became 
in  a  manner  impious  to  doubt  his 
guilt. 

On  whom  doe»  the  authority  of  this 
legend  rest?  As  appears  to  me,  ou 
the  character  of  Suetonius  alone.  The 
careful  peruser  of  Tacilu^  wifl,  1  think, 
agree  with  me,  that  he  did  not  believe 
the  tale ;  he  wrote  before  Sueloiuus; 
and  possessed  earlier  aiid  belter  chan- 
nels of  inquiry.  Suetonius  was  seca"- 
tary  to  Adrain,  whose  rei^n  was  j>re- 
cetied  by  the  deadi  of  Tacitus.*  "  Ibe 
next  author  who  mentions  the  ch:irite 
wiih  conlidence  b  Dio  Cassius,  wiw 
lived  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  ^everus, 
two  hundred  year^  after  the  event;  no 
testimony  can  go  beyond  its  hr>t  ori- 
ginal ;  the  tribe  ot  servile  copers 
add  not  a  jot  of  weight  to  the  evi- 
dence. 

'  nure'iius  Victor,  Euiropius,  Marcu^ 
Aurciiu^Cassiodoi'usand  JomanJes,  the 
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only  subsequent  Latin  writers  who 
repeat  the  chunour,  merely  echo  the 
a*ertions  of  Suetonius  and  Dio. 
'Jhev  could  not  be  much  belter  judges 
of  the  matter  tlian  we  at  this  day, 
had  they  even  taken  the  trouble  to 
weigh  the  evidence.  Aurelius  Victor 
and  tutropius  lived  at  a  period  three 
Hundred  years  distant  from  the  time 
of  the  conflagration,  in  the  reigns  of 
Julian  and  Valentinian ;  Cassiodorus  was 
consul  under  1  heodoric,  and  born  in 
476;'  and  Jorncndes,  in  Justinian's  age, 
was  secretary  to  a  kine  of  the  Goths. 
As  to  the  principal  modern  wriiers  who 
assert  and  insist  on  tlie  fact,  and  par- 
t.cubrly  the  ecclesiastical  hisiorians, 
Xiphilinus,  \'itranius  ijud  Sulp«cius, 
though  they  lived  earlier  than  Heury, 
who  in  the  precent  century  supports 
their  opinion,  their  assertions  can  have 
1.0  more  weight  than  his,  nor  tlieir 
kno\s  ledge  of  the  facts  be  greater  liian 
ours.  Xiphilinus  was  the  professed 
abridger  of  Dio  Cassius.  Dio  repeat- 
ed from  Suetonius,  and  upon  the  foun- 
dation of  Suetonius'  authority  the 
whole  fabric  must  ultimately  depend. 
If  any  thing  has  been  added,  it  has 
probably  been  the  work  of  exuberant 
unaginatlon,  like  that  of  Karholtus  of 
Hamburgh,  a  modern  ecclesiastical 
writer,  who  represents  the  Empiror 
at  a  banquet  stijdibg  fortn  troops  of 
mcendiaries,  and  sitting  to  be.  r  at 
intervals  the  triumphant  ta'e  of  their 
horrid  exploits,  a  picture  of  which  he 
coiild  not  have  found  the  least  trail  in 
any  ancient  historian,  it  remains  only 
to  observe,  that  Suetonius,  the  father 
of  this  tale,  could  not  have  been  un- 
fittingly deceived  'ntothis  assertion, 

'I  bus  have  I  endeavoured  to  scruti- 
nize, in  this  instance,  the  accuracy  and 
authenticity  of  Suetonius,    which  may 


be  a  clue  to  his  general  character  as  a 
writer,  the  only  objtfct  perhaps  which 
could  have  juitified  my  calling  the 
attention  to  a  question  so  remote,  and. 
seemingly  so  unniteresting. 

Always,  as  i  have  said,  has  that  , 
hi-<tor;an  appeared  to  me  to  be  overrat- 
ed; the  indecency  of  his  destriptions 
has  been  often  condemned,  and  it  was 
well  oobervt-d.  that  Sielonius  urote  the 
lives  of  the  ICijiperors"  with  the  same 
licentiousne^s  with  which  they  lived. 
\\  ere  I  to  compare  Suetonius  m  ilh  any 
writer  of  our  own  time,  in  point  of 
credit  due  to  his  narration,  1  would 
scarcely  assign  him  a  pla(  e  superior  to 
Smollet's;  1  mean  not  u  ith  respect  to 
composition,  but  as  to  authenticity  and 
materials.  Bolli  of  them  set-m  to  have 
compiled  from  ilie  actus  diurni,  or 
newspaper:)  ot  the  day,  and  (omeiit 
equal  authority  with  tiiose  crude  and 
ha>ty  clironicles.  If  the  one  has  lived 
lor  eighteen  centuries,  while  tic  other 
posj>ibiy  may  not  fur  one,  it  ha>  per- 
haps been  owing  to  the  charms  of  his 
composition,  not  to  the  dignity  of  his 
history. 

if  thne  remarks  shall  in  any  degree 
tenti  to  ascertain  the  rank  of  this  famed 
historian  in  tl.e  scale  of  history,  or. 
rather  by  calling  tlie  attention  ol  in  ore  ' 
accurate  observer*  to  the  gi^nera!  com- 
plexion of  hib  works,  '  to  induce  them 
to  ascertain  it,  they  have  an  importuuce 
which  at  thio  remote  time  they  couM 
not  borrow  irom  the  bubjict  itsi;f. 
They  may  perhaps  also  derive  >onje^ 
add.tioaai  claim  lo  altentton,  from^llifi* 
circum>tan(e  of  a  celebraied  ,.t!ack 
having  been  Lttly  made  by  Mr.  W  hli- 
aker  of  Manthe>ter,  on  the  auliienti- 
city  of  his  rival  historian,  in  a  compari- 
son between  i  acitus  and  Gibbon. 

Tram.  H,  I.  Jlcad. 
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A  LrUer-  to  Lord  Fvtcount  Sauthzuell, 
containing  Remarks  on  vesting  In 
his  Mqifsty  the  nomination  of  (a- 
tholic  Bts)iofs...,By  J.B.Trotttr, 
Esfj,  late  priraie  Secretary  to  the 
Bight  ^onokrabie  Charles  James- 
I'ox.,.. Dublin,  Printed  hu  //.  fiiz- 
Patrick,  Capelrsireet.  tSOiJ.  p,p.  oQ. 
price.  Is.  8d. 

SINCERELY  attached  to  Catho'ic 
Emancipation,  on  the  bi'oad  prin- 


ciple, that  the  State  ought  to  hare 
no  cognizance  over  opinions  on  the 
sul>jtci  ot  teligiou,  wc  rejoiced  at 
the  moie  liberal  pracijce  which  liad 
for  sometime  prevailed,  to  do  away 
ib^  penal  oh.e,  and  remove  disabdi- 
ties  on  account  «.fdit)ereticeof  opinions. 
We  t'uietoie  cannot  but  regret  lliat 
a  inivtnkeu  j^  licy  has  latterly  ii^ter- 
rupt^'J  the  prog:e^  gf  this  goo.d  work 
and    that    temporary     party    poLt 
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shoi|ld  be  pwTfiitled  to  fni'itrate  the 
cficiates  of  justice  and  sound  policy. 
In  the  discussion  which  took  place 
in  the  last  session  of  Pai  liament,  hints 
were  thrown  out.  that  in  case  of  the 
remaining  resirictiuns  on  Catholics 
being  removed,  the  Catholics  would 
conctde  to  the  King,  or  in  other  words, 
to  the  Minister  of  the  day,  tlie  rii^ht 
of  r^ection  On  the  nomination  of  their 
Bishops.  '1  his  measure  appears  to  have 
been  proposed  from  a  desire  to 
facilitate  the  adoption  of  the  plan  of 
emancipation,  by  blunting  the  edge 
of  prejudice,  '{'hh  was  to  be  fflTecied 
by  strengtheiiing  the  hand-c  of  govern- 
ment, to  alljy  the  fears  of  the  timid, 
and  to  ijratify  the  wish  of  some,  by 
throwing  additional  power  to  a  quarter, 
which  ah  hough  already  possessing 
great  power,  is  still  desirous  to  gra-p 
at  more.  The  Commons  of  England, 
about  twenty-seven  }ears  ago,  re- 
s6lved,  "  that  the  power  of  Ihe  Crown 
Lad  increased,  wa3  increasing,  and 
ought  to  be  diminished  ;"  and  certainly 
the  current  of  events,  since  that  pe- 
riod has  not  tended  to  diminish  this 
power. 

Much  discussion  h«is  smce  taken 
place,  on  this  subject  «)f  the  Veto,  as 
it  istecbnicdllycal  ed,  among  tlieCatho- 
JicJ  body.  'I'ne  lande  I  interest  among 
them  a'pp*»ar  generally  in  favour  of 
making  di's  concession.  The  Bishops 
at  a  g/neral  mwting  have  resolveil, 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  alloM?  this 
power  to  the  King,  though  in  an 
ejtplanution  which  was  attcrw.irds 
given  hv  one  of  tiier  body,*  it  is 
admitted  that  the  graming*  of  this 
})ower  IS  not  in'ouiistent  witn  the  es- 
M*iitial doctrines  of  tlie  Catholic  church, 
'i  he^  letter  to  Lord  J^outhwell,  now 
under  review  is  wwtten  to  support 
the  negative  side  of  conceding  tliis 
power ;  and  the  wr*ter  di^oven  a 
narm  And  Ijheral  heart.  In  venturing 
to  differ  from  him,  on  some  puns  of 
(hi<  leilei*,  we  enter  on  the  sul»jt*ct 
with  great  reJuctau'.e :  but  canuour 
and  a  sense  of  duty  are  paramount 
oblij^ations,  when  we  i\o  speak,  to 
tipeak  with  sinceriiy  and  plainness. 

'!'!>*»  subject  appear$  to  be  unne- 
cessarily complicated  wH!i  the  Union. 
The  mirodiiction  of  pol.tical  coiiiid<-r- 
ations  on  one  nide  frequen'ly  draws 
on  a  recAirrence   to  a  &tm  lar   mode 


of  reasoning  on  the  other,  in  a  inaf* 
ter  in  uhjch  they  ought  to  have  no 
place  on  either  s'ide:  neither  doe<  it 
appear  necessary  to  the  proper  elu- 
cidation ot  the  subject,  to  recur  to  mo- 
tives tounrled  on  the  stamp  of  anti- 
quity, or  drawn  from  national  vanity. 
The*  doctrine  of  unlimited  liberty  of 
religious  opinions,  stands  on  a  secur- 
er basis,  tlian  on  an  adherence  to  sen- 
timents merely  because  they  had  beeu 
adopted  by  our  ancestors,  or  come  re- 
commended to  us  by  the  pomp  of  moul- 
dering towers,  i.n'J  vemrable  rums. 
The  Tatter  moc'e  of  treating  the  sub- 
ject has  the  a|  pe^rance  of  an  attempt 
to  i-emove  prejudice,  by  means  of  o- 
ther  prejudices.  If  such  si-ntimenu 
were  to  prevail,  where  would  be  the 
progressive  improvement  of  mankind? 
One  generation  would  then  follow 
another  in  the  same  beaten  trark. 
We,  slav^  to  the  opinions  of  our  an- 
cestors, and  in  succession  to  becotne 
aucestoi^  to  our  posterity.  Antiquity 
adds  no  weight  to  opinions.  Aigumeiiis 
calmly  produced  are  the  only  weapons 
which  truth  allows  htT  votaries  to  use. 
Man  should  think,  and  allow  others  to 
think unmoleated and  uiuJisturbed,  with- 
out attempts  on  any  side  to  point  the 
linger  of  ridicule,  or  to  add  tiie  weight 
of  legal  disqualifications  against  the  ad- 
herenis  either  to  old  or  new  opiaioiH. 
Jn  advocating- the  just  claims  of  tlie 
oppressed,'  it  is  not  necessary  to  ideu* 
tify  ourselves  with  them  in  an  appro- 
bation of  theu*  opinions.  Through  an 
amiable  error,  a  generous  heart  nuy 
be  sometimes  indiiced  to  mix  s'rong 
feelings  in  this  manner,  and  to  com- 
bine two  thugs  essentially  dilTereiit. 
In  thus  expressing  ourselves  let  it  n<»t 
be  thought  that  we  wi^h  in  the  smallest 
ch'gree,  to  fritter  aw;iy  the  right-' 
of  the  Catholics  to  entire  emancljxition. 
Far  froiu  us  be  tJ)e  thouglU  !  '1  he  aim 
is  to  hold  an  even  balance.  They  have 
a  right  to  exercise  private  iudgniei't. 
unfettered  by  pains  and  penalties.  We 
have  the  same,  and  cauooi  relii>qui4i 
tiirough  a  con)ptaisance  to  the  o- 
piui(»ns  of  others,  the  free  expression 
ui  our  own.  'l*he  energetic  language 
of  Mirabeau  is  oon*ecratecf  1^  its 
soundness  and  sirlking  j>rftf»icty. 
•*  The  commuuion  of  eyery  mau  with 
the  most  High  is  independint  of  pi 
political  iustHution.     Ihere  b  ^  pK- 
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pertT  wbich  no  ipan  wishes ,  to  make 
com'raoo:  .the  movcmeDts  of  his  soul, 
and  the  traoNports  of  his  roind.  'I  he 
^xarainalioD  of  principles,  considered 
« opinions,  c/ooceni  us  no  more.  He- 
twetn  Go<l  and  llie  heart  of  man,  what 
govenmient  ilares  to  interfere  !" 

This  pamphlet  abounds*  with  many 
cood  arguments,  to  show  the  imporky 
01  vesting  in  tlie  crown  the  right  of 
<'xeicising  a  power  ot  reiection  over 
ti>e  nomi nation  of 'the  l^i»hop3.  In 
the*  remarks  the  Reviewer  fully  coin- 
f  dtsi.  But  lie  also  lakes  the  liberty  to 
iDvjuire  why  i>  dependence  on  any 
f Menial  power  necessary?  May  not 
'fie  nonnnation  of  Catholic  Bishojjs 
be  equally  ipdepeudent  of  the  Po|.e 
^  of  tike  King?  Dr..5'Ueilly  *  ydmits 
'M  this  right  of  election  consists  w  ilh 
I'"*  general  principle  of  their  CtiuTvh, 
a;id  Charles , 'Butler,  a  late  Catholic 
writer,  has  shown  ibijt  this  niode  is 
P'actiiscd  by  tliem  in  other  countries. 
-^l-ii/y  important  advantages  would 
5»P|>ear  to  result  firom  the  adoption  of 
tins  indej^endent  n)ode,  for  which 
^me  enlightened  Catholics  are  zealous 
advocates.  Some  years  ^go  the  Bish6ps 
*^re  nominated  by  th^  rope,  mostly 
l>y  the  influence  of  the  Catholic  aris- 
tocracy of  Ireland.  Latterly  the  cicrjiy 
f'Mhe  diocese  return  the  name  of  the 
'5'i»ject  ot  their  choice  tt^^the  Pope,  for  his 
i{ipn»ation.  A  germ,^  improt'emeut 
"uy  be  perceived  in  tJiis  manner  of  elec- 
'ini,aind  we , trust  there  \\  room  to  hail 
«nf  incj-easint  liberality^  of  lu(ure  days. 

i  he  frieotfs  to  free  (liscussion,  well 
knowing  th^  inestimable  value  of  it, 
'^-imot  but' be  anxious  iliat  it'shotild 
'li.iversally  prevail ;  and  that  Catholics 
a;'d  Proie-»iants,  however  they  may 
cJiftT  in  some  respccti,  forgetting  for- 
mer t;me*?,  iu  which  both  have  erred, 
i^ay  cordiaDy  unite  in  the  wish  that 
t*ie  disposition  and  power  to  persecute 
^•r  diversity  of  opinion  nmy  cca>e. 
As  the  possession  of  power  has  a  strong, 
ternlency  to  corrupt  the  luunan  heart, 
l^t  ub  hope  for  the  extension  apd  pie-i 
valence  of  tliat  liberal  policy*  when 
t'nthfT  party  shall  have  the  domihaucy 
t'*i^  the  other  ;  but  |)oth  he  conlented 
R:ihoHt  seeking  for'  nn^stery,  lo  live* 
fo  br^hrect.  In  Ibrmej-  da^s'  both 
r-irtics  set  qp  2^  ttandar4  fmnd,  and 
Mutually  penoputed  jeach  other.  'J  he 
i*i)--jrdity  of  forcing  opinions  is  gra- 


dualljr  becoming  more  app^r^'nt,  and 
notvntbstandinjT  some  unfa vou rub  e 
pjroxysms  now  and  thVn  occurring,, 
we  have  contideuce  in  tlie  proi;ress  ot* 
liberality,  and  in  an  eiiligbtened  and. 
eulargeil  policy  supercedm^  the  ddgmu- 
ta  of  intolerance  and  bigotry.  K*. 

An  hUr  fid  action  io  ilic  Iriafi  Uvtguu^e^ 
in  three  pujtM,  1,  an  Ori^mU  ani 
Comprthenhive  Qntwaiar.  2,  faini^ 
liar  Plira$esuad  OUtlomu^.  J,  Ex» 
,  tracts  from  Irish  Books  and  Afanu* 
;scriptSi  in  iiie  Origimil  ekar$icter,y. 
Xiith  copious  Tubku  of  ike  Contriw- 
tions.  By  the  Rev.  /^.  \ciLfon,  1>  D. 
p,p,  282.      Dublin,  M'itga/^     iSOb- 

I  price  t)s.  6d. 
NTEUESlEDas  we  feel  foreve- 
^ry  put^ic^tion  which  re&pecta  the 
honour  and  improvement  of  our  coun^^ 
try,  we  have  not  coiUemplated  with- 
out pleasure,  the  recent  attempts  wluiii 
have  been  m.iking  t9  iiitixxluce  ik 
taste  tor  the  study  of  the  Irish  laa- 
guage.  A  language  whipU  is  spoken 
by  at  least  one  third  of  the  inliabitauts 
oi  the  BritUh  istes,  and  .  by  jnoct:  thaa 
three  fourtl^s  of  the  natives  of  Ireland, 
has  some  claim  to  atteiitiou. ;  espe- 
cial Iv  in  341  a^e  wiivch  .boa^ti  of 
its  tamiliarity  wkh  the  diale<!ts  of  the 
East,  of -having  penetrated  the  wiUU 
of  Africa  in  que^^t  of  knowledge^  and . 
enriched  its  etyoiologicai  njpcwitorie^ - 
by  vocabularies  fiom  the  islandi  of 
the  Pacihc^  and  l.ie  bauU^^  th« 
Ohio. 

Many  circumstances,  however,  Irnve 
contributed  to  discourage  the   study 
of  our  vernacular  tongue.;    The  db-r 
traded  stale  of  the  country  was  lor 
many  ages  uufdvourable  to  its  culii- 
vatioQ,  and  tiie  narrow  aini  inlslakea ! 
})ol.cy  of  England,  during,  the  .reignt<* 
of  Eli7.abeth  and  Janf»e«  i.  pa^&ed  strict : 
ii^unctions  to  prevent  it  Orouft  being* 
longer  spoken  m  our  sc^i^ols.      Due 
cai  e  also  has  been  taken  to  deprbctate 
its  beauty  and  excellence,  by .  repre- 
seutiijg  it  as  Ursh  and  umnusi<»l,  a- 
honnding  iu  guttural  sounds,  and  as- 
prates,  and  presenting  a  constant  dis- 
cordance    between    its    orthogt^iWiy 
and  prorvi»iK:iation.    WT^en  AWic  with 
a  liberality  worthy  of  a.  Que«n'i  f»ro- 
posed    to  estaolisa    Prefeisor»lrip6  of. 
the  Irish  l«|nguage,.io  her  umt^MsHies^ 
she    was  di^u,ided  by  the  Duke  of- 
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-Ormopd,  who,  to  convince  hi»r  that 
it  was  a  barbarous  dialed,  re>einb- 
llng  the  bai  k'liig  of  a  dog,  constni  ti-d 
the  following  harbh  and  uon^efisit  al 
sentence,  d'ith  damh  dnbh  obk  (Wih, 
i.  e.  a  black  ox  eat  a  raw  egi^.  This 
specimen,  it  v^mi  be  acknov.  led^zed, 
is  not  very  harmonioiib,  but  where 
is  there  a  combination  of  harsher 
sOmuU than  that  tontamed  in  the  traas*-- 
latiou  ?  «*  a  black  ox  eat  a  raw  egg  !*' 

'1  hose  who  are  well  versed  in  the 
Irish  language,  and  ihey  arc  the  prop- 
er judges,  contend  that  in  harmony, 
oopiou&neds^  and  strengtii,  it  ei.{uals 
the  ancieat  Greek  ;  that  it  is  the  root 
of  the  I^tio  of  the  twelve  tables  ;  that 
h  was  spoken  by^  Hamilcar  ancf  Han- 
nibal ;  and  that  it  was  not  only  the 
pritnititrfe  langt^age  of  Europe,  and  of 
a  great  part- of  Asia  and  Africa,  but 
ot'pamdise  itsclf.  - 

'1  hongh  we  do  not  carry  our  ideas 
o^it^  antiquity  to  quite  so  remote 
a^  period,  we  readily  agree  with  the 
leimed  Vallancey,  "that  ii  is  free  from 
the  anomalies)  sterility,  and  heteioclite 
redundancies/  which  mark  the  dialects 
of  barbarous  '  nations ;  it -is  rich  and 
melodious;  it  ils  precise  and'copioos, 
and.  alfotd*  these  eii^gint  convulsions, 
which 'BO  other  than  a  thinking  'and 
lettered  people  can  wsfe  or  require.** 
"  Est  qutcUm  Lingua  Hibernicn,  ft 
eleganw  ^Cum  primiSy  et  opuienta,*' 
says  the'^«am€^  Usher.  Of  its'  indis- 
pensible  necessity  to  tl>e  antiqiiarjaiu 
thev  ini^iouft  ^author  of  the  Archa-b- 
logia  ISrilanuica,  has  given  ample  tes- 
trmoHyH'H*'  found  in  Irish  the  origin 
of  many  wordVjWho^ie  n3ots  he  had  vam- 
Jy  endeatoured  to  find  in  the  Webh, 
the  Cornish,  and  Armoric. 

That  the  'Irish  language  is   calcu- 
lated to  express  the  warmest*  feelings 
of  the  heart,  with  peculiar  forte  aiid 
pathos,  every  one*  who  has  but  a  niper-  ' 
iiptal  kufowledge  of  our  Berdic  com- 
positions,  nmst    alio  .V.     '1  he    \vann- ' 
hearted,    generous,  ai^d   high  spirited 
Irishman,  would  soon  have  cieuted  a 
language,  had  he  not  been  taught  oiie, 
expressive  of  his  feelings.    Accdrdmgly** 
the  wild  straius  of  our  Bardi    have  \ 
long  been  a  -sul^iect  -of  great  and  de* 
iierved  admiration,  and  there  t»:e  (low- 
ers  of  poexy  to  be  ctilled  in  thcurt- 
fi:eqiietited>  and  almo^  unknown  paths 
of  the  Hibernian  'Musw'j  m>t  tess  beau-  - 
tlful  aud.  fragrant,  than- these  ^whidk 


adorned  Parnassus  or  bloomed  by  the 
banks  of  the  Helicon. 

The  principal  objection  to  the  sti> 
dy  of  the  Irish  language,  is  the  scar- 
city of  valuable  books.  Such  as  have 
escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  and  the 
persecution  of  more  formidable  ene- 
jnie<,  are  now  diflkut  of  acce3>,  being 
locked  up  in  the  cabinets  of  tliC  cu- 
rious, (T  the  libraries  of  universities. 
There  is  reason,  ho  v%  ever  to  hopv.' tiiat 
this  obje. lion  will  soon  be  removed,  and 
that  our  anc  ient'  historical  records 
poems,  and  other  compositions  will  be 
drawn  from  their  obscurity.  A  Socieiv 
ha^  been  lately  established  in  Dublin,  for 
the  invekiigation  and  i^vival  of  ancient 
Jri^jli  literature,  and  a  volume  pub- 
li>hed  under  their  auspices  contaiuing 
several  iniportant  fracts  irt'  the  orf- 
ginal  GiCltc  or  Irish,  literally  trans- 
lated into  English.  The  author  of 
this  work  waits  only  for  public  pa- 
tronnge,  which  we  sincerely  wish  mav 
be  literally  gran'.ed,  to  publish  tlic 
Finnijn  'I  ales  and  Poems,  the  source 
of  M'f*herson's  Ossiauic  imposture,  in 
their  genuine'  form. 

It  is  humiliating  to  the  pride  of 
Irish  literature,  to  reflect  that  its  diief 
promoters  have  been  obliged  to,  fo- 
reign countries  for  a  patroliage  and 
support  which  they  vainly  solicited 
at  Ijome.  The  first  grammar  of  our 
language  was  jriublished  by  the  Rev. 
PVanc is  O* Monty  at  Rome  in  1677, 
and  the  second  by  H.  M'Curtin,  at 
Lou  vain  in'  1728.  The^e  were  fol- 
lowed hy  that  of  general  Vallancey 
in  1781!.  1  he  Rev.  Mr.  Shaw,  anil 
the  Rev,  M^-.  Stewart;  natives  of  Scot- 
land, ha\^  also  contributed  to  the  revival 
cff  the  Gaelic  tongue  by  the  publi- 
cation of  their  respective  Grammars. 

In  1795,  ♦he  Belfast  press  published 
a  Gxlic  Magazine,  Boig  an  tsokir, 
containing  some  of  the  elements  of 
Grammar,  and  a  variety  of  selectioni 
from  the  translations  of  Miss  Brook. 
II  was  intended  to  continue  the  pub- 
lication, bfut  from  ;waht  of  encourage- 
taent,'  or  somie  other  cause,/ which  we 
have  not' been  able  to  ascertain,  only 
onenuiiibcr  made  its  appearance.  Two 
new  Gramtnars  have  bt en  just  publisli- 
ed,  one  by  ad  andnymous  author,  who 
need  not  be  asUamed  to  dcciarc  hii 
name,  and  the  6ther  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  Review,  by  the  Rev.  t)r.  Neii- 
sOttr^ofDundalk. 
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We  are  ple«s^  to  meet  io  the  pre* 
face  of  the  former^  the  following  iust 
tribute  to  General  Vallancey.  "Thi5 
profound  and  erudite  scholar  has  suc- 
cessfully* endeavoured  to  rescue  our 
language  from  oblivion;  he  published 
an  elaborate  Grammar  of  it,  which 
contains  much  curious  and  original  in- 
formalioD,  and  particularly  a  taborioui 
arrangement  qf  the  irregular  verbs, 
foruhich  every  successive  Qramviariun 
must  acknowledge  himse(f  particuUtrh/ 
indebted.**  We  coincide  perfectly  ju 
thb  opinion,  and  think  it  would  pot 
have  detracted  any  thing  from  the 
merit  of  Dr.  Neilsoo*s  work  to  have 
made  the  same  candid  acknowledge- 
ment, though  it  might  have  suggested 
to  him  the  proprietv  of  expunging 
the  word  "original'^  from  his  title 
page.  His  Grammar  neither  is  nor 
could  be  originaL  See  M 'Curt in, 
.Vallancey,  and  Shaw:  from  all  of  whom 
he  has  been  obliged  to  borrow,  and  from 
whom,  if  he  had  hot  borrowed,  his  work 
must  of  necessity  have  been  defective. 
Could  any  man  at  the  present  day  com- 
pose an  original  French  or  i^nglish 
Grammar?  We  may  improve  on  the 
labouHi  of  our  predecessors,  but  to 
speak  of  orisinaiity  is  absurd.  We 
make  these  observations  not  to  extenu- 
ate the  merits  of  the  work.  We  have 
lon^  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  Dr. 
Neilson*s  erudition,  and  hope  that  he 
may  enjoy  the  due  reward  of  hb  la- 
bours^ fame  and  profit.  Every  clas- 
sical scholar  should  feel  indebted  to 
him  for  his  excel  t«)t  Greek  Exerciser. 
That  he  has  renc '•  »d  a  service  'to  the 
cause  of  Irish  letters  the  work  before 
us  clearly  evinces.  It  is  a  work  of  time, 
labour,  and  an  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  language.  It  is  also,  the  most 
copious  we  have  seen.  Indeed  we 
think  it  faulty  in  this  respect,  and 
tlKHigh  we  should  be  unwilling  to  sus- 
pect Dr.  Neilsoa  of  an  inclination  to 
hook-making,  we  were  rather  surprised 
to  find  that  he  had  extended  the  declen- 
sion of  the  verb  Bi,  thiough  no  less  than 
live  octavo  pages,  and  Buail  through 
eight  and  a  half,  lie  has  sacriticod 
too  much  to  modem  opinion,  and  to  the 
prevalent  propensity  of  assimilating  all 
languages  in  their  Etymology  and  Syn- 
tax to  Latin  and  Greek.'This  is  particu- 
larly observable  in  the  declension  of  the 
verbs.    Tense  follows  tense,  aiid  mode 
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follows  mode,  which  neither  the  genius 
of  the  language,  nor  the  custom  of 
our  fore-fithers  will  ju>tify.  Ihe 
Jrish,  like  the  Hebrew,  has  only  two 
modes,  the  indicative  and  imperative, 
**The^  expressions  of  conditional  will, 
possibility,  liberty,  obligation,  &c. 
which  form  the  optative  mode  in  Greek, 
and  the  subjunctive  mode  in  I^tin  arc 
all  formed  by  certain  auxiTraries  an- 
nexed to  the  indicative  mode."  As 
Grammars  are  intended  for  the  use 
of  learners,  simplicity  cannot  be  too 
much  studied,  and  for  this  reason  we 
prefer  the  formula  of  the  cohjugcttion 
of  the  verbs  Danaim  and  Hrisim,  cort- 
taincd  in  the  85th  page  of  the  anonymous 
Grammar.  'ITie  learner  of  moderate 
capacity  can  commit  them  both  to 
memory  in  a  short  time,  and  obtam 
firom  them  a  clear  and  accurate  idea 
of  the  conjugation  of  other  verbs. 
But  the  very  appearance  of  Dr.  Nett- 
son*s  Buail,  with  its  present  affirma- 
tives, and  present  negatives,  present 
and  future  affirmatives,  and  present 
and  future  negatives ;  consuetudinal  af- 
firmatives, and  consuetudinal  negatives, 
with  its  o|)tative  moods,  &c.  is  abso- 
lutely ternfying,  and  seems  to  present 
at  the  very  commencement,  an  in- 
surmountable obstacle  to  the  beginner. 
Particular  attention  has  been  paid 
to/he  Syntax,  and  cad\  rule  is  illus- 
trated by  a  great  number  and  variety 
of  examples.  The  work  alsocontauis 
some  familiar  dialogues  which  will  be 
useful  to  the  student,  and  a  translation 
of  the  songs  of  Deardra,  from  the  death 
of  the  three  sons  of  Usna.  if  these 
were  intended  for  an  exercise  to  learn- 
ers, they  are  too  looselv  translated,  and 
we  should  prefer  0*l?1ana^'s  mode, 
thouffh  more  shackled,  of  rendering 
word  for  word. 

••  Delight  of  my  soul,  a  shower  of 
tears  shall  iall  upon  your  grave,  is  not 
a  translation  of 

O  cunid  mo  lennnan   uaim^i, 

£>o«leaD  air  iiai.se  <-eata. 
Since  thou  art  gone  from  «ie,  my  be- 
loved, a  shower,  &c. 

We  particularly  object  to  the  trans, 
lation  of  the  tbllowing  verse. 

Glean  laoiire,  on  gleua  laoig^*: 

Do  *codluiDu  sun  tuhuirin  uiin  : 

]a9g,  is  fioii,  is  «aill  hruic, 

Fa  ht  Bio  cuid  angleann  iRoige. 
Glenlee,    oh  Glenlee!    amidst  thy 
£e 
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jliady  thickets  f  slept,  or  feasted  with 

my  love  in  Glculee. 

rhu8  literally  by  0*Flanagan, 
Vale  of  Laith,  O  in  the  vale  of  Laith 
1  ust*d  to  sleep  under  soft  coverlets, 
Fish    and  venison,    and   the    delicious 

prinic  of  the  badjrer, 
Was  my  repa.<it  iu  the  Vale  of  Laith. 

A  principal  object  of  learning  lan- 
guages is  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
tbe  manners  and  customs  of  the  people 
by  whom  they  were  spoken,  and  there- 
fore the  naked  idea  of  the  original, 
however  foreign  to  our  modes,  is  to 
be  preferred  to  all  the  meretricious, 
and  accominodating  drapery  of  trans- 
lation. Dr.  Neibon  thought  perhaps 
that  it  was  unbecoming  a  Lady  of 
Deardra's  rank  and  consequence  to 
praise  the  delight  she  had  iu  feasting 
on  a  brock,  and  therefore,  omitted 
the  passage  in  his  translation.  But 
this  very  circumstance  is  an  internal 
evidence  of  the  antiquity  of  the  poem. 
No  such  ideas  are  to  be  jbund  in 
M*Pherson*s  Ossian,  a  certain  proof 
that  it  is  an  imposition.  Tlie  lan- 
gua^  and  manners  of  his  heroes  and 
herouies  are  such  as  never  existed  in 
any  age  nor  in  any  country. 

There  is  a  striking  dilference  be- 
tween the  orthographies  of  Dr.  Nelson 
and  O'Flanagan.  ilie  latter  has  been 
endeavouring  to  restore  the  true  or- 
thography, and  it  is  much  to  be  wished 
that  Irish  scholars  would  lix  on  some 
determinate  standard,  to  pre\ent  the 
errors  of  ignorant  or  careless  trans- 
cribers. H. 


Practical  Sermons,  on  inlcresling  sub-, 
,ject8,  by  Thomas  E.  JJi)rginsnn,  A.B, 
Curate  qfLntiibtg,  and  Xluswr  of  the 
Lisbum  Acadimy.  Sermon  \»tj  8rr/. 
pp,  24.  Belfast,  Smyth  and  Lyons. 
Price,  lOrf. 

a'^HE  author's  design  in  publishing 
this  sermon,  which  wc  are  intorm- 
ed,  is  intended  as  the  conunencenient ' 
of  a  merles  «n  hin)ilar  subjects,  reriects 
mucii  Credit  on  hmi  as  a  teacher  of 
Cbrbtianity.  They  are  meant,  to  use 
his  own  words, 

"To  exhibit  a  specimen  of  dicourses 
ca'culated  for  general  ut  liiy,  .and  unit- 
ing an  expos. ti«ii  of  the  Christian  Faith 
with  its  practical  tendency,  avoiding 
too  frequent  recurrence  to  controver- 
sial disputatious.    He  is  apprehensive 


that  the  generality  of  our  warm  dis- 
putants have  never  gathered  their  creed 
from  the  Bib'e,  but  having  fonned  an 
ttlachment  to  some  favourite  sentiment 
before  they  were  qualified  to  come 
to  any  settled  decision  from  the  scrip- 
tures, they  skve  themselves  the  trouble 
of  a  laborious  research,  by  using  the 
con)pilations  of  some  favoured  guide, 
and  judge  of  the  doctrines  of  Scnpture 
by  his  exposition  of  them. 

"  The  beauty  of  truth  is  bestexlubit- 
ed  in  the  Bible,  and  were  men  to 
employ  suth  a  portion  of  their  time  in 
studying  it,  as  tJiey  expend  on  human 
compositions,  and  studying  it  with  a 
proper  temper  of  mind,  wilh  a  resolu- 
tion to  do,  as  well  as  to  know  their 
duty,  and  with  an  application  fur  divine 
light  and  assiNtance,  we  should  soon  see 
a  diti'erent  aspect  of  things  in  the  C  hri<> 
tian  Church  ;  di\isions  would  cease 
among  us,  unity  would  take  the  plat  e 
of  discord,  and  truth  and  righteousiic^s 
prevail  over  on  or  and  sin. 

"  To  forward  this  desirable  end,  to 
exhort  to  a  spirit  of  love  and  union 
among  Chri>tians,  and  as  a  great  mean 
(means)  of  pr.nioting  it,  to  an  unbias- 
ed enquiry  for  ourselves  into  the  sacre<l 
records,  to  explain  the  essential  do  - 
trine^  of  our  faith  in  a  scriptural  and 
practical  manner,  and  in  these  evert- 
ful  times  to  strengthen  the  stability 
of  the^e  kingdoms,  uherem  only  t/ie 
Ark  oj  Cod  itkoy  be  said  to  rest,  by 
pouitiug  them  to  the  strong  hold  fur 
slrenj;tii,  and  bv  exhortations  to  loyalty 
and  pieiy,  is  the  object  ti.e  author  h:is 
in  virw  by  his  Intencled  publications." 

We  heartily  aj^ree  w.th  our  autlK>r 
in  lamenting  ihe  deadly  effects  of  tiie 
various  dirterences  of  option  existing 
in  I  he  Christian  world,  both  on  tlie 
happiness  of  <v)ciety  in  g<neral,  and 
on  the  mind  of  every  iidividual  vtho 
de voles  his  thoughts  to  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  controverted  points;  "we 
also  coincide  with  him,  that  when  ll»e 
Bible  is  the  standard  by  whirh  uU  these 
differences  must  be  ultimately  regu- 
lated, it  would  be  betier  to  refer  to 
it  at  orce,  than  to  dei>end  on  the  ex- 
posit  ion'«  given  by  partial,  pertups  ilU 
miormed  advocates.  When  the  text 
is  plain,  why  turn  to  the  comnieoi  ? 
B)  this  mode  of  proceetlina,  one  e>^e*»- 
tial  point,  and  which  the  auth«4r  of 
these  sermons  justly  deems  of  the  fi  « 
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importance,  would  be  established.  The 
perusal  ot"  the  sdcred  volume,  b}  show- 
ing how  frequently  the  spirit  of  love 
aiid  union  among  mankind  is  inculcat- 
ed, that  there  is  not  a  pai;e  \^iiich 
does  not  teem  with  pretept:*  and  m- 
stances  to  this  eflecl,  while  the  dif- 
ferences in  doctrine,  which  have  been 
tlie  cause  of  most  of  the  national  and 
onany  of  the  private  calamities  of  man, 
are  noticed  seldom  and  occasionally, 
such  a  peYusal  would  prove  tliat  the 
iii>ti!rmg  of  this  spirit  into  the  hifnian 
mind, -and  making  it  the  grand  mover 
o\  our  thoughts  and  actions,  is  the  very 
cssei.ce  of  Christianity.  It  would  be 
ihen  found  tliat  Benevolence,  Toleration 
and  Philanthropy,  words  which  have  of 
late  years  been  almost  banished  from 
ll«e  vocabulary  by  the  clamours  ot  a 
party,  and  which  are  now  so  littie  in 
repute,  that  their  very-  mention  raises 
ail  outcry  against  the  speaker,  these 
txceptionable  swords,  or  as  they  are 
oiherwise  exprebsed,  "  Peace  on  earth, 
good  u  ill  towards  men,"  would  be  found 
to  be  the  basis  of  Christianity. 

But  though  we  highly  approve  of  the 
authors  motive,  it  may  be  questioned 
whether  he  has  taken 'the  p^-oper  me- 
thod of  accomplishing  his  purpose. 
If  the  Bible  be  tiie  proper  source  of 
necessary  information,  to  wiiat  pqipose 
are  these  Srnnons^  'I  hjit  they  are 
not  written  solely'  for  the  purpose  of 
recommending  I  lie  study  of  that  book, 
\^  evident  not  only  from  this  before  ys, 
wliich  is  avowedly  published  as  a  S4)eci- 
inen,  but  from  tiie  w  ords  of  the  author 
alreu<ly  quoted,  that  he  intends  to  ex- 
piuinthe  esscuiial  doctrines  of  our  f nit  jit 
in  a  tcripiurul  and  ptflctical  manmr. 
i*y  \*hat  riaht  is  his  explanation  to 
Hi|ieri»edeall  oihrrsr  Does  hp  think 
himself  conipetent  ip  9  task  which  has 
battied  th^  piety,  learning  aud  inge- 
imity  of  all  the  {eacliers  tt)  the  present 
day  ?  While  every  other  comnientatur 
« ho  has  undertaken  to  cxpou.id  the 
»♦  ord  of  truth,  has,  nistead  of  piomot- 
i'»^  union,  traced  the  line  for  some 
new  distinction  among  chris;iaii>,  doi»8 
he  hope  to  be  able  to  amalgai]iale  all 
ti»e  heterogeneous  senihneiits  into  a 
coalescent  mass,  to  unite  all  the 
bniiii  lies  that  aie  every  day  dividing  In 
grt-ater  nuinU^rs,  and  form  tiu^n  again 
into  a  single  trunk  as  at  H'st?  'Ihat 
fath  an  \ixim\hposubU,  we  dpubt  not ; 


that  it  will  happen,  we  sincerely  hope ; 
but  how  or  ^^heu,  we  dare  not  venture 
to  conjecture.  Yet  this  is  the  under- 
taking on  which  Mr.  Higginson  has 
ventured.  Let  us  see  how  far.  the 
ability  of  the  execution  correspond* 
with  tlie  boldness  of  the  attemp^ 

7  he  ^ubject  of  the  first  sermon  is 
of  a  ^neral  nature,  totally  Unconnect- 
ed with  any  controverted  point  among 
Christians,  concerning  which  there  is 
but  one  opinion,  and  requires  rather 
to  be  recouimended  to  the  practice 
than  enforced  oh  the  understanding. 
**  What  shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his" own  soul  V* 
The  trutli  of  this  as  a  point  of  doctrine 
is  undeniable.  But  as  th«  saving  of  the 
soul  is  a  distant  motive,  while  Oie  en- 
joyment of  the  world  incessantly 
presses  on  us,  the  frequent  reiteration 
of  the  precept  cannot  but  be  useful 
h)  directing  the  enquirer  to  the  proper 
ine..n8  of  guarding  a^airjst  the  one  and', 
securing  the  other.  This  s*  ems  to  be 
the  writer's  view  in  tliis  prefatory  dis- 
course, and  so  far  it  is  judiciously 
prefixed.  He  proceeds  to  prove  by 
example  the  insufficiency  of  the  seve- 
ral sources  of  worldly  happine^s,  which 
he  classes  under  the  heads  of  sensual 
enjoyments,  riches  and  honours.  The 
following  quotation  w'xW  serve  as  a^ 
example  both  of  his  style  and  method 
of  treating  his  subject. 

'*  Is  Kel  hazzar  h  ppy '  Behold  the 
king  feasting  with  his  thousand  lords  ; 
him  elf  and  his  princes,  his  wives  ami 
his  conciii)in«'s,  drinking  out  of  the 
gtUden  vessels  taken  out  of  the  tem- 
pe  of  Clod.  What  an  enviable  object 
of  carnul  enjoyment!  The  very  e\- 
istei.ce  of  the  true  God  ridiculed  and 
de>pised,  kin  ivontldp  trampled  vpon, 
•futuriiy  forgotten,  g?'-  n  up  to  weak 
minds  J  and  present  enjoyment  all  in 
all.  Here,  //  ymi  pUtnte,  was  true 
phdosophy.  tiut  behold,  in  the  midst 
ot  his  diMfiken  riot,  a  hand  writing 
on  liie  wall,  «'  1  hoyi  nrt  weighed  in  the 
balance,  'mu\  found  wantin,'^"  How 
are  tiie  joints  of  his  loins  loosr 
ed  ?  How  do  his  knees  smite 
against  each  other  ?  And  how  are  his 
thoughts  troubled  wiihin  hitii?  Infi- 
delity now  becoiiies  convicvion  ;  con- 
viction without  profit.  That  night  was 
BeUhazzar  king  of  the  Chaldeans  slain^ 
anj  all  Ijis  plea?urps  perished  with  him. 
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Yet  Bel&liazzar  at  his  death  hoiiQured 
the  GuU  of  Israel,  and  paniel  his 
servabt  Alas!  it  was  too  late.  It 
is  pot  dying,  but  living  piety  that  God 
re<juires  of  us.  'J  here  Is  nothing  ip 
any  situatico  that  precludes  us  from 
the  worship  of  the  true  God.  Jlad 
Beishazzar.  honoured   Jehovah,     and 

fiven  up  his  sei)suality,  he  might  have 
een  as  exalted  in  his  character  for 
his  virtues,  as  he  was  remarkahie  for 
his  vices;  he  might  h^ve  lived  ho- 
nourable and  died  happy.** 

The  train  of  argument  in  general 
'  H  Father  vug^e  and  desultory,  and 
towards  the  latter  part  dcviatuig  into 
a  kind  of  wild  rhapsody  of  uncon- 
nected expressions  which  convey  no 
fixed  and  determinate  idea  to  the 
mind.  But  what  strikes  us  as  particular:- 
]y  censprable,  U,  that  while  the  author 
professes  to  ketp  clear  pf  all  con- 
troversial  points,  he  lays  down  as  prin- 
ciples some  ot  those  very  points  whence 
I  lie  greatest  schisms'  of  the  christian 
church  have  originated.  Indeed  with- 
out going  farther,  the  passage  yfe 
have  married  in  our  quotation  froni 
his  prefa'-e,  is  a  sufficient  proof  of 
this,  in  which  hp  asserts  that  the  true 
religion  is  exclusively  Conhned  to  the 
British  islands.  In  entering  op  this 
)>art  of  the  subject,  it  mu4  be  pre- ' 
nnsed  that  we  do  not  intend  to  give 
an  opinidn  on  any  of  the  points  at 
issue,  but  mer-ely  to  shew  by  them 
that  tlie  :utl\or  has  at  the  very  com- 
piencement  deviated  from  that  coutNe 
which  hp  had  ti*aced  put  for  himself. 
In  tue  second  page  we  find  these 
words.  *•  For  this  ena  he  emptied 
liipisrlf  of  his  glory,  and  tabernacled 
in  the  flesh,'*  evidniily  assuming  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  as  if  of  universal 
acceptation,  which  we  know  is  by  no 
means  the  fi.ct.  In  another  place  the 
Jojipwiiig  pas«:agc  occurs  ; 

**  Let  us  s|ippose  that  this  awful 
day  is  come.  Tne  Son  of  Man  appears 
in  iiis  glory:  The  U^avei^  meli  likp 
wax  at  tl»e  prt-sence  of  the  lx)rd,  at 
the  pR'-encp  of  the  Lord  of  \\\e  whole 
parth  :  the  day  of  vengeance  is  pome, 
and  the  glorV  of  opr  God:  The 
judgpient  is  set  and  the  books  are 
opened.  "^  ou  top  are  arraigned  at 
the  biu:  tl.e  law  is  read,  aiid  its  dread- 
ful anathema,  "  Cursed  is  every  one 
that  conlinneth  not  in  all  things  written 
i|4  the  book  of  the  law  to  do  thcnj  ^" 


rvkere  now  are  your  pleas  of  merit  f 
alas!  all  fled — who  will  produce  kis 
works  ofsunererogatioti  ?  Conscience, 
.  now  a  swift  witness,  exposes  the  cheat. 
Demerit,  all  demerit  appears  to  be- 
long to  huinanity;  and  the  scru- 
tinizing eye  of  man,  ^  well  as  of  God» 
exposes  every  vain  plea  of  hufnan 
righteousness. 

What  have  I  said?  is  there  not  a 
human  righteousness  ?  there  i  <.  Human 
yet  compute.  Complete,  becausedivine. 
Humanity  and  Detty  connected,  con- 
stituting a  Righteousness  which  bour 
only  security,  a  Righteousness  accept- 
able, because  ordained  of  God,  the  suh- 
per's  plea. 

Ip  this  passage  the  doctrine  of 
supererogation  and  its  necessary  con- 
sequence the  meritoriousness  of  our 
actions  considered  in  tiiemselves,  is 
openly  controverted.  Yet  to  thb 
doctrme  one  great  division  of  the 
christian  church  rigidly  adheres,  llus 
teacher's  mode  of  preaching  unity  h 
like  that  now  in  fashion  in  the  politi- 
cal world,  *'  think  as  you  please, 
provided  you  think  with  tb^  estab- 
lishment" 

We  havf  dwelt  longer  on  this  ser- 
mon than  its  appearance  seemed  to 
require,  because  it  \$  not  to  be  con- 
sidf^red  as  a  detachfpd  essay,  but  as  the 
copimencement  of  a  larcer  treatise. 
We  have  been  circumstant&l  in  point- 
ing out  an  inconsistency,  because  it 
must  have  pervaded  the  whole  volume. 
The  author  has  departed  from  his  pro- 
fessions ;  he  has  erred ;  his  error  how- 
ever is  not  to  be  attributed  to  a  design 
to  mislead,  but  to  ^  self  confidence 
too  commonly  indulged,  ^hich  leads 
us  to  think  our  oyrn  opinions  not  only 
right  but  exclusive.  He  ought  to 
have  considered  tliat  every  one  claims 
the  same  privilege,  and  tliat  the 
pertinacious  assertion  of  disputed  opi- 
nions, instead  of  inducing  assent  must 
confirm  opposition,  and  even  force  it 
into  o'bstinacy. 

To  ^  reader  who  thinks  with  the  au- 
thor, we  doubt  not  the  sermon  nwy  con- 
vey some  useful  reflections. 

:>onfie  grammatical  and  idtomatical 
inaceiwacies  occur,  lyhich  might  have 
escaped  observation,  bad  not  the  author 
intr* (disced  hipiself  in  the  secondary 
character  of  a  writer  on  English  Gram- 
mar. In  two  places  we  find  the  verb 
"loljnpress,"  used  ip  a  nculer  seo:»c. 
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^e  have   ako  noticed  the  follofwing 

"Which  (pleasures)  are  nucceeded 
by  the  mot^t  biiter  consequences,  and 
(art)  the  precunors  of  our  ruin." 

'''ll>ey  might  expect  a  similar  treat- 
ment," 

llicse  arc  trivial  errors :  but  we  cer- 
binly  have  aright  to  say  to  the  physi- 
cian,    "  Heal  thyself." 

Tuman  :   or  Ida  of  Jthens,  hy  Mm 
Osfrnsnn,  4  voU,    \Qmo.  p.p.    979- 
Longman,  Hurst,  arid  Bees,  London, 
1809. 
Continued  from  P.  143,  No.  VU. 

THE  capture  of  Osmyn  gives  our 
heroine  another  opj>onui»ity  of 
di^pUying  herself.  She  is  described 
as  wandenng  through  the  scene  of 
canwgc  to  discover  his  body  ;  at 
iengih  on  discovering  the  truth,  she 
again  goes  to  the  Acropolis  (Anglic  6, 
the  citadel)  to  plead  in  his  favour. — 
Bot  her  application  new  is  not  equally 
MiccessfuL  She  is  brolight  to  the 
Aga,  and  induced  by  the  hopes  of 
saving  Osmyn  from  the  tortures  with 
vhich  he  is  threatened  to  consent  to 
marry  hb  persecutor.  But  that  \^y 
night  the  Aga's  daughter,  who  was  in 
love  with  Osmyn  contrives  his  escape, 
and  flies  with  him  to  Russia.  Ida  es- 
wpcs  to  her  father's,  and  there  re- 
ceives the  intelligence  that  her  hated 
spouse  18  no  more,  having  been  put 
to  death  by  the  suspicious  government 
^bich  he  ser\'ed. 

A  new  character  now  appears,  and 
leivei  rise  to  a  train  of  incidents  which 
^nn  in  our  opinion  the  only  enter- 
tainiDg  part  of  these  volumes  ;  yet  it 
s  a  hazardous  pleasure.  '1  he  style 
^d  sentiments  are  of  that  enervating, 
voluptuous  tendency^  which  excite  e- 
niotions  the  most  daitgerous.  'Jlie 
pleader  in  the  cause  of  virtue,  for  such 
K  the  character  to  which  we  conceive 
Mh*  Owenson  wished  to  attain,  has 
>«uraed  the  air  and  habiliments  of 
^  most  dangerous  auxiliary  of  vice. 
An  Englishman  resident  at  Naples, 
aprofefoed  sensualist,  of  the  most 
r™ed  order,  goes  to  Athens  in  quest 
of  those  pleasures  which  variety  alone 
faa  furnish  to  the  votary  of  the  senses. 
U  the  summary  description  of  cha- 
Jicter,  Miss  Owenson  has  merit :   al- 


though she  constantly  iails  in  iU  de- 
velopement,  as  it  incidentally  displays 
itself  through  the  circumstances  of  tl^e 
narratioo.  J  he  present  personage  may 
serve  as  an  example  ot  her  talent. 

"The  Englishman  was  bom  of  the 
younger  braiuh  of  an  illustrious  fa- 
mily. He  was  impressed  with  an 
extravagant  sense  of  the  value  ol  rank, 
because  rank  in  the  eariy  part  of  his 
life  had  been  his  sole  poisi»ssion ;  ar- 
dent firom  nature,  luxurious  by  edu- 
catk>n,  he  pursued  the  paih  to  opu- 
lence merely  as  the  medium  by  ^  hich 
pleasure  (in^  its  common  acceptation) 
was  to  be  obtained ;  he  p^ursued  it 
like  ^  a  man  of  elevated  notions  in  po- 
litical career,  and  pursued  it  with  a 
fuccess  no  less  the  result  of  his  talents 
than  of  his  fortune.  'Iheevjl  chances 
of  education  had  given  him  many 
faults,  but  they  liad  also  le!t  hun 
many  virtues  ;  the  leading  traits  of 
excellence  which  illuminati'd  hts  clia- 
racter  were  all  his  own  ;  and  tiic 
leading  vice  which  shadowed  its  bright- 
ness, owed  existence  to  the  influence 
of  woman.  Of  an  ardent,  impe- 
tuous, and  afiertionate  cluracter;  at 
an  age  when  the  receptive  power  of 
men  are  so  eager  for  impression,  and 
so  fatally  capahl^  6f  reudering  that  iin- 
pressbn  decisive,  his  heart  had  been 
first  touched,  his  passions  h^d  been 
first  awakened,  by  one  who  with  more 
art  than  "beauty,  more  ability  than 
principle,  and  more  pa-ssion  than  j>en- 
timent,  charmed  his  imagiuution  by 
her  brillianc} ,  his  self-love  by  her  ar- 
dour, an<l  deceived  his  hopes  and  be- 
trayed his  confidence,  by  that  train 
of  conduct,  which  dt^piaved  ftcbng 
and  vitiated  habits  inevitably  produce 
in  woman. 

'<  W  ith  a  general  and  passionate  ad- 
miration, uniied  to  a  total  want  of 
esteem  for  women,  his  opinion  of  tUt 
sex  was  founded  on  the  first  impres- 
sion given  him  by  an  individual :  he 
had  therefore  nevt- r  married,  and  never 
intended  to  marry.  He  lan;;hed  at 
the  man  who  voluntarily  threw  his 
honour  into  the  keeping  of  a  being, 
wl)o  (drawing  the  inference  from  his 
own  experience)  he  believed  so  sel- 
dom capable  ot  preserving  her  own ; 
he  laughed  at  the  man  wl>o  voluntarily 
himg  a  chain  over  his  pU*asrcs,  and 
devoted  himself    to  anxiety  at  home. 
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vhile  enjoyment  soiidted  his  accep« 
tance  abroad  :  he  believed  that  the 
^oman  whom  prutieiice  wuuld  induce 
b  m  to  marry,  bis  taste  would  impel 
him  to  derline ;  and  that  her  whom 
he  would  adore  as  a  mistress,  be  could 
never  depend  on  as  a  wife. 

He  wus  now  no  longer  >oung;  and 
thoufj^h  he.  hid  seen  much  of  the 
worm,  though  he  too  generally  took 
his  sentiments  fn.m  the  high,  Lut  fre- 
quently false  tone  of  tiie  circle  in 
which  he  li\e<l,  yet  something  of  the 
untarlli^l)e(l  gloss  of  nature  still  re- 
mained. '1  ite  ardent  feelings  of  his 
being, , frequently  deposed  the  facli- 
,  tious  principles  of  his  characit-r ;  and 
the  warm  inipuUe  of  a  moment  some- 
times overthrew  the  artful  s}stem  of 
a  year.  Although  he  had  observed 
much,  be  had  rejected,  be  had  com- 
bined but  little  ;  and  his  life,  gay  and 
poUahed  as  his  maimers^  while  it  po:nt- 
ed  his  wit,  while  it  sharpened  his 
slireudness,  rendered  him  more  alive 
to  a  foible  than  observant  of  a  quali- 
ty, more  attracted  by  the  living  man- 
ners as  they  rose,  than  attentive  to 
tlie  human  passions  as  they  unfolded 
themselves,  under  the  pressure  and  in- 
tiuence  of  human  wants.'* 

An  entire  volume  is'occ  upied  in  re- 
lating the  rise  and  progress  of  his  ac- 
quauitance  wuh  Ida,  whom  he  attempts 
to  seduce ;  but  though  he  cauj»ht  her 
imagipation,  which  is  described  as  very 
h)tiainmable,  he  failed  in  interesting 
herhiart,  aa< I  returns  baflled  and  ds- 
appomted  to   England. 

1  he  remainder  of  the  tale  may  be 
sumnied  up  in  a  leA  wcjpIs.  By  one 
ci  the^e  violent  exertions  of  authority 
too  coninK>n  in  despotic  govenmienls, 
l.(U's  father  i>  forced  to  quit  Atlirns 
with  his  family;  tiey  escape  to  England. 
On  tiieir  arrival  there  tney  liud  that 
their  banker  has  tailed.  '1  hey  are  of 
course  reduced  to  extreme  distress, 
trom  which  they  are  at  1«  ngth  relieved 
by  the  En;-lisiiman,  to  whose  house  l<la 
ill  a  manner  almost  miracu Ion >  to  any 
one  but  a  heioine  of  a  novel,  had 
sira)ed  while  looking  for  nlief  for 
her  lather  m  ho  was  dying  in  pr  son. 
lie  afieru'ards  maintyins  Ida  and  her 
joung  brothers,  at  his  dwn  exp(nse.^ 
In  this  place  we  mnst  ^t^»p  to  com- 
njeiii    Upon  au   iucoubiatcncy  of  cha- 


racter. A  man,  versed  as  the  EngU^hi 
man  is  described  to  be  in  the  female 
cliaracter,  would  never  have  had  reJ 
course  to  the  gross  expedient  ofmaki 
ing  h  mself  the  open  protector  of  a 
high-spirited  woman,  whose  Keart  he 
had  failed  to  conquer,  and  whose  eye^ 
were  open  to  his  designs,  bo  many 
ways  w  ould  have  presented  tllelD^elv^ 
of  relieving  her  distresses  ui  a  mure 
delicate  manner,  which  she  would  no^ 
have  declined,  because  ignorant  of  their 
tendency,  and  which  when  their  authof 
was  d.scovered,  would  have  laid  her 
under  a  weight  of  obligation  almo&t 
impossible  to  be  shaken  off  from  the 
manlier  in  which  it  wa^conterred,  that 
>»e  are  surprized  at  the  negligence 
or  want  of  invention  in  the  author, 
in  not  having  recourse  to  them.  As 
she  tells  the  story,  Ida  very  naturally 
rejects  the  proffered  bounty,  is  again 
reduced  into  the  greatest  di>tress  and 
again  relieved  by  tiie  interlerente  of 
a  relation  who  unexpectedly  ap|>ears 
hi  England.  She  is  now  restored  to 
rank  an<l  opulence.  The  Englishman 
abjures  his  former  infidelity  of  woman, 
and  proposes  marriage;  his  offers  are 
again  rejected.  Osmyn  now  appears 
under  the  character  of  a  Russian 
Officer,  and'  after  an  edaircifrsemeiit 
which  commences  at  a  masquerable. 
tliat  amu>ement  so  happily  mveuted 
for  the  relief  of  distressed  wriiet^  oi 
romance,  she  marries  the  object  of 
her  iirst  aitachnient  and  settles  witii 
him  in  Kus>ia. 

1  he  style  ^f  this  work  is  very  de- 
fective, auQunding  in  a  superfluity  of 
words,  uhich  instead  o(  contribuiinij 
to  accuracy  or  ornament,  ol>scures  liie 
seniimentby  distracting  the  mind.  An 
excessive  affectation,  displaying  itself 
in  forced  sentiments  and  distortetl 
expressions,  pervadt-s  the  wlK>ie.  'lo 
undei  ;>taiKi  a  modern  novel,  an  accurate 
knowledge  of  die  language  in  widch 
it  is  written  is  insulticient;  French, 
Italian  and  rSpanish  are  indi>pensalUe. 
Mi^s  Owenson,  determined  to  leave  aJl 
competitors  behind,  goes  still  fiulher. 
'I  o  read  Ida,  we  mu^t  understand 
Greek ;  though  in  some  cases  she  is  tio 
complaisant  to  the  ignorance  of  her 
lair  readers,  a-j  to  lack  the  explanation 
to  the  tail  of  the  li*arued  word,  so  tJiot 
a  page  of  hf^v  book  might  someti<iie$ 
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be  mistaken  for  a  new  invented  vo- 
cabulary, or  a  misplaced  column  of 
tptUin^and  explainim.  For  instance, 
take  toe  following  description  of  ida^s 
dress. 

"Her  drapery  pure  and  lig'it  as 
drifted  snow,  resembled  in  its  folds 
t^t  of  the  priestesses  who  form  tlie 
procession  in  the  metopes  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva;  a  thousand  shining  jetty 
curU  were  drawn  through  the  aniient 
cfkrlpbafe  or  golden  net  that  enclosed 
Iter  mxuriant  hair,  the  simple  anadema 
b'juiid  iu  xurtath  across  her  snowy 
foreliead,  and  the  Astropeplon,  or 
rmhroidered  scarf,  cares -cd  her  n«H:k 
aiid  shoulders,  or  floated  lightly  on 
the  passing  gale:  she  touched  at  in- 
tervals the  cy  thara  on  which  she  leaned, 
and  blushed,  and  smiled,  and  glowed, 
is  all  the  cauhctous  triumph  ot  youth, 
of  beauty  and  inspiring  love. " 

A  variety  of  sin^lar  expressions  may 
also  be  pointed  out. 

**  Luxuriated  in  that  enjoyment,  which 

loniiin  gales  might   still  bestow," 

'*  The  admiration  he   excited  became 
at  once  the  reward    and   stimulation 

oi  his    talents," *'  Kor  canst  thou 

ever  Miviatey 

We  abo  find  the  word  which  an 
uninstnicted  Englishman  would  call 
sensual,  in  one  place  written  sensuous, 
md  in  another,  no  doubt  for  the  sake 
of  variety  sensurous. 

liut  what  we  think  principally  ex- 
>ptionable,  is  the  incorrect  notions 
)f  religion  and  morality  interspersed 
iirough  ihe?c  pa^es. 

"  Nature,"  sax  s  Miss  Owenson,  in  the 
:haracrer  of  Ida's  preceptor;  *'natuie 
us  only  given  us  desires,  whose  ^ra- 
i/icdtioD  IS  enjoyment ;  but  society  in 
U  gradual  estrangen»ent  Ironi  her  die- 
ate-,  engenders  passsions  which  become 
iie  scourge  ol  tiiose  who  cherish  them ; 
nan,  naturally  beneficent,  becomes 
1 1\  rant — man,  natntally  free,  becomes 

slave ;  and  religion,  which  is  of  na- 
ure,  conveyed  through  the  senses  to 
he  soul,  awakening  its  gratitude,  and 
omiianding  its  adcratioo,  becomes 
n  incomprehensible  dogma,  prooa- 
ated  by  cruelty  and  fanatici>in,  di*- 
gurcd  by  human  invention  op  every 
i!ie,  l/reakiug  the  tye  of  human  svni- 
;ilhy,  scattering  tfiscord  ajid  dfsor- 
cr  through  nations,  and  imposing  its 
elief  by   eternal    te^^(^^s.      In  every 


religion  may  be  traced  the  arrogant 
faith  of  its  own  infallibility,  and  iu  the 
breast  of  every  f  inatic  sectarian  Is  esta- 
blished a  secret  inquisition  by  which  tt»e 
opuiion  of  others  is  trud  and  condemn-' 
ed.  On  every  siile  virtue  and  felicity 
are  of  nature ;  on  every  side  vice  and 
misery  are  of  man. 

1  his  U  the  genuine  doctrine  of  the 
School  of  Bridget  ina  Botherum.  \\e 
shall  iudd  but  one  more. 

**  L'lve  is  an  fi>vohintary  affection  ; 
it  resists  the  law  of  volition,  and  de- 
prives the  mind  of  ttiat  free  agency 
which  distinguishes  it  under  the  influ- 
ence of  other  passions.  Every  om  lows 
as  long  as  he  can;  but  the  sentiment  is  ^ 
not  to  be  commanded  into  exihtence, 
nor  is  the  period  ot  its  duration  to  be 
defined.  It  argues  a  protound  igno- 
rance of  human  nature,  to  expect  eter- 
nal fidelity  in  a  lover;  and  the  wcman 
who  lives  only  to  lament  an  inconstant, 
mistakes  weakness  and  want  of  pride 
and  of  redection  for  sensibility  and 
virtue.** 

'i  hese  words  are  the  echo  of  Euphro- 
syne  iu  Comus. 

'*  All  I  ank  of  mortal  man. 
Is  to  love  me  while  he  can.*' 

Let  us  now  sec  what  is  adduced  to 
palliate  the  defects  of  this  work.  W  e 
are  told  in  the  preface  tliat  the  author 
'*has  been  necessitated  to  compose 
with  great  rapid il>,"  (we  m  ike  no 
doubt  of  the  rapiility  of  the  composi- 
tion, every  page  bears  disgraceUil  proofs 
of  it,  but  why  necessitated  we  are 
not  told)  ,that  ♦*  her  little  works  liave 
been  always  printed  from  an  il legible 
manuscript  ui  one  country,  while  she 
was  the  resident  of  another;  that  she 
has  ^v  ritten  almost  as  many  volumes  as 
she  has  years;  and  that  she  is  a(  once 
iiidolenl  and  volatile  in  her  liierary 
character."  We  cannot,  however,  s«  e 
the  weij>ht  of  these  apobgies.  That 
the  printing  has  bt*en  very  carelessly 
supervi^ed,  tlie>e  are  suflicient  prcK)ls; 
were  if  otherwise,  we  should  not  have  * 
seni  t lie  sun  at  one  time  setting  to  the 
east  of  Alliens,  in  the  Euxine,  instead 
nf  to  t:ie  wtst,  ui  tlte  Gulph  nf  Engia. 
Nor  would  we  have  seen  a  pile  of 
ru  ns  illuminated  at  midnight  by  the 
rays  of  the  mom  (the  moon.)  But 
wc  sec  no  reason  why  the  book  was 
not  prii^ted    wheie  tiic  author   couid 
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bare  had  in  opportonity  of  prcf>anof^ 
it  for  the  public  eye.  We  would  re- 
commend It  to  thn  young  lady,  for  by 
her  own  ino<le  of  calcuUtion,  we  guess 
her  to  be  about  seventeen,  instt^of 
pleading  one  fault  in  palliation  of  ano- 
ther, or  setting  up  her  volumes  as 
mile-stones  to  mark  her  progre:is  thro* 


life,  either  to  reiaqmh  the  profeisi<ja 
of  author  altocetber,  or  subject  b^r 
ijnagination  to  Uie  discipline  ot  medita- 
tion and  reflection,  which  aloiM  can 
Qualify  her  for  the  honourable  but  ar- 
auous  task  of  instructing  her  sex,  by 
setting  before  them  a  model  of  woMAk 
lor  their  imitattoo.  Q 
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Europe ;  or.  Lines  on  the  present  War, 
by  R.  Ueber,  esq.  2s. 
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Commons,  by  Satiricus,  4to. 

English  Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,  a 
Satire,  with  notes,  4s.  • 

Tbe  Muses'  Bower;  embellished  with 
the  Beauties  of  English  Poetry,  4  vols. 
^TO,   1/.  4s. 

An  Elegiac  Tribute  to  the  Memory  of 
our  much-lamented  hero.  Sir  J.  Moore; 
by  Mrs.  Cockle,  2s. 


Tbe  Pride  of  Birth;  an  Imitation  of 
the  8th  Satire  of  Juvenal,  addressed  to 
the  present  times,  4lo.  Is.  6d. 

Tbe  Reign  of  Cytherea !  Defence  of 
his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York, 
by  Martial.  I  s.  6d. 
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The  Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Ca- 
binet, containing  50  plates,  vol.  4th,  14", 

The  Archives  of  Universal  Science;  by 
Alex.  Walker,  No.  1,  to  be  continued 
quarterly,  Is.  6d. 

Catalogue  of  Books  in  \ various  T.an- 
guages,  for  1809;  by  Wm.  Blackwood, 
2s.  6d. 
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scriptlve  Account  of  London,  Westmin- 
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solutely inscrutable  without  tbe  key,  by 
M.  Oage,  IDs.  od. 

The  investigation  of  the  charges  brought 
against  his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of 
Yorki  with  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Clarke, 
No.  1 ,  to  be  continued,  6d. 

The'Expose;  or  Bonaparte  unmasked, 
in  a  condensed  statement  of  his  oareer 
and  abilities,  8vo.  68. 

An  Essay  oa  humanity  to  Animals,  by 
Thomas  Young,  Is.  6d. 

An  Essay  on  Sepulchres;  or,  a  Pro- 
posal for  erecting  some  Memorial  of  the 
Illustrious  Dead,  on  the  spot  where  their 
remains  have  been  interred;  by  William 
Godwin.  Svo.  4  vols. 

An  Enquiry  into  the  expediency  of  li- 
miting the  Creditor's  power  to  refuse  a 
Bankrupt's  certificate ;  by  Basil  Monta- 
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The  Principles  of  Life  Assurance  ex- 
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Assurance  Company,  Is. 

The  Harleiau  Miscellany,  part  3d,  ntw 
edition,  Svo,  3s.  Od. 


MONTHLY  RETROSPECT  OF  POLITICS. 


TpvXJRING  the  course  of  this  month 
P  3  the  scene  of  politics  lias  btfcii 
t4^taily  changed.  Spain,  which  had  so 
jong  attracted  the  observation  of  Eu- 
rope, is  now  forgotten,  or  only  con- 
sidered as  the  scene  of  a  complicated 
lAiixturc  of  glory  and  disgrace  ;  glory 
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to  the  hands  that  acted,  disgrace  on 
the, heads  that  conceived  the  project 
of  its  liberation  Iroin  a  fore  gn  joke, 
to  replace  it  under  the  torporihc  iu- 
flupnce  of  its  former  despotism.  A 
power  already  humbled  and  supoosi  d 
to  be  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Bonu- 
rf 
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parte,  It  said  to  be  preparing  to  fey 
claim  to  H8  former  high  rank  amrnig 
nations  ;  while  scenes  in  which  we  are 
more  immediately  interested  call  our 
attention  forcibly  nearer  home.  As  to 
I  he  first  mentioned  of  these  countries, 
the  vital  spark  of  effectual  resistance 
seems  to  have  been  extingiiished  by 
the  embarkation  of  the  British  Army, 
an  J  the  unequal  contest  still  partially 
maintained  agajnst  the  conqueror,  is 
more  the  result  of  blind  despair  than 
consistent  well  concerted  resistance. 
Did  any  hope  remain,  that  Spain  by 
its  internal  resources  could  extirpate 
the  extrinsic  evil  which  )ias  penetrat- 
ed into  its  vitals,  the  fate  of  Saragosa 
must  dissipate  that  shadow  of  conso- 
lation. 1  nis  city,  alter  an  obstinate 
contest  against  the  concentrated  forces 
of  the  French,  after  maintaining  itself 
against  the  united  efforts  of  famine, 
lire,  and  the  sword,  with  a  courage 
deser\'ing  of  a  better  support,  has  at 
Itength  been  compelled  to  capitulate. 
Twenty  thousand  of  its  defenders  are 
said  to  have  perished,  and  nearly  the 
same  number  to  have  surrendered, 
with  a  choice  of  engaging  in  the 
service  of  their  new  sovereign,  or  be^ 
ing  carried  as  prisoners  of  war  into 
France  ;  Palafox  is  said  to  have  died 
either  of  wounds,  or  of  fatigue,  and 
Bonaparte  is  thus  freed  from  the  most 
pertinacious  of  his  adversaries.  Ro- 
mana,  and  the  Duke  del  Jnfantado» 
it  is  reported,  are  not  only  able  to 
liold  out,  but  have  commenced  of- 
fensive operations,  at  the  head  of  nu- 
merous bodies  of  Spaniards.  But  £ng- 
Vv^  credulity  has  been  so  often  gulled 
with  these  bombastic  statements  of 
mock-musters,  and  paper  levies,  that 
little  :itress  can  be  laid  on  such  re- 
ports. In  Cadiz  the  spirit  of  resis- 
tance still  exists.  Situate  at  the  re- 
motest extremity  of  Spain,  under  the 
more  immediate  protection  of  the 
English,  whose  maruje  affords  the  op- 
portunity Qf  throwing  in  supplies,  and 
holds  ^  out  the  piospect  of  ultimate 
safety  to  the  garrison  in  case  of  extre- 
mities; it  is  not  surprising  that  it 
Fhould  be  the  focus  in  which  all  the 
.  dispersed  rays  of  oppositioa  should 
concentrate. 

But  the  strongest  proof  of  the  com- 
plete subjugation  of  this  country,  is 
ue  departure    of  Bonaparte  and  the 


greater  part  of  ki«  tronps.  He  b  not 
apt  to  leave  hb  work  half  done. — 
1  he  desultory  warfare  still  maintained 
by  unconnected  parties  of  the  Spaniards, 
seem  to  be  considered  by  him  as 
the  agitation  of  the  seas  af^er  a  storrti, 
which  requires  only  time  to  subside. 
When  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
he  poured  his  hosts  over  the  Pyre- 
nees, and  swept  away  every  trace  of 
opposition  as  he  advanced,  ne  did  not 
trust  solely  -  to  that  migiity  military 
machine  whose  operations  he  direct- 
ed. '  He  appears  to  have  put  in  action 
springs  more  secret,  but  not  less  ef- 
fectual. He  divided  the  people  fnom 
the  nobility  ;  and  by  an  extrat^rdinary 

f political  mainceuvre,  the  most  ab^o- 
ute  monarch  of  the  continent,  who 
invaded  the  country  with  the  avowed 
intention  of  forcing  a  sovereign  on 
the  people  in  opposition  to  the  rights 
of  the  hereditary  ruterand  their  ouu 
choice,  appeared  as  the  assertor  of 
the  civil  and  religious  liberties  of  the 
people,  while  their  ally,  though  \n 
possession  of  these  blessings,  was  tlie 
supporter  of  the  old  system  of  mo- 
narchial  and  monastic  tyranny.  Nei- 
ther do  the  Spanish  Nobility  appear 
to  have  been  proof  against  the  temp- 
tation to  whieb  the  insidious  policy 
of  their  enemy  exposed  them.  Per- 
haps during  tlveir  short  lived  govern- 
ment tliev  discerned  that  their  dar- 
I'mg  privileges  were  about  to  be  en- 
croached on  by  those  they  liad  hith- 
erto held  in  subjection ;  that  the 
people  conscious  of'^  their  power,  would 
claim  their  rights,  and  they  thereft>re 
preferred  to  be  petty  despots  at  home 
beneath  a  foceign  master,  than  be 
the  independent  rulers  of  a  free  peo. 
pie. 

.  Whatever  may  be  the  general  opinion 
respecting  the  Spanish  peninsula,  it  is 
ceitain  tnat  the  l£nglish  ministry  do 
not  defjpair.  UntHsmayed  by  former 
mibfortuues,  a  formidable  armament  is 
^again  fitting  out  for  the  assistance  of  our 
new  allies.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  their 
plan  of  operations  will  be  better  digested, 
and  that  the  fiovier  of  these  nations  w:U 
not  again  be  sent  oot  on  what  is  vul- 
garlj- called  "a man  of  war's  cruise. "^ 
au  expedition  without  design  or  desti- 
nation, it  is  indeed  but  a  bad  omen  of 
future  success,  tl)at  the  whole  of  the 
former  expedition  lies  still  invotved  in 
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mystery;  tbc  ministry  circfuHy  avoUl 
giving  a  full  aod  explicit iiccouo't  of  the 
whole  attair ;  not  eten  the  reiurns  of 
the  losses  ^u^'ereU  have  as  yet  been 
publisheii ;  aud  we  are  left  to  judge  of 
tiif  ma^itude  of  these  trom  tlie  whis- 
pers ut  iodividuals,  and  the  magni^ed 
reports  of  cominoo  fame.  Yet  even 
trotn  these  something  may  be  collected, 
bufficient  to  indicate  Uie  probable  te- 
t^lt  of  the  orojected  equipment,  it  di- 
rected by  the  same  men,  and  on  tiie 
wmepnnciples,  or  rathrr  the  san^  want 
<)f  principles,  which  terminated  in  the 
lailure  of  die  former.  For  the  employ- 
i»eiit  of  the  British  force  under  Sir  J« 
Moore,  tliree  planb  were  proposed,  one 
by  bir  H.  Dalrymple,  another  by  Sir 
J.  Moore,  and  another  by  the  Supreme 
Junta.  According  to  tlie  nrst,  the  troops 
were  to  act  in  Biscay,  forming  as  it 
were  the  left  wing  of  a  great  army  op- 
posed to  tiic  Freiich  at  the  foot  oY  luc 
J'>renees,  and  supported  in  the  van  by 
garrisons,  strong  forts,  and  new  n<itive 
levies.  By  the  second,  the  Soutli  of 
bpaio  was  to  t)e  the  scene  of  action, 
ami  Seville,  Grenada,  and  Cadiz,  the 
principal  poitiUiTuppui  for  our  troops, 
in  ti;e  third,  it  was  proposed  to  itend  a 
British  forte  to  Catalonia.  1  he  Brit ish 
min'ktry  adopted  none  of  tliese;  but 
by  sending  our  force  into  tiie  heart  of 
Leon,  while  theiirpanish  fonesacicd  iir 
tAO  unconnected  bodies  in  did'orent 
piirts  under  Blake  and  Casianos,  a. lowed 
tae  enemy  to  pursue  his  u*-nal  tactic 
••f  dcte  tnig  euch  body  in  detail. 
JJhide  d  Imptra  is  the  Machiaveliau 
nuxnn  torcun(iUiSt.  We  have  adopt- 
t*il  it;  but  not  al'iogeiht*r ;  uecijouse 
the  t<Tmer  part  and  leave  the  latter 
to  our  enemy  :  we  divide  ai.d  they 
vuiHjuer. 

Okkmaky  is  again  about  to  as  ume 
t!>t*  ap{)farance  it  had  in  a)l  the  iormer 
^ars  of  hurope,  tiiat  of  being  the 
i^reat  ( enire  ot  action.  A  fresh  inp- 
t>:re  between  AiHir.a  and  France  is  the 
»>j)^iial  for  another  great  continental  con- 
^u.sion.  The  secret  causes  of  tins 
change  b  die  sentiment*  of  the  former 
<j|  the^e  powers,  are  still  unknown, 
nor  hai  it  yet  been  dec  arcd  waeiher 
Mie  taki»s  the  lield  as  aggrt^-ssor,  or  tJ 
prevent  the  encroachment  ot  the  lailer. 
A  short  reirospeUion  of  p. si  evenis 
"Hwy  sCiTe  to  throw  some  ligiit  on  ihii 
object.      At  lac  imw;  ol  liiu   ^pijii^U 


insurrection,  Austria  had  manifested  a 
hostije  disposition,  or  at  least  pre- 
pared to  decrease  and  strengthen  her 
means  of  defence  'Ihese  proceedings 
excited  the  suspicions  of  the  Frencn 
ruler,  and  he  immediately  took  steps 
to  counteract  ajiy  bad  etfects  whica 
might  result  irom  her  hostility  at  a 
tune  that  his  power  seemed  to  totter 
by  the  convulsions  ui  the  wesL  He 
wished  to  conhrm  his  comiections  with 
the  EmptTor  of  Russia.  '1  he  meeting 
at  Erfurth  took  place;  the  re^ult  oi 
which  was  sitch  as  to  remove  any  ap- 
prehensions which  he  might  have  beeo 
under  froQi  Austria*  i^ie  was  now 
empowered  to  direct  all  his  efibrts 
against  ]iis  new  enemy.  ^1  he  conse- 
quence wasy  the  unmediate  dissipation 
of  the  Spanish  armies,  the  expulsion 
of  the  English,  and  the  subjugation  of 
the  western  peninsula.  Havmg  accom- 
plisJied  this  obiect  as^  far  as  he  thought 
consistent  with  the  employment  of  his 
for<  es,  he  would  naturaliy  wish  to  free 
himself  from  any  apprehensions  of  ho^ 
tility  from  Austria,  and  to  deprive  that 
power  of  the  means  of  retarding  his 
designs  in  any  otlier  part  to  whicii  he 
may  be  hereafter  obliged  to  turn  his 
arms.  Hence  it  appears  that  Austria 
Is  forced  into  this  war  tor  her  own  pre- 
strvation.  it  is  almost  impossible  that 
she  would  have  willingly  lain  dormant 
durn.g  the  l.te  great  stjruggle,  when'iu 
p'-wsession  of  means  to  create  such  a 
p  iwerlul  diversion  in  favour  of  the 
en^'inies  of  Bonaparte,  and  should  now 
vojujitarily  engage  in  a  single- handed 
contrail,  against  a  power  whom  its  late 
tiiuinphs  have  swelled  up  to  a  gigantic 
magnitude.  Great  as  is  the  versatile 
iini>ecilily  of  continental  councils, 
powei-fulas  is  tl)e  iutlucnce  of  British 
gold,  }iuc  h  a  proc«^ding  would  argue 
a  degree  of  obstinate  stolidity  M»ex- 
plicable  even  on  those  motives,  'llie 
die  ho\\ever  is  tast;  war  is  already 
dei  Ian  d,  and  it  now  only  remains  *.o 
consider  wnat  resources  the  devoted 
power  h^s  to  skreen  itself  from  this 
dreadful  scourge,  this  besom  of  det ruc- 
tion uhich  ha-i  swept  so  many  empires 
from  the  !?iceot  the  eavth.  We  nave 
he  .rd  lut  of  one.  'f  he  Archduke — in 
his  name,  seem  to  centre  all  the  menus 
of  delenre.  Of  men,  indeed  llieiearf 
always  sufficient  for  ^daughter  in Oei  m;;- 
uy  j  tiUl  Iroji^  wti^t  store  are  Uie  »«iiC\^-!i 
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of  war  to  be  fumisbfd  ?  an  exhaust- 
ed treasury,  and  unfurnished  arsenals; 
a  dejected  population ;  and  not  a  single 
ally  ;  for  on  Great  Britain  she  can 
surely  reckon  little  alter  the  occur- 
rences in  bpain.  The  prospect  aflbrds 
but  little  hope  to  the  friends  of  the 
old  order  of  thines,  nor  can  much  bet- 
ter be  hoped  for  Trom  the  new.  Much 
must  depend  on  the  part  taken  by  Rus- 
sia. She  is  such  a  gainer  by  the  alliance 
with  France,  that  a  change  in  her  politi- 
cal  relations  is  scarcely  to  be  expected. 
Our  unfortunate  Ally  the  king  of 
Sweden,  after  being  deprived  of  all 
the  eastern  part  of  his  dominions,  is 
forced  to  throw  himself  into  the  arpis 
ot  his  inveterate  enemy  :  it  is  even  re- 
ported that  a  serious  ipsunection  of 
the  people  has  occurred  in  that  countr}\ 
Irritated  by  the  war  into  which  they 
have  been  forced  for  causes  in  which 
the  coui.try  had  so  little  share,  and 
could  derive  nothing  but  calamity  and 
disgrace,  they  wish  to  force  their  king 
to  other  measures,  and  even  to  reclaim 
those  rights  of  which^  they  had  been 
depnvpd  by  his  predecessor.  Other 
accounts  describe  this  rising  as  of  a 
local  nature,  ami  say  that  it  has  already 
been  suppressed.  ■  '      • 

France,  houever,  does  not  confine 
herself  to  continental  operations  Her 
movements  towards  the  east  have  ex- 
cited a  considerable  degree  of  alarm 
and  agitation  in  India.  '  It  has  been  said 
that  after  the  peace  of  Tilsit  a  large 
•  body  of  the  Fiench  army  had  directed 
its  course  thiouch  the  southern  provin- 
ces of  Asiatic  Russia,  with"  a  view  of 
invading  our  territories  in  that  quarter. 
Of  this  nothing  farther  has  bt^cn  hearcj, 
But  it  is  certain  tliat  every  means  are 
'  \ised  to  establish  a  friendly  intercoui-se 
between  France  and  Persia,  evidently 
with  tl\e  intention  of  facililat  ng  tli« 
^  views  now  aipreheiwled  ;  and  a  con- 
aiderable  degree  of  alarm  and  agitation 
has  exhibited  itsdf  In  the  northern  pro- 
vinces  of  India.  N\  hile  F:ngland  retains 
the  command  of  the  sea,  ti  e  perma- 
nent conqu«^st  of  thut  extensive  country 
can  nevrir  be  accomplished  by  an  in- 
sulated force,  whose  streiigth  incessantly 
crumbling  away  bv  the  nature  ot  the 
climate,  can  be  reciuitd  but  slowly 
a^id  uncertainly,  by  the  cIrcUiious 
course  necessary  to  be  taken  by  land, 
liut  enough  may  be  done  to  throw  the 


company's  aifkirs  mto  great  coofosion, 
and  to  accumulate  oh  them  an  increase 
of  expenditure,  which  in  addition  to 
the  deprivation  of  the  customary  taxes 
from  those  provinces  that  will  be  th« 
seat  of  war,  will  be  suddenly  felt  in  the 
present  exhausted  state  of  their  re- 
venue. 

'1  he  favourable  turn  which  the  politics 
of  TURKEY  have  taken  may  be  some 
check  on  the  ambitious  views  of  the 
French  on  this  side.  A  treaty  of  alii, 
ance  has  been  effected  with  the  new 
government  through  the  agency  of  Mr. 
Adair,  wlK>se  diplomatic  talents  seem 
to  have  been  universally  admired,  rn 
effecting  it.  We  know  not  what  de- 
pendance  can  be  placed  on  the  fluc- 
tuating councils  of  this  distracted  em- 
pire, governed  as  it  is  by  an  ignorant 
and  lavi  less  soldiery;  nor  is  it  probable 
that  the  assistance  of  the  English  will 
be  of  much  avail,  if  the  Emptror  of 
Russia,  freed  from  a  war  in  the  north, 
seriously  turns  his  thoughts  to  hs 
dismemberment.  In  such  a  case  the 
new  formed  alliance  will  only  contribute 
lb  precipitate  its  fall  by  offermg  an 
excuse  tQ  the  combined  masters  of 
the  Continent  to  invade  a  nation  which 
has  deserted  them  and  fonned  an  af- 
liance  with  their  most  formidably 
enemy,  ^ 

The  remains  of  the  French  fleet  also, 
which  has  so  long  continued  in  port, 
has  at  length  ventured  to  shew  itself. 
A  squadron  of  eleven  ships  of  the  line 
with  some  frigai^  eluding  the  vigilance 
of  the  British  admiral,  Lately  quitted 
Brest,  with  the  supposed  intention  of 
raising  the  blockade  of  L'Orient.  Their 
destination  however  was  soon  discover- 
ed, and  they  did  not  effect  their  escape 
into  a  place  of  security  without  loss. 
Three  oiP  their  frigates  and  one  line 
of  battle  ship  were  run  ashore  and 
destroyed,  with  little  loss  on  our  side. 
It  has  been  since  discovered  that  another 
squadron  of  six  sail  of  the  line  luve 
about  the  same  time  sailed  from  lAhi- 
ent  in  a  southerly  direction.  Hopes 
Uere  for  some  time  entertained  that 
tney  had  been  intercepted  bv  Admiral 
Duckworth :  these' however liave  been 
disappointed.  Their  object  must  hi 
of  great  importance,  as '  they  passed 
a  British  convoy  without  even  attempt- 
ing  any  captures.  It  is  suppo^ed  their 
de^tiDaiicfn  b  for  the  Spanish  settlements 
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of  Sooth  America,  and  that  they  carry 
thither  the  ci-devant  royal  fatiiily  of 
Spain. 

Here  are  grounds  for  fresh  political 
spec  options.  If  such  be  the  object, 
and  that  it  must  be  of  the  first  conse- 
quence, the  circumstances  of  the  ex- 
pedition leave  little  room  to  doubt, 
we  cannot  but  thmk  that  another  ene- 
my is  about  to  be  raised  against  us, 
under  the  appe^france  of  our  present 
ally.  .  It  was  the  original  plan  of  Bona- 
parte to  force  the  Spanish  court  into  a  . 
voluntary  exile  into  their  trans-Atlantic 
dominions.  Such  a  step  would  noi  only 
produce  an  apparent  abdication  of  that 
monarch,  but  would  afford  an  ex- 
.cuse  for  placing  the  crown  on  a  new 
head,  and  establishing  another  branch 
of  his  family  in  one  of  the  most  powerful 
dependencies  of  his  new-formed  dynasty. 
The  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the 
mother  country,  which  would  be  the 
inevitable  result  of  such  procedure, 
by  weakening  each,  would  .facilitate  his 
designs  against  both.  NVhen  once  mas- 
ter of  old  bpain,  he  was  sensible  that  he 
had  the  support  of  two  powerful  parties 
in  the  new  seat  of  government ;  the  one 
what  is  commonly  called  the  French 
party,  the  other  those,  whose  interests 
wpuid'lead  them  to  wish  for  a  re- union 
of  the  disorganised  parts  under  a  new 
head,  rather  than  a  perpetual  banish- 
ment from  the  land  of  their  nativity, 
under  their  ancient  sovereign. 

The  proceedings  in  Madrid  previous 
to  the  insurrection,  prevented  this  from 
being  attended  with  the  same  success 
as  attended  a  similar  attempt  in  Por- 
tugal, and  led  to  the  subsequent  scene 
of  slaughter  and  misery  in  which  we 
have  borne  too  large  a  part.  '1  he  pre- 
sent transportation  of  the  king,  envi- 
roi^ed,  as  he  must  be,  by  a  band  of 
satellites,  the  private  agents  and  emis- 
saries of  France,  cannot  fail  to  give 
support  to  the  French  party  already 
existing  under  Liniers,  and  to  confinn 
the  animosities  against  the  English, 
which  arising  from  a  lonj;  continued 
course  of  religious  and  national  hatred 
has  been  aggravated  to  the  high- 
est degree,  by  the  late  attempt  upcn 
Buenos  Ay  res.  This,  it  must  be  con- 
fess-<l,  is  but  conjecture,  resting  how- 
ever on  well-founded  probabilities,  on 
the  well  known  character  of  Bonaparte, 
and  on  that  of  the  nation  now  our  aliv. 


which  name -will  he  retained  so  lonar, 
and  no  longer,  than  is  suitable  to  their 
own  self  interest. 

The  onlv  foieign  occurrence  relative 
to  England,  is  the  taking  of  the  t  rench 
West  iiidia  Island  of  Martinique.  Lati; 
accounts  state  that  the  island  has  sur- 
rendered, with  the  exception  of  a 
single  tort,  where  the  trench  have 
collected  all  their  tones,  and  seem 
determined  to  make  a  tinal  stand.  Of 
Its  speedy  reduction  little  doubt  is 
entertained. 

With  respect  to  internal  occurren- 
ces, the  great  cause  which  engaged,  du- 
ring the  la>t  month,  the  undivided  atten- 
tion of  tiie  nation  is  at  length  decided ; 
decided  in  a  manner  such  as  every 
friend  to  his  country  could  have  wislied. 
)t  U  the  calm  and  dignified  triuhipli 
of  reason  and  justice  over  power,  abu^e 
and  corruption.  It  is  singular  to  .trace 
out  the  unexpected  means  by  vhich 
this  transaction  has  been  completely 
unravelled.  To  s;iy  nothing  ot  the 
cause  from  which  it  originate<l,  the 
disgiaceful  connection  of  a  prince  of 
the  liiood  wiih  a  professed  wanton, 
and  the  still  more  disgraceful  relu$al 
to  pay  the  hire  of  her  guilt3,-  ver vices, 
though  even  here  we  may  lind  some- 
thing to  lift'ect  a  material  part  of  the 
evidence  roluniariiy  presented  to  the 
parliament,  for  perhaps  it  is  not  uni- 
versally known  in  this  country,  that 
in  the  marriage  contract  as  pi noi  nied 
according  to  the  rite»  of  the  churt  ii 
of  Engliind,  the  man  promises  to  the 
woman,  not  intleed  on  ike  lit^nour  of 
a  prince  but  on  the  omh  nj  a  christian, 
"  to  love  her,  comlorl  her,  honour 
and  keep  her  in  sicki.ess  and  in  health, 
and  Jorsaking  all  otiur,  keep  only 
unto  her,  so  iong  as  they  both  sl.a.l 
live,"  setting  this  aside,  let  us  take  a 
§umniary  survey  of  the  inquiry. 

A  piivate  country  gentleman  un- 
known to,  and  unsvipporitd  by  any 
party,  advances  to  change  the  kind's 
son,  the  commandt  r  in  V-bief  of  all  the 
British  army,  witi^  corruption  ui  tne 
exercise  of  liis  ofFitial  duties,  and 
openly  states  the  several  rases  w'iijrh 
have  come  to  his  knowledge.  An 
universal  emotion  i-*  excited  ;  the  ser- 
vants of  the  crown,  and  the  friends 
of  ti)e  Duke,  eagerly  call  lor  invrs- 
tiuation  ;  alread\  tjiey  exult  in  antii  ipa- 
ted  U.uini,h.  a"icj'M,'tS€^i9^^  ^^ 
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roin  and  disgrace  ftboat  to  fall  on  the 
accuser's  beat!.    The  muependeiit  mem- 
bers are  cautious  and  doubtful,    'j'hey 
are  conscious  that  inquiry  is  oece^sary, 
yet  fearful  of  success  against  such  odd's. 
Air.  VV^rdle  stands  ahnost  alone,  brow- 
beaten, threatened  and  derided.     He 
is  told  that  his  adversary  stanos  high  m 
the    opinion  of  tiie    people  and    the 
Army;  it  is  hinted  that  he  is  the  dupe 
of  a  conspiracy    formed    against  the 
character  of  the  house  of  Brunswick  ; 
it  is   almost  insinuated  that  he  is  one 
of  the  party.    He  is  openly  told,  that 
infamy  must  attach  somewhere— I'he 
tongue  tiiat  spoke  the^e  words  did  not 
understand  the  awful  portent  it  uttered. 
'1  he  inquiry  is  invited,  forced  on.     One 
of  tlie  few  who  reatly  wi:ih  for  inves- 
tigation proposes    tliat^  tlie    witnesses 
should  be  examined  on  oath.      I'his 
is  a  demand  tuo  reasonable  to  be  rel 
fused — ^Yet  compliHuce  might  be  djn- 
gerou-' — A  noble  lord,  too  well  known 
to  this  country,  thinks  the  emergency 
worihy  of  his  interference.  Like  IWliaf, 
**  prepared  to  perp.ex  m«iturest  coun* 
sels"  he  rises  — 

1  should  He  inui  h  for  tolemn    o«thf,   O 
Peer«, 

A9  not  bebiiMJ  in    hate,  htd  that  -I  Jind-^ 

This  BUT  decides  the  question,  and 
the  witnesses  are  to  answer  on  their 
hmifmr.  Vet  this  motie  of  inquiry 
torcetl  on  tlie  house  by  the  friends 
and  advocates  of  the  accused  party, 
lor  the  ministerial  party,  though  judges, 
made  no  secret  of  their  bias,  hus  led' 
to  discoveries  which  otherwise  might 
have  still  remaiiied  unveiled,  had  the 
rigid  and  ^^^{u\  bond  of  an  oath 
ctiecked  that  freedom  of  an>wer  and 
desultory  mode  of  exaininaiion  whi(  h 
then  would  have  been  fnadmissble. 
A  woman  is  brought  forwaid;she  is 
hara.'wed  by  every  kind  of  inei^fal 
t«>rlure  thai  the  irgenuiiy  of  thorough- 
paced  Irgal  inquisitors, and  keen  hunt- 
ers after  contr<*di<  tory  evidence  can  in- 
vejjt.  Wh^t  is  the  consequence?  (!oes 
<he  invalidate  her  own  te>rimonY?  no; 
bnt  in  self  defence,  in  vindicaiK  n  of 
her  own  veriicity,  she  n  luetantiy 
produces  paper*.  jjvt>ved  to  be  gewu- 
me,  directly  coiitiadicting  the  evideuce 
of  me.i  hign  in  office,  and  the  solemn 
W'  rd  of  honour  of  a  priiue.  The 
vitnCises  kr  Uie  accused  loice  them- 


selves oothe  house.    Does  their  evi- 
dencc  acquit  their  friend  ?      On   the 
contrary  one    of  them    is  convicted 
of  p?evarication.    To  conclude,  after  a 
debate  protracted  to  a  length  almost  uu' I 
precedented,  the  house  divided  on  the 
question,    ''  whether    in   con^equence 
of  a  system  of  corruption  and  undue 
influence  having  been  carrried  on   in 
the  army,    of  which    it  is    not  said 
that  tiie  Duke  of  York  bad  any  know- 
ledge, it  was  prudent  to  continue  him 
in  the  command  of  the  army."    'J  he 
numbers    for    the  motion,   were  Ipg, 
against  it,  294,  leaving  a  majority    m 
favour   of  the  Duke,  or  of  the  Mi- 
nisters,  for  it    is    indifferent,    of  93. 
But    it    must    be   observed    that    the 
Minority    were    independent    country 
gentlemen  :  of  what  the  majority  wa» 
composed,  it   is  needless  to  mention. 
Other    propositions    were  then    made 
'in  order  to    decide  on  the    quantum 
of  royal  guilt  or  innocence,  when  tne 
Duke  cut  the  knot  which  his  lrieod> 
couid  not  untie,  by  resigning  his  si- 
tuation: his  resignation. was  accepted, 
and  in  this  compromise  all  parties  ac- 
quiesced.     On  considering  these  pro- 
ceedings, the  deiaiU  of   which  wouid 
occupy  a  book    larger    than    one    of 
our  volumes,  e^'e^y  unprejudiced  mind 
must  reriect  on  the  excellency  of  o:ir 
Constitution    wnich  brings  the    mo^z 
exalted    offender    be.'ore    the    bar    of 
Ju;>tice;  and    on   the  hands   to  whidi 
that  constitution    is    entrusted,  which 
can    so    skillfully  avert     the    arm  of 
Justice  when  uplifted.      Witi^in  tlie^e 
tiuee  years,  we  have  seen  ihrec  courts 
ol  honour    held;    their   efficaty    wili 
not   excite   a  very    general  wish    ioc 
their  more  general  establ.sinnent.     iti 
the  first  wa^  tried  military  pecu  atiou, 
and  the  delendant  was  acquitted   «'>- 
on    the  lumour    of  a   no^*.eman  :    in 
the  second,    military    di^abillty,    aini 
the    defendant   was  cleaned    «;jo/i  ihi: 
honour  of  an  officer,    in  the  thiid, 
military  corruption,  and  the  defemuint 
cleared  himself  upon  ths  Iwnonr  of  a 
PKiNCR.    'J  he  letter  of  the  iufaluatetl 
Ci.arles,  to  his  too    ciedulous    Ine.il 
and    miiiister,    Straflerd,    n\ay    tvaca 
posterity   the  cretJit^  due  to  the  u'4,iti 
ot  a  Kin^ ;  it  remains    st  11  to  caicu- 
lalf,  in  comparing  the  weight  of  the  ivkQ 
p. edges,   how  much   the  suj^erior    i< — 
kinaity  iu  the  pic 'tm^  ca>e,  cai*  ov«r« 
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balance  tb«  dignity  of  the  character  in 
he  former. 

The  political  relations  of  America 
iith  Britain  have  been  hitherto  un- 
loliced  because  they  principally  zU 
ict  ihb  country.  1  he  Embargo  may 
nipoverish  England,  but  it  must  %iu\n 
rehnd.  Our  hopes  were  highly  rais- 
:d  a  few  days  ago,  from  a  commu- 
iication  said  to  be  officially  delivered 
)y  Mr.  Foster  to  the  Gentlemen  of 
k  Linen  trade  of  Ireland,  tliat  the 
Ejnbargo  was  repioved,  thus  hoUHng 
)ut  a  flattering  prospect  of  a  sufli- 
Liency  of  flax  for  the  employment  of 
)ur  Northern  population,  tor  the  next 
^ear.    What  then  was  our  dbappoint- 


mcDt  to  find  that  this  was  but  the 
flrst  half  of  a  fact,  whose  occurrence 
was  long  since  expected,  but  whose 
operation  could  have  little  cflTect  on 
our  present  difficulties,  that  tiie  £in. 
bargo  uas  removed  to  make  room 
for  the  noo'iutercour^  act,  which  e- 
qually  with  the  former,  pteventa 
our  communication  with  Ainrrtcu, 
during  the  operation  of  the  Orders  in 
Council,  bot  leaver  the  trade  of  their 
country  open  to  neutral.  The  cause 
of  such  a  mutilated  report  we  know 
not  at  present,  and  must  susptnd  our 
curiosity,  till  next  muntli's  changes 
can  explain  IL 


PUBLIC  OCCURRENXES. 


IHiSH. 


VLSTIR. 
fKTiTION    FROM   BANBRIU«E,  3cC. 


''p^HE  following  petition  deserves  a 
I  place  in  the  pag«8  of  the  BtlfaH 
Maf^zinr,  89  it  will  shew  that  public 
tpirit,  though  extinct  among  some  cla^^Kes 
)f  the  commnnrty,  still  prevails  a'nong 
nhers,  who  Tctiture     to    come   forward 

0  state  their  grievances  to  the  legis- 
•tiire  in  oiaoly  termft  The  direct 
*ject  of  the  petition  is  happily  ob- 
lined  hy  the  deff-at  of  the  plan  of 
Mowing  distillation  from  grain  in  Ireland, 
tnt  the  other  subject,  the  w«nt  of  the 
■Jxs«ed,  to  which  they  incidentally, 
lougt)  spiritedly    alluded,   still  remains 

1  tiiieaten  us  with  approaching  ca- 
tmity. 

**  To  the  Honorable  the  house  of  Com- 
>on«  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great 
'litain  and  Ireland  in  Parliament  as* 
-mbled. 

The  bumble  petitioa  of  the  principal 
^habitants  of  the  town  of  Banbridge 
kI  the  neighbouring  parishes  of  b'ea- 
ttrick,  TulJylish,  Donoughclon#y,  Agh- 
l»ni,  and  MagharaUy,  in  the  County 
'  Down, 

Shewclb, 
That  your  petitioners  have  heard 
to  unfeigned  concern  of  the  inten- 
ha  rxprefts«d  by  his  Majesty's  ministers 
}  insert  a  clause  in  the  corn  dis- 
^ry  tuH,  now  before  your  honorable 
tew,  to  renove  the  existing  prohibition 
'the  distillation  from  grain  ia  Ireland, 
bsmuch  as  they  conceirc,  that  the 
id  intended  clftase,  if  enacted,  must 
I  highly    iigoriotts   in   its    «ffects,    to 


the   interests  of  this  part  of  the  united 
Kingdom. 

Your  petitioners  bfg  leave  to  state 
that  the  produce  of  the  last  grain  crop 
in  Ireland,  has  been  by  no  mean^  &u 
abundant,  a9  has  been  represent4;<l,  that 
the  prices  of  provisions  are  hjgh»?r  now, 
than  they  were  'Alien  the  prohibition 
took  place,  nay,  higher  than  it  is  re- 
collectt  d,  they  have  ever  been,  at  this 
season  of  the  year  in  Ireland,  with 
the  single  exception  of  the  dijitressfnl 
spring  of  1801.  That  these  prices  havft 
lately  encreased  from  the  supposed 
probability,  that  the  prohibition  may 
be  discontinued,  and  moreover  that  the 
great  article  of  food  in  Ireland,  poiutocs, 
are  now  irelling  in  the  iparkets  far 
beyond  the  average  rate  of  comiLUQ 
years. 

Considering,  too,  that  all  the  artic  ks 
of  prime  necessity,  in  our  nianufuctui-en 
and  trades,  are  dear  and  scarce,  above 
all,  that  tie  supply  qf  fox  jut.,  the  en- 
sitifif^  year  it  such  as  to  excite  the  strong- 
est  apprehension,  that  a  total  ^tasination 
may  take  place  in  our  simple  manuftnture^ 
by  xthich  hundreds  qf  thoKsnnds  qf  our  po- 
pulation art  enabled  to  procure  thetrdtrn'y 
/o{.d,  which  they  can  with  dtil^ulty 
obtain  for  their  families,  at  the  present 
rates  of  the  markets,  your  petitioners 
are  induced  most  eainestly  to  implore 
that  your  honorable  house  may  pauaie, 
and  weighing  the  calamitous  results 
likely  to  arise  from  its  enactment^ 
prevent  the  introduction  of  .the  clause, 
removing  the  prohibition  of  the  dis- 
tilhilioii  from  grain  in    Ittlaud^  iuto  the 
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afoi-esaid  bill.  If  th« '  existing  laurg 
ogaiiist  illicit  dibtillation  have  be**!! 
liitherto  found  iii^uflicieiit  to  check  that 
baneful  evil,  your  petitioners  have  every 
confidence,  that  in  the  wi&doia  of  pai- 
liameiit,  uifeans  can  be  devised  of  ef- 
Itctually  crushinf^  a  prnctice*  which 
surely  oofrbt  not  to  be  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  a  po^verf^1,  vigilant  and  eiiergeiio 
guvernment." 

On  Wednesday  la^t,  a  ploufrhing  ntatch 
was  decided  in  a  fifld  of  Mr.  Samuel 
Moorhead'6,  at  Bally  nahincU,  for  a  wa- 
ger on  who  should  make  the  best  plough- 
ing. The  parties  were,  Mr.  John  Qrahain, 
Mr.  'John  M*CUlland,  Mr.  Samuel  Mo«>r- 
hcad.  and  Mr.  Richard  M'Clelland,  all 
respi'ciable  farmers  of  that  neighbourhood. 
Kach  appeared  on  the  ground  with  their 
horses,  plough,  and  tacklings,  in  excel- 
lent order ;  and  in  twohmns  tinieplmigh- 
ed  half  a  r<M>d  of  lea  land  that  had  been 
pieviously  laid  off  fbreach  of  thetii,  in  so 
tnasteriy  a  uiannei  a«  to  give  entire  satis- 
faction tu  a  large  concourse  of  netgh* 
Uourindg  farmers,  who  had  as^euibled  to 
witness  the  laudable  contest. 

The  prize  was  adjudged  to  Mr.  John 
CSraham,  for  the  superior  neatness  of  his 
furrows  ;  and  the  other  candidates  had  al- 
hu  the  mciit  of  doing  tiieirs  so  well,  as 
to  make  it  difficult  (or  judges  to  deter, 
mine. 

An  such  trials  of  skill  would  be  an  ex- 
cellent mode  of  disseminating  the  knuw- 
led>ie  acquired  by  pruBcieiit!<  in  this  im- 
pv>rtnnt  branch;  it  would  be  highly  useful 
tu  this  great  agricultural  country,  should 
they  become  more  frequent. 

On  Monday  thiee  women,  of  the  names 
of  Cunningham,  Charters,  and  Farrel, 
went  into  a  shop  in  High-i»treet,  tsoliciiing 
monty  tobfiry  CunniuiChamN  sister,  who 
they  said  had  died  in  the  afternoon.  A 
gentleman  who  belongs  to  the  Strangers' 
Fiicad  Society,  being  then  in  tlie  shop, 
insisted  to  go  with  them  to  v^here  the 
ct»i"pse  lay,  and  which  they  said  was  in 
the  Plantation.  When  near  that  place, 
however,  they  confessed  they  had  merely 
made  up  the  story  to  raise  some  money, 
and  refused  to  go  taither  with  him.  Such 
impostors  de&eive  exemplary  punish- 
ment. 

ANTRiM....il/arr7V</....Mr  J.  Brown,  of 
Ballyearl,  to  MissHuj^hesof  Jordanstowu. 
The  Kev.  C  H.  Crook^hank,  to  Mis  Hai- 
riet  Jonc"*,  of  Money  glass.  Mr.  F.  Lep- 
pcr,  to  M  i!<s  Bry son,  both  of  Be  ifast.  Mr. 
J.  Gordon,  of  Belfast,  to  Miss  Holmes, 
dauf^hfer  of  the  Rev.  W.  Holmes,  of  I.>Iand 
Ma/ee. 

/>/Vrf.,..At  Belfast,  Mr.  \V.  Gordon. 
Aged  16,  Mr.  J.  Kvlw.     Suddenly  \a  the 


23d,  v«ar  of  her  age.  Mist  H.  Donaldsson. 
The  Rev.  S.  Pattoo,  late  Minister  of  the 
dissenting  congregation  of  Moneycea.  la 
Belfast,  on  the  7tb  ult.  F.  M<Eroy,printer. 

Armagh.... ilfarrr^dL... Mr.  J.  Cauipbeli, 
of  Ready,  to  Mij^sShields,  of  Caryclean. 

TTRONP.....A^arrwd....A.  Austin,  esq.  of 
Miltown,to  Miss  B.Pembertoii  of  Dublin. 

I>oNBOALL...AfftrrM(;f...e.  Harrison»esq. 
of  Buncrana,  to  Miss  I.  Darby. 

DiedL...  A  t  Dundrum,  Miss  £.  Blackwell, 
of  Belfast. 

LBINSTBR. 

The  following  melancholy  accident  oc- 
con-ed  a  few  <lavs  since  in  the  vicinity  «»f 
Camolin,  in  the  county  of  W'eicford  ;— 
Edward  Flinn,  stucco-man,  baviug  left 
his  lodgi ngs  early  on  Wednesday  uioru- 
ing,  in  oi*der  to  finish  some  work  for  a 
gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood,  was 
found  apparently  dead  on  the  side  of  the 
road  about  1 1  o'clock  rame  da]r.  Tlie 
body  was  buried  the  following  evening.—' 
The  circumstances  of  sudden  death,  and 
hasty  interment,  having  a  suspicioos  ap- 
pearance, a  magistrate  ordered  the  corpse 
to  be  uken  up  ;  when  it  was  fouud  be  bad 
turned  in  the  coffin  and  bled  profusely 
out  of  the  mouth  and  nose.  From  the 
above  circumstances  it  appears  the  maa 
had  been  buried  alive. 

MEATH....Afarri(fd...R.  M'Gaire,  e?q. 
of  New  Grange,  to  Miss  R.  Chester  of 
Drogheda. 

Dublin Mar  tied., .,lfi  Eccles-street, 

Mr.  J.  Jackson,  to  Miss  Sarah  M'Creight| 
Walkenshaw's-grove,  Co.  Armagh, 

Died...  Edward  Lysaght,  esq.  barrister 
at  law  ;  a  gentleman  well  knowo  fcM-  bts 
convivial  talents  and  literary  acw^airvw 
ments :  a  short  time  before  his  death  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  Justices  o€  Po- 
lice for  the  city  of  Dublin,  with  a  salary 
of  50U/.  per  annum.  He  did  not  bold 
this  situation  long  enough  to  ensure  a 
provision  for  his  widow  and  family  •  « 
subscription  has  however  been  fcenerooslf 
opened  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  law,  ai>d 
upwards  of  10(K)/.  has  been  already  r^*- 
ceived  for  this  benevolent  purpose.  Mr. 
Thomas  M*Donnell^  proprietor  of  the 
Hibernian  Journal.  On  Saturday  ni^bt 
last,  at  his  lesidence  at  Hampton,  id  the 
County  of  Dublin,  Alexander  UaDiiltos, 
esq.  aged  44,  eldest  son  of  the  late  Hoc! 
Baron  Hamilton.  By  his  decease  the  of. 
fiee  of  High  Sheriff  of  the  Couuty  of  Oub- 
lin  has  become  vacant.  Alas!  bow  uo- 
ce.tain  is  this  life  I  It  is  scarcely  a  ntooth 
since  Mr.  Hamilton  was  sworn  into  th« 
o^ce  of  sheriff,  in  the  prime  of  hfe  ?  Uts 
death  was  occasioned  by  a  f^ver,  take* 
immediately  afterwards,  which  had  such 
an  effect  oo  bU  lierves  aad  frame  as   t^ 
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prrdpitate  bim  into  an  early  grave.  This 
gentleman  was  eminently  useful  by  fol* 
lowing  the  example  of  his  ever-to-be-la- 
"toented  father,  by  promoting  the  internal 
trade  and  commerce  of  his  country.— The 
town  of  Balbriggan,  which  wa?  founded 
by  the  late  Baron  Hamilton,  'furnishes, 
in  \U  prosperity,  an  ample  proof  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  industry,  the  seeds 
of  which  were  originally  sown  by  him  in 
the  establishment  of  the  cotton  manufac* 
ture,  and  have  since  spread  themselves 
to  the  amelioration  and  happiness  of  thou- 
sands. This  branch  of  trade  certainly 
made  more  rapid  advances  in  this  coun> 
try  under  the  protection  and  influence 
of  the  late  Baron  Hamilton,  than  any 
other  individual  before  or  since  his  time.. 
Mr.  Hamilton  inherited  many  other  of 
the  good  dispositions  and  amiable  qua« 
lities  of  his  father.  As  a  representative 
in  the  House  of  Cotnmons,  in  which  he 
sAt  from  the  age  of  32,  until  the  dis- 
solution  of  the  Iri<ih  Parliament,  he  was 
of  unshaken  integrity,  and  on  the  last 
great  question  which  agitated  that  House, 
bis  patriotism  shone  conspicuous,  for  dif- 
fering in  ^ntiments  upon  that  occasion 
w\th  bis  Noble  patron,  he  resigned  the 
'  representation  of  Belfast,  and  w.th  it  his 
lucrative  place  of  Cursitor  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  m  u nstbr. 

A  most  atrocious  and  inhuman  murder 
was  committed  on  Monday  night  the  15th 
ult.  on  the  Dublin  road,  about  one  mile 
frbm  Kilworth,  at  a  place  named  Barn- 
Taher,  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  James 
Hickey,  farmer,  who  had  married  a  young 
woman  about  a  year  ago,  the  daughter  of 
an  honest, industrious  man.  On  the  above 
monday  Hickey  left  his  work  to  go  drink 
at  a  public-house  near  him,  kept  by  one 
Boran.  He  did  not  return  home  until  a 
late  hour  at  night,  and  when  be  did,  be  de- 
sired his  unfortunate  wife  to  get  up,  and 
to  let  him  in,  and  get  him  his  supper. 
His  younger  brother,  who  lay  in  the  house* 
desired  her  not  to  stir,  but  fthe  dreading  the 
anger  of  a  host^and  who  had  repeatedly 
used  her  ill,  got  up  to  let  him  in,  and  was 
about  getting  his  supper,  when  the  villain 
said  he  had  lost  his  great  coat,  and  dosired 
his  wife  to  put  on  her  shoes,  that  she  may 
cwith  him  in  search  of  it,  with  whichshe 
eluctantly  complied.  He  first  took  her 
to.  a  field,  on  pretence  of  looking  for  the 
coat,  when  the  innocent  woman  thought 
she  obser\'ed  a  lightlike  fire,  andexpressed 
ber  apprehensions,  but  he  desired  her  not 
to  be  frightened,  it  was  nothing,  though 
the  villain  had  at  that  time  missed  fire  at 
her  !  He  then  took  her  on  the  road  in 
search  of  the  coat,  and  proceeded  some 
distance  until  they  came  to  a  deep  pool 
of  water,  the  villain  pointed  to  it,  saying 
BELFAST  MAG  NO.  VJU. 


it  was  there  he  lost  it,  and  dreadful  to  re- 
late, as  the  poor  woman  stooped  to  look 
for  the  coat,  he  fired  a  shot  at  her,  and 
.lodged  fourteen  or  fifteen  slugs  in  her  arm 
and  bide ;  the  wretched  woman  languished 
uutil  the  following  Thursday,  and  then  ex- 
pired, and  to  add  to  the  enormity  of  this 
unnatural  murder,  the  unfortunate  woman 
was  six  months  pregnant.  A  Coroner's  in- 
quest was  held  on  the  l>ody,  by  Richard 
Foot,  esq,  and  a  verdict  was  found  oi  wil- 
ful murder  against  Jam'^s  Hickey.  The 
inhuman  monster  haii  absconded. 

TiFPiRAiY Married.. „Lord  Viscount 

Bernard,  son  to  the  Earl  of  Bandon,  to 
Miss  Broddrick,  daughter  to  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Cashel. 

CONNAtJOHT. 

A  few  days  ago,  Mr.  Allen,  of  Money  vey, 
county  of  Galway,  walked  into  the  park 
of  Mr.  Fiench  about  some  business  with 
some  of  the  labourers.  The  gate  keeper, 
one  Holmes,  desired  him  not  to  go  that 
way;  Mr.  Alien  said  he  would,  and  so 
walked  off.  Holmes  said  he  would  shoot 
him  if  he  did  not  turn  back,  and  then 
ran  for  his  gun  in  a  great  fury,  with  which 
he  followed  Mr.  Allen,  but  before  be  got 
within  shot  of  him,  he  was  struck  dead 
himself,  and  buried  a  day  or  two  after  ! 
BRrrisii. 

At  twelve  o'clock  on  Friday  night,  a 
most  tremendous  fire  broke  out  in  the 
4iouth<  west  angle  of  the  great  quadrangle  of 
Christ-Church  College,Oxford,  which  in  a 
short  time  consumed  the  whole  of  Professor 
White's  apartments,  and  some  adjacent 
rooms.  The  fire  originated  in  the  rooms  of 
one  of  the  members  who  was  then  absent. 
Dr.  White  was  in  such  a  paralytic  state 
that  he  was  obliged  to  be  carried  out  of  the 
house  ;  he  has  lost  all  his  valuable  library 
and  original  manuscripts.  The  great  hall 
was  with  difficulty  saved.  The  flames  rag- 
ed with  such  vehemence  till  six  o'clock  the 
next  morning,  that  it  was  with  great  dif- 
ficulty the  engines  could  prevent  it  from 
spreading.  The  great  reservoir,  in  the 
middle  of  the  quadrangle,  was  soon  emp- 
tied, and  it  was  some  time  before  a  supply 
of  water  could  be  procured.  The  Oxford 
volunteers  also  attended  to  protect  the 
property.  The  amount  of  the  property 
consumed  is  not  yet  ascertained  :  one 
gentleman  lo^t  furniture  to  the  amount  of 
500^  No  particular  accident  has  hap- 
p^ed,  if  we  except  one  gentleman,  who 
^slocated  his  knee  in  attempting  to  force  . 
*  a  door  open.  The  ruins  were  in  suoke  all 
Saturday,  and  in  the  night  some  flames 
were  again  discovered,  but  the  men  on 
guard  soon  quenched  them  with  one  of  the 
engines. 

A  monstrous  sea  snake  similar  to  the 
one  lately  oaf J^lf fr^f l»flj?5*^«y'*>»s  i***' 
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bpcn  stranded  on  the  coast  of  England, 
and  persons  properly  qiiafified  have  been 
Sent  from  London  to  examine  and  pre- 
serve this  wonderful  creature. 

X>i«f«'...The  Earl  of  Qrford  :  he  is  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Lord  Walpole,  now  Earl 
of  Orfoijl.  In  London,  General  Mor- 
duant,  aired  79.  The  Right  Hon.  the 
I)owager  Lady  Ashburton.  Mr.  Richard 
Sterling,  Nursery-man,  after  a  lonjf  and 
painful  illness,  occasioned  by  smoking  a 
pipe,  which  caused  a  cancer  in  his  Tip,  by 
not  waxing  the  end  before  he  put  it  infb 
h'\9  mouth. 

JERSEY. 

St.  HiLTEii,  February 27  i — "Two  sea- 
tnen,  J.  Hubert  and  J.  Bertant,  natives  of 
the  island  of  Jersey,  lately  eflTected  their 
escape  from  the  horrors  of  a  French  pri- 
son. They  had  been  confined,  with  sere- 
Tal  of  thftir  countrymen,  for  many  months 
at  Valenciennes.  They  6luded  the  vig- 
ilance of  their  guards,  with  two  of  their 
roilipanions,  who,  from  their  imprudence 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caen,  wereap- 
prehe"nded,  and  sent  back  to  th«iir  former 
habitation.  Our  two  adventurers  were 
near  six  wfeeks  in  travelling  through 
the  country  between  Valenciennes  and 
Omcale  Bay.  The  greatest  part  of  the 
journey  was  performed  in  the  night- 
time, and'  in  most  inclement  weather. 
Having  gained  the  coasts  ibey,  after 
a  long  and  cautious  search,  discovered 
a  small  boat,  anchored  about  a  mile 
from  the  shon?— they  waited  till  the  tide 
had  partly  ebbed,  whcrt,  fearful  of  being 
detected,  if  they  waited  till  it  was  low- 
water,  one  of  thefh  swam  off  to  the 
boat,  which  ivas  without  oars  or  sails ; 
he  consequently  returned  to  his  ship-mate 
disheartened  and  despairing;  fortunately 


they  soon  afterwards  foi.nd  the  oars, 
which  had  been  carried  by  the  careful 
fisherman  close  to  his  but,  and,  though 
nearly  .exhausted  with  famine  and  fa- 
tigue, they  arrived  in  St.  Catherine's  Bay 
the  evening  of  the  secofid  day  after  they 
embarked,  having  been  three  days  and 
nights  ivithout  any  kind  of  sustenance. 
Their  fimbs  were  much  swollen,  and  jn 
some  places  ulcerated,  in  consequence 
of  the  hardships  they  had  undergone.— ^ 
They  report  thft,  understanding  and 
speaking  the  language  of  the  country,  they 
in  some  places,  when  oblined  to  beg  for 
food,  represented  themselves  as  conscriptf 
who  had  des^ted,  and  frequently  were  o- 
btiged  to  confess  their  real  situatioij.— ^ 
They  assert  that  they  were  uniformly  re- 
lieved to  th6  tull  e;ctent  of  th6  means  of 
the  charitable  peasants  to  whom  they  ap- 
plied, were  often  permitted  to  secret 
themselves  in  their  cottages  in  the  day- 
time, and  were  directed  by  their  generous 
entertainers,  iA  the  safest  routes,  and 
Tfrhere  they  might  successfully  apply  for 
assistance.  The  Tower  orders  in  France 
arc  represented  as  being-  in  the  most 
wretched  and  oppressed  eondition,  and 
unanimously.averse  to  a  continuation  of 
the  war  j  and  it  i^  certain  that  however 
much  Bonaparte  may  be  idolized  by  the 
army,  he  is  detested  by  the  people^  Whtn 
an  English  prisoner  of  war  isdetccted  ii  at- 
*  tempting  to  evade  the  miseries  of  a  French 
prison,  he  is  confined,  sometimes  for  three 
or  six  months,  at  the  pleasure  of  his  gaol- 
er, in  a  dark  and  damp  dungeon,  without 
bedding  of  any  description,  and  his  exis- 
tence barely  prolonged  by  a  scanty  alFow- 
ancc  of  bad  black  bread  and  water,  nor 
is  he  permitted  to  have  commuoicatiuv 
with  any  one  but  his  keepers. 


agricOltural  report. 

From  February  20,    iill  \farch  20,  1809. 

SrScE  last  Report  the  weather  has  been  extremely  favourable  for  the  business  of 
the  farm,  and  much  work  has  been  done  t»y  tlie  plough,  and  in  some  districts  a  con- 
siderable progress  made  in  sowing  oats. 

The  wheat  crops  contimie  toJook  well,  and  tf  considerable  degree  of  vegetation  ap- 
pears on  the  grass  grounds,  which  if  not  checked  by  frosts,  seem  to  promise  wa 
early  supply  of  grass  for  the  stock  of  young  cattle. 

The  prices  of  grain  and  oatmeal  have  fallen  a  good  deal  since  last  Repbrt*  Pota- 
toes are  plenty  and  cheaper  in  the  markets,  the  fears  of  scarcity  have  now  sabsided, 
and  we  trnst  it  will  be  found  that  the  crops  of  last  year  were  not  so  defective  as  was 
apprehended. 

COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

Tms  i8  cause  to  congratulate  the  Public,  that  the  fears  of  the  distillation  bein^ 
permitted  from  grain  in  Ireland,  as  expressed  in  the  last  Month's  Ke|>ort,  have  oot 
been  reaped.  This  job,  for  such  there  fs  good  season  to  believe  it  was,  has  been 
rendered  abortive.  The  vjice  of  the  People  against  this  measure  has  been  well  and 
publicly  expressed.  The  reader  is  referred  to  page  ^31,  for  a  petition  on  this  subject 
from  the  inhabitants  of  Banbridge  and   the    adjoining  parishes,  in  which  the  ill 
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effects  of  permitting  distillation  trom  grain,  are  detailed  in  manly  terms,  while  they 
^illude  with  great  propriety  to  the  distressing  prospect  of  the  want  of  Flaxseed. 
On  looking  baclc  at  the  transactions  which  took  place  at  the  meeting  of  Linen- 
drapers  at  Armagh,  a  comparison  of  the  two  dissimilar  modes  adopted  in  the  two 
cases,  forcibly  demands  our  attention.  In  the  meetings  respecting  the  distilleries, 
the  mode  of  petitioning  the  legislature  was  adopted,  and  the  measure  of  the  man 
wbom  the  majority  of  the  meeting  at  Arma.^h  addressed,  and  whom  they  at* 
tempted  to  constitute  the  guardian  and  tutelary  genius  of  the  Linen  trade,  was 
defeated.  As  might  have  been  expected,  no  substantial  relief  in  the  latter  case 
was  experienced ;  but  the  cause  of  the  grievance,  the  Orders  in  Council,  remain 
in  full  force,  without  any  attempts  on  his  part  to  have  ihem  removed.  Hi«  palli^^ 
ati?e  measures  shall  be  discui^sed  presently.  Go^  effects  however  have  resulted 
/roin  the  meeting  at  Armagh.  The  danger  to  which  we  are  fast  approaching,  was 
pointed  out  lo  the  Public  iji  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  that  meeting,  the 
acorn acy  of  which  has  remained^  uncontradicted  and  unquestioned,  at  lea!»t  as  far  as 
appears  to  the  Public.  By  the  exertions  of  the  minority  of  Linen-drapers  the 
rase  has  been  brought  before  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  our  sufiermg 
state  alluded  to,  almost  in*  the  very  words  of  **  The  Considerations."  Success 
did  not  attend,  but  it  is  stil)  consolatory,  that  our  case  did  not  pass  nnstate4 
during  the  debates  on  tJie  Orders  in  Coi^ncil.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  the 
TalicTity  of  the  plea,  that  it  was  dangerous  to  expose  our  situation,  and  the 
ioconreniences  we  were  likely  to  sustain  from  the  want  of  Flaxseed,  to  the 
powers  with  whoni  these  nations  are  at  war,  or  to  the  Americans,  lest  the 
latter  should  rise  iu  their  demands.  Alf  these  dangers  have  been  since  announced  m 
the  official  letters  to,  and  from  John  Foster,  and  jio  greater  risque  attended  in  letting 
the,  truth  be  known  three  months  ago,  than  at  the  present  time.  But  the  danger 
then  appeared  remote  :  and  though  the  nature  of  man  is  properly  defined  tf>  be 
that  of  a  being  who  '«  looks  b«*fore  and  aftjr,"  yet  distant  dangers  often  pass 
unheeded  ;  until  p.essed  by  immediate  danger,  we  admit  our'  former  culpable 
inattention   in  nqt  takin?    timely  precautions. 

It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  bounty  of  five  shillings  per  bushel  on 
the  first  50,000  bushels  of  fpreign  Flaxseed  imported  from  Great  Britain  into 
Ireland,  betiveen  the  8th  of  the  present  month  and  the  8th  of  the  next  month^ 
*ill  tend  materially  to  increase  our  supply  of  this  much-needed  article;  at 
least  it  is  allowable  to  doubt  the  propriety  of  that  pait  of  the  act,  which 
takes  ^he  responsibility  off  the  seller,  on  giving  a  certificate;  aud  causes  a 
consequent  danger  of  bad  seed  being  more  readily  imposed  on  the 
Poklic.  In  the  present  scarcity  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  seed 
ioxn  should  be  qf  the  ver^  Lest  qualiiy,  as  a  defective  crop  in  the  small  quantity 
likely  to  be  sown  would  he  highly  distressing.  The  a^vver  of  the  Chancellor 
•f  the  Irish  Exchequer  to  the  address,  attempts  to  turn  attention  ftpom  the 
present  distress,  lo  a  distant  future  prospect  of  relief,  in  raising  hereafter  our 
own  Flaxseed.  The  old  proverb  "  live  horse  and  get  grass  in  summer,"  affords 
slender  consolation  in  the  pinching  season  of  winter,  or  during  the  cold  blasts 
of  spring.  Yet,  to  promote  this  measure,  the  sum  of  i?20,000  has  been  voted  by 
the  House  of  Commons,  to  be  put  under  the  direction  of  the  Linen  Board. 
Probably  few  will  be  willing  to  risk  any  part  of  the  ensuing  small  crop  of 
Flax  on  an  experiment,  which  must  as  yet  be  considered  as  hazardous,  an^ 
Quceruin  j  notwithstanding  strong  hopes  may  be  entertained,  that  in  common 
years  it  may  succeed.  The  distribution  of  this  public  m<mey  will  however  in- 
crease the  patronage    of  the   Linen   Boj^rd,  and  of  its  e^cient  director. 

U  is  not  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  Report  to  enter  further  into  Par- 
liamentary proceedings,  than  as  far  as  relates  to  trade.  The  notice  therefore 
of  the  debate  in  the  H«TUse  of  Commons,  on  the  address  to  relax  in  the  system  of 
the  Orders  iu  Council,  must  be  brief.  Samuel  Whitbroad,  in  a  Inminou*  speech,, 
pointed  out  the  pernicious  consequences  of  thfs  measure  in  strong  terms;  and  thus 
alludes  to  its  consequences  on  the  state  of  the  Linen  and  Cotton  manufactures  : 

"  If  you  wish  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  injury  iuflirtcd  on  this  country  by  these 
Orders,  I  call  upon  you  to  reflect  upon  the  condition  of  the  extensive  town  of  Man- 
chester, where  out  of  forty-nine  thousand  persons  employed  before  the  issuing  of 
those  Orders,  a  great  proportion  arc  thrown  out  of  bread;  where  of  the. 
numerous  cotton-mills  which  were  formerly  eny>loyed,  thirty-two  are  now  idle,  anci 
six  only  at  work.    Cast  your  eyes   to  Ireland,  and  behold  the  state  of  its  Lin^ry 
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mtnufactiire  for  the  want  of  Flaxseed.  Whence  can  it  be  supplied?  Not  fron 
America  or  from  the  Baltic.  And  bs  to  the  probability  of  an  advantageous  tutercoarse 
with  the  Brazils,  1  am  not  so  sanguine  as  to  expect  in  the  course,  not  alone  of  my  life, 
but  of  many  persons  in  this  House  youi^r  than  myself.  But  suppose  that  such  ad- 
vantage should  arrive  much  sooner  than  I  am  induced  to  belit^ve,  what,  I  a^k,  is 
to  be  done  for  the  supply  of  the  passing  year,  or  that  which  succeeds  >  But  then  we 
shall  be  told  of  what  has  been  done  by  the  embargo-breakers.  What  have  they 
'  brought  to  this  country  ?  Some  cotton  wool.  But  have  they  brought  Flaxseed  ? — 
HaTe  they  brought  turpentine — and  many  other  articles  of  essential  importance  to 
the  trade  and  manufa<^ture8  of  Great  Britain?  1  can  see  little  ground  of  consola* 
tion  in  this  system  of  embargo-breaking." 

Henry  Grattan,  in  glowing  and  energetic  language,  alluded  to  the  impolicy  of 
alienating  America  from  these  countries,  and  mentioned  the  distressing  situation  of 
Ireland  with  regard  to  Flaxseed. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  Udd,  that  the  motion  for  a  change  in  the  system  of  coin> 
inercial  warfare  was  negatived  by  a  considei-able  majority. 

The  present  state  of  public  opinion  in  America  receives  elucidation  from  the 
fact,  that  the  election  of  the  President  and  Vice-president  ^as  carried  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  two  to  one  in  favour  of  the  n\en  who  are  supposed  to 
be  friendly  to  the  measures  of  Jefferson's  administration.  This  circumstance  implies 
a  strong  sanction  of  popular  feeling  in  their  favour.  The  complaints  from  tbe 
News-papers  published  in  some  of  their  sea  ports  would  lead  us  to  suppose,  if 
we  gave  credit  to  them,  that  the  general  sentiment  was  adverse  to  the  embargo^ 
and  non-intercourse  acts.  But  the  cause  of  this  mistake  is  well  explained  in 
the  subjoined  paragraph  extracted   fiom  the  Morning  Chronicle; 

**  From  the  connection  of  this  country,  almost  exclusively,  with  the  commercial 
towns  of  America,  there  has  been  much  mistatement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  Embargo 
on  the  general  interest  of  the  United  States.  Great  detriment  has  undoubtedly  been 
occasioned  to  the  proprietors  of  shipping,  and  to  the  dealers  in  produce,  but  those 
concerned  in  the  infant  manufactures  of  that  country  have  largely  benefited  by  the 
measure.  We  know  that  M>me  of  the  articles,  supplied  hitherto  by  the  labour 
.  and  ingenuity  of  the  artisans  and  mechanics  of  Birmingham,  are  now  manu&c- 
,  tured  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  price  at  which  they  were  before  imported;  and  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  that  city  one  thousand  additional  houses  have  been  lately  built,  od 
account  of  the  flourishing  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  from  the  extent  of  their 
interior  trade.** 

A  private  letter  from  New  York,  dated  the  6tb  ult.  and  received  by  the  last  Pac- 
ket, tbe  Princess  Amelia,  confirms  the  preceding  account,  by  shewing,  that  not- 
withstanding the  distress  in  some  maritime  towns,  in  which  the  population  is  chiefly 
supported  by  foreign  trade,  tbtj  current  of  popular  feeling  is  adverse  to  the  British 
Orders.  "  We  feel  pretty  severely  on  our  trade  the  effects  of  our  pending  disputes 
with  the  wrangling  European  powers,  and  of  our  embargo  in  consequence  for  more  than 
twelve  months  past,  and  now  a  severe  winter  is  productive  of  much  hardship  to  poor 
people  here.  We  expect  our  embargo  soon  to  be  removed,  but  if  there  is  i>ot  a  pre- 
vious agreement  with  England,  it  is  much  to  be  feared  a  war  will  be  the  consequence^ 
which  in  my  opinion,  though  not  in  that  of  many  others,  will  make  things  still 
worse.  Our  political  state  you  will  have  from  our  papers;  but  we  have  here  parties 
as  well  as  you,  and  unless  you  get  the  papers  of  boilh  sides  you  will  be  misled. — 
The  republican  party,  or  those  disposed  to  resist  foreign  aggression,  are  much  the 
strongest." 

The  sufferings  of  our  transatlantic  brethren  afibrd  however  no  compensation  for 
our  sufferings.  In  some  cases,  like  ourselves,  some  may  gain  by  the  war,  wbHe  the 
many  lose.  War,  commercial  war,  not  less  than  other  warfare,  produces  innu- 
merable  mutual  injuries,  and  when  the  account  of  sufferings  is  fairly  balanced, 
leaves  no  reason  for  either  side  to  rejoice. 

*'*  Ah !  why  will  kings  forget  t^at  they  are  men, 
"And  men  that  they  are  brethren  »" 

The  price  of  Flaxseed  is  not  yet  fixed— Some  American  seed  was  lately  sold  ip 
Dublin  at  184  guineas  per  hhd.  Before  this  seed  comes  into  the  hands  of  the 
sower  its  price  must  necessarily  be  considerably  increased.  Fifteen  guineas  per  barrel 
are  asked  for  some  Riga  seed  in  Belfiast.  What  a  melancholy  prospect! 
Nature  supplies  us  liberally:  but  the  people  roust  pay  dearly  for  the  blunders 
ef  Statesmen.    Such  are  tbe  effects  of  Orderi  in  Council ! 
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Exchange  during  this  month  m  Belfast  has  mostly  rated  from  5  to  5{  I>er  cent 
for  guineas,  and  from  7  to  7^  for  Bank  notes.  Latterly  on  the  'Change  of  Belfast. 
the  mode  of  having  a  rate  of  exchange  also  for  Bank  notes»  has  begun  to  prerail 
The  discount  on  notes  is  at  1^  to  Ij-per  cent.  ^  Bank  notes  now  form  in  Belimst 
thtt  general  medium  in  which  the  bills  are  made  payable ;  consequently  the  de- 
mand for  guineas  is  lessening,  and  the  vslue  of  them  decreasing.  It  remaina 
?et  to  trace  the  effects  of  an  increased  supply  of  paper  when  the  two  additional 
Banks  shall  commence  business. 

The  Irish  administration  have  been  a  second  time  left  in  a  minority  in  the  Im- 
perial ParUament,  and  the  additional  duty  on  malt  negatived. 

Further  discussion  has  taken  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  bounty  t» 
b«  granted  on  raising  Irish  flax-seed.  Both  sides  generally  agree  in  the  proprietr 
of  making  the  experiment,  but  not  without  strong  censure,  from  some  of  the  speak- 
ers on  the  effects  of  the  Orders  in  Council.  One  member  (Horner)  denominated 
them,  one  of  those  absurd  systems  of  barbarous  warfare,  which  went  as  far  a» 
possible  to  drive  us  back  to  the  barbarism  and  impolicy,  which  marked  the  days 
of  the  Stuarts."  Sir  John  Newport  gave  his  sanction  to  the  measure,  as  bo- 
ping  it  might  secure  Ireland  from  being  hereafter  dependent  on  other  countries^ 
for  the  staple  of  her  principal  manufacture  ;  but  expressed  a  wish  that  care  would 
be  taken,  how   the  sum  granted  voas  expended. 

Since  the  foregomg  Report  has  been  drawn  up,  it  appears  that  the  Embargo 
law  iu  iVmerica,  has  received  some  alterations.  But  it  is  by  no  means  certain 
how  far  this  alteration  may  open  the  American  ports  so  as  to  give  us  reason 
to  hope  that  flax-aeed  Can  be  received  in  time  for  this  Spring's  sowing.  If 
the  non-intercourse  act  remains  in  force,  the  commercial  communication  between 
the  two  countries,  must  be  carried  on  in  a  circuitous  manner.  The  proceedings 
of  Congress  are  yet  involved  in  obscurity,  which  probably  may  not  be  cleared 
up,  till  after  this  Report  goes  to  the  press:  but  let  the  business  terminate  as^  it 
may,  the  impolicy  of  the  Orders  in  Council  still  remains  undiminished,  it  being 
t  struggle  between  the  two  countries,  which  from  its  necessities  would  first  be 
compelled  to  yield.  Nor  can  any  justification  be  derived  from  any  repeal  ot  the 
Kmbargo,  tbe  act  of  a  foreign  government,  for  the  conduct  of  the  majority  at 
Armagh,  who  as  far  as  their  influence  went,  were  contented  to  stake  the  < 
tial  interests  of  their  country,  on  the  cast  of  so  precarious  a  chance. 


MEDICAL  REPORT. 

List  of  Diseases  occurring  in  the  practice  of  a  Physician  in  Be^ast,  from 
February  20,  titi  March  20. 

Barometer highest 30  40    Thermometer highest   - •  *!  i? 

mean 30     0  lowest 32  30 

lowest .  29  10  mean 43  00 

Typkus^  .-..-.-7  Common  contagious  fever. 

Pneumonia^ 1  Pleurisy. 

Sphacelus,  -    -  .  -  -  .  1   Mortification. 

Qpthaimm  ------  4  Inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

Erysrpelas,  -    -     -  -'-  1   Rose. 

Cynaruhe  trachealis^  -  -  1    Croup. 

Nephritis,  -------I   Inflammation  of  the  liver. 

Rheumatismus  acutus,  -  2  Acute  rheumatisnu 
Arthrodynia^  .  .  -  •  .  1  Chronic  rheumatism. 

Aphtha^ 1  Thrush. 

Phlhysis  Pidmonalis,  -    1   Consumption. 

Asthma, 2  Asthma.  , 

Mfpdrothorax, 1  Dropsy  of  the  Chest. 

Dyspepsia,  ------  2  Indigestion. 

Asthenia, 4  Nervous  Debility. 

H^Hnoptysis, 1  SpitUng  of  blood. 

Catarrkus, 2  Common  cold. 

Diarrhcea,  -    -.--•!   Looseness. 

Scrophila,  -  -  •  -  -  -  3  Evil. 

Herpes,   ---    ----3  Eingworm,  or  tetter. 

U<pmorrhois, 2  Piles.  Digitized  by  GoOglc 
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FatuiUupoiiehrietalem,  1   Idiocy  after  excessive  drunkenness. 

f;;%t-'f    ----9  Venereal di««.. 

Morht  ir^fnntUes,'  -  -  92  Febrile  and  howcl  complaints  of  children. 
The  unexampled  mildness  and  xerctiity  of  the  present  month,  although  gladdeninj 
all  nature,  and  inviting  the  inhabitants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  to  burst  perbap 
prematurely  from  their  Hibernacula^  has  produced  little  change  on  the  quantity  a 
quality  of  the  diseases  common  to  this  country.  If  the  number  of  cases  of  ferer^ 
not  increased,  it  is  not  lessened.  Drunkenness,  at  all  times  destructive  of  the  enei^ 
gtes  of  man,  has  in  tile  present  list  given  a  melancholy  instance  of  iu  power,  wher» 
bv  a  rational  and  intelligent  being,  has  by  its  agency  alone,  been  reduced  to  a  staQ 
of  complete  idiocy.  A  medical  frien<l  lately  showed  the  Reporter  a  drupe,  or  sed 
of  the  hawthorn,  or  Mespilus  oryncantha  of  Linoe  which  a  lady  had  picked  out  of  the 
cavity  of  her  ear,  after  being  lodtred  there  f«>r  upwards  of  twenty  years  :  ahe'ba^ 
tbrast  it  in  when  a  vei*y  young  girl  by  accident,  and  it  soon  produced  consklerabn 
deafness  ;  sometime  ago  upon  applying  to  a  surgeon,  he  laughed  at  the  idea  of  i( 
being  there,  for  he  observed  it  must  have  rotted  long  since,  its  organization,  snH 
hardness  when  cut  into,  were  not  in  the  least  impaired,  end  the  only  changes  that  it 
bad  undergone  were  in  its  colour,  which  was  black,  and  that  the  kernel  when  applid 
to  a  hot  iron,  gave  an  odour  resembling  animal  substances.  The  lady  hears  mut^ 
better,  since  its  extraction.  It  would  be  very  gratifying, if  any  uf  your  Corrcsp'>a- 
deotp,  who  are  conversant  in  vegetable  phy8ioloj:!;y,  would  favour  the  public  ».il^ 
the  reason  why  the  vegetable  principle  was  not  developed  under  the  appareo'ly 
faroarable  circumstances    of  warmth  and  moisture. 


NATURALIST'S    REPORT. 

Prom  V'ebr'tnry  '20,  liU  March  20. 
'Twas  but  late,  the  mourning  year 
Felt  the  force  of  Winter  drear. 
When  from  forth  his  chill  abode. 
Clad  in  double  night  he  rode  ; 
Scattering  with  his  blighting  breathy 
llaiJ  and  terror,  storms  and  death. 
No  '  h  t  spring  her  form  unfold, 
Rob'd  in  green  and  gemmM  with  gold. 
Lo !  she  comes,  by  Zjcphyrn  led  ^ 

(Blooms  unnumberM  round  h«  i  bead) 
Over  valley,  hill,  and  grove. 
Breathing  life  and  health  and  love. 

WE«TAL*8  DAY  IN  SPKtVQ. 

To  mortal  man  it  is  not  given  to  lift  the  veil  which  crmceals  the  mysteries  of  natorf, 
and  even  after  the  most  careful  investigation  he  beholds  but  in  part  only,  that  ecouomv 
which  governs  the  whole.  Our  winter  birds  of  passage  begin  now  to  leave  us,  to  rv. 
visit  the  Northern  Regions,  and  amidst  the  wilds  of  Lapland,  Nova  Zeuibia,  aod  tbf 
innumberable  Isles  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  to  enjoy  that  peace  and  security  deni*-^ 
them  in  the  more  popuh)us  countries  of  the  south.  But  by  whnt  peculiar  sensaiiotit 
they  are  enabled  to  hold  their  unerring  course  throush  the  pathless  air,  amidst  daik- 
Dess  and  sCorms,  tbe  human  mind  has  not  been  able  to  coaceive,  and  man  is  led  to  lo^>ic 
with  humility,    **  from  Nature  up  lo  Nature's  God.*» 

February  23d,  Yew  tree(Taxus  baccata)  and  common  yellow  Crocua  (Crocos 
Miesiacus  Bot.  Mag.)  flowering.  The  last  did  not  begin  flowering  in  1808,  uatU  the 
29th  of  February. 

24,  Alder  (Betula  Alnus)  in  flower. 

25,  Great  Blue  Titmouse  (Parus  major)  singing.  White  and  purple-striped  Crocua 
(Crocus  vernus  variety)  coming  into  flower. 

36,  Mezereoo  (Daphne  Me«ereon)  flowering.     Frogs  croaking. 

27,  B'ue  Hounds-tongue  (Cynoglossum  Ojnphalodcs)  flowering.  Ooldei^  crovncii 
Wren  (Motacilla  Regulus)  and  Woodlark  singing. 

28,  Yellow  Hammer  (Emberiaa  Citrinella)  singing. 

March  1,  Cloth  of  Gold  Crocus  (Crocus  lulphureus)  fjad  Spurge  Laurel  (Dapbot 
Laureola)  flowering. 

Black  bird  (Turdus  Merula)  singing.     Beea  beginning  to  fly  about. 

4,  Purple  Dead  Nettle  (LamiumPurpureum  et  amplexicaule)  aad  Field  Speedw  ". 
(Veronica  agrestis  coerulea  et  alba)  flowering.    Fieldfares  (Turdas  pilaris)  ceturoed. 
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5,  Dog's-tooth  Violet  (Erythronium  Dens  Canis)  and  oriental  Borage  (Bora^o  Ori- 

talis)  flowering.     The  Ervthronium  was  in  flower  at  the  saitie  date  last  year. 

5,  Sweet  scented  Violet  (Viola  odorata)  flowering. 

3,  Lesser  Daffodil  (Narcissus  minor)  flowering. 

?,  Dandelion  (Leontodoh  Taraicacum)  andPilewort  (Banunculus  Ficaria)  flowerirtg. 

10,  Humble   Bee  (\pi8  terrestris)    and  Nettle  Butterfly  (Papilio  urtica)    flying 
Mil  during  the  day,  and  the  Dor  (Scaraboeus  Stcrcorarius)  in  the  evening. 

Made  the  second  sowing  of  Pea*. 

1 1 ,  Barren  Strawberry  (  Pragaria  sterilis)  flowering.    Made  the  first  setting  of  Beans* 
13,  Double  Daffodil  (Narcissus  Pseudo  Narcissus)  flowering. 

16,  Primrose  (Pritnula  acaulis)  flowering. 

n.  Bulbous  Fumitory  (Fumaria  bulbosa)  and  Yellow  SUr  of  Bethlehem  (Omitho* 

Bam  Intcum)  flowering. 

19,  Larch  (Pinus  Larix)  showing  their  feftile  flowers. 

10,  Field-fares  yet  here,  the  Woodcock,  Widgeon,  and  ?ariouft  species  of  Ducks 

ich  frequent  our  waters  during  winter  are  disappearing. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  20  February,  till  March  «0. 
The  present  period  has  been  as  remarkable  for  a  series  of  fiie  weather,  as  the  winter 
It  for  severity :  tbe  invalid  who  had  languished  through  the  dreary  months  of  winter^ 
lis  a  ray  of  hope  cheer  bis  drooping  spirits,  while  induced  to  walk  abroad  and  eqjoy  in 
I  month  of  March  all  the  mildness  of  the  long  wished  for  April.  And  the  hnsband- 
m  rejoices  in  the  fine  season,  which  enables  him,  with  so  much  case,  to  commit  to  th« 
rth  the  various  seeds. 
bruary21,22,  23,  .  .  .  .  Cool  dark  days. 

34,     .  • Some  rain  during  the  night. 

25,.  .  •  4 Showers  during  the  night.     Mild^  plcasilnt  day. 

26, Pleasant  dark  d«y. 

27, 28, Brilliant  days. 

larch,  Ist, Pleasant. 

2,  3, Misty. 

4, 5, 6, Brilliant  days. 

7,  8,  9 Gentle  Shc^^ers. 

10,11, Misty  mornings,  fine  bright  days. 

12, Brilliant. 

13,  U,  15,  16,  17, 

18, 19,20, . .  .  Dark,  dry  days. 
the  Barometer  has  seldom  been   known   stationary  for  such  a  length  of  time,   for 
tionary  it  may  almost  be  called,  when  the  total  variation  for  a  month  was  no  more 
mfrom  30.2  till  30.4. 

The  variations  of  the  Thermometer^  although  greater  than  the  Barometer,  have 
.'n  less  than  usual  for  the  «eaMon.     It  was  on  the  6th  of  March  only^so  low  as  30,  on 
'■  first  as  high  as  46,  the  rest  of  the  time  it  was  mostly  about  44.  or  45. 
The  wind  has  been  Northerly  11;    Sdntherly  10;  Westerly  4 'times,  and  Easterly 
^l  of  the  intermediate  points,  the  South  West  was  the  most  prevalent. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

FoaAPBiL  1809. 
^n  the  firsts  the  Moon  rises  at  46  min.  past  8  aft.  being  a  little  later  than  Spies 
the  Virgin,  from  which  it  is  distant  ai»out  7** ;  as  she  mounts  the  heavens.  Mars 
ISjiica  to  the  West/  and  the  Scorpion  with  Saturn  in  the  east,  just  risen,  make 
'  line  from  the  meridian  to  the  south  east  by  south  very  conspicuous.  *  At.  9  she 
^^^  42^  from  Antares,  and  61^  24^  from  Regulus ;  she  passes  the  meridian  the  next 
rning  at  35  min.  past  1.  and  sets  same  morning  at  55  min.  past  5. 
^i^th,  The  Moon  rises  at  30  min.  past  0,  morning,  being  a  little  later  than  the  ris* 
:  of  Antares;  about  3  when  the  Scorpion  and  Saturn  are  on  the  meridian,  the 
^on  on  one  side,  and  the  stars  of  the  Balance,  with  Mars,  and  Spica  on  the 
>^; '  decorate  highly  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens.  Tlie  Moon  parses  tlie 
riUian  at  32  min.  past  4,  and  sets  at  42  min.  past  7. 
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Tenth,  She  rises  48  mm.  past  3.  morningy  passes  the  meridian  at  4  mb^  pi^ 
9,  and  sets  at  20  min.  past  *i,  aft. 

Fourtt^enth,  On  the  evening  of  this  day,  is  new  Moon,  at  which  time  the  Sos 
will  he  eclipsed,  bat  invisibte  to  U8. 

Twentieth,  She  is  advanced  heyond  the  seventh,  and  twelfth  of  the  Twins,  an^ 
under,  hut  near  her  is  the  3d  of  the  Twins,  she  is  now  at  a  considerable  dt^ 
tance  from  Venus,  'and  her  position  within  the  splendid  group  around  her  ii 
considerably  changed  from  what  it  was  last  evening  ^  at  9  she  is  51^  4^  fromKe* 
gulus,  and^6<^4'  from  the  Sun. 

Twenty -fifth.  The  Moon  passes  the  meridian  at  48  min.  past  S,  aft.  heing  ub- 
der  the  body  of  the  Lion,  the  first,  being  to  the  west,  and  the  second  to  the  eajt 
of  the  meridian  j  Mars  and  the  first  of  the  Virgin  will  call  our  attention  to  th^ 
cast  of  her;  and  to  the  west,  Venus,  Aldeharan,  and  the  first  of  Orion  will  de- 
corate the  lower  region  ;  at  9  sbe  is  41^44/  from  Spica,  and  49*59'  from  PoHax. 

Twenty-ninth,  This  night  at  a  little  pa^t  13,  is  full  Moon,  at  which  time  there 
will  he  a  visible  eclipse  ;  the  Eclipse  begins  42  min.  past  10  aft.  middle  12  mm. 
past  0  moniing,  and  ends  42  min.  past  1,  the  digits  eclipsed  are  lO'^iy  on  the 
Moon*s  southern  limb. 

Mercury  is  a  morning  star  during  the  whole  of  this  month,  heiog  at  his  great. 
est  elongation  on  the  Ist^  but  even  on  this  day  the  San  rises. so  soon  after  hia 
that  he  will  be  seen  but  by  few. 

Venus,  is  an  evening  star,  and  during  the  whole  of  this  month,  shines  soon  af- 
ter sun  set,  with  great  splendour  in  the  west.  Her  motion  is  direct  through  about 
15^.  On  the  1st  she  is  near  the  Pleiades  and  her  passage  through  them  witl  excite 
attention. .     The  Moon  passes  her  oa  the  l7th. 

Mars,  passes  the  meridian  oa  the  1st,  at  2  min.  past  1,  morn,  and  on  the  25tbat 
1  min.  past  ,11  at  night,  his  motion  is  retrograde  through  about  12*.  The  M(M) 
passes  him  on  the  28th. 

Jupiter  is  a  morning  Star>  hut  too  near  the  Son  to  be  Tisible  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  month.     The  Moon  passes  him  on  the  13th. 

Saturn  is  on  the  meridian  at  47  min.  past  5,  on  the  morning  of  the  1st,  am) 
at  14  min.  past  2  on  the  morning  of  the  25th.     The  Moon  passes  hiiD  on  the  4tb. 

Herschell  is  longer  ahovt^  the  Horizon  than  Saturn,  and  moves  with  a  retrograile 
,  motion  through  about  1{  degrees.     Th^  Moon  passes  him  on  the  2d. 

The  Eclipses  of  Jupiter»s  Satellitrf  a^re  not  inserted  this  montii,  for  the  reasom 
assigned  in  our  last  Number. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 

It  is  our  wish  to  eratify  our  Correspondents  by  the  insertion  of  their  Pieces,  when  wt 
find  theih  compatible  with  the  nature  of  our  Miscellany ;  but  justice  to  ourselves  and 
to  the  puDlic,  rompelsi  us  sometimes  to  reject. 

The  following  Pieces  do  not  suit  us,  and  are  left  with  the  Publishers  to  be  rt-turAtd  fc? 
the  writers,  if  they  call  for  them— A  wonderful  Vision,  communicated  by  S.  •  A  Ro- 
mantic Scene ;  Friendship,  an  Allegory  ;  Address  to  Luna  j  Reflections  in  a  Grafe- 
yard;  A  Footman;  H.  E;  A  friend  to  the  Trade  of  Belfast  j  The  ransomed  Captite, 
Inquirer;   Extempore  in  Defence  of  Sterne. 

The  instance.of  Sagacity  in  a  Dog,  from  Hamilton's  Letters  oi\  the  Korfhern  cda« 
•f  the  county  of  Antrim  ;  and  the  character  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  from  Wbartot.'s 
History  of  English  Poetry  ;  being  extracted  from  books,  which  are  probably  in  tic 
hands  of  many  of  our  readers,  would  not  bear  repetitioQ  in  our  pages.  Other  Com- 
munications are  under  consideration. 

In  our  next  number  we  expect  to  give  a  critique  on  Brougham's  speech  btefbrt  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons  in  I8ua,  on  recapitulating  the  evidence  produced  against  th? 
Orders  in  Council,  in  which  a,comprehen»ive  view  will  be  uken  of  tWs  famous  measure 
•f  policy  or  impolicy  ;  by  wnich  our  present  commercial  interests  are  so  materiaily 
affected,  and  to  which  we  are  indebted  for  the  want  of  flax-seed. 

TTe  are  obfig^d  to  our.  Cor  respondents  for  the  favour  qf  their  Communieathns,  Bui  sw  c^ 
&gam  neeessitated  to  complain  that  xce  appear  as  plaj^iaristi,  when  ikefauU  is  not  ours.  Aju^ 
the  account  qf  Ann  Wdniltca  in  this  number  was  wrought  off,  we  found  that  a  simifar  artn* 
was  published  nearly  verbatim  in  the  Monthly  Pantheon,  We  earnestly  request  of  our  Corm- 
pondenU  not  to  place  us  in  so  unpleasant  a  predicament.  We  cannot  accept  qf  divided fmmn 
mthout  rtsfjuing  our  character  for  ort^inaUty,  which  it  is  essential^  our  ai{n  to  preserve. 
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NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HERRING. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  l'HISTOIRE  NATURI  LLE 
DES  POISSONS  PAR  RENT IT   BLOCK. 

THE  Herring  of  the  North,  or  the 
Stromling  of  the  Baltic  is  dis- 
tinguished from  ttther  lish  of  the  same 
genu9,  by  the  projectioij  of  the.  lower 
jaw,  which  is  beut  backwards,  anil  by 
the  seventeen  rays  of  the  anal  fiu. 
'\  here  are  ei^t  rays  in  the  gill  mem- 
bnmes,  eigliteen  in  the  dorsal,  pectoral 
and  caudal  fins,  and  nioe  in  the  ventral. 

The  head  is  small,  the  eye  large, 
the  iri^  silver,  and  the  eye-ball  black. 
The  aperture  of  the  mouth  is  small, 
the  tongue  short,  pointed,  and  furnished 
ou  the  insi(ie  with  small  teeth.  1  he 
openings  of  the  gills  are  usually  of  a 
violet,  or  red  colour,  which  vauislies 
soon  af^er  death.  'I  he  back  is  thick, 
round  and  blackish;  the  lateral  line, 
which  is  near,  is  scarcely  visible,  the 
sides  of  a  silver  colour.  Except  dur- 
ing spawning  tune  the  belly  is  sharp 
and  indented.  All  the- fins  are  grey  and 
small,  except  that  of  the  tail,  which  is 
pointed  and  large. 

Tiiis  6sh,  so  generally  known,  and 
equally  admitted  to  the  pompous  table 
of  ilie  rich  and  the  cottage  of  the 
poor,  has  been  long  known  to  our  an- 
cestor*. 'I  hey»  ho^Aeve^,  did  not  de- 
rive '.rom  it  all  the  prolit  which  we 
have  procured  during  the  la^t  centu- 
ries. It  did  not  form  a  considerable 
branch  of  <^omnierce  with  them  <!S  \<'h\\ 
us,  because  they  did  not  know  how 
to  preserve  it  from  putrefaction,  a:^ 
we  do,  by  means  of  sea-salt.  'I  owards 
the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
chance  revealed  to  Will  am  Reukelen'a 
native  of  Brabant,*  this  secret,   which 


*  Others  My  that  this  secret  wa«  dis- 
covered by  a  Scotch  fisherman,  who  hav- 
ing «|uitttid  hUcountrj'  in  dissiist,  iau«l»t 
th«  FeminfrHtheartofbarreliinir  hemiis"-*. 
The  hevriuj^s  of  Flander^  long  tm^iatAiiitid 
a  high  character. 
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li4s  saved  so  many  lives,  as  it  had  dis- 
covered to  h^cuwartz  that  of  gun-pow- 
der,'  by  uhich  such  numbers  have 
perished.  Bcukelen's  inieniion  was  un- 
doubtedly to  preserve  the  lish  for  some 
time,  which  led  nim  to  the  discovery 
of  packing  it  in  casks  with  sea-s>alt. 
By  cai  e  and  reflection  his  method  has 
been  gradually  improved,  and  at  lensih- 
brought  to  the  perfection  wliich  it  has 
now  attained.  1  his  benefactor  of  man- 
kind was  fully  deserving  of  the  mark 
of  attention  paid  to  his  memory  by  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  \*ho  celebrated 
this  iuvcnt\on  one  hundred  and  lilty 
years  alter  nis  (ieaih,  by  eating  a  her- 
ring on  liis  toml).  This  invention  is 
SQ  much  the  more  important  as  the  fish 
is  of  a  s6ft  and  fat  nature,  is  caught 
principally  during  the  hottest  pan  of 
the  summer,  and  spoils  very  soon  unless 
this  precaution  l)e  token.* 

This  ti^h  is  found  in  the  Kortlwrfi 
Ocean,  inllie  North  s>ea  and  the  lialtic, 
which  communicates  vith  it,  as  well  as 
in  the  Atianlic,  vhere  it  inhabits  the 
depths,  whence  it  departs,  partly  in  . 
spring,  partly  in  summer  and  auiuam^ 
to  take  shelter  in  the  rugged  and  crag- 
gy places  in  the  moutns  of  rivers, 
where  it  may  spawn  and  procure  sus- 
tenance. 

it  is  a  very  general  opinion,  that 
during  w  inter  the  herrings  retire  into 
the  Frozen  Ocean,  and  that  they  theme 
nndertake  long  voyages  to  the  Souihern 
purls  of  Europe  "and  America.  Let 
us  see wliat  Dull,  Anderson,  Uuhamil 
aud  Bomare  say  concernmg  th;«.     The 

♦  Yarmouth  has  hmz  l-een  tamoM<  for  il^ 
Herriiiy-fair  (this  fair  was  renulatni  by 
nil  acr,  coinnioidy  called  the  StHtute  of 
H«i rings;  in  the  31  Rt  of  Kdward  the  third) 
that  town  18  obliged  bv  itscliarter,  to  send 
to  the  Sheriff  oV  Nor«  ict>,  one  hoiwlrfd 
hcrrinf».v  m  be  mad«  into  twenty-four 
pif !»,  by  them  to  he  dtlivered  to  the  Lonl 
of  the  manor »f  ii«st  Cark^un*  who  is  to 
convey  Iheiii to  ditt  kin|j,  ^nwNA*it 
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henin|^,  terrifed  by  the  number  of 
enemies  which  pu^^ue  them,  retire 
into  the  Frozen  Ocean,  where  their 
enemies  canfiot  live  under  the  ice,  for 
want  of  air.  But  as  they  multiply  ex- 
ceedingly in  this  sea,  they  are  com- 
peiled,  from  want  of  food,  to  send  out 
colonies  in  the  beginnuig  of  every 
year.*  These  colonies  going  from 
beneath  the  ice,  extend  over  a  space 
of  some  hundreds  of  miles ;  but,  as  dur- 
ing their  journey  they  are  attacked 
by  a  creat  number  of  enemies,  they 
are  dtispersed  and  divided  into  two 
wings,  the  right  turns  towards  tlie  west, 
the  left  to  the  east  'Ihe  hrst  press 
upon  one  another,  and  seek  a  slielter 
©n  the  coast  of  Iceland,  where  they 
arrive  in  the  moiUh  of  March,  then 
they  take  a  westerly  direction,  and 
come  to  the  banks  of  New-fouudland. 

*  The  great  rendezvous  of  the  herring  is 
within  the  Artie  circle,  tli«ie  they  cop- 
tiiiuc  for  many  months,  in  order  to  recruit 
ffiemseiveg-  after  the  fatigue  of  spawn- 
ing, the  seas  within  that  apace,  snarinin)^ 
wjth  insect-food,  in  a  degree  far  greater 
than  io  our  warmer  latitudes.  Pknnant. 
Mr.  John  Gilpin,  in  the  TraiMactions 
4if  the  Americau  Philosttphical  Society, 
Vol.  ii.  p.  23d,  «ays„.  "the  herrings 
ar«  a  fihb  of  passage  and  olwerve  one  re- 
ft ular  annual  route  iu  the  sea,  shifting  their 
olimate  with  the  cun,  and  that  it  is  the 
same  scoole  which  is  found  at  different 
times  about  Britain  and  America.  For 
they  are  found  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  or  rather  in  tlie  North  Sea,  in 
the  favourable  month  of  June,  about  the 
islnnds  of  Shetland  from  whcince  they  pro. 
re«l  down  to  the  Otkneys,  surround  the 
British  Isles,  and  uniting  again  off  the 
Laudi^-eiid,  in  September,  sfc<:er  south- 
west aiToss  the  Atlantic,  and  appear  next 
on  the  American  coasts.  They  arrive  in 
fie<ir;^ia  and  Carolina  the  iatier  end  of 
January,  in  Virginia  in  February,  and 
coasting  from  tbtwe  eastward  to  New 
Knstkiud,  they  divide  and  go  into  all  the 
bays,  rivers^  creeks,  and  evtw  small 
&(i:eauu$of  water,  and  eoutiuue  npawning 
in  fresh  water  until  the  latter  end  of  April, 
when  the  old  fi»h  return  into  the  sea, 
"^hert  they  change  their  latitudes  by  a 
Northward  direction,  and  arrive  at  New- 
foundland iuMay,  aUfcrwbiehwe  neither 
hear  or  see  any  thing  iporo  of  tbem  in 
Amt'ri^4,  until  their  return  m  tbe  ensuing 
spring',  riiis  course  of  .migration,  Mr. 
Oilpiu  Ua:$  tiaced  uii  a  chart  •f  the  Atlau- 


Their  future  course  is  not  accurately 
known.  The  others  on  the  conlrarj', 
direct  their  course  towards  the  bouin, 
and  divide  into  two  coiumm,  one  of 
whicli  proceeds  along  the  coast  of  Nor- 
way, and  enters  tbe  Baltic  Sea  by  tbe 
Sound  and  theBelts,  while  the  other  turns 
to  the  we«t,  towards  tlie  Slietland  and 
Orkney  Isles,  'lliere  this  latter  column 
again  divides;  one  part  turn?  tovards 
Ireland  and  Scotland,  then  turning 
round  Ireland,  enters  the  Spanish  Sea 
(the  liay  of  Biscay)  and  passes  througn 
the  British  Channel  to  gain  the  coast 
of  the  Netiierlauds.  The  other  division 
foUows  the  eastern  coa^t  of  Scotland 
and  England,  aod  passes  into  the  North 
Sea,  where  the  two  columns  re-unite. 
These  great  bodies  of  herrings  send  out 
smaller  detachmentsonallsicles,  towards 
liie  coasts  of  FraiKC,  Brabant,  Flanders 
Holland,  Frie«land,  Zeaknd,  HoUtein, 
Bremen,  Lubeck,  Pomerania,  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  and  Livonia.  Finally* 
aiter  having  presented  themselves  to 
tbe  inhabitants  of  all  these  countries, 
they  re- unite  in  the  North  Sea,  and 
disi^ear ;  at  least  no  traces  of  Chem 
can  be  aftetwards  discovered  on  the 
coast  of  Europe,  snd  it  is  thought  that 
they  return  to  their  fonner*station.* 

I'his  recital  though  ingenious  and 
bordering  on  the  marvellous,  and 
though  generally  admitted,  does  not 
prevent  me  from  expressing  some 
doubts  as  to  its  veracity,  which  I 
leave  to  the  decision  of  tlie  learned. 

*VVIiethertbe  course  of  tbe  herring* 
depends  on  the  set  of  (he  current,  has  nut 
bcej)  sufficiently  observed  to  enable  us  to 
accotmt  for  their  appearance  uw  certain 
partiJ  of  a  coast  and  nut  on  others.  It  i> 
said  that  Louv^h  Swilly  is  the  first  part  of 
the  weijtern  coast  of  Ireland  where  tbe 
herring  appears,  an^  Tor  Point  on  the 
easitm ;  so  that  the  whole  space  from 
Lough  SwiUy  to  Tor  Paint  is  commonly 
witliout  hernngs.  Now  on  examining  a 
chart  of  the  northern  coast  of  Irelaod* 
the  course  of  the  northeru  stream  seeais 
in  part  to  countenance  the  opinioQ  that 
tbi  currents  have  a  great  iafiueoce  in 
diie<!tin;;the  herrings  to  particular  coasts 
aud  that  when  storms  obstruct  the  natu- 
ral coarse  of  the  current,  the  herring 
may  appear  at  one  time  where  tkey  are 
never  found  again.  As  this  is  a  very 
iuterestmi;  subject,  we  will  be  oolig^ 
to  any,  pexstfo  who  can  give  as  any  iu* 
format ioa  ou  it. 
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1.  It  is  not  free  that   one    wing  5.  If  the  herrings  are  pursued    by 

emigrates  annually    lo    Iceland  ;    fur  the  whales,  why  do  they  travel  many 

Horrebow,  who  lived  sevi-ral  years  in  hundred  nules  farther  than  is  neces- 

that  Island,    assures    us   that    several  sary   for  avoiding  the  danger?    Does 

years  often  pa>S/  during  which  not  a  the  sight  of  this  creature,  or,  as  M. 

trace  of  Ihein   can  be   discovered. —  htrohm  assi^rls,  its  dreadful  bellow ings 

According    to    OlalTen,  Egede,     and  inspire  thom    witl>    such  terror  as  to 

Olio  Fabricius,    this   iish    is    seldom  conunue  long   tune  after    they    have 

found   on  tlie    coasts  of    this  island  ;  escaped  tlie  danger  ?  In  such  a  case  L 

which    is    in     itself     very    probable,  do  not  see  why  tUey  should  expose 

for  if  the  herrings  visited  it,  the  Da-  tiiemselyes    a    secona  time,    in   win- 

nish    government,    ever    anxious    to  ter  to     the    attacks    of  this  dreadful 

DTodt  -  by    its    risheries,     would    not  enemy. 

nave  foiled  to  have  taken  advantage  t).  If  the  herrings  came  from  the 
01  this.  North  would  they  be  caught  during 
2.  It  is  not  possible  that  in  so  the  whole  Summer  in  such  number!* 
^hcrt  a  space  of  lime,  that  is  to  say,,  on  the  coa^t  of  Norway  ?  VV  ould 
broiii  spring  to  autumn,  tliey  could  they  not,  like  birds  of  passage,  be 
peribrm  a  voyage  of  so  many  thou-  found  in  great  numbers  at  some  sea- 
sand  miles  ;  for  it  is  certain^  that  in  sons,  and  seldom,  or  not  at  all,  at 
sjnoolh  water,  a  iish  ran   scarcely  pro-  others  ? 

ceed  mote  than  a  quarter,  or  at  most  7.  Sliould   we    not   then    observe 

half  a  mile,   in  twenty-four  hours. —  some   marks  of   their   leturn  ?     Even 

The  herruig  must    necessarily  move  though  they    do   not    approach    the 

much   more   slowly    when   it  has    to  coasts,    would  not   the  grampus,   the 

struggle  against  the  agitation    of   tlie  porpoise,  and    the  whale,  which  pur- 

«a.      ,  sue  them  incessantly,  discover    their 

3.  Herrings    are    to  be    met    with  course  ? 

on  the  coaste  of  Europe  during    the  8.  Were    it   only    want    of    food 

Mhole  year.     In  Swedish  Pomerania,  which  compelled  the  hening  to  send 

for  example,    they    begin    to    catch  out  colonies,   why  would   tins  always 

them  in  great  numbers  from  January  occur  at  the  same  time,  and  in  the 

till  March,   and  in  raa^iy  parts  of  the  same  season  ?      \%   it    probable    tliat 

Baltic,  from  March   till   November  ;  their  provisions  should  fail  exactly  at 

to  aho    during  this   latter    season   in  the  end   of  tlic  \ear? 

Xorway.     'ri>ey  also  catch  them    in  y.  If  the  wlules  drive  them  in  shoals 


r«'at  numbers  in  llie  seas  r.iund  Croth- 
«nd,  from    October    till   Dete;nbrr: 

fe  French  take  chem   to  the   end  of 
*t  year.     They  lind  them  also  tlie 
whole  vear    round    on    the  coa-^t  of 


into  the  bays,  why  are  they  found 
in  sbuals  in  placc.>,  such  as  the  North 
Sea,  and  tlie  Hahic,  where  there  are 
none  of  these  formidable  enemies? 
All  these  diiiiculties  will  vanish,  if 
i'lJglantl,^  and  (he  Scarborough  lisher-  we  study  nature  attentively  m  all 
mtn  never  draw  their  nei>  without  her  operations.  The  herrings  in  com. 
iiiKiinjj  §ome  herring  among  the  o-  mon  with  all  other  Iish  quit  their 
tiier  tish.  Wijeu  the  Dutch  fishf^r-  u>ual  abode  during  spawning  time, 
inen  are  not  satiatied  with  tlieir  sue-  and  seek  out  places  where  they  can  - 
cess,  they  continue  it  till  February  deposite  their  spawn  undisturbed. — 
pn  the  coasts  of,  Scotland.  In  the  .For  this  reason  they  leave  the  deep 
lorth  of  Holland,  that  is,  towards  water,  like  the  others,  in  order  to 
Knkhui^n,  Monckendam,  andHoorne,  find  sditary  places,  rough  and  broken 
thfy  fish  for  herring  in  February,  by  the  violence  of  the  currents. — 
March,  and  x\prU.  In  fine,  tliey  ti<ih  Wherefore,  about  this  time,  when  the 
^  tbcto  in  Sweden  till   the    middle     fishery   is  most  abundant,  the  milt  is 

hquicf  in  die  male,  and  the  eggs  se- 
parate in  tfie  female.  The  spawning 
season  draws  near,  and  it  is  this  in- 
stinct, not  the  dread  of  whales>  that 
draws  tliem  mto  such  places.  Like 
ail    otlier  lishes  they  spawn  at  tlu*ee 
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4.  If  this  fi  h  comes  in  large  bo- 
<Jies  from  tlie  Noitn  pole,  v^hy  does 
the  Mnalier  kind  turn  towards  the 
otitic,  and  the  larger  towards  the 
North  bea? 
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different  seasons,  generally   according 
to  tteir  age  :  besides,   as  the  spawn- 
ing  time    of  the    same    fish    occurs 
sometimes    sooner,    sometimes    later 
according  to  the  temperature  of  the 
water,  and  of  the  air,  it    is  easy  to 
discover  vhy  the  herring  appears  at 
differ*' nt  times.    For  example,   in  the 
Jkltic    and  on  the  coast  of   Norway 
a  small  kind    which  tomes  to  spawn 
there,  is  seen,    in  summer  ;  a  shoal 
of  larger  slue  appears,  in  autumn  ;  a 
smaller  kind   again    appears,   full    of 
eggs  and  milts,    and  which   therefore 
is  on   the  point    of   spawning.     Thp 
same   takes   place    on    the    coast    of 
Scotland.  ^For  this  reason  the  Dutch 
iishermen  divide  this  commodity  in- 
^o  three    oualities,    which    they    call 
virgin  hirrings,  emptt/  herrings,  and 
JvU  herrings.      Empty   herring';,  are 
those  in  which  neither  mdt  nor  eggs 
are    found  ;  virgin   herrings,    those  in 
which  the  milt  and  e^gs   are  liquid  ; 
and  full  herrings,  those  whose  bodies 
are  full  of  mills   and  eggs.      Empty 
herrings  are  nothing  more  dian  such 
as  havp  spawned    in  spring,  and    full 
herrings   >uch  '  as  spawn    m    autumn 
and  wniter,  while  the  virgin  herrings 
spawn  in  sumnier.     It  is  well  known 
.  iljat  sea  fish,  or  Jhose   iu    lakes,  who 
go  up  the  rivers  or  strearns  in  spring, 
do   not    reluni    till    autumn    to    the 
placd  of  their  usual   habitation.      This 
Is   undoubltcily  ihe  case  with  herrings 
also,  and    hence    proceeds    t4ieir    dis- 
persion  into  a    variety  of   places     in 
winter.      It    is    al>o    not    iniprobable 
Jhat  the   herring,    which    is    a    small 
sea- fish,  spawns  like  many  species  of 
small  nver    fish,   uiore  than    once  in 
the  year.     Nature  has  diri'erent  means 
of  attaining  ihe  same  end,  for  a?  the 
small  fr(Hiuently  become  the  pret'  of 
the  larpe,   the  former  must  neccaJ^ari- 
ly  multiply  much  more  than  ♦he  bt- 
ter,  this  is  etTi-cled  by  their  spawning 
more  frequently.     '1  he  same  may  be 
remarked    in    small  birds    and  other 
specie^;  of  animals.      'I  his    prodigious 
iTiultipUcation   has   led    many    writers 
to   btlitvc   that  this   fish   spawns   also 
herieath  the  ice  in  ihc   polar  regions. 
When  we  reflect  on  the  immense  ex- 
tent of  spate  which  has  been   given  to 
the  herring  for  it??  habitation,  we  ought 
not  to  he   astonished    at  their   prodi- 
gious numbers,  and  astonbhing  multi- 


plication, observed  even  so  early  as 
the  time  of  Aristotle,    which  se'nre? 
to  repair  the  immense  numbers  daily 
destroyed :     all    this    happens   m-der 
our  own  eyes    in   the    case  of  river 
fishes,  in  a  manner    proportionate  to 
the  small  space  they  occupy.     If  fish 
was    not    so   much    disturbed  during 
the  spawning  time,   diey  would  mul- 
tiply in  a  manner  still  more  extraor- 
dmary.    This  is  demonstrated  by  ex- 
periments lately  made   by  an    intelli- 
gent writer  on  natural  economy,    lie 
made    a  carp-pond,  containing  about 
seven  acres,  which  he  supplied  with 
plenty  of  provisions,  and   put  into  it 
thrpe'  females,  and  four  males.    They 
produced  young   to    the    number  of 
110,000,   which  was  too  coosiderable, 
and    prevented  them    firom    attaining 
their  full  growth.     We  may  al-o  draw 
another  proof  of  the  prodigious  mul- 
tipliration  of  fish,   fro^   the   greatrr 
number  of  males  than  females.    This 
circumstance  is    very    favourable   to 
the  increase  of  fish,     llie  places  in 
which    they    spawn     also    contribute 
mu<  h  to  this ;   as  these  are  general- 
ly in  deep  water,  and  at  a  distance 
from  the  shore,  they  are  much  ie<w  ex- 
posed to  the  danger  of  being  disturb- 
ed or  dispersed  by  tempests  and   in- 
undations.     I  will   add  one    circuni- 
stance  more. 

The  wise  laws  enacted  in  the  Uniterl 
Provinct^s  to  preserve  the  character  otj 
their  herrings,  contribute  in  no  >malf 
degree  to  facilitate  their  increase-^ 
Every  sailor  and  fisherman,  before  W( 
sets  out,  is  obliged  to  bind  himself  by 
oath,  not  to  cast  his  nets  before  the 
2:»th  of  June,  and  on  his  return,  he 
nnist  again  declare  on  bis  path  that 
he  has  faithfully  adhered  to  thi^ 
engagement.  It  is  true  that  the  ch'ci 
end  of  tliese  precautions,  is  to  prmiire 
tlie  best  sort  of  herrings;  they  have 
hot  only  succeeded  in  this,  but  aNo 
thus  encourage  the  multiplving  of 
the^e  creatures,  by  preventing  th'"ic 
be'ng  interrupted  in  spring  from  fu- 
tilliiig  the  great  law  of  nature.  Anotlicf 
law  foVbios  the  fishing  to  continoe 
loi.ger  than  the  25th  of  Januarv.  This 
is  no  less  favourable  to  their  Increa*^. 
as  those  who  spawn  later  are  thereby 
suflered  to  remain  undisturbed.  'I  he>« 
regulations  have  had  such  effect,  that 
for  several  centuries  the  herring  fishery 
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is  carried  on  more  succe«»sfully  by 
the  Dutch  than  by  other  nations,  be- 
cause fishes  like  to  return  lo  ptaces 
where  they  have  spawned  vrithoiit  dis- 
turbance,'and  to  those  in  which  they 
w<*re  born.  Formerly  this  fisht-ry  was 
much  more  considerable  in  Norway 
than  at  present.  It  has  also  failed  cou* 
siderably  in  Sweden  :  in  Prussia  also, 
where  it  was  once  very  considerable,  it 
is  now  almost  totally  extinct. 

The  disturbance  of  the  fish,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  cause  which  pre- 
vents them  from  ap|)earing  a  second 
time  on  a  coast;  a  number  sufiicient 
to  preserve  the  species  always  escapes 
through  the  nei^^  provided  tiie  fisher- 
men, throug;h  a  desire  of  increasing 
their  prize,  do  not  make  the  meshes 
too  small,  and  that  they  do  not  take 
the  fry  along  with  the  full  grown,  as  is 
done  by  the  Swedes.  This  method  is 
extremely  prejudicial :  and  it  is  per- 
haps from  the  same  reason  that  the 
isheries  have  foiled  in  Prussia.  The 
law  in  Holland,  which  legulates  the 
size  of  the  meshes  in  herring  nets,  is 
very  useful.  For  thus,  they  not  only 
alwi^ys  get  large  herrings,  but  they 
secure  a  plenty  in  future,  because  those 
of  a  smaller  size  escape  through  the 
nets,  and  propagate  the  species.  '  Fi- 
nally, it  is  well  Known  by  experience, 
that' the  water,  the  nature  of  the  bot- 
tom, and  other  circumstanced,  contri- 
bute largely  to  render  fishes  larger, 
falter,  and  better  tasted  in  one  coun- 
try than  in  another.  The  salmon  and 
^Imon-trout  taken  in  the  Baltic  are 
much  inferior  to  those  of  the  North 
Sea.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  same 
reason  vill  account  for  the  herrings  in 
the  Balti ;  being  much  smaller  and  worse 
tasted  than  those  of  the  North  Sea. 

The  herring,  so  often  exposed  to 
the  voracity  of  other  creatures,  belongs 
to  the  class  of  voracious  fishes.  It  lives 
wrt'icularly  on  small  crabs :  Neucrantz 
as  found  in  its  stomach  many  half  di- 
gested ;  Loeweniio'ek  has  found  fishes* 
eggs  in  the  oesophagus.  It  is  also  fond 
ot  worms.  The  Norwegian  fishermen 
iiave  often  found  its  bowels  filled  with 
a  kind  of  red  worm,  which  they  call 
roe-(tat.  When  the  fish  is  full  of' such 
food,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  is 
diseased ;  but  tlie  truth  is,  that  the^e 
worms  being  very  liable  to  corrupt, 
^^poil  the  herring  before  it  is  salted. 


h: 


As  soon  as  these  creatures  are  observed 
in  herrings  newly  >cairght,  the  fisher- 
men leave  them  some  time  longer  in 
the  \vatrr  in  order  that  they  may  be 
completely  digested,  and  rendered  capa* 
ble  of  preservation  till  they  are'eured. 

We  have  seen  that  the  herring  spawns 
at  diffiTent  times  ;  with  respect  to  this 
the  following  remarks  have  been  made: 
Some  days  before  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  shoals,  a  few  scattered 
males  are  met  with,  and  moreover  a 
greater  number  of  females  than  males 
are  observed  in  the  same  shoal.  When 
the  fish  is  about  to  spawn,  it  rubs  its 
belly  a:;ain8t  the  rocks,  throws  itself 
now  on  one  side,  again  on  the  other, 
draws  in  the  water  eagerly  with  its 
mouth  0|)en,  rejects  it  immediately,' 
and  agitates  its  hns  with  violence.  As 
they  generally  come  in  large  shoals, 
the  sea  is  muddied  by  the  great  quan- 
tity of  liquid  spawn  thrown  out.  At 
this  time  an  olFensive  smell  comes  from 
tliem,  which  is  perceptible  to  a  great 
distance ;  in  rubbing  themselves,  tliey 
lose  part  of  their  scales,  which  are  seen 
floatmg  on  the  water.  These  sigiw 
point  out  to  the  fishermen  the  places 
where  they  ought  to  throw  their  nets. 

The  stromling,  or  spring  herring  of 
the  Baltic,  spawns  when  the  ice  begins 
to  melt,  and  this  continues  till  the  end 
of  June.  Then  comes  the  largest 
kind,  or  the  summer  herring:  and  last- 
ly the  autumn  herring,  which  spawns 
from  St.  Bartholemew  to  the  middle  of 
the  month  of  September.  All  tl»e.e 
kinds  do  not  spawn  at  once,  but  by 
degrees.  They  then  appear  in  shoals, 
and  after  having  employed  two  or' 
three  days  in  spawning,  they  return' 
to  the  open  sea,  making  a  noise  very 
similar  to  a  shower  or  rain.  The  sum- 
mer herring  keeps  at  a  greater  dis- 
tance from  the  shore,  and  spawns  in- 
the  deeper  places ;  it  is  known  by  the 
eggs  with  which  the  nets  and  lines  are 
often  covered,  as  with  a  bark. 

As  to  further  particidars,  it  is  not 
necessary  to  mention  here,  in  detail, 
that  at  these  times  the  herring^  form, 
shoals  which  olwerve  a  ceitain  order; 
as  this  also  happens  to  other  fish,  as 
the  roach,  the  salmon,  and  the  Baliic 
trout  (salmo  lavarettus).  .  The  same 
may  be  remarked  in  birds  of  passage, 
and  field  mice. 


To  be  Coniinufd. 
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7o  die  Milor  qf  the  Beffmt  Mapuine. 

STR, 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  pleasure 
^nd  interefttf  two  papt^s  lately 
published  in  jour  Magazine,  signed 
"  A  Reader.*'  His  sentiments  entirely 
coincide  with  niae  in  respect  to  Sterne, 
wliose  affected  sensibiiity  1  could  never 
read,,  without  thinking  of  tlie  many 
unfediug  acts  he  has  been  guilty  of; 
be:>ides  bis  whole  writiDgsaie  ?u  very 
exceptionable  that  they  cannot  be  read 
without  feeliog  hurt  that  human  na- 
ture is  so  depraved  as4o  admire  a  book 
which  is  so  unfit  to  be  read.  1  have 
lately  been  reading  a  book  entitieO, 
•*  '1  he  Correspondence  of  bamuel 
Hichardson,  author  of  Pamela,  Cla- 
rissa, Sir  Charles  Grandtson,  &c.  bv 
Anna  Lsetitia  Barbauld,*'  and  was  mucn 
gratified  to  find  my,  opinion  of  Stenie^s 
writings  was  conhrmeil  by  an  extract 
from  a  letter  of  Nir.  Kichardson*s,  to 
the  Kev.Mr.  Hildesley,  Bishop  of  Sodor 
and  Mann,  including  the  sentiments  of 
a  young  lady,  part  of  \«hich  1  siiall  take 
tUe  liberty  of  extracting  : 

**  Who  is  this  Yorick  ?  you  are  pleas- 
ed to  a^k  me.  You  cannot,  1  imagine, 
have  looked  into  his  books  ;  execrable 
1  cannot  but  call  them,  for  I  am  told 
that  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  are 
wprse,  if  possible,  than  the  two  first, 
which  only  1  have  had  the  patience  to 
run  through.  One  extenuating  cir- 
cumstance attends  his  woiks,  that  they 
are  too  gross  to  be  inflaming.  My 
daughter  shall  transcribe  for  me  the 
seninnentsof  a  young  hidy,  as  wntit-n 
to  another  lady,  her  fneti<l  in  the  coun- 
try, on  the  publication  of  the  two  lir^t 
▼oliimes  only: 

"  Happy  are  you  in  your  retirement, 
where  you  read  what  books  ,\ou  choose, 
either  tor  instruction  or  entertainment ; 
b^t  in  this  foolisii  town,  we  are  ol>liged 
to  read  every  foolisii  book  that  fashion 
renders  prevalent  in  conversation,  and 
I  am  hoiTibly  out  of  humour  witii 
tlic  present  taste,,  which  m^kes  peo- 
ple ashamed  to  own  they  huve  not 
read,  what,  if  fa^hioll  did  n*>t  authorise, 
they  would  with  more  reaon  blu^h 
to  say  they  had  read  I  Perhaps  some 
polite  person  from  Lon:lon,  nwiy  have 
tbrced  this  piece  iutu  your  liauds,  but 
give  it  not  a  place  in  your  lit>rviry ; 
ict  not  Tristram    lahaucTy    be  laukeJ 


among  the  well  choien  authors  there, 
It  is,  indeed,  a  litile  book,  and  httle 
are  its  merits,  though  ereat  has  been 
the  writer's  reward!  Unaccomitable 
wildness;  whimsical  digressions:  comi- 
cal incoherencies ;  uncommon  inde- 
cencies; all  witii  an  air  of  noveltv, 
has  caught  the  reader's  attention, 
and  applause  has  ilown  firom  one  to 
another,  till  it  is  almost  singular  to 
disapprove;  even  the  bishops  admiie, 
and  recompense  his  wtt,_  though  his 
own  character  as  a  clergyman  seems 
much  impeached  by  printing  such 
gross  and  vulgar  tales,  as  no  decent 
mind  can  endure  without  extreme 
disgust!  Yet  I  will  do  him  justice, 
and,  if  forced  by  frierids,  or  led  by 
curiosity,  you  have  read,  and  lauehed, 
and  almost  cried  at  Tristram,  i  will 
agree  with  you  that  there  is  subject 
for  mirth,  and  some  affecting  strokes. 
Yorick,  Uncle  Toby,  and  'trim  are 
admirably  characterised,  and  very  in- 
teresting, and  an  excellent  sermon  of 
a  peculiar  kind,  on  conscience,  is 
introduced  ;  and  I  most  admire  the 
author  for  his  judgment  in  seeing  the 
town's  foHy  in  the  extravagant  praises 
and  favour's  heaped  on  him;  tor  be 
says,  he  passed  unnoticed  by  the  world 
till  he  put  on  a  fool's  coat,  and  siuat 
that  every  body  admires  him ! 

"Hut  mark  my  prophecy,  that  by 
another  season,  this  performance  will 
be  as  much  decried,  as  it  is  now 
extolled;  for  it  has  not  intrinsic  merit 
sullicient  to  prevent  its  sinking,  when 
no  longer  upheld  by  the  short  lived 
breath  of  fashion:  and  }et  anotlicr 
'propiiecy  I  utter,  that  this  ridiculous 
compound  will  be  the  cau*:e  of  many 
more  productions,  witless  ajid  humour- 
less, periiaps,  but  indecent  and  absunl, 
till  the  town  will  be  punished  for 
undue  encouragenjent,  by  being  poi- 
soned with  disgustful  nonsense." 

While  1  am  on  this  subject,  I  beg 
you  will  also  allow  me  to  remark  how 
much  injury  has  beai  done  to  society 
from  some  of  Mis^  Owcnson's  works, 
particularly  "the  "  I^y  of  an  Irish 
ilarp,"  m  which  I  am  sorry  to  say  she 
has  departed  from  that  deliciicy  of  feel- 
ing, which  ought  so  peculiarly  to 
mark  the  female  character.  Her  late 
novel,  ''Woman,  or  Ida  of  Atheas," 
wa-?  so  excellently  criticized  in  your 
Magazine,    1  wish  the  Keviewer'had 
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mentioned  vith  disapprobation,  as  a 
most  objectionable  part,  tiie  cocjuetrv 
and  stuti\ing  of  att'itudes,  of  which  ah 
Miss  Owinson's  heroines  are  so  fond, 
as  I  hope  ih^  some  of  the  female  sex 
are  superior  to  such  things. 

A  LOrEft  OF  SIMPLICITY  OF  CHAKACTEH.- 


for  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 


ON  MORALITY. 


-"  Say,  Reason,  say, 


W^bfii>hall  thy  long  miQuiity  expire  ? 
When  shall  thy  dilatory  kingdom  come  ? 
^tak  a»e  the  outward  checks,  that  would 

supply, 
rhy  bridle's  place,  within  the  secret  heart. 
rhe  ;»iif«iy  Rapine,  wtoosc  invasions  vex, 
XhtprivaU  scene,  that  bides  his  bead  mi* 

Duie, 
Fr<WQ  buuiai)  justice,  it  is  tbioe  to  ead: 
Mibiuc,  the  Tuan^rtme*,    that  lift  to 

he<iveu, 
Tbeir  blushle»s  fronts,  and  laugh  at  laws.'* 
Fawcett's  civilized  was. 

IN  writing  on  the  subject  of  morals, 
it  will  be  unavoidable  not  to  bring 
Btoview  how  far  they  are  influenced 
>y  the  political  institutions  which  exist 
unong  us,  or  not  to  expre^  a  wigli 
i»t  more  of  the  exertions  of  legis- 
ators  were  turned  towards  introdu- 
^Qg  a  correct  morality,  through  the 
•Qtts  of  an  enlightened  system  of 
egWlaiion,  especially  directed  to  this 
K)iot.  Good  laws  would  do  much, 
M  examples  in  tJie  higher  aud 
aiddling  classes  would  do  more  to- 
fardi  introducing  this  correct  system 
itfoughall  the  various  clashes  of  the 
oaununity,  beginning  'at  tlie  higher 
uiks,  aod  exteiKling  through  ail  the 
[radations  of  society.  Dr.  Johnson, 
ft  an  advanced  period  of  hi^  life,  on 
fiog  asked  whether  he  had  found  man- 
tod  belter  or  worse  than  lie  had  form- 
n  tiis  expectations  on  entering  into- the 
'wld,  answered,  *•  i*e  had  found  them 
f^ just,  but  more  benevolent"  We 
ft  frequently  the  creatures  of  sur- 
ounduig  circumstances,  and  many  from 
'«  pressu*  e  of  adversity,  have  bad  their 
iu»ial  priucipie  imdermined.  "Wy 
'•vcity,  but  not  my  will  consents,^ 
J  not  a  valid  plea  for  the  errors  of 
■^poor,  but  yet  it  may  be  allowed 
'^  go  in  mitigation  of  a  rigorous  con- 
tinuation. 1  have  often  with  heart- 
ed s^tisCftctioa  obsenrtcl  the  latter  part 


of  Dr.  Johnson's  remark  exemplified,  m 
perceiving  that  benevolence  is  a  quality- 
more  frequently  found  in  KuraaD  nature 
than  the  mibanthrope  may  be  wiiling 
to  allow.  It  n>ay  be  sometimes  nearly 
smothered,  but  it  often  revives,  and 
few  hearts  are  insensible  to  its  delicate 
touches. 

A  very  great  error  lies  io  laying  too 
much  stress  on  the  ccremoniab  of,  re- 
ligion, while  the  es>efice  of  religion, 
that  great  principle,  which  according 
to  tlie  radical  meaning  of  the  worq 
(from  the  Latin  veib  religare  to  bind 
orfasten)  binds  man  to  man,  is  too  much 
neglected.  Morality,  that  duty  which 
man  owes  to  himhelf,  and  his  neight>OQr 
must  be  mseparably  linked  with  the 
duty  he  owes  to  his  God. 

'ihe  imj>ortaiice  of  moiaKty  must 
be  acknowledged  by  all  classes.  It 
forms  the  principal  security  for  our 
comfortable  enjoyment  of  life,  as  much 
of  the  unhappiness  existing  in-  the 
world  proceeds  from  a^  relaxed  system 
of  morals.  In  this  state  interests  clash, 
an<l  the  passions  of  ourselves  and  others 
disturb  our  quiet.  One  person,  or  a 
few  departing  from  the  dictates  of  a 
correct  morality,  produce  similar  ac- 
tions in  others.  Vice  has  a  tendency 
to  introduce  a  re-action.  If  I  am  injur- 
ed by  my  neighbour,  and  irritation  suc- 
ceeds, or  retaliation  follows ;  at  every 
step,  in  this  race  of  error,  we  get  far- 
ther from  the  coui^  of  rectitude, 
until  from  the  invasions  of  pigmy,  ra- 
pine, great  crimes  follow  as  the  certain 
consequence.  Moiaiit)  is  the  very 
essence  of  rtjigion,  it  is  tije  practical 
exempliticatiou,of  our  duty  to  God 
and  man,  ami  atlords  the  legislati«»  the 
the  best  sanction  for  the  scrupulous  tul- 
iilment  of  the  laws  of  justice.  K. 

For  the  Belfast  Afonthly  Magazine, 

O.V  SIR  FRANCIS  BUHLgTT,  AND  PARTIES. 

FROM  the  notice  often  taken  of 
your  work,  and  particularly  of  your 
Political  Retrospect,  I  find  you  offend 
the  timid  and  time-,  erving.  But  perse- 
vere and  probably  the  voice  of  the  Peo- 
pie  will  soon  be  with  you.  '1  he  late  in- 
vestigation in  the  House  of*  Commons 
•has  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  of 
the  people  of  England,  as  evinced  by 
the  proceedings  of  the  cities  of  Lon- 
don, WestmiiMler,  an4   other  places. 
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Perhaps  IreUndmay  yet  catch  a  spark 
of  the  public  spirit,  though  some  ot  her 
once  patriotic  members  were  found 
mtbe  roajurity  agaiost  VVardle's  motion. 

Meii,  who  beione  to  parties,  cannot 
be  much  depended  on;  they  liave 
their  private  purposes  to  anf^wer,  and 
mav  not  wish  to  shut  the  door  against 
tlieir  retOrn  to  power  on  some  future 
contingency.  But  in  this'  instance  we 
have  seen  t'le  business  earned  by  the 
voice  of  t.R  people  against  ail  parties: 
for  after  ali  ve  may  see  that  the 
people  compelled  the  Jlouse  of  Com- 
mons to  go  so  far  as  they  were  re- 
lActantiy  driven,  and  it  was  the  voice 
of  public  censure  ihat  prevented  thtnj 
from  giving  the  Duke  of  York  a 
full  acquittal. 

My  prmcipal  design  in  writing  is 
to  communicate  throuj>h  your  pages 
an  anecdote  of  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
wlien  he  was  in  France,  during 
the  short  peace  in  180i?.  He  was 
asked  to  what  party  he  belonged  ?. 
Whether  to  ihe  party'of  Fox  ?  '*  No," 
says  he,  "to  the  party  of  the  Peo- 
ple.** A  noble  answer !  and  yet  I  have 
heard  him  censured,  as  not  being  in  this 
answer,  sufiicienily  tespeclful  to  this  fa- 
mous statesman. .  But  hir  Francis  scorn- 
ed to  wear  the  badge  of  party. 

I  shall  mention  an  instance  of 
the  servility  of  party  in  the  Irish 
House  of  Commons. 

'I  he  membeis  dependent  on  a  cer- 
tain  >Jorthern  Peer,  actually  appeared 
in  the  house,  in  a  unitorm,  which 
was  the  livery  of  that  nobleman. — 
'lliis  Mas  only  a  barefaced  avowal 
of  what  others  praclic^  with  nearly 
tipia*  bervdit)'.  A  Sifter. 

.  For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 

ON  the  AFRICAN  INSTITUTION. 

IFIND  it  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  plan  of  \our  vork  to  receive 
tontribuiiuns  from  other  periodical 
works,  when  the  obligation  is  hone^t- 
ly  acknowledged.  I  therefore  send 
you  the  annexed  anecdote  of-  feir 
^idney  Smyth,  extracted  from  tlie  • 
Monthly  Kepository  of  '1  heology  and  • 
General  Literature^  for  the  last  month. 
A  Header.    - 

AFBrCAN  INSTITUTION. 

The  annual  meeting  of  this  laudable 
^^ocit:l)  Ma^hoideu  ou  Saturday,  the 


25th  instant,  at  the  Freemason's  Ta- 
rem,  his  Highness  tlie  Duke  of  Glou- 
cester, Patron  and  President,  in  tlit 
chair.  .  'Ihe  report  of  the  proceeding* 
of  the  Directors  was  ordered  to  be 
published,  and  will  be  analyzed  b 
this  work,  as  soon  as  it  appear^.  1  he 
Earl  of  Moira  having  informed  tlie 
meeting  in  a  very  impressive  speech, 
of  his  liaving  recently  learnt  that  Mr 
Sidney  Smyth  had  been  presented 
by  the  Pnnce  Regent  of  Portugn^ 
with  an  estate,  and  with  a  nunibrii 
of  negro-slaves,  to  be  empk)\ed  in 
cultivating  it ;  and  that  the  Use  Sir 
Sidney  had  made  of  tliis  gift  was 
tmmediaiely  to  liberate  tlie  slave^j 
and  to  allot  to  each  of  them  a  por^ 
tion  of  this  estate,  to  be  culii^atcii 
by  them  as  tree  labourers,  for  tbeir 
own  exclusive  benefits.  It  was  reJ 
solved  unanimously,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  \V  ilberforce.  That  his  Royal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  be 
requested  to  communicate  to  Sir 
Sidney  Smith,  the  hjgh  sense  enter- 
tained bv  this  meeting,  of  his  admi- 
rable judgment  and  liberality  in  the 
above  instance,  ainl  to  return  him 
tlieir  warmest  tlmnks  for  a  conduct 
which  is  so  truly  honourable  to  the 
British  name  and  character,  and  whicti 
may  be  expected  in  the  way  of  ex^ 
ample  to  be  productive  of  the  happiest 
ellects. 

We  wish,  by  quoting  the  abovd 
resolution,  to  express  our  admiration 
of  Sir  Sidney's  conduct.  Without 
meaning  any  disrespect  to  the  mili^ 
tary  profe^w-ion,  we  could  almost  hope 
that  he  may  be  less  known  hereafter 
by  the  appellation  of,  the  hero  <*f 
Aci^e,  than  by  that  (which  is  well 
^leserved)  of  the  Philanthropist  of 
iHE  Brazils. 


For  tiie  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 
A  srccEssrrt  attrmpt  to   civilize  iv- 

T>tA  BY  PEACEABLE  MEAVS,  A  CCH)? 
'LES«^ON  FOR  COfKHKOBS,  EXTR^CTCP 
JROM  A   KARRATIVB  OP    A  TOUll*rHROCt  t 

BENGAL,  AND  Tilt  INTERIOR  Of  H1N1)0«>« 
TAS  IN  17j14,  &C.  PUBMSHID  intub  lok- 

DOS  MONTHLY  MAGA/INC. 

MK.  CLEVELAND  wa^ appoint- 
ed  chief  of  Baugilpore,  about 
tlie  year  1773*  This  geiitleman  wa? 
by- nature 'huMfte^  mdd,   and  con- 
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reposed  in  trusting  himself  alone  and 
unarmed  amon^t  tnem,  and  above  all, 
an  ancient  tradition  >vhLch  had  been 
haiided  down  from  fatlier  to  sun,  tbat 
the^  were  to  derive  some  peat  be- 
nefit from  the  visit,  and  conne- 
quent  friendship  of  a  stranger,  car- 
ried conviction  to  the  muid'  of  the 
Ihijah,  and  induced  him  to  enter 
into  Mr.  Cleveland*s  views,  without 
further  hesitation.  That  gentienian 
taking  advantage  of  the  superstitious 
ideas  the  tradition  had  inspired  them 
with,  proposed  immediately  to  cement 
their  friendship  by  the  solemn  tie^ 
of  religion.  1  he  Kajah  with  all  the 
ardour  ami  joy  semi-barbarism  feels 
in  the  expectation  of  possessing  some 
new,  and  as  yet  unappreciated  gift, 
summoni'd  the  prifsis  to  his  pre- 
sence, aijj  witiiout  lurlher  delay  ra- 
tified the  treaty  with  alt  tlie  solem- 
nity and  awe  the  most  sacred  rites 
of  religion  are  capable  of  inspiring. 
Mr.  Cleveland  returned  to  Baugil- 
pore,  attended  by  several  of  tlic 
mountaineers,  who  became  so  aitacli* 
ed  to  his  person,  that  he  formed  them- 
into  a  corps,  which  was  soon  aug- 
mented by  fi*esh  recruits  from  tlie 
hills.  Their  fidelity  and  activity  in 
protecting  the  villagers  from  the*  de- 
predations of  their  countrymen,  be- 
came so  conspicuous,  that  it  wns 
thought  prudent  by  government  to 
entrust  them  with  rirelocks  and  disci- 
pline thorn  in  the  European  manner. 
The  experiment  succeeded  admirably; 
applications  for  admittance  mto  the 
corps  became  so  numerous,  that  a 
battalion  of  one  thousand  men  wa*; 
soon  formed,  under  tlie  appellation 
of  Hill  rangers:  the  constant  inlcr- 
course  between  the>e  people  and  their 
bretiiren  in  the  hills,  brought  about 
general  habits  of  civilization  and 
friendly  ihttrrouisc,  and  at  this  day, 
scaroely '  thirty  years  from  the  lii>t 
formation  of  the  corps,  the  Br^ti^h 
^vernmenl  in  India  dees  not  posse  s 
more  peaceable  and  loyal  si  injects, 
than  the  mountaineers  of  Baiiglpon . 
Statesmen  and  warriors,  who  study 
how  to  enslave  and  slaughter  mankmc , 
have  their  naitirs  ban < led  down  lo 
posterity  by  the  pens  of  hi.^toriau'•, 
while  tne  n)ode>t  viiines,  and  more 
essential  services  of  such  a  man  as 
Clevelnud,  untmUlaz^t^d  with  titles^ 
li 
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ciliatiog ; ,  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  natives  had  been  his  particu- 
lar study,  and  experience  in  his  deal- 
ings with  them  had  taught  him  that 
a  free  and  unreserved  conlidcnce 
tended  more  to  ebtablish  a  friendly 
intercourse,  than  any  other  method ; 
his  benevolent  and  capacious  mind 
embraced  the  idea  of  converting  this 
lawless  race  of  people  into  useful  ci. 
tizeus,  and  e^taolisning  them  as  bar- 
riers against  the  attacl^  of  the  remot- 
er and  more  ferocious  tribes.  With 
this  philanthropic  intention,  he  issued 
orders  to  the  Seapoys,  when  next 
they  took  any  of  them  prisoners,  to 
Use  them  kindly,  and  bring  them  to 
him  ;  this  with  some  ditBculty  was 
done,  when  Mr.  Cleveland,  instead 
of  ordering  them  to  be  hung  up,  as 
had  been  ttie  general  custom,  treated 
them  with  the  greatest  mildness  at|d 
humanity,  expressed  his  desire  to  be 
on  terms  of  iriendship  with  all  their 
people,  and  finally  dismissed  theiii 
with  handsome  presents,  and  a  mes- 
sage to  their  chief,  signifying  his  wish 
to  have  an  interview  with  iiim,  to 
treat  about  affairs  that  would  tend  to 
their  mutual  advantage;  and  to  re- 
move all  cause  of  apprehension  on 
their  part,  he  proposed  going  amongst 
them  into  the  remote  and  intricate 
recesses  of  their  native  hilis,  attended 
only  by  an  interpreter.  The  aston- 
ished mountaineers,  who  expected  no- 
thing but  death,  regarded  him  as  a 
betDg  of  a  superior  race,  and  depart- 
ed with  a  promise  of  returning,  with 
the  answer  of  their  l^ajah,  which  tbey 
did  in  a  few  days,  bringing  his  as- 
sent to  the  proposed  interview.  Mr. 
Cleveland  accordingly  proceeded, 
notwitlisianding  the  earnest  advice  and 
remonstrance  of  his  friends,  a  large 
party  of  whom  accompanied  him  to 
the  foot  of  the  hills  ;  he  ascended 
with  confidence,  and  was  conducted 
by  his  guides  through  various  turn- 
ings and  windings,  to  tl>e  presence 
of  the  Rajah.  Alter  the  usual  intro- 
tluctory  compliment>,  he  opened  the 
cause  of  his  visit,  and  expatiated  in  a 
forcible  manner  on  the  advantages 
the  mountaineers  would  derive  from 
the  friendship  and  protection  of  the 
English.  '1  he  Hnjan  listened  to  him 
with  attention,  the  language  and  man- 
ters  of  Mr.  Cleveland,the  confidence  he 
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and  undecorated  wUh  trophies,  wiH 
sink  into  oblivion  amidst  the  civilized 
world,  save  in  tlie  memory  of  the 
humane  philanthropist,  vho  can  duly 
appreciate  the  value  of  his  labours, 
in  converting  a  lawless  race  of  sav- 
ages into  usenil  and  peaceable  citizens* 
without  the  effusion  of  blood,  by  the 
mild  but  certain  method  of  reciprocal 
benefit. 

For  the  Belfast  Mdnthly  Magazine. 

DESCRimON  OP  THE  RUINED  ABBEY 
or  BONA  MARGA,  IN  THE  COUNTY 
ANTRIM. 

ALONG  the  extensive  coast  of 
the  county  Antrim,  are  scattered 
several  ruins,  whose  origin  is  gene- 
rally lost  in  fablo,  but  whose  rude 
and  massive  architecture  evince  tlieir 
It-mote  antiquity.  Many  of  these 
were  evidently  uitended  for  pcrma- 
Kent  castles  of  defence  against  the 
predatory  invasions  of  Ujc  Scotch. — 
Some  for  the  residence  of  tlie  baro- 
nial diieftain,  and  others  for  tempo- 
rary watch-towets.  Amid  thb  num- 
ber of  Gothic  remains,  the  only  mo- 
nastic building  on  the  coast  is  the 
abbey  of  Bona  Marga,  which  was 
founded  in  1509,  by  Charles  McDon- 
nell, for  monks  of  the  Franciscan 
order,  and  which  may  be  ranked 
among  the  latest  of  the  mona>tic 
edifices  raised  in  Ireland.  It  is  situ- 
ated about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from 
the  villiJge  of  Ballycastle,  command- 
ing to  the  Mcst  a  view  of  the  ocean, 
with  the  bold  outlines  of  the  rocks 
that  rise  in  many  a  fantastic  shape 
along  the  coast ;  to  the  south  the 
undulating  line  of  the  mountain  of 
Knock-lead,  and  to  the  east  the  ex- 
tensive glen  of  Carey.  The  chapel 
is  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  ^nd 
thirty- four  in  breadth.  The  refectory, 
.relJs,  and  other  apartments,  are  ^too 
much  dilapidated  to  allow  any  ac- 
curate description  of  their  former 
size*  The  eastern  gabel  of  the  chapel 
which  is  still  in  a  tolerable  state  of 
preservation  is  adorned  with  several 
well  executed  devices  in  bass  relief, 
which  however  are  now  rapidly  moul- 
dering to  decay.  To  the  east  of  the 
^eat ^entrance  to  the  chapel  are  tlie 
remains  of  a  small  edifice  with  narrow 
pointed  gabeli,*  ^hJch  seems  to'Jb»ve 


been  the  lodge  of  a  porter,  or  lay- 
brother.  The  venerable  stillness  of 
this  sacred  spot,  the  numerous  reliques 
of  mortality  thslt  surround  it^  and  the 
remembrance  it  produces  of  days 
that  have  been,  give  it  even  in  its 
present  desolated  state  an  appearance 
more  interesting,  more  impressive  than 
it  possessed  when  rising  in  all  its 
plenitude  of  monkish  pnde  ;  for,  in 
viewmg  a  well  finished  modern  struc- 
ture, tnere  is  a  n^  plvs  vttra^  upon 
>*hich  the  eye  and  mind  are  equally 
forced  to  rest.  But  in  the  contem- 
plation of  an  ancient  ruin,  there  is 
such  room  for  imagination  to  add  a 
thousand  ornamental  touches,  such 
softened  regret  for  the  transiency  of 
human  workmanship,  that  its  greatest 
interest  arises  from  its  decay,  and  it 
i>  from  this  principle  that  many  a 
coarse  and  barbarous  mass  of  Gothic 
labour,  has,  from  a  lapse  of  time 
mouldered  into  beauty. 

The  view  of  Bona  Marga  has  of 
late  been  necessarily  injured  by  the 
addition  of  a  new  roof  to  a  smaH 
oratory  wluch  was  built  adjoining  the 
great  Abbey  church,  by  a  former  Eari 
of  Antrim,  over  the  ashes  of  seYeraJ 
of  his  family,  whose  burial  place  it 
is ;  a  window  in  this  oratory  has  al- 
so been  stopped  up,  over  which  i» 
an  Inscription,  now  rendered  almost 
illegible,  but  of  which  tiie  following 
is  an  accurate  copy  i 

III  Dei  I>ei.pari8que  %'ir^nif  boii«r«ni, 

Nobiliflsuuub  atque  iilufrtiiSjHmus 

Randolphus  McDonnell 

Comes  De  Anfrim, 

Hoc  sacellum  6eri  rurarit, 

Anno  Ooin*  16^1. 
In  the  Antrim  vault  there  is  a 
singular  inscription,  in  Iri<Ji  characters, 
oil  the  coftin  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Antrim,  a  transcript  of  which,  uith  a 
traiislation,  shall  appear  in  an  eo^ubg 
Magazine.  1* 


For  the  Belfast  MoniUy  Afagasine, 

CAMP  MEETINGS. 

1  LATELY  received  the  following; 
account  of  one  of  the  Camp-meet- 
ings so  common  in  America,  ttom  an 
intelligent  Correspondent,  in  New 
York.  It  may  pcpbably  be  gratifj^* 
ing  to  several  of  your  readers,  as  It 
holds  out  In  a  strong;  point  of  vi^rw* 
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tbt  dangers  of  fanaticism.  It  forms  an 
iustfuctive  page  In  the  natural  history 
of  man ;  and  affords  an  example  of 
hb  aberrations  and  obli(|uities !  My 
aim  is  not  to  offend  an\,  but  tosee'K 
to  inform.  '   Rational. 

"  Alwut  the  latter  end  of  last  sura- 
ner,  I  had  a  severe  visitatioa  ol  ill- 
ness,   so  much  so,  that   1    began  to 
suspect  myself  in  an  advanced  stage 
of  consumption.       About   this    time 
there  was  a  methodist  camp- meeting 
to  be  held  forty  miles  from  this  city, 
(New  York)  up  the  North  River.  '  1 
thoueht  a  sail  might  be  useful  to  my 
liealth,  and  would  also  gratify  a  cu- 
nosity  I  long  bad,  of  beio^  at  one  of 
these  meetings*    about  which    L    liad 
heard    so    much    conversation.      Ac- 
(X>rdingly  I  took  a  passage  in.  a  sloop 
bound  for  the  camp  meeiing,  with  a 
number  of  others,  some  of  whom  were 
Methodists,  and  others  not.    W  e  sailed 
at  9  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  ar- 
rived  about    8  next    inoriimg.  '  We 
had  to  go  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile,  after  we  landed,  to  the  camp. 
For  a   considerable  part  of  the  way, 
our  ears  enjoyed  the  sound  of  human 
voices  in  the  exercises  of  singbg  and 
prayipg,  which  greatly  increased  as  we 
approached    nearer.      It    was    about 
breakfast  time,  when  I  arrived.    1  had 
formed  mtentions   previously    to  my 
leaving  hdme,  of  noting  particulars  in 
writing,    and  had   made   preparations 
accordnigiv :  but  I  soon   tound  my- 
self incapable  of   it,  from  the  multi- 
pliciiy  of  extraordinary  circumstances, 
to  keep  an  account  oi  which,  appear- 
ed nrarly  a^  im,)Ossibie  as  to  attempt 
to  number  the  star*,     lliey  consisted 
in  the  most  extreme  exertions  of  tiie 
hun^an    passions,    bouinled    only    by 
religious  enthusiasm.   Under  its  d inac- 
tions, and  ioilueuced  by  this  st'unuius^ 
some  were  praying,  some  preaching, 
some    singhi^,   some    shouUng,    and 
chippmg    their    hands   in    exultation| 
some  dancing  and  jumping,  some  cry- 
ing, and  others  lying  without  ipotioii, 
apparently    deprived    of    life.     The 
camp,  according  to  suppro^ition,  too^ 
iifabout  ten  acres  :  it  was  in  the  woods. 
llie  tents  were  arranged  round  in  a 
circular  form,  two,  and  in  s<#me  places 
t>iree  deep,  with  a  space  to  pass  and 
lepaii.    Ihe  Blacks  hud  one    corner 


to  themselves.  Their  fkes  were  * 
few  paces  in  from  the  tents.  Circu- 
lar also,  in.  or  near  the  centre,  is  « 
sta^e  for  the  regular  preachers,  to 
which  the  congregation  were  called 
thrice  a  day,  viz.  at  ten,  two,  an* 
six  o'clock,  by  the  sound  of  a.  silver 
trumpet  It  is  a  principal  topic  of 
the  preacher  to  impress  on  his  hear- 
ers the  usefulness  of  such  meetings, 
and  to  declare  the  similarity  of  theui 
to  the  ancient  practice  of  Christianti, 
He  seldom  concluded  this  business 
of  preaching,  praying,  and  singing, 
tin  he  communicated  so  nmch  of  his 
enthusiaNtic  fire,  as  to  inflame  the 
congregation  :  then  a  scene  ensued  of 
noise,  and  regu/ar  disorder,  beyond 
my  power  of  description.  'ITiis  they, 
call  an  out- pouring  of  the  spirit,  and 
a  modem  day  of  Pentecost. 

'•  After  the  congregatiou  breaks  up, 
they  separate  into  smaller  circles,  and 
continue  in  numbers  over  the  ground, 
day    and    night,    influenced  with    an 
equal  degree  of  extravagant  zeal.     I 
hjve    frequently    seen    from  one    (o 
six    in     these     small   circles,     lying 
sometimes  motionless  ;  and  others  a|>^ 
parentiy  in  convulsions,     in  these  cases 
the  members  form  a  moving   circle, 
and  waJk  round  ,and  round,  to  keep 
olT  the  pre>sing  croud,  singing  all^  the 
time.    Curious  as  the  scene  is  during 
the  day,  it  is  more  so  during  the  night, 
through  the  wlio'.e  of  which  this  de- 
votion continues.    I'he  meeting  lasts 
three  or  four  days.     This  one  ended 
with   a  loye  feas^ ;    after    which  the 
members  formed  into  ranks  of   about 
six    deep,    aod    marched    round  the 
ground  in  procession ;  the  men  beibre, 
and  Itie  women  behind,  shaking  hands 
with  the  preachers,   who    were    fixed 
at  a  certaiif  place,    Thus  ended  the 
Ijviiole. 

'jThe^e  meetings  are  approved  of, 
and  under  the  direction,  aud  general- 
ly attended  by  the  Members  of  the 
Mcihodist  society  for  many  miles 
roi^d.  They  brin^  with  them  bed- 
ding, and  victuals  tor  the  time  they 
stay,  and  admit  of  nothing  being  sold 
in  the  camp  ground.  Some  tents  arc 
pennitted  at  a  distance,  vhere  arti- 
cles of  refreslunent  4fix  strangers  are 
sold.  These  are  called  the  tents  Qf 
wickedness." 
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For  the  Belfast  MorUUy  Magazine, 

CV    FEVERS. 

AS  fever  is  at  present  very  pre- 
valent in  your  town,  and  some 
neighbouring  places,  I  think  yoii  might 
prolitably  occupy  a  corner  in  your 
miscelbny  with  the  following  Rules 
to  prevent  the  spreading  of  infectious 
fevers.  1  likewise  recommend  you 
to  publish  the  address  lately  circulated, 
previous  to  the  charity  sermon  preached 
m  the  parish  church  of  iWifast  on 
the  3th  ot  March  last,  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Fever  Hospital  and  Dispensary. 
As  the  remarHs  are  so  excellent  and 
of  a  general  tendency  as  to  the  pre- 
vention of  contagion,  it  woulc|  be  wrong 
to  confine  them  within  the  circle  in 
wiiich  Ihey  were  origina<ly  published. 
By  difl'using  them  more  generally, 
you  iiiay  confer  a  public  benefit,  > by 
sliowing  the  necessity  of  establishing 
Houses  of  Becovery  m  cases  of  fever  in 
other  pliaces."       A  Philanthropist; 

Rtties  tp  prevent  htfectiont  f^'vert. 
It  may  be  proper  to  observe  that 
the  pdlso^  6f  a  putrid  fevfer,  in  a 
sn)aft,  ckise,  and  tlirty  room,  affects 
a  very  great  proportion  of  mankind, 
ftot  less  than  2^  out  6f  27,  or  a  still 
greater  proportion;  but,  in  a  large, 
airy,  clean  apartment,  even  putrid 
fevers  ^re  seldom  or  ever  infectious.  ^ 
'Uhen  this  poisonous  vaf)our  is  mixed 
uith  fresh  a»r  it  is  not  hurtful.  From 
an  attentive  Considerkiion  of  numerous 
facts,  relative  to  this  distemper,  have 
been  fonnecT  the  following  rules  i 

1.  As  safety  from  danger  entirely 
depends  on  deanlmess,  aiid  fresh  aii", 
the  room -door  of  the  patient,  ill  of 
an  infectious  fever,  espt^cially  in  the 
habitations  of  the  poor,  should  never 
be  shut,  a  window  in  it  during  thfe 
day,  ouglit  to  be  frequently  opened, 
buc.i  rtriiulatiohs  would  he  iMghlv 
usefiil  to  the  patient  and  nurses:  but 
are  particularly  iniportant  previous  to 
,  the  i'f  ival  of  any  visitor. 

5?.  The  bed-curtains  shTuld  never 
be  close  drawn  round  the  pcrtient,  but 
only  next  the  light  to  shade  the  face. 
3.  Dirty  clothes,  utensils,  &c."  Vliouid 
be  frequently  dianged,  iitimediately 
put  into  cold  water,  and  washed  clean, 
when  taken  out  of  it. 
'   4.  iUi  discharges  from    the  patient 


should  be  instantly  removed.  ITie 
iloor  neiir  the  patienrs  bed  rubbed 
clean  eve^  day. 

5.  The  air  in  a  sick  room  has,  at 
the  same  tmie,  a  more  infectious  quali- 
ty in  some  parts  of  it  than  in  otner?. 
Visitors  and  '  attendants  should  avoid 
the  patient's  breath;  the  air  which 
ascends  firom  his  body,  especially  if 
the  bed  curtains  be  closed,  and, the 
vapours  arising  from  all  evacuations. 
When  medical  or  other  duties  require 
a  visitor  to  be  placed  in  these  situ- 
ations of  danger,  infection  may  be 
frequently  prevented  by  holding  in 
the'  breath. 

6.  Visitors  should  not  go  into  an 
infectious  chamber,  with  an  empty 
stomach,  and  in  doubtful  circumstanced 
on  cbniing  out,  they  should  blow 
from  the  nose,  and  spit  from  the  mouth, 
any  infectious  poison,  which  may  have 
been  drawn  m  by  the  breath. 

ADni»B«5TOTIIF  IHHABITAHTS  OF  BBirAST. 

The  managing  Committee  of  the 
pTSPENSARY  and  Fbver  HosprrAL, 
from  au  expedience  of  several  years, 
Sh  the  public  utility  of  these  t>lab- 
lishments,  call  upon  the  Inhabitants 
of  Belfast  for  a  continuance  of  support 
and  encouragement.  The  Committee 
hiake  this  call  with  confidence,  from 
a  conviction,  that  an  lustKutioo  which 
has  di^erved  so  well  the  patronage 
of  the  Public,  will  not  now  be  consider- 
ed as  a  subject  of  mere  casual  and  pre- 
carious bounty,  but  rather  worthy  of 
permanent  and  habitual  proteaion. 
It  is  no  longer  an  experiment  to  be 
tried,  but  an  Establishment  to  bt 
maintained.  * 

'  Motives  of  humanity,  and  of  seff- 
interetfti  unite  in  securing  the  per- 
manence of  an  institution,  which  has 
hitherto  drax^n  fbi-th  the  judiiiou* 
Itberalily  of  the  inhabitants.  Kvery 
Man,  for  his  owns*akt",  every  Father, 
for  the  Sake  of  his  taroily,  must  be 
Willi I'g  to  contribute  something  to  i>o 
iissurance  from  the  spread  ot  Fever, 
as  he  would  from  the  ravages  of  Fire; 
and  it  is  the  olyect  of  tlie  Hospital 
(o^  extinguish  Fever  in  its  first  Sfm^ 
before  it  spreads,  from  neglect,  un- 
clean Hness,  or  mismanagement,  througt) 
the  family,  then  through  the  netgo- 
bourhoo<l,  aini,  at  ler.gUv  by  ttje 
»«=«'»i^«iz^^W(5^  iocirty,   in 
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various  ways,  through  the  whole  town. 
A  single  case  of  Kcver,  from  tlie  fot  us 
of  a  dirty  hovel,  may  chance  to 
multiply  into  a  malignant  epidemic. 
Ihe  Institution  wishes  to  arrest  it  iu 
the  earliest  part  of  its  progress,  to 
(rush  the  head  of  the  serpent,  before 
it  gathers  all  its  venomous  raaUgnancy, 
betbre  it  propagates  its  likeness,  be- 
fore it  creeps  troin  its  low  abode, 
into  the  chambers  of  the  middling 
Jiud  higher  orders,  where,  in  general, 
it  darts  its  mortal  poison. 

it  has  been  said  that  Fever,  among 
the  poor,   is  seldom  fetal,  tliat  nature 
U  generally  tlie   best    physician,  and 
t+iat  she  perfonns  the  cure,  in   spite 
of  the  dnigs  and  the   Doctors.      But 
the  poor,  as  well  as  the    rich  muit, 
and  will,  have  Doctors  of  one   kind 
or  other.    They  will  become  subjects 
of  a  bad  practice,  if  they  be  not,  by 
professional  hum;>nity,   made  suWects 
of  a  good  plan   of  treatment.     They 
will  be  obliged  to  drink    spirits    out 
of  a   nagain,    if  they    do    not    get 
proper  medicine  out  ot  a  phial.    Nature 
will  be  always  more  counteracted  by 
the  prejudices    of    the   vulgar,    than 
under  the  management  of    a  regular 
physician,   who  knows  himself  to   be 
but  Nature's  servant  and  interpreter. 
It  appears  certain  that  the  advice  and 
authority  of  men  who  unite  knowledge 
to  humanity,  and  zeal  with   activity, 
have    gradUallv,    and    imperceptibly, 
produced  the  best  effects  in  changing 
the  regimen  usually    adopted    by  the 
poor,  m  cases  of  Fever.     Their   ex- 
perience of  cold,  as  one  of  the  greatest 
evils,  had  probably  led   to  the  pre- 
judice, that  heat,  both    external  and 
internal  must    be  the    sovereign    re- 
medy, and   hence   they    recurred,  in 
such^  complaints,    at  the    very    first, 
to  ardent  spirits  through  choice,  and, 
at  the    last,    to    cold  water   through 
necessity. 

Medicines  are  supplied  to  the  poor 
Ia  the  Dibpensary-department  of  the 
Institution  ;  and  the  sick  poor,  who 
cannot  be  removed,  are  visited  by 
either  pnysician  or  surgeon  at  their 
own  abodes.  All  subscribers  of  one 
guinea  in  the  year,  have  a  power 
of  recommending  to  the  Hospital 
and  tlie  Dis»pensary. 

Every  large  town,  in  particular 
every  manufacturing   town,  and  Bel- 


fast has,  of  la(e   y^af^,    become   of 
that  number,  may   be  said  to  be  en- 
circled   with    a    margin    of    misery. 
Often,  the  more  prosperous,  and  gay, 
and  spaikllng  things    appear   in    the 
interior  of  such   towns,    the   broader 
and  darker  is  this  border  of  wretch- 
edness   which  surrounds  them.     Tlie 
pressure  of  want,  in  a  certain  degree, 
may  be  allotted  to    a    large  portion 
of  every  society,  as  the  most  ert'ectual 
stimulus  and    incilement    to    labour, 
and  industry ;  but  there  is  an  extreme* 
degree  of  want    and     misi»ry,    wliich 
precludes  all  ability  to  labour,  begets 
a  torpid  mactivity,   and    finishes,  by 
generating  pestilential  disorders.    It  be- 
comes, therefore,  the  duly,  the  interest 
and  the  sacred  obligation  of  tljeinore 
wealthy  part  of   the    Community    to 
guard  their  fellow- citizens,  themselveg 
and  their  families,  from    the  ravage?* 


of  malignant  contagions,  llie  most 
useful  part  of  the  Police,  in  a  great 
town,  is  that  which  respects  tiic 
health  of  the  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
often  a  department  the  most  shame- 
fully neglected. 

To  ihe  Editor  of  the  Belfast  Magazine. 

HAVING  understood  that  freedom 
is  allowed  in  your  press,  1  wish 
to  otfer  the  following  remarks  to  my 
fellow  islandei-8,  through  the  medium 
of  your  Magazine. 

AN   ADDRESS  TO    THB  PEOPLE  OF  IRELAND. 

Cnufitrifmenf 
As  the  present  time  seems  to  be  awful- 
ly importiint,  whetlier  we  take  a  view 
o'f  the  nations  at  large,  or  of  those  king- 
doms with  whose  prosperity  our  own 
welfare  is  so-  intimately  connected,  it 
would  appear  to  be  our  duty,  in  our 
respective  stations,  to  remove  the  griev- 
ances we  now  lie  under,  as  far  as  in  our 
power,  by  an  examination  of  our  pa»t 
conduct,  wherein  we  may  view  the 
causes  of  our  present  distress.  If  we 
take  a  view  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
the  French  war,  and  impartially  con- 
sider what  were  the  motives  by  whiiti 
we  were  influenced  to  carry  on  that 
dreadful  and  destructive  contest,  lam 
confident  we  will  find  it  was  ralher 
from  pride  and  ambition,  than  from  a 
benevolent  love  to  the  human  race. — 
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«f  th«^6iM9ari#f  M  Kfe^  m  certainly 
the  effcctft  of  our  foroier  conduct,    ft 
appears,  under  tbe  pcesept  existing  cir- 
cumsiapces»  that  the  iA)hal;iitaut«  or  Ire- 
laud,  III  their  relative  sttuations,  will  be 
injured.    I'he  failure  of  the  last  crop» 
not  oiiW  of  llax*  but  alsp  of  com,  is 
seen  and  felt  by  all,  aod  its  effects,  at 
a  few  months  distance,  will  certainly  be 
woTie.    Many  thousands  of  men  and 
womea  will  be  idle  for  want  of  mate- 
rials to  work  upon,  if  a  foreign  supply 
be  uot  speedily  procured.  The  scarcity 
of  tlax,  notwitostanding  the  encourage- 
ment given  by  Goremment,  in  erecting 
macliines  for  couvertiog  this  valuable 
commodity  into  ropes,  for  tlie  use  of 
the  Navy,  is  a  serious  grievance  under 
which  the  peasantry  of  this  kingjdom 
at  present  labour.  Anotherpublic  ffriev- 
ttiice  is  the  dearth  and  scarcity  of  tim- 
ber, whereby  all  repain  and  improve- 
ments in  building  are  greatly  retarded, 
aiul  without  a  speedy  supply  must  in  a 
great  measure  be  susfiendcd  altogether. 
vVhUe  the  present  war  cootiuues  we 
can  expect  no  flaxi^eed  in  the  ensuing 
spring ;  and  bow  tbe  poor  industrious 
inhabitants  of  Ireland  will  be  able  to 
pay  their  rent*,  tythes,  and  ftoes,  is  a 
matter  of  serious  consideration.  Another 
e/fect  of  the  war  is  scarcity  of  gold. 
For  several  years  past  the  blood  and  trea-» 
sure  of  these  kingdoms  have  been  wast- 
ing like  snow  on  a  pock,  beneath  the  me- 
ridian sun.    How  many  millions  of  mo- 
ney have  been  spent  in  subsidizing  the 
dittt?rcirt-Powcrb  of  Europe,  which  have 
proved  in  a  great  measure  abortive  of 
restoring  peace  and  harmony  to  Europe ! 
How  much  has  been  abo  spent  in  fit- 
ting' out  expeditions,  which  have  often 
failed  as  to  their  intention,   notwith- 
standing the  superior  skill  aiid  conduf  t 
«>f  their  leaders.    How  many  thousands 
of  lives  have  been  lost  in  these  enter- 
prizes,  spreading  calamity  and  distress 
over  many  a  domestic  circle,    VVJicu 
we  consider  how  many  strenuous  ef- 
forts we  liave  made  towards  the  reduc- 
tion of  tbe  French  Ruler,  not  sparing 
our  blood  and  treasure,  nor  eveu  our 
character ;  and  at  tlie  same  time  ob- 
serve how  inei!'ectual  all  these  endea- 
vours have  been,  it  becomes  us  to  ap- 
ply tot  lie  only  mm^yf  prace. 
^    If  we  duly  weigh  the  foregoing  con- 
#.&!dei'atioos,  with  many  more  uot  ineu- 
**  tioaed,  i  presume  it  will  appear  to  be 


our  duty),  ii|our.|tveni  stations,  wbe^ 
ther  high  oi  low,  firom  tbe  peasant  to 
the  rulers  of  counties  and  districts,  to 
petition  the  Parliament  to  procure  for 
us  the  blessings  of  peace.  We  are 
infi>rmed  by  the  sacred  penman,  that 
m  «ra  speedily  will  arrive,  when  na- 
tion shall  not  rise  up  against  nation, 
nor  learn  ^e  cursed  art  of  war ;  when 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  plough 
shares,  and  their  spears  into  prunin|{- 
hooks.  We  are  suso  informed,  that 
blessed  are  the  peace-makers,  fwr  they 
shah  be  called  ttie  children  of  God. 
£kc,  12,  1808.  B.  A. 

To  the  Editor  qftke  BelfoM  Magasiae, 

SIR, 

PERMIT  me  to  add  a  few  condse 
remarks  (from  the  works  of  &  well- 
known  author)  to  those  of  your  in- 
genious Correspondent,  who  signs  him- 
self "A  Friend,"  in  your  valuable 
Magazine  for  last  month,  ou  the  sub- 
ject of  "  Duelling ;"  which,  as  a 
punishment,  is  absurd ;  because,  it  is 
an  equal  chance  whetlier  the  punish- 
ment fall  upon  tbe  oll'ender,  or  tlic 
person  offended.  Nol:  b  it  much  bet- 
ter as  a  reparation;  it  being  difficult 
to  explain  in  what  the  satisfactkm  con- 
sist:!, or  how  it  tends  to  undo  the  in- 
jury, or  to  afford  a  compensation  for 
the  damage  abready  sustained. 

"MutcuEx  is  forbidden,  and  wbere- 
cver  bunwn  life  u  deliberately  tak<fn 
away,  otherwise  than  by  pubfic  autho- 
rity, there  is  murder.  If  unauthorized 
laws  of  honour  be  allowed  to  create 
exceptions  to  divine  prohibitions,  there 
is  an  end  to  all  morality,  as  founded  on 
the  will  of  the  Deity,  and  llie  obligation 
of  every  duty  may  at  one  time  or  othi  r 
be  discnarged  by  the  caprice  and  fluc- 
tuations of  fashion.  Hut  a  sense  ot 
shame  is  so  much  torture^  and  nO  re- 
lief presents  itself  otherwise  than  by 
an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  our  adver- 
sary." \v  IkU  then  ?  tbe  distresses  whi<  h 
men  su0er  by  the  want  of  money  L* 
oftentimes  extreme,  and  no  resource 
can  be  discovered  hut  that  of| removing 
the  life,  which  stands  between  the  dis- 
^-essed  person  and  his  inheritance. 

'*  The  motive  in  this  case  is  as  urgent, 
and  the  mdans  much  the  same  as  m 
the  former,  yet  thb  ca^e  finds  no  axl 
rotate. 
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•♦'Take  sway  the  drcumstance  of  Ihc 
duellist's  exposing  Tils  own  life,  and  it  ~ 
becomes  assassination;  add  this  cir- 
cumstance, and  what  difference  does 
it  make?  None  but  this,  tliat  fewer 
perhaps,  will  imitate  the  example,  and 
human  life  wdl  be  more  safe,  when 
it  cannot  be  attacked  without  equal 
danger  to  the  aggressor's  own. 

'•  Public  opuiion  is  not  easily  con* 
troHed  by  civil  institutions;  tor  which 
reason  1  question  whether  an}r  regula- 
tions can  be  contrived  of  sufficient  force 
to  suppress  or  change  the  rule  of  honour, 
wbicii  stigmatises  all  scruples  about 
duelling,  with  the  reproach  of  cowar- 
dice. The  insufficiency  of  redress 
which  the  law  of  the  land  atfords  for, 
those  injuries  which  chiefly  affect  a  man*s 
seosihifity  and  reputation*  tempts  many 
fo  redress  themselves.  Prosecutions 
for  such  ofiences,  by  the  trifling  da- 
mates  that  are  receired,  serve  only  to 
make  the  sufferer  more  ridiculous* 
This  ought  to  be  remedied. 

'*  For  the  army,  where  the  point  of 
honour  is  cultivated  with  exouisite  at- 
tention and  refinement,  I  would  estab- 
lish a  court  nf  honour,  w?th  a  power 
of  av^'arding  those  submissions  and  ac- 
knowledgments, which  it  is  generally 
the  purpose  of  a  challenge  to  obtain, 
and  It  might  gniw  into  a  fiishion  witti 
persona  of  rank  of  all  professions,  to  re- 
fer their  quarrels  to  this  tribunal. 

''  But  if  this  ^liould  fail,  rather  than 
let  such  a  barbarous  custom  continue 
aniong->t  us,  1  would  have  recourse  to 
the  law  established  by  Frederick  the 
^Tfeat ;  "  1  would  make  the  champion* 
continue  the  contest  till  one  of  them  was 
killed,  and  1  woukl  hang  the  survivor.'* 
A  FattKo  TO  SocwTV. 

For  the  Belfast  Mordhhf  Magazine. 

A  MIRROR  FOR  REPRESENTATrVES. 

ON  looking  over  some  old  papefs 
lately^  1  met  with  the  following 
address  of  the  late  William  Brownlow, 
to  the  freehokleis  of  the  county  of 
Armagh.  1  well  remember  bis  manner 
of  acting  at  the  election  which  ensued, 
lie  made  no  canvass,  and  brought  up  no 
tallies,  while  the  voters  for  the  two  rival 
candidcites,  between  whom  the  coolest 
)ay,  agreed  in  giving  to  him  their  suil'ra* 
gf  9.     He  sat  m  adlgni£ed  manner,  re* 


oeiving  fkMibodi  sides,  the  hbVnag^  du^ 
lo  virtue,  and  his  long  faithful  services, 
of  which  he  says  no  more  than  what 
waft  strictly  due  m  this  Address,  i 
remember  ft  was  objected  by  some 
little  miRds  at  the  time,  that  he  acted 
with  too  much  hauteur  on  the  occasion, 
but  ft  was  the  conscious  dignity  Of 
virtue,  and  a  just  reliance  on  his  in- 
tegrity. 1  revive  the  circtmi^ncfc 
now,  as  an  attemM  to  6in  the  embeis 
of  that  spirit  of  independence  which 
is  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct.  Cer^ 
tain  uDiowatd  drcumstatices,  have 
catised  the  spirit  of  virtuous  todepeu- 
deuce  to  become  unfokhiooable.  I  wish 
ibr  Its  revival  as  ceooected  with  the 
best  interests  of  man.  Here  is  an  ex^ 
cellent  lesson  for  Representatives,  that 
they  in  like  manner  lAay  surrender 
their  tnnt,  supported  by  a  sense  df 
conscious  rectitude.  But  alas!  ho>t 
few  are  qualified  to  act  a  similar  part. 
Many  ot  thein  are  loo  fond  of  the 
favours  of  the  crawn,  or  of  the  minis- 
ter, to  be  faithful  servants  to  the  people, 
and  thus  the  poplar  btaoch  of  our 
ConstitaCioB  it  in  tome  danger  of  being 
lost.  K; 

<«TOTBBFRtEHOU>ERS   or  T&B 

covtrrr  oj  ara^aoh, 

''  O^ntkmen, 

"  1  Have  now  served  vou  six-and« 
thirty  years,  and  can  witfi  a  safe  con^ 
acien«e  assert,  that  1  never  m  that  time 
attempted  to  apply  the  sacred  trust 
yon  repoaed  in  me  to  my  own  interest 
or  advantage  in  any  shape  whatever, 
but  acted  with  cooblant  diligence  and 
attention  to  the  utmost  ot  my  power 
for  the  public  service.  Kely'mg  upon 
this,  arni  confident  hrom  tlie  very  ho^ 
nouiable  marks  of  approbation  I  Ind 
at  several  times  received,  that  my 
ptoffer  of  service  would  be  as  ple^is- 
log  to  you  as  it  was  to  mvsetf,  i  acath 
tendered  it;  though,  had  I  coosiuled 
only  my  ease,  retirement  would  have 
better  suited  me.  1  cannot  suppose  tiiat 
ait  my  tine  of  life  and  length  of  service 
you  could  Toouire  or  expeet  personal 
9olicttatk)a;  i  am  not  equal  to  the  if^ 
tigue;  and  indeed  what  hud  f  to  solicit, 
but  a  fiicther  opportunity  to  serve  you 
and  the  public,  as  far  as  i  was  able,  at 
the  expense  of  much  labour  and  assi*- 
duity }  for  certs^nly  my  own  private  ad* 
vantage  was  in  no  sort,  coaoeraed.  ' 

**  itave  ever  looked  upon  the  honour 
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of  representing  a  free  p«op)e»  in  the 
manner  1  liave  so  many  years  enjoyed 
h^  as  the  highest  I  could  obtain;  I 
never  desire  it  on  other  terms.  1  will 
not  urge  any  man  to  give  me  a  vote 
tiial  does  not  proceed  from  his  heart 
Look  back  at  my  conduct  and  see 
how  you  have  been  served ;  Bt^e  whe- 
ther 1  have  not  been  forward  to  promote 
every  advantage  ^hat  the  nation  lias 
received  since  I  have  been  your  Repre- 
sentative. I'he  freeing  her  Constitu- 
tion from  the  dependence  in  which  it  was 
so  long  held — shortening  the  duration 
of  rariiameuts,  which  is  a  proper  check 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Represenlalive 
— extending  the  freedom  of  J'rade, 
and  encouraging  the  Linen  in  eve- 
ry branch:  in  short,  every  thing 
that  was  done  or  attempted  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  tnis  country  had  my  warm- 
er>t  support.  However,  if  you  are  of 
opinion,  that  you  can  be  better  served 
by  any  other  man,  avail  yourselves  of 
your  privilege,  and  elect  him  ;  far  be 
It  from  me  to  wish  the  Freedom  of 
Election  should  be  cramped.  L  shall 
neitlier  ^e  jealous  of  his  situation  nor 
accuse  you  of  ingratitude;  but  if  in? 
clioation,  gratitude,  or  public  spirit 
should  induce  you  to  .place  your  con- 
fidence again  In  me,  long  experience 
may  have  convinced  you  that  yoa 
will  not  be  deceived. 

"  i  have  now  made  known  my  sen- 
timents and  the  ground  on  which  [  pro- 
ceed ;  nothing  remains  for  me  but  to 
wait  with  respectful  submission  tor  your 
determination;  these  are  the  only 
means  by  which  I  shall  attempt  your 
favour.  Be  assured  it  shall  nevei*  be 
laid  to  my  charge,  that  1  have  corrupt- 
ed the  nK>rals  ot  tiie  county,  by  using 
any  of  tlie  arts  too  frequent  at  Elections. 
If  I  can  do  the  county  service,  my 
ambition  is  gratified;  I  am  not  the  man 
to  injure  it  for  any  consideration  what- 
ever. Let  my  situation  in  life  be  what 
it  may,  1  shall  ever  remain,  a  steady 
friend  to  my  coujjtry,  and  never  for- 
feit the  character  of  an  honesty  uncornipt 
man,  which  I  thank  God  t  have  firmly 
established. 

<*  I  am  Gentlemen,  with  every  senti- 
ment of  duly  and  respect,  Yotir  very 
taitbfol  and  obedient  bumble  servant, 

"  Wi  BiLOWNLbV?.*' 
Dub&n,  ApfU  17,  1790. 


For  the  Be^fiui  M4nthfy  Magadnt. 

HISTORY  OF  TYTHES. 

AMONG  the  great  variety  of  sub- 
jects that  liave  occupied  the 
columns  of  tlie  Belfast  News- papers 
for  tlie  last  year,  few  have  been  more 
conspicuous  than  Titlies.  The  public 
have  seen  many  publications  com- 
plaining of  the  system  as  injurious  to 
agriculture,  and  oppressive  to  titat 
numerous  and  useful  body  of  men, 
the  land-holders ;  and  an  equal  number 
at  least  contending  for  the  propriety 
and  coutmuance  o(  tlie  Tithe  laws » 
they  now  stand. 

Ihe  subject  was  introduced  by  a 
complaint  irom  the  grand  Jury  of 
Armagh  agains.t  the  exorbitant  exac- 
tions of  some  clergymen  in  that  coun- 
ty ;  the  reply  of  the  clergy  and  most 
of  the  subsequent  publications  seem 
to  have  treated  it  with  too  much  as. 
perity  to  produce  conviction  on  the 
minds  of  the  parties,  and  the  contest 
was  maintained  more  with  the  ap- 
pearance of  indulging  in  refiectkns, 
than  with  a  view  to  remove  prejudices, 
and  place  the  subject  in  a  clear  point 
of  view. 

If  we  consider  the  great  length  of 
time  that  1  ithes  have  been  established 
as  a  legal  mode  of  support  for  the 
clergy,  and  that  the  certainty  of  their 
coutmuance  must  have  operated  as  a 
strong  inducement  to  many  of  them 
to  qualify  tliemselves  for  the  oilice, 
and  relinquish  every  other  prospect 
of  maintenance  that  Juigiit  have  been 
open  to  them^  we  shall  not  be  much 
surprized  at  their  being  alarmed  ac 
any  proposal  for  abolishing  or  altering 
tiiem  ;  it  is '  natural  for  a  man  to 
be  tenacioiis  of  what  he  conceives  tr* 
be  his  property,  and  cautious  of  coun- 
tenancing any  thing  that  he  ima^nes 
may  have  a  tendency  to  injure  it 

These  considerations  ought  to  io- 
dine every  moderate  man  to  make 
great  allowances  for  the  objections  of 
the  clergy  to  a  commutatioii  or  otiier 
alteration  proposed  to  be  made  in  the 
lithe  laws.  Thoy  hare  a  legal  claim 
to  Tithes,  lliey  have  been  long  in  their 
possession,  and  tintil  the}- are  satisfied 
that  the  altcratioi)  will  not  be  a  lo>s 
to  them,  they  are  at  least  entitled  to 
the  liberty  of  stating  their  object ioa> 
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Complaints  have  been  made,  and 
probably  on  good  grounds,  that  some 
clergymen  are  rigorous  and  exorbitant 
in  the  exaction  of  their  demands,  and 
that  then:  conduct  has  a  certain  ten- 
dency to  sour  the  minds  of  the  peo- 
ple against  them,  and  even  make  them 
dissatisfied  with  the  government  that 
countenances  them,  but  these  com- 
plaints J  t  must  be  acknowledged,  attach 
onbr  to  a  small  part  of  the  clerical 
body  in"  this  province'  at  least,  and 
ought  not  to  be  applied  to  the  whole, 
since  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
generality  of  them  do  not  receive  nor 
even  demand  the  tenth  of  the  produce 
which  the  law  would  actuallv  permit 
them  to  take,  and  which  In  England, 
I  am  informed,  is  in  many  districts 
rtrictlv  demanded,  not  only  for  corn, 
but  for  milk,  pigs,  eggs,  poultry 
and  other  smaller  matters,  which 
in  this  country  we  know  nothing  of. 

Having  made  these  prefatory  ob- 
servations, I  will  proceed  to  consider 
the  subject  of  Tithe  as  to  its  origin, 
conthniance,  and  effects,  both  in 
former  and  present  times.  The  first 
legal  or  national  establishment  of  Tithes 
that  we  read  of,  was  under  the 
Jewish  dispensaUon,  and  appears  to  * 
have  been  an  etjuitable  institution : 
the  tribe  of  ^vi  having  been  ap- 
pointed for  .  ♦he  exercise  of  religious 
funcdons  only,  were  debarred  from 
their  shaie  of  the  lands  divided 
amongst  die  other  tribes,  that  they 
might  not  be  incumbered  with  secular 
concerns,  and  the  tenth  of  the  whole 
allotted  them  as  a  compensation  for 
it.  The  officiating  Priests  received  only 
ow  tenth  of  that  Tithe,  and  another 
portion  of  it  was  appropriated  to  the 
relief  of  the  po^tf,  the  widow,  and 
orphan.  I'his  establishment,  however, 
appears  to  have  ended  wtth  the 
Jewish  theocracy  ;  for,  at  the  com- 
mencement  of  the  Chiistian  ei-a,  and 
for  several  centuries  afterwards,  tliere 
is  not^  a  trace  of  TitheS  existing  in 
the  Christian  church,  nor  was  it  in- 
troduced until  the  professora  of  Chris- 
t'anity  in  general,  and  the  ministers 
^  it  in  particular  were  corrupted  by 
tbe  love  of  power,  and  of  mojiey, 
when  by  tiie  accession  of  Constant ine, 
it  became  the  established  religion  of 
the  state:  ye?  €ven  then,  and  for 
i'onie  centuries  afterwards,  oae  U^xmh 
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part  of  the  Tittic  only  was  claimed 
by  the  officiating  cletgy»  as  appears 
by  the  wril'mgs  of  scVeral  i)j«v(b- 
rians. 

Blackstone  in  his  commentaries 
vol.  I.  page  .384,  says,  "At  the 
first  establishment  of  pjrochiai  clergy, 
tlie  tithes  of.the  parish  were  distributed 
in.  a  four- fold  division,  one  for  the 
use  of  the  Bishop,  another  for  main- 
taining the  fiabrick  of  the  church,  a 
third  for  the  poor,  and  a  fourth  to 
provide  lor  the  incumbent.  When  ihe 
sees  of  the  Bisho|>s  became  otherwise 
amply  endowed,  the  Bishops  were 
prohioited  from  demanding  their  usual 
share  of  the  Tithes,  and  ihe  division 
was  into  three  parts  only."  \n  pro- 
cess of  time,  when  superstition  had 
extended  its  influence  even  over  the 
mmds  of  Kings,  the  priests  had  the 
address  to  prevail  ou  them  to  direct 
then"  subjects  to  pay  the  uhole  of 
the  Tithe  into  their  hands,  and  to 
iiKluce  the  people  to  comply  with 
the  demand  more  readily,  they  in- 
vented many  ridiculous  stories,  one 
of  which  is  related  to  have  issued 
from  a  synod  held  at  Frankfort  in 
the  year  7y4,  in  a  capkuUry,  which 
asserts,  "that  in  the  last  famine  the  ears 
of  corn  were  found  to  contain  no  st  ed, 
the  infernal  spirits  having  devoured 
it  all,  and  that  those  spirits  were 
heard  to  reproach  the  people  with 
not  having  p.:id  'J'itlie." 

It  would  tire  the  patience  of  the 
reader,  ajid  exceed  tne  limits  of  a 
Magazine,  were  1  to  transcribe  all 
the  lf»stances  which  history  funiisht^ 
us  with,  of  the  deceptions  practisetl 
on  the  people  by  tiie  priests  or  former 
superstitious  times  to  secure  to  them  • 
selves  the  cxclubive  piwsession  of 
'J'ithes,  yet*l  cannot  re>ist  the  ind!- 
nation  to  give  one  quotation  from 
Jsjelden's  History  of  Tithes,  |>agc  lt)9, 
as  another  singular  instance  of  it. 
•*  In  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  iii  the 
15th  century,  a  penitential  was  made 
for  the  use  and  diteciion  of  priest:* 
in  their  auricular  confessions  us  foU 
lows.  "  Hast  thou  truly  paid  thy  inh- 
ings  and  offerings  to  holy  church-? 
1  iiou  art  to  understand  that  at  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  Adam  was 
directed  to  give  to  Gorl  the  tenth 
part  of  ever)  thing  :  tJod  bade  him 
to  ivttch  his  children  19  u»  the  same. 
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Adam  had  two  sons,  Cain  and  Abel. 
Abel  tithed  If uly,  and  of  the  best : 
(Jain  tithed  faUtrly  and  of  the  worst. 
At  last  the  false  'tither  Cain  slew 
his  brother,  because  Abel  blained  Cain, 
and  said  he  tithed  falsely*  wherefoie 
God  cursed  Cain  and  ail  the  Earth: 
s»  you  now  see  tliat  false  'iithing 
wa»  the  cause  of  the  tirst  manslaughter 
that  ever  was,  and  it  was  the  cause 
why  God  cursed  the  Earth/' 

In  this  manner,  in  times  of  super- 
stition and  priest-craft,  the  doctrine 
of  Tithes  was  preached  ui>,  and  by 
this  means  they  were  introduced 
into  these  countries,  and  became  a 
law,  and  passing  from  the  reign  of 
one  King  to  the  government  of  an- 
other, Uiey  obtained  tlieir  present 
tooting. 

Now  if  we  look  into  the  origin  of 
tithes,  and  the  mamier  in  which  tiiey 
have  been  handed  down  to  us,  there  is 
not  much  room  to  plead  for  tbem  on 
the  score  of  antiquity ;  and  since  the 
claim  to  them  on  divine  right  is  given 
up,  they  stand  not  on  ground  too  high 
to  exempt  them  from  the  u»si)ection  i>f 
an  enlightened  age^  nor  the  alterations 
of  a  British  Legislature.  I^ws  whicii 
have  been  suitable  in  one  age  may  not 
i)e  found  to  answt^r  in  another.  Cionge 
of  times  often  requires  a  change  in  the 
iHWS.  It  is  \wi  uncommon  for  a  Par- 
liament to  repeal  an  act  in  one  session 
that  had  been  made  by  itself  in  a  pre- 
ceding one. 

In  an  act  passed  in  the  reii^n  of  Ilen- 
r)'  the  Eighth,  enjoining  tl»e  payment 
of  tithe,  it  is  offered  as  a  rea-^on,  '*  that 
iV  seemed  just  tliat  those  who  received 
irom  the  clergy  spiritual  things,  'shuukl 
communicate  totliem  teniporal  things.'* 
Whatever  claim  to  equity  this  law 
might  have  bad  at  a  lime  when  the 
great  majority  of  tlie  people  v^ere  t>f 
the  national  chufch,  it  loses  that, 
claim,  and  cannot  be  equitably  applied 
to  a  country  .where  not  more'  tiiau  one 
elglith  of  tne  inhabitants  are  so.  Here 
then  is  one  ground  ^  which  i^  is^  al- 
ledged  the  lefj^lature  ou^t  to  take  up. 
the  subject  ol  titUe,  and  make  some 
aUerution  in  it  that  woald  be  more 
equitalile  in  ks  operation,  and  less- 
obnoxious  to  the  people,  its  mjurious 
filT'ects  on  agrirulture  stand,  also  pi^ 
in^iu^t^  «Mpn$,  the.  qI^Uqp^  liaised 


against  It.:  many  eminent  men  haTe 
employed  their  pens  in  pointing  out 
the  injury  s  The  celebrated  Arthur 
Younge,  whof^e  epcertions  in  husbdodry 
arc  not  exceeded  by  any,  and  whose 
practical  knowledge  of  it  constitutes 
nim  a  competent  judge  of  whatever 
promotes  or  retard*  it,  makes  no  scru- 
'ple  in  asserting,  "  tliat  tythes,  of 
all  other  taxes,  are  the  most  obbtnic- 
tive  to  the  progress  of  till^e."  The 
ingenious  Archdeacon  Paley,  speaking 
of  it,  says,  *  *  of  all  institutions  wlwcb 
are  adverse  to  cultivation  and  im- 
provemeni,  none  are  so  obnoxious  as 
tliat  of  tithes.*'  Aiul  again,  •'  Tithes 
are  a  lax,  not  only  upon  industry,  but 
upon  tiiat  industry  that  fe^ds  mankind : 
tl>e  burden  of  the  tax  talb  with  its 
chief,  if  not  its  whole  weight  upon 
tillage,  upon  that  precise  mode  of 
cullivation,  which  it  is  the  business  of 
the  slate  to  relieve  and  remunerate  in 
preference  \m  all  others." 

Were  I  to  quote  all  that  has  been 
written  by  men  of  the  lirst  talents 
and  best  information,  against  this 
tax,  it  would  constitute  a  volume, 
whil^t  it  would  sliew,  that  di&»ati&- 
faction  wiih  tithe  is  not  peculiar  to 
i\\e  people  of  tliii  country,  nor  the 
discourag^meiUs  to  agriculture,  so 
much  complained  of,  exclusively  felt 
by  the  landlM>idec»  of  Ireland. 

There  is  \  et  ome  consideration  which 
I  chink  ought  above  all  others  to  have 
tl\e  gi-eatest  weight  with  the  wise  and 
mod(^-ate  among  the  clergy,  m  dis- 
posing tbem  to  desire  a  change  in  tlie 
tithing  system,  and  tliat  is»  the  effect 
that  tlie  present  mode  has  on  the 
minds  of  the  people ;  Uiey  know  tha 
the  very  nature  and  aul  of  their  ap- 
pointment, and  for  which  tithe  i^ 
alk>tted  them,  is  the  instruction  and 
im movement  of  mankind  in  religion 
ana  morality — and  tiiat  ta  eti'ect  this 
it  is  absoluteVy  necessary  that  the 
teachers  should  possess  the  love  aiui 
good  opinion  of  those  they  teach,  be- 
cause, if  tiiis  is  not  tlie  cape,  there  i* 
no  probat>ility  that  their  instruction^, 
.  however  good,  will  have  their  proper 
weiglit,  and  consecpientlv  tlie  very  end 
of  tiieir  appointment  will  be  defi?ated. 
It  qinnot  be  a  wi.se  and  judicious 
mode  of  support,  whicii  gives  sepa- 
t^i%  v^UxtA^  to  the  clergy  and  thJr* 
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hearers;  a  mode  which  annually  briiif^ 
into  view  die  loss  whidi  the  kuKlholU- 
er  sustains   by  ihe    present  «staMi^- 
nient,  and    rcRew:*  the  animosity  na- 
turally resuitmg  irom  his  tindii.i:  the 
demand  encrease  in  proportion  li  the 
increase  of  his  indu.>tr}',  and  ilie  money 
be  has  employed  *m  iroprov.ng  his  land. 
Many  of  the  clergy,  Irom  iheir  cou- 
T^ection's,  talents,  anil  education,  are, 
or  ought  to  be  respectable,    vet  lliis 
respectability  is  often  lesseiiocr,  if  not 
destroyed,  by  the  present  t\  liung  sys- 
tem, which  by  pacing  thein  at  vari- 
ance with  the  people,   ca-'ts  a  aha<le 
over  their  good  qualities ;  besides  I  his, 
there  is  sotnething  extremely  degrading 
to  men  of  good  sense  and  cliaracier, 
^0  be  made  dependant  for  stmport  on  a 
tax,  levied  by  themselves  m  tlie  lower 
classes  of   the  people,   all  of  whom 
give  it  with  reluctance,  and  miny  of 
whom  are  scarcely  able,  by  their' ut- 
most exf.Ttions,    to  procure  a  scanty 
Eubsistence  tor  their  families,  and  who 
jrever  fail  to.  execrate  that  man  who 
wrests  from  tliem  a  portion  of  their 
hard  earned  substance. 

These  are  certuii.ly  great  objections 
to  the  continuatice  of  the  present  mode, 
of  supporting  the  clergy,  and  ought 
to  induce  them  to  unite  in  a»  solui- 
talion  to  the  legislature,  for  some  al- 
teration that  would  be  more  favourable 
to  themselves,  and  less  obnoxious  to 
<he  people.  U  hat  is  there  in  tithe 
that  should  incline  them  to  pn-fer  it 
to  all  other  modes  of  Mipport }  Is 
nr>t  rf.'jOO  a  year,  weH  secured  by  snme 
other  establishment,  as  ^ood  as.i.iO0 
by  t'the?  und  preferable,  by  bemg  di- 
vested of  all  the  evils  and  incouveui- 
entes  of  the  latter  ? 

I  iiey  have  no  occasion  to  be  afraid 
to  trust  the  care  of  their  concerns 
inro  the  liands  of  Govennnent  a»rd 
Parliament,  who,  if  they  chdnge 
the  irsoiie,  are  not  lik»*ly  to  lessen  the 
tiean!?  of  support. — Surely  every  good 
ind  modemte  clergyman  ought' to  re- 
oice  at  tlie  prospect  of  an  alteration 
hat  V.  ould  free  him  from  a  share  of 
he  odium  indi'^cTiminately  broujiht  on 
he  whole  body,  by  the  excrbitant 
lertiands,  and  rigorous  exactions  of 
oine  of  their  order;  aim  which,  by 
emovjii^  tiie  cause  of  disagreement 
ctween  (hem  and  the  peopje,  would 
pen   to   him  the  mciins  pi  obtaining 


'  all  the  love  and  respect  due  to  his 
usefulness,  and  the  goodness  of  h.^» 
character. 

To  the  Editor  ojthe  Belfast  Magazine. 

SIR,  ' 

]T  does  not  strike  me,  tfiat  your 
Correspondent  P.  has  explained  a 
rissage  in  Horace's  Ode,  Lib.  1st.  and 
jnust  confess  myself  equally  dw- 
sai*Lstie<l  with  the  meanings  contended 
for  by  D'Acier  and  fckuwdon. '  1  he  term 
Afdtrts,  may  be  considered  here  a* 
including  females  in  the  dilVerent  ca- 
picities  of  motlici-s  and  marr  ed  women, 
lo  s^iy  tluu  if  ar.n  arc  hair/ul  to  women 
merelv  as  mothers  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  the  meaning  of  the 
passage ;  to  confine  it  to  tije  other  sense 
Js  wholly  inadmissible.  Sanadon  too 
has  unwarily  enough  thrown  out  a 
severe  sarcasin  on  the  married  state 
by  limiting  IIm  .sense  of  the  tenu 
A /aires  to  young  unmarrird  wftmen^ 
and  Sivins  pretty  strongly  to  imply  a 
hint,  tliat  had  the  marriage  ceremony 
taken  place,  tlieir  aiuciety  would 
have  been   considerably  abated, 

'1  he  quotation  trom  Virgil  appears 
to  me,  (with  the  view  I  have  of  the 
passage)  not  sulUcieiit  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  Horace.  It  seems  to  con- 
hue  tiie  dttestation  of  war  in  some 
nieasure .  to  tho>c  mothers  whose 
Children  are  not  ot  ai»  advanced  age. 
'i  he  in)age  js  not  at  all  similar,  as 
tliose  mothers  would  then  only  be 
al  uded  to  wh«  were  most  likely  to 
he  directly  molested  by  the  ravages 
ot'  V  ar  i  he  detestation  mentioned  by 
Horace,  is  a  dit>like  pennanent  and 
arisii  g  from  a  consideration  of  the 
miseries  of  such  a  state  of  .  things, 
and  widely  dillereut  fi-om  the  sudden 
impulse  of  natural  feeling  expressed  by 
the  mother  in  Virgil.  I  fully  agree 
with  P.  in  the  marked  diflereuce  that 
exists  between  Ak^nside  and  Virgil  *m 
their  appiU:ation  cf  this  maternal  im- 
pulse :  tioweveXy  that  it  has  been  a 
favourite  tlieme  of  many  poets  can- 
not serve  the  cause  one  way  or  the 
other,  for  we  ought  to  remember 
that  these  poets  have  been  neither 
motiiers  nor  married  women.  We  may 
ftlst>reeul>ct,  that  Homer  (iiu  authority 
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on  which  we  may  safely  rely  in  as- 
certaining the  scale  of  human  passions) 
makes  Anchomache  express  more  ten- 
der regard  for  her  husband  than  for 
j^styamis:  the  whole  interview  indeed 
might  be  adduced  as  an  Elucidation 
of  a  passage  in  Horace.  I  am,  btr, 
yours,  &c.  W. 

Nt-wry  tkcemlier  ktky  1808, 

F.  S.  I  muit  as>ure  P.  that  I  con- 
troveit  the  meaning  of  the  passage 
merely  with  a  view  to  elucidate,  not 
to  ctmibat.  I  wish  a»d  hope  he  may 
consider  thb  communication  in  the 
same  light.      ^^^^^ 

For  tJie  Belfast  MonlMy.  Magazine, 

AN  account  of  the  new  discoveries 
in  chemistry,  particularly  ^e  de- 
composition of  alkalies,  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  two  substan(*es,  Potas- 
sium and  Sodaum,  by  means  of  the 
Galvanic  Batteries,  by  Professor  Davy, 
of  ihe  Royal  Instimtion,  as  communicat- 
ed by  him  to  tlie  Koyal  Society  of  Lou- 
don.* 

Mr.  Davy  first  described  the  me- 
thoils  made  use  of  for  the  decomposi- 
tion of  tixed  alkalies,  and  he  found 
tliatihe  powers  of  electrical  decom- 
jKisi^ions  were  proportional  lo  flic 
strength  of  tUe  opposity  eleclricities  in 
the  circuit,  and  to  the  conducting  pow- 
er and  de^jree  of  concentration  of  tiie 
materials  empiovcd.  In  his  fir^t  at- 
tempts at  Ihe  aecompo^ition  of  the 
Jixed  alkalies,  he  acted  up -m  aqueous 
solutions  of  potash  and  soda,  saturated 
;it  the  common  <legrees  of  temperature, 
with  the  Voltaic  batteries,  but  in  these 
rases  the  water  alone  was  atlected, 
and  hydrogen  and  oxygen  disengaged, 
with  the  pn-diiction  ot  much  heat  and 
violent  ellervesceac  e.  As  water  appear- 
ed to  prevent  the  <lecomposition,  he 
tised  p'jta^h  in  igneous  fusion,  and  some 
brilliant  phenomena  were  prodnced, 
and  when  the  platina  ^[>oon  On  whicii 
the  potash  was  placeil  was  nia  le  to 
Communicate  N\irh  the  neg.ili\c  side  of 
the  bal-ter\,  and  the  connection  Irom 
the  positive  side  was  made  with  platm^ 
wire,  a  vivid  and  coastant  li^ht  apjiear: 
ed  at  the  op[)(>site  point :  there  was  nO 
clfect  of  inllammation  ToiiiTd  it;  btit 
aeriform  bnSbles,   which   inflamed   \\\ 


.    *  Tbii.  analysif  is  taJcen  from  the  U^ 
txttiBtMir  uf  PUilip^'  Montuly  Mai^asine* 


the  atmosphere,  rose  round  the  potash, 
lie  made  some  attempts  to  collect  the 
combustible  matter,  but  witliout  sue- 
cess:  he  ooly  attained  his  object,  by 
employing  electricity  as  the  commoa 
agent  of  fusion  and  decomposition^ 

Pot-asli,  when  perfectly  dried  by 
ignitioii,  is  a  non-conductor;  but  with 
the  slightebt  addition  of  moisture,  be- 
comes a  good  conductor,  and  in  tkis 
state  it  readily  fuses  and  decomposes 
by  strong  electrical  powers,  llaviog 
placed  a  small  piece  of  pure  pot-ash, 
on  an  insulated  dibk  of  plattua,  con- 
nected with  the  negative  side  of  tbe 
battery,  and  a  platina  wire  commu- 
nicating with  the  positive  side  being 
brought  in  contact  with  the  upper 
surface  of  the  alkali,  a  vivid  ai-t«on 
almost  instantly  took  place ;  the  pot- 
ash fused  at  both  points  of  electnxa^ 
tion ;  tliere  was  a  violent  eflervescence 
at  the  upper  surfiice;  at  the  lower,  or 
negative  surface,  there  was  no  libera- 
tion of  elastic  tluid  ;  but  siDall  globuic» 
having  a  high  metallic  lustre,  similar 
in  visible  characters  to  mercury,  ap- 
peared; some  of  which  burnt  wiih 
explosiou  and  bright  tlame,  as  soos 
as  they  were  fonned,  and  others  re- 
mained, ajid  were  merely  tarni^ed, 
and  finally  covered  with  a  white  £1di, 
which  formed  on  their  surfaces. 

**  1  hese  globules,"  says  the  profesisor, 
"niimerous  experiments  soon  sho^etl 
to  be  the  substance  1  was  in  search  of, 
and  a  peculiar  intiammableprinciple,  the 
basit  of  pot-ash.'*  IJe  ascertained  that 
the  platma  \k  as  not  at  all  connected  wiu 
the  lesult,  for  the  same  !$ub stance  «i> 
produced  when  other  metals,  or  char- 
coal, w  ere  em  ployed  for  complelrngthtf 
circuit. 

buda,  when  acted  upon  in  a  simiUr 
manner,  exhibited  an  analogous  re>utt,  j 
but  il  required  a  battery  of  stroi^? 
powers.  I'he  substance  produced  from 
pot-ahh,  which  Is  now  denominated 
**  Potassium,**  renwued  fluid  at  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  at  the 
time  of  i(h  production  ;  tliat  from  soil.*, 
called  **b<KLum,"  uhich  was  fluid,  m 
the  degree  of  heat  of  the  alkali  dur- 
ing ib  torraation,  became  solid  on  cool- 
ing, l  he  'globules  often  burnt  at  ti-e*^ 
moment  of  their  formation,"  andsocit^ 
times  violently  exploded  andscparateJ 
into  smallej  globules,  which  tiew  wjtii 
^reat  velocity  through  the  air,    in  4 
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state  of  vivid  combustion,  producing 
A  beautiful  effect  of  continued  jets  of 
tilt. 

In  speaking  of  the  theory,  Mr.  Davy 
ojbserved,  **  that  the  metallic  lustre 
or  the  substance  from  Potash  immedi- 
ately became  destroyed  iii  the  atmos- 
phere, and  that  a  white  crust  formed 
upon  it."  'lliis  crust  is  pure  potash, 
>irnich  immediately  deliquesped,  and 
new  quantities  were  formed,  which  in 
their  turn,  attracted  moisture  from  the 
atmosphere,  till  the  whole  globule  dis- 
appeared, and  assumed  the  form  of  a 
saturated  solution  of  potash.  Water  is 
likewise  decomposed  in  the  process, 
lor  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  basis 
of  tlie  fixed  alkalies,  that  is  *' Potas- 
sium and  Sodaum,"  act  upon  this 
substance  with  greater  energy  than  any 
/Other  known  boiiies.  Hence  ihe  minute 
theory  of  oxydation  of  the  basis  of 
the  alkalies  in  the  air  is  this;  oxygen 
gas  is  first  attracted  by  them,  and  alkali 
turuied;  ihb  alkali  speedily  absorbs 
water,  this  water  is  again  decon) posed ; 
theiefore,  during  the  conversion  of  a 
globule  into  alkaline  solution,  there  is 
a  constant  and  rapid  disengagement  of 
small  quantities  of  gas.  rrom  the 
facts  related,  of  which  we  mention 
only  a  part,  it  is  inferred  by  Mr.  Davy, 
that  there  is  the  same  evidence  for  the 
decomposition  of  potash  and  soda  into 
oxygen  and  two  peculiar  substances, 
as  there  is  for  the  decompositions  of 
bulphuricand  phosphoric  acids,  and  the 
metallic  oxydes  into  oxygen  and  their 
respective  bases.  \n  the  analysis,  no 
substances  capable  o(  decomposition 
are  present,  but  the  alkalies  and  a  mi- 
nute portion  of  moisture,  which  seems 
ill  no  other  way  essential  to  the  result, 
than  in  rendermg  them  conductors  at 
the  surface;  for  he  has  ascertained 
that  the  new  substances  are  not  gene- 
rated, till  the  interior,  which  is  dry, 
begins  to  be  fused. 

'l"he  combustible  base>  of  the  fixed 
alkalies  seem  to  be  repelled  as  other 
combustible  substances  by  positively 
electrified  surfaces,  and  attracted  by 
negatively  electrified  suvfac  cs,  and  the 
oxygen  follov^  s  the  contrai  y  order ;  or, 
the  oxygen  bting  naturally  possessed 
of  the  negative  energy,  and  the  b»be5 
of  tlie  positive,  do  not  remain  in  com- 
bination, when  either  of  them  is  brought 
luto  an  electrical  state  opposjite  to  its 
natural  one.  * 


^  After  Mr.  Davy  detected  the  bases 
of  the  fixed  alkalies,  he  Jfound  ereat 
difHct^lty  in  preservii^g  and  confining 
them  so  as  to  examine  ineir  properties, 
but  he  lound  that  in  recently  distilled 
naphtha,  they  might  be  preserved  some 
days  without  much  change.  1  he  basis 
of  pot-ai>h  at  60®  of  Fanrenheit  possessed- 
the  general  appearance  ot  mercury,  so 
as  not  to  be  distinguished  from  it ;  but 
at  ttiat  degree  of  temperature,  it  i$ 
only  in) perfectly  iluid  :  at  7p<*  it  is  more 
fluid,  and  at  lOO*  its  fluidity  is  perfect, 
so  that  different  globules  wi)l  run  intp 
one.  At  50°  it  is  soft  and  malleable, 
with  the  lustre  of  polished  silver,  and 
at  the  freezing  point  it  becomes  harder 
and  brittle,  and  when  broken  into  frag- 
ments, exhibits  ^  crystallized  texture, 
which  by  means  of  the  microscope, 
seems  composed  of  beautiful  facets  oif 
a  perfect  whiteness,  and  high  metallic 
splendor.  At  a  heat  approaching' red- 
ness, it  js  converted  into  vapour,  and 
is  lound  unaltered  after  distillation, 
it  is  a  perfect  conductor  of  electricity. 
\\  hen  a  spark  is  taken  by  the  Voltaic 
battery  Iroin  a  large  globule,  the  light 
is  green,  and  combu^tion  takes  place 
at  tiie  point  qf  contact  only.  VV hen 
a  small  globule  is  used,  it  is  completely 
dissipated  with  explosion,  accompanied 
by  a  most  vivid  llanae.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent conductor  of  heat ;  but  rescmbfnig 
the  metals  in  all  these  sensible  proper- 
ties, it  is  very  ditferent  from  any  of 
them  in  specific  gravity,  being  only 
a**  ()  to  10  compared  with  water,  so 
that  it  is  tlie  ligiitest  fluid  body  known. 
V\  ith  respect  to  chemical  relatioiis^ 
it  combines  with  ox)gen  slowly  and 
without  llame  at  all  temperature's  be- 
low that  of  vaporization;  but  >:  this 
temperature  combustion  takes  pkice, 
and  the  light  is  of  brilliant  whiteness, 
and  the  heat  intense.  When  a  globule 
is  heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  at  a  degree 
below  its  point  of  vaporization,  it  seems 
to  dissolve  in  it,  for  the  globule  di- 
minishes in  volume,  and  tlic  gas  ex- 
plodes v^  ith  alkaline  fumes  and  brighj 
light,  when  su tiered  to  pass  into  th$ 
air.  W  hen  brought  into  contact  witli 
water,  it  deconiposes  it  with  great  vio» 
lenct ,  an  insturjtaneous  explosion  is 
produced    with  bright    llame,    and  a 

.solution  of  pure  pot  a:,h  is  the  result. 
\\  henagiobule  of  thi8sublanceisplace<l 
upon  ice,  it  instantly  burns  withabrigjfit 
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i9ame»  end  a  deq>  hole  is  made  in.  the 
1ce>  which  is  found  to  contaiu  a  solution 
of  pot-ash. 

Theory — The  phoenomena  seem  to 
depend  on  tlie  strong  attractioo  of  the 
potassium  for  oxygen ;  and  of  the 
potash  for  water.  1  i)e  heat  which 
arises  from  two  causes,  decomposition 
and  combination,  is  sufficiently  intense 
to  produce  inflammation.  'l*he  pro- 
duction of  alkali  in  tJie  decomposition 
of  water  by  potassium,  is  shown  by 
dropping  a  globule  of  it  upon  moist- 
ened paper,  tinged  wiih  turmeric.  At 
the  moment  that  the  globule  comes 
Into  contact  with  the  water  It  burns, 
and  moves  rapidly  upon  the  paper,  as 
if  in  search  of  moisture,  leaving  be- 
hind it  a  deep  reddish  brown  trace, 
and  acting  upon  the  paper  as  dry 
caustic  potash. 

So  strong  is  the  attraction  of  potash 
for  oxvgen,  and  so  great  the  energy  of 
its  action  upon  water,  that  it  discovers 
and  decomposes  the  small  quantities  of 
water  contained  in  alcohol  anji  ether.- 
Potash  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  when 
potassium,  the  basis,  is  thrown  into  it, 
oxygen  is  furnished ^  and  hydrogen  gas 
is  disengaged,  and  tlie  alkali,  as  it 
forms,  renders  the  ether  white  and  tur- 
bid, in  ether  and  alcohol,  tlie  energy 
of  its  action  is  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  water  they  contain,  and 
'hydrogen  and  pot- ash  are  the  constant 
result.  Potassium  thrown  into  solutions 
of  the  mineral  acids,  inflames  and 
bums  on  th?  surface.  It  readily  com- 
bines with  the  simple  and  inflammable 
solids,  and  witU  metals,  with  phospho- 
rus and  sulphur,  forming  compounds 
similar  to  the  metallic  phosphunrts  and 
sulpha  rets.  When  it  is  br<jup.ht  into 
contact  with  a  piece  of  phosphorus,  and 
pressed  upon,  there  is  a  considerable 
action ;  they  become  fluid  together, 
)>urn,  and  produce  phosphate  of  pot. 
,a>h.  When  potassium  is  brought  nito 
coi4act  with  sulphur  in  fusion  in  the 
atmosphere,  a  great  inflarpmalion  takes 
place,  and  sulphured  of  potash  is 
formed.  The  sulphuretted  basis  be- 
comes oxygenated  by  e^^ppsure  to  the 
air*,  and  is  Anally  converted  into  sul- 
pliate.  W*hen  one  part  of  potassium 
U  adtlcd  to  eight  or  ten  parts  of  mer- 
cury, at  about  60°  of  Fahrenheit,  they 
ii>stantly  unite,  and  fonn  a  swbstancc ' 
like  mercury  in  colour,  but  less  co- 
brrent,  and  :>n^al]  portions  of  it  appear 


as  flattened  spheres.  When  a  globule 
is  made  to  touch  a  globule  of  mercury 
al>out  twice  as  large,  they  combine 
with  heal;  the  compound  is  fluid  at 
the  temperature  of  its  formation,  but 
when  cool  it  appears  as  a  soiid  metal, 
similai*  in  colour  to  silver.  If  the  pot- 
assium be  still  increased,  the  amalgam 
becomes  harder  and  brittle.  W  ben  the 
proportions  are  one  of  pola^ium  to 
seventy  of  mercury,  the  amalgam  is 
soft  and  malleable.  If  the  compouod-i 
are  exposed  to  air,  they  rapidly  absorb 
oxygen ;  potash  which  dcliqileaces  is 
formed,  and  in  a  few  minutes  the  mer- 
cury is  found  pure  and  unaltered. — 
When  a  globule  of  amalgam  is  thrown 
into  water,  it  rapidly  decomposes  it, 
with  a  hissing  noise  ;  potash  is  formed, 
pure  hydrogen  is  disencased,  and  the 
mercury  remains  free.  1  he  action  of 
potassium  upon  the  inflammable  oily 
compound  bodies,  confinns  the  other 
facts  of  the  strength  of  its  attract  iou 
for  oxygen.  On  recently  distilled  n?ph. 
tha  that  lias  been  exposed  to  tlip  air,  it 
soon  oxy dates,  andT  alkali  is  formed, 
which  unites  with  the  naphtha  into 
a  brown  soap  that  collects  round  tlie 
globule.  On  concrete  aiid  fixed  oib, 
when  heated,  it  acts  slowly,  coaU 
matter  is  deposited,  a  little  gas  U 
evolved,  and  a  soap  b  formed.  By 
heat  it  rapidly  decomjjoses  the  volatile 
oils. 

Potassium  readily  reduces  metallic 
ox ydes' when  heated  in  contact  w.th 
them  ;  it  decomposes  readily  flint  and 
green  glass  wUh  a  gentle  heat;  alkali 
is  immediately  formed  bv  oxygen  from 
the  oxydes,  which  dissolves  ttie  gla<s 
and  a  new  surfacp  is  soon  exposed  to 
the  agent. 

We  shall  in  our  next  give  a  mort* 
detailed  account  ot  the  decomposition 
of  soda.  • 


For  the  Belfast  MofUhhj  Magazine, 

PARAMYTHIA  J    FROM  THE  GERMAN  OP 
HERDER. 

TH  E  following  fables  fipmthe  Greek 
mythology,  whi<  h  have  already  ap- 
peared in  tjie  Monthly  Repo>itory  of 
i'heclogy,  seem  to  possess  suflicietit 
merit  to  recommend  them  to*  the  peru- 
sal of  tJie  readers  of  our  Miscellany, — 
1  hey  are  taken  from  theZersheute  Blat- 
ter, and  are  introduced  with  the  fo^lc.w- 
ing  remarks. 
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Herder  savs  he  ha**  called  them 
Panonythia  in  imitation  of  the 
modern  Greeks,  vho  according  to 
C"tf^tf«,  gives  this  term  to  the 
talcs  and  fables,  in  the  relation 
«»f  which  tliey  pas-;  away  their 
lime,  rifltftf^i/^oy  al>o  nicans  raVe- 
aiion.  Further,  these  hctions  are 
founded  on  the  old  Grecian  fable 
uv^of,  into  which  the  author  has 
throwu  a  new  sea*>e  and  iniport:  so 
much  for  the  title. 

Herder  seriously  recommends  this 
new  casting  of  Grecian  tictions  as  au 
exercise  ot  the  taste  and  imagination 
ot  young  persons.  It  may  indeed 
be  objected  (hat  frequent  composi- 
tions of  this  description  might  dimin- 
ish the  reverence  with  which  we 
justly  contemplate  these  poetical  frag- 
ments of  ancient  wisdom,  and  destroy 
tlie  harmony  and  consistency  of  the 
whole.  'I'o  which  it  may  be  replied, 
that  the  beauty  of  the  Gre<;ian  mythos 
IS  inherent^  and  not  conventional  or 
(irpemlenk  on  our  belief  of  their  an- 
ti()uity,  and  'that  no  modern  fiction 
could  assimilate  itself  with  them, 
wh.ch  docs  not  resemble  them  in 
•significance  and  beauty.  The  Para- 
inylhia  are  in  prose,  and  have  no 
other  ornarnent  of  style  than  that  of 
full  and  well  turned  periods.  Herder 
(^iiL*s  in  vindication  of  simplicity  of 
language  iu  compositions  of  this  sort, 
the  elegant  Greek  distich — 
Beautfons  art  thou  Ai^'ain,   euil>elli»hl»j 

all  things  around  thin* ; 
Beauteous  art  tbou  adorn'U  :  naked, thou' rt 
beauty  jt&elf.  •  H.C.U. 

1.  Aurora. 
A  troop  of  joyful  maidens  celebrated 
^iili  dances  and  soiigs  of  praise  tlie 
feast  of  Aurora.  *' rhou,  the  m^st 
beauteous  and  most  blessed  of  the  god* 
tiesses,"  they  sung,  **arisest  each  morn- 
ing in  the  beauty  of  endless  youth# 
aj»d  with  the  hue  of  the  rose,  bathed 
in  the  spring  of  all  delight  and  of 
the  enlivening  blojspms."  Even  as 
tlie  sun  aro^e,  Aurora  turned  her  teajn 
towards  them,  and  stood  befoie  them 
Hie  most  beautiful  but  not  tiie  most 
blessed  of  the  Goddesses.  Tears 
jtootl  in  her  eyes,  awl  the  misty 
leil  which  she  Had  drawn  from  the 
Earth,  lay  like  a  damp  cloud  on  her 
shining  and  rt>sy  coloured  forehead. 
**Ye  children/' said  she,  "who  ho- 


nour mc  with  sor.g«  of  praise,  your  ' 
youthful  innocence  has  arawn  meh;- 
iiier,  that  I  may  show  myself  to  you 
as  I  am.  Whether  I  am  beautiful, 
you  may  sec  yoiu^elves  ;  wtether  I 
am  happy,  may  those  l^ars  sp(!ak, 
which  I  daily  shed  in  the  lap  of  mv 
sister  flora.  In  my  youth  I  thought- 
lessly united  myself  wjlh  the  aged 
Titau,  from  whose  arms  ye  bihold 
me  every  morning  so  e«irly  hasleum^. 
As  a  punishment  tor  bun  and  me,  his 
grey  imniortality  is  without  youth, 
and  it  robs  me  too  of  beauty  and 
splendour  as  lon^  as  I  am  by  him. 
tor  this  reason  do  i  so  early  hasten 
to  my  short  employment  ot  driving 
away  the  shadows,  nnd  I  corccid 
mvsclf  during  the  day  in  sun-beam^, 
till  Titan  sees  me,  when  he  instantly 
drags  me  down  into  his  grey  bed. 
weeping  and  blushmg  for  shame.— 
Take  warning  from  me,  ye  maidens, 
nor  believe  that  the  most  beautiful 
among  yc  must  be  the  most  happy, 
if  she  be  not  as  wise  as  she  is  lafr, 
and  choose  for  her  felicity  a  spouse 
of  her  own  condition." 

Aurora  vanished,  but  her  image 
shone  again  in  the  eyes  of  the  maid- 
ens, in  each  tear-drop  of  the  dew. 
lliey  no  longer  celebrated  her  as  th^ 
wisest,  because  she  mas  the  most  beau- 
teous of  the  goddesses,  and  they  be- 
came wise  through  Ler  example. 
'2,  Mora's  Choice. 

As  Jupiter  summoned  before  him  in 
ideal  forms,  the  creation  he  had  re- 
solved to  make,  he  winked,  and  there 
appeared  before  him  among  others, 
the  gaudy  fUyra,  Who  can  describe 
her  charms  t  Who  can  paint  her 
beauty  ?  All  that  the  eailli  had  borne 
in  her  virgin  lap  was  collected  in  the 
stature,  form,  colour,  and  garmenta 
of  Flora ;  all  the  gods  looked  upon 
her;  all  the  goddesses  envied  lier 
beauty, 

•*  Choose,"  said  Jupiter,  "  a  part- 
ner from  among  this  numerous  assem* 
bly  of  gods  and  genii,  but  beware 
vum  child,  timt  thy  choice  do  not 
deceive  thee." 

Flora  looked  with  levity"  around  ; 
and  Would  that  she  had  cliosen  Phoe- 
bus who 'burned  with  love  towards 
her !  But  his  beauty  was  too  hig!i 
for  the  maiden,  bis  passion  was  too 
silent.     She  cast  a  rapid   glance  a- 
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found  her,  and  cliosc — who  could 
have  expected  it?— one  of  the  lowest 
of  the  gods,  the  volatile  Zephyr mt. 

"Senseless  I"  exclaimed  the  father  of 
the  gods,  '*  that  thy  sex  even  in  its 
diviner  forms  should  prefer  each 
wanton  and  fasdnating  charm  to  a 
higher  and  more  silent  love.  Had>t 
thou  chosen  hjm  (pointing  to  Phoe- 
bus) thou  and  thy  whole  race  had 
shared  with  him  immortalitv.  Hut 
now,  enjoy  thy  consort."  Zephyrus 
embraced  her,  and  she  vanii^hed.  A? 
flower-dust  she  was  lost  in  tlie  region 
of  the  god   of  air. 

As  Jupiter  brought  the  ideal  forms 
of  his  world  into  existence,  and  the 
womb  of  the  earth  was  before  him, 
ready  to  bring  forth  into  life  the 
scattered  dust ;  he  called  aloud  to 
Zephyrus  who  slumbered  over  the 
ashes  of  his  beloved.  "  Arise  ?  arise  ? 
O  voutb !  bring  thy  beloved  here,  and 
benold  her  earthly  appearance."  Ze- 
phyrus came  and  with  him  the  flow- 
er dust :  it  was  at  once  scattered  o- 
ve  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Pha- 
bos  throuffh  ancient  love  animated  it. 
The  goddesses  of  the  ■  springs  and 
streams,  tor  sisterly  aftcction,  pene- 
trated it.  Zephynis  embraced  it,  and 
Flora  appeared  transformed  into  a 
thousand  many-coloured  budding  flow- 
ers. 

Kach  of  them  rejoiced  as  she  re- 
cognised again  her  celestial  lover  and 
reigned  herself  to  his  wanton  kiss, 
in  his  gently- waving  arm:?.  But  the 
joy  was  short ;  as  soon  as  the  foir 
one  had  unfolded  her  bosom  and  had 
prepared  her  bridal  bed  in  all  the 
charms  of  perfume  and  colour:  the 
satiated  Zephyrus  left  her;  and  Thce- 
bus  VI  1.0  took  compassion  on  her  too 
kud  and  easily  deceived  love,  by 
h  s  consuming  beam,  put  an  early 
p.Tiod  to  her  suflcrings. 

Each  spring,  ye  maidens,  reticws 
this  history.  Ye  bloom  like  Hora, 
choose  some  other  partner  than  Ze- 
p.iyrus. 

3.  Eclu). 

Di  not  believe  it,  ye  children  of 
si.nplicity.;  do  not  believe  the  poet's 
table,  that  modest  Echo  ever  solicit- 
ed the  vain  Narcissus,  or  was  ever 
the  loquacious  betrayer  of  her  god- 
dess. Listen  to  me  and  I  will  relate 
uie  true  history  of  Echo. 


Harmonidt  the  daughter  of  love, 
was  an  active  assistant  of  Jupiter  in 
his  work  of  creation.  With  mater- 
nal tenderness  she  imparted  to  the 
newlv  formed  being,  a  tone,  a  note, 
whicfi  penetrates  into  the  depths  of 
hi<j  ))osom,  binds  his  whole  existence 
together,  and  connects  him  with  all 
kindred  beings.  At  length  she  had 
exhausted  nerself,  the  beneficent 
mother!  and  being  by  her  birth  bat 
half  an  immortal,  was  forced  to  »- 
bandon  her  children.  How  deeply 
did  her  departure  afilict  her  !  she  fell 
down    iiefore    the    throne    of  Jupiter 

and   prayed  : >'*  Powerful  God  !  let 

my  form  vanish  from  before  the 
heavenly  beings,  but  do  not  anmhiUte 
ray  heart  and  my  feelings,  and  do 
not  separate  me  from  those  to  whom 
1  have  given  existence  from  my  own 
bosom  :  Jet  me  at  least  be  invisible 
among  them,  and  participate  and  feH 
with,  them  each  tone  of  joy  and  sor- 
row, with  which  I  endowed  them, 
happy  Or  unhappy." 

**  And  wiH  it  ease  thee,*'  answered 
the  god,  "  to  feel  their  wretchedness 
invisibly,  and  be  unable  to  aid  thera 
or  in  any  way  be  seen  by  them? — 
This  is  denied'  tliee  by  the  irrevocable 
sen*ence  of  destiny.** 

"Let  me  but  answer  them,"  she 
replied,  *'  let  me  but  be  able  to  re- 
peat the  tones  which  issue  fronn  their 
breasts,  and  my  maternal  heart  viU 
be  comforted." 

Jupiter  touched  her  gentiv,  and  she 
became  the  formless  and  widely  spread 
Echo.  Wherever  a  tone  from  one  of 
her  children  is  heard,  the  heart  of 
the  mother  resounds  in  sympathy. — 
>Vith  the  consonance  of*  an  barmonioo*^ 
soul,  she  produces  from  every  crea- 
ture, every  fraternal  being,  the  DOte<» 
of  sorrow  and  of  joy.  By  ner  ibe  Iterd 
rock  is  penetrated, 'by  her  tlie  solitary 
wood  is  animated.  An<l  how  otteli 
hast  thou  not,  thou  tender  mother, 
thou  b:!shful  inhabitant  of  solitude  arKi 
the  silent,  grove,  exhilarated  nac  monr 
than  the  banen  circles  of  meo,  from 
whose  hearts  and  whose  souls  no  to»es 
are  emitted  ! 

4.  Tfte  dying  Stcan, 

"Must  I  alone  be  withont  »oi^ 
and  dumb,"  said  the  silent  S«an, 
sighing,  as  he  bathed  bhnself  in  ihr 
splendour  ot  the  setting  sun,    **  I  ai- 
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most  alone,  in  the  whole  kingdom  of 
feathered  swarms.  It  is  not  the  cluck- 
ing hen,  or  the  prattling  gooee,  or 
the  screammg  peacock,  whose  voice 
1  deske ;  but  die  gebtle  Philomela, 
thee  1  envy  when  enchanted  by  tb^ 
magic  notes,  I  more  slowly  circuit 
the  lake,  and  fascinated,  loiter  amid 
the  glories  of  the  scene.  How  wouKi  i 
sing  thee,  thou  golden  evening  >un, 
\};\y  beauteous  light  and  my  telicity; 
dying,  I  would  plunge  beneath  the 
mirror  of  thy  rose-like  forehead." 

In  silent  rapture  the  Swan  dived 
bdowy  and  as  be  rose  again  upon  the 
sur£cice,  he  beheld  on  tlie  shore  a 
stiining  form,  which  benignly  invited 
him  to  approach,  it  was  the  god  of 
the  moramg  and  evening  sun,  the 
beautiful  Phoebus.  "  Chaste  and  love- 
ly being,"  said  he,  "  the  prayer  is 
granted  thee,  which  thou  liast  so  ofilen 
nourished  in  thy  silent  bieast  and 
which  could  not  be  granted  till  now." 
He  had  scarcely  said  these  words 
when  he  touched  the  Swan  with  his 
lyre,  and  tuned  upon  it  the  music 
cJf  the  immortals.  '1  he  tones  pierced 
with  rapture  tbe  bird  of  Apollo,  who 
in  grateful  joy  and  in  harmony  with 
the  god  of  beauty,  sang  the  beautiful 
sun,  and  the  splendid  sea,  and  his 
innocent  and  blissful  life.  His  bar- 
nxNiious  song  was  soft  as  his  form,  it 
lasted  in  slow  and  gently  enslumber- 
ing  notes  till  he  found  himseit  again 
in  his  ttue  and  heavenly  beauty,  at 
the  foot  of  A  polk)  in  Elysium.  The 
song  which  was  denied  him  in  life 
was  given  him  in  death,  it  was  des- 
tined gentlv  to  dissolve  his  corporeal 
limbs,  for  he  had  then  heard  the  mu- 
sic of  liie  immortals  and  had  se^n 
the  visage N of  a  god.  He  grdlefuUv 
clung  to  the  fool  of  Apollo,  and  was 
hcarkenmg  to  his  divine  notes,  as  his 
^ithful  spouse  arrived,  who  had  in 
mournful  strains  sang  herself  into  Ju 
lysium.  'Ihe  goddess  of  innocence  a* 
dopted  boili  as  lier  ^vou  rites ;  she 
places  them  in  the  yoke  before  lier 
car,  when  she  bathes  in  the  sea  cf 
youth. 

Be  patienti  silent  and  hoping  heart ! 

what  is  deoied  thee  m  liie,    t)ec;mse 

tijou  canst  not  yet  endure  it,  is  ^iven 

tbee  in  tl»e  hour  ot'  thy  dissolution. 

5.  TUe  Lily  and  ihe  Rose. 

Tell  me,  ye  benign  daughters  of 

BELfAST  MAG.l^O.  IX. 


the  coarse  and  black  soil,  who  gave 
you  your  beautiful  form  ?  for  intrutli 
ye  Kave  been  modeled  by  no  inele- 
gant hngers.  What  tiny  spirits  sprang 
out  of  your  calixes?  and  what  joy 
did  ye  feel  as  goddesses  rocked  them- 
selves on  your  leaves?  Tell  me  ye 
peaceful  flowers,  how  did  tliey  sb2M% 
together  the  delightful  emplo)raent? 
and  how  did  they  confer  together  ^s 
they  spun  threads  so  various,  and 
wove  and  embroidered  with  such 
fantastic  grace.  But  ye  are  silent 
^e  children  of  love,  and  are  content 
m  silence  to  eiyoy  your  existence. — 
Be  it  so  ;  instructive  fable  shall  teach 
me  what  your  tongues  conceal. 

1  he  earti)  stood  once  a  naked  lock ; 
when  behold,  a  friendly  band  of 
nymphs. trod  upon  tlie  virgin  sotl,  and 
courteous  genii  ollered  themselves  to 
adorn  the  naked  rock.  They  divided 
their  enjployment  among  each  other. 
Even  under  snow  and  amid  cold  un- 
seemly grasses,  mod/t^i  Humility  began 
and  wove  the  retiring  violet  Hope  fol- 
lowed her  and  tilled  with  cool mg  va- 
pours the  little  calix  of  tlie  retresliing 
Hyacinth  ;  these  succeeding  so  well, 
there  now  came  a  proud  and  pom- 
pous train  of  gaudy  iatr  ones  ;  the  tu- 
lip raised  ner  head  ;  the  narcissus 
looked  around  with  eyes  languiilung 
in  vain. 

Many  other  nymphs  and  goddesses 
busied  themselves  in  various  ways 
adorning  the  earth  and  tiiumptiing 
over  its  splendid  -  sliow. 

And  now  as  a  larger  portion^  of 
theif  works  and  their  own  joy  over 
theni  weie  faded,  Venus  addressed 
the  graces,  «*  And  why  do  you  delay, 
sisters  of  joy  r "  said  she,  "  arise  and 
w  eave  out  of  your  charms  too,  a  mor- 
tal and  visible  blossom.''  Ihey  des- 
cended to  the  earih,  and  Aglaia, 
the  grace  ot  innocenc-e,  formed  the 
lily  ;  I'haiia  and  Luphrosyne  weavcd 
with  sisterly  hand  the  llower  of  joy 
,and  of  love,  ihe  virgin  rose. 

Many  tlowers  of  tne  tield  and  of 
the  garden  envied  each  other;  the 
ro^e  and  the  liiy  eavied  none  and 
were  rnvied  by  all.  Sister- like  they 
bloom  together  upon  one  stem,  and 
adorn  eat h  other,  ihe  llower  of  in. 
nocence  heightens  the  charms  of  the 
bride  of  love  and  joy  :  for  sisler  graces 
have  wovei)  them  inseparably  together- 
lI 
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On  yout  checks  too,  *yc  '  maidens, 
bloom  lilies  and  rc^es  j  may  ineir 
creators  and  mistresses.  Innocence, 
Love  and  Joy,  inr  like  manner  attend 
you  united  and  inseparable. 
6.  .?/er/>. 

Among  the  innumerable  Genii  whom 
Jupiter'  had  created  to  amuse  and 
delight  the  short  lime  of  the  Ia*Mrious 
liVes  of  men,  was  found  also  dark 
SUep.  '*  To  what  purpoie  am  I  here," 
baid  he,  contempl  tt'mg  his  own  form, 
**  a^ortgst  my  more  splendid  and 
attractive  brothers?  How  melancholy 
do  I  appear  in  the  chorus  of  tiie 
sports,  the  joys  and  tlie    wanton  ca- 

rices  of  love!  What  boots  it  that 
am  desired  by  the  unhappy,  the 
burden  of  whose  sufterings.l  take 
away,  and  whom  I  relieve  by  gentle 
oblivion:  but  as  to  them  who  never 
tire,  who  know  nought  of  tjie  cares 
of  wretchedness,  the  circle  of  whose 
delights  I-  only  interrupt 

"  Thou  errest,"  said  the  fiather  of 
genii  and  men,  "  in  thy  dark  form 
wilt  thou  become  the  beloved  genius 
of  all  mankind,  for  dost  thou  not 
believe  that  joys  and  sports  fatigue  ? 
In  reality  they  tire  sooner  than  care 
and  wi'elchedness,  and  transform  them- 
>elves  for  the  satiated  in  bliss,  into 
vhe  most  wearisome  satiety." 

*'  Neither  shalt  thou  be  witlmut  de- 
lights," he  continued,  "  tl»ou~  shalt 
even  oft  surpass  aW  thy  brothers  in 
them."  With  these  words  he  pre- 
>rnted  to  liim  the  silver-grey  liom 
of  pleasant  dreams.  "  Scatter  out 
of  this,"  said  he,  "thy  see^*  of 
:;IumbeT,  and  the  happy  as  well  as 
imliappy  shall  love  and  wish  for  th^e 
more  than  for  all  thy  brothers.  Th^ 
ethereal  hopes,  the  k>vei  and  the  joys 
which  lie  m  it,  have  been  gathered 
by  thy  sisters  the  *f» races  witli  en- 
r.hanled  band  out  of  our  most  bliss* 
fal  gardens.  '1  he  ethereal  dew  which 
s  lines  upon  them,  will  auimale  with 
hig  own  wish,  every  one  whom  thou 
meanest  to  render  Iianpy  ;  and  as  the 
g0'lde>3  of  love  has  besprinkled  tht'm 
with  our  immortal  nectar;  hence  the 
delight  they  give  to  moitals  will  be 
more  graceful  and  delicate,  than  all 
tlie  poor  realities  which  the  earth 
can  altoid.*  Out  of  the  chorus  of  the 
mo  t  bhKimiHg  spoEts  and  joys,  they 
will  gladly  hasten  into  thy  arms  :  poets 


will  sing  thee,  dnd  in  tlieir  sonfn> 
strive  to  imitate  ttif  vncliantuient  of 
tliy  art :  even  the  innocent  mudeu 
will  wish  fbr  tliee^  and  thou  wilt  re^t 
on  her  'tyts,  •  a  sweet  and  bliiihjl 
deitv." 

i  he  complaint  of  sleep  was  chang- 
ed to  triumphant  thanks,  and  he  was 
united  uilh  f/ir  most  beautifui  of  tbe 
graces,  Pasilhea, 

For  tJie  Belfast  Montkiy  Magazine, 

D£SCRIPTI<W  OFTHE  ORKNEY  ISLAND?, 

H'ntten  in  Latin  by  Joseph  -ficn,  u 
native,  in  the  year  151?9. . 

THE  first  island  is  North  Rorndd- 
say:  To  tlie  north  it  is  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  and  occasions  frequent 
shipwrecks  to  theJ£nglish  and  other  ni. 
vigators:  it  is  about  four  miles  incir- 
cumference,  and  about  sixtv  firamkirk- 
wall.  The  people  are  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  divine  truths*  because  tliey  are 
seklom  mstrncted.  There  i^  great 
plenty  of  grain  here,  particularly  bar- 
ley and  oats.  In  winter  the  nibabttauts 
live  on  barley  bread,  ajid  in  summer^ 
on  small  fish  and  milk,  in  tbe  nor- 
theni  part  of  the  island,  very  large 
animals,  called  in  the  nattveJanguage 
jr<'/c/t/«^are  caught  in  hempen  nets;  tb«rc 
is  also  a  large  rock  caHed  Selchskerry, 
about  half  a  mile  from  land,  where  sea- 
fowl  haunt,  ajid  build  their  nests. 

In  this  rock  the  sea  monsters  just 
now  nwntioned  mount  lo  tlie  top  when 
the  sea  is  high,  but  when  it  falls  tbey 
sink  into  a  pit,  from  whence  they  can 
by  no  means  escape,  for  there  is  no 
passage;  tlk«  pea>ants  finding  theui 
entrapped,  colle<*t  about  tlie  rock;  the 
monsters  on  seeing  this  rash,««poD  theni 
open  moutiied,  attack  them  by  main 
fc)rce,  and  as  it  were  provoke  them  to 
the  combat.  If  the  lirst  of  ^these  mon- 
sters be  unhurt,  all  tlie  re^t  fall  upon 
the  mea  with  tlieir  Ueeth;  but  if  the 
first  be  killed,  the  others  take  to  tlighi, 
and  are  easily  caugijt.  I  ha\e  scea 
fifty  of  them  taken  tORelher.  * 

J  hey  h^ve  no  fuel  but  dried  sea- 
weeds and  turf,  which  sends  out  very 
little  light  in  the  lire ;  the  light  whkh 
they  use  in  winter  is  made  of  fishes' 
entrails ;  they  sometimes  make,  how- 
ever, an  excellent  lite  of  the  duag  of 
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their  cattle,  dried  in  the  sun.     Neither 
frogs  dormife,  o/ loads  exist  h^re ;  ^' 
a  shtp  cbantes  to  hriug  doruwct^,   they ' 
immediately  pensU  as  if  they  were  poi- 
wned. 

Sandaify  7, 

So<^Hed  as  it'tne  «uindy  i<»le,  because 
it  abounds  with  sand,  it'  is  about  two 
miles  distant  frnm  the  former:  this 
inland  h  about  twelve  miles  i»  l^n^^th, 
and  two  in  breadth.  'J  he  Kn^lishand 
(Termans  are  very  frequently  ship* 
wrecked  here,  in  a  part  towards  the 
ea-jt.  called  the  Star  of  ripeness. 

As  I  was  once  |>a*stiig  through  the 
i^lan<r,  and  fatigued,  I  betook  myself 
toa  chupch  eolled  Holy-cross,  where  L 
«w  in  a  cemetery  a  number  ot  huu)au 
h<^d8,  above  a  tboii^iand,  greater  than 
any  three  head^  o(  people  now  living, 
and  1  drew  some  teeth  out  of  the  gums,^ 
^*hlch  were  Jars^er  than  filberts.  I  was- 
very  much  surprize«l,  arhl  being  de- 
sirous of  gratifying  my  curiosity,  l  had 
recourse  to  an  old  nian,  Inmi  whom  t 
priquh'ed  what  bones  these  werv,  and 
why  they  remained  unburie(i  ?  lie  re- 
plie<i,  my  j-oii,  this  island  was  formerly 
subject  to  the  people  of  Ntronsay,  to 
vrhotn  we  paid  an  annuAl  tribute,"  that 
we  mjght  live  unmolested,  as  we  w^re 
an  unw  arlike  nation ;  at  length  we  were 
nearly  exh'austed  'by  the  pa\  ment,  and 
i^gan  to  consider  how  we  could  free 
cHirselves  from  it. 

J  hen  one  more  prttdent  than  the  re-t 
said ;  *'  the  day  ot  payment  is  at  hand  ; 
H  us  all  conceal  ourseKes  in  the 
church,  and  fall  upon  our  enemies 
unaware-c,  when  they  come,  so  that  not 
one  of  th*!m  escape" — to  this  all  a'.- 
*^*nted.  On  the  "hppori'ted  day,  the 
people  of  Stronsay,  with  their  wives, 
sons,  daughters,  servants,  friends,  and 
many  others,  having  weighed  anchor 
and  set  sail  witii  a  ifavourable  breeze, 
came  unarmed  to  our>hores,  where, 
alter  having  disembarked,  they  spent 
the  greater  part  of  the  day  in  clancing 
and  testiviiy.  In  the  mean  t^me  the  pef)- 
ple  of  Saudav,  we  wl;o  live  in  this 
i>.land,  rushecl  out,  and  being  provided 
with  suitable  weapons,  we  attacked 
them,  wiih  loud  sluuits  and  a  dreadful 
J>p:se,  and  put  thi-m  all  to  deatii. 
I'tius  y^^re  we  liberated,  and  we  never 
paid  tribute  since. 

Both  old  and  younsr,  in-  the  e  two 
j^imdi  are  so  much  alJQitted  with  vi*rr 


min,    that  thev  can  never  be  cured. 
Rabbits  are   plenty  here  in  summer,, 
and  ill  winter  become  so  tame  as  to  be 
caught  in  the  bouses.      'I'he  common 
people  uear  shoes  made  of  hides,  fas- 
tened witli  a  leather  strap,    called  in 
tiie  language  of  the  country,  RitRings. 
ifirnnsay,  3f, 
Stronsay,  or  Sdronsay,  is  so  called, 
as  if  the  hiriams*  isle.     'Iliis  island  is 
six  miles  in  length  and  four  in  breadth. 
K)r^  half  of  it  is  barren.     Some  of  the 
inhabitants  worship  a  god  called  1  ui- 
(las,    others  do  not.     '1  hey  have  great 
belief  ui  fairies,  and  say  tiiat  m«u  dying 
suddenly,    apt  mi  thtir  lije  until  them 
ajitr^.ards,  but  this  i  do  not  believe. 
PujHi  Stronsar/,  4. 
1-his  is  but  a  small  island  at  a  short 
distance  from  tlie  laht  mentioned,    itt 
itame   signifies    the     little     btronsav. 
'Ibere  ih  hut  one  inhabitant  here.    In 
the  middle  of  the  l^^land  is  a  lake. 
yiuakerrayy  5. 
Another  unadtivaied  island,  where 
tl>ere  ib  a  breed  oi  very  wdd  horses. 
ShapiiDtluiify  (j. 
fihapinshay,  the  shipping  Isle.     The 
people  living  here  are  very  impious: 
they  worshij)    the    fairies,    and  other 
wicked  beings;    it  is  about  six- miles 
in  length  and  two  in  hreadtlii    Thither 
How   the  seas  by  \vhich  sailord  enter 
Kirkw:JI. 

FJoerhnhne,  7.  . 
Thi<  island  is  now  uninllabited,  but 
the  nins  of  houses  and- marks  of  tillage 
are  siiU  visible,  and  also  a  chapel. 
The  lollowing  is  the  c*ause  of  its  ruin 
and  ticsolation.  Two  brothers  dwelt 
here,  the  one  a  believer,  the  other  an 
inlidel;  on  a  dispute  which  arose  be- 
tween them,  the  latter  accused  his 
brother  b<'fi»re  the  bi>hop,  of  cohabit- 
ing with  his  kinswoman ;  the  bisljop, 
when  he  had  cxaniitied  the  cause*  be- 
ing greatly  enraged,  banished  tiiem 
both.  'Iheir  wives,  on  quitting  the 
Island,  knell  down  and  cursed  it,  where- 
fore no  one  has  tided  it  to  tlie  present  \ 
day. 

ff'esiray,  8. 
Westray,  or  the  W  extern  isle,  is  the 
most  fertile  of  all  theOrcades:  some 
noble  families  dwell  here.  It  has  also 
an  excellent  fort  or  ca>tle,  but  it  Is  not 
yet  completely  finished.  The  people 
of  this  Island  having  had  an  engage* 
.ueut  with  the  Usj^S^^&6!^<=<i 
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an't  killed  to  a  man.  One,  however, 
remarkable  for  his  strength  aud  cou- 
rage, tought  for  a  long  time  after  his 
comrades  were  siain;  but  at  length 
his  legs  being  cut  off,  he  was  forced  to 
take  to  his  knees  while  the  battle  lasted. 
]n  this  island  there  is  a  very  high  moun- 
tain. 

Papa  ffcsiray,  9. 
Papa  Wcsiray  signifies  the  little  Wes- 
tern isle ;  it  is  subject  to  the  former 
isle,  and  equally  fertile  with  the  rest, 
'i'here  is  a  lake  in  the  very  centre  of 
this  island,  and  in  the  lake  ao  island  in 
which  is  one  little  kid. 

J'orcu/f  10. 
Faray,  the  pleasant  isle.  This  island 
is  very  suitable  for  cattle,  particularly 
cows,  which  feed  through  the  pastures 
with  great  melody ;  the  boys  here  sing 
aloi.g  with  the  cattle.  *\  he  whole  islaud 
abounds  with  grain  and  fishes. 

Ecktf,  11. 
'  Kday  was  formerly  the  richest  of  all 
the  northern  islands,  about  thiily  far- 
mers lived  in  it,    but  were  so  com- 
pletely   extirpated  by  some  Invaders, 
that  scarcely  one  is  left.    There  is  a 
great  abundance  of  all  things,   parti- 
cularly cattle.     The  men  very  often 
have  (jattles  with  great  sea  nioastf  rs. 
TJ)e  island  is  abput  ten  miles  in  circum- 
ference. *  , 
EgUschaif,  12. 
Egilschay,  tne  Kirk- isle,  is  one  mile 
in  icni^th  and  about  half  a   mjle  in 
brea<ith;    in  it  is  a  church  dedicated 
to  ^l.  Magnus,      'i  his  ^aint  was  born 
and  educated  during  hib  infancy  ht-re, 
and  gave  a  house  and  a  lut  of  ground 
to  his  nursf,    where  she  has    built  a 
cha|>cU   in  winch  she  made  a  chamber 
in  the  ground,   with  a  bed,   table  and 
seat,  and  othf  r  tilings  necessary  for  a 
house,  all  of  stone ;  the  lu)use  is  iu)w 
destiwed,    and  com  grows  over  the 
place  where  it  was,  but  the  furniture 
still  remains.  .  > . 
Rousay,  13. 
Konsay,  or  the  island  of  l^auland, 
Ih  a  large  island,  but  the  greatest  part 
of  it  is  uhcuUivated.     it  id  about  ejght 
miles  in  circumference,  and  has  some 
lofty  mountiiiu*,    where  fires  are  seen 
very  often  lighted  up  at  night  in  a  very 
woiiderful  manner,    without  tlie  assise 
tauceofmen.,    .                    ,    ,        ,    ,. 
ffdr,  14. 
Weir  is  a  <;maU  island,  dedicated  to 
\^  apostie  Pc  er^    It  is  so  skreened  by 


the  other  islands,  that  it  can  scarcely 
be  seen.  A  hu^e  giant  fonnerly  dwelt 
here,  the  remains  of  whose  boo^e  are 
yet  in  existence.  Some  say  that  this 
island  was  made  of  bt.  Magnuses  boat, 
when  he  was  escaping  tO  tme  i^aod  of 
Egilshay^ 

EnhaUow,  15. 

Enhallow,  the  holy  island,  is  very 
small ;  theantients  pretended  Uiat  if  ti;e 
corn  was  reaped  alter  sunset,  drops  oi 
blood  woidd  immediately  tiow  from  U.e 
stalks ;  ethers  say  that  if  a  horse  be 
tyed  up  here  at  sunset,  it  will  be  seen 
walking  at  liberty  all  night.  But  you 
may  easily  see  that  these  are  fictitious 
ancf  fabulous  stories. 

Garsay,  16. 

A  small  mount  rises  in  the  middle 
of  tills  island,    'i'he  husbandmen  inha- 
bit a  small  part  near  the  sea-shore. 
Davtsay,  17. 

In  this  island  there  is  no  hill ;  it  is 
the  most  temperate  of  all,  and  is  by 
some  called  Tempe.  '1  here  is  a  churcn 
in  this  island,  dedicated  to  the  Virgin 
Mary,  much  frequented  by  women. 
'I  he  women  here  are  barren,  and  if 
at  any  time  they  become  pregnant, 
they  ne\er  survive  the  parturition.  It 
is  said  that  their  eyebrows  sometimes 
drop  of!  in  the  course  of  an  lK>ur,  but 
aie  afterwards  restored.  This  L*lami  b 
two  miles  distant  from  Kirkwall. 
Pfftnonia,  18. 

Pomonia,  so  named,  as  if  the  middle 
of  the  apple,  because  it  lies  between 
the  noi1h  and  south  isles,  is  also  called 
Mainland.  It  contains  many  parishes, 
of  which  the  following  is  a  description: 
-  1) Unless t  or  the  ness  of  dieis.  1  his 
parish  was  formerly  woody,  and  infest- 
ed by  many  wild  animals;  but  the 
trees  were,  torn  up  by  the  roots  by  a 
Hood,  and  overwhelmed,  in  the  nor- 
tiiem  part  of  this  parish  is  a  natural 
rock  iu  the  ^sea,  to  the  top  of  which 
people  climb  on  their  hands  and  kneei 
\vith  great  diiTiculiy;  there  is  oo  it  a 
chapel  called  the  Bairns  of  (^rugh. 
Men,  botii  old  and  yuung,  boys,  and 
servants  witlK)ut  number,  flock  to- 
gether here  from  all-  the  islands,  and 
when  they  have  arrived,  they  ascend 
4he  rotk,  as  1  have  just  said,  bare- 
footed, and  pray4ng,  where  but  one 
at  a  iii2>e  can  come  to  the  chapel,  lu  it 
it  rhrre  is  a  pure  and  clear  fountain, 
whicji  indeed  is  trurv  wonderful.  There 
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the  men*  with  beut  knees  apd  uplifted 
hands,  doubting  the  posters  of  God, 
pray  to  the  Bairns  of  Qrugh»  with  many 
incantations,  throwing  stones  and  water 
behind  tlieir  backs,  aiid  xoiug  twice  or 
three  times  round  the  cbapei :  when 
their  prayers  are  done  thejr  return 
lioine,  satiisfied  that  their  desires  will 
be  grantt^.  They  do  not  worsliip  God 
here  in  purity. 

In  the  year  1506,  John  Stewart  laud- 
ed in  the  Orkneys,  and  discovered  a 
gold  mine  in  this  parish  ;  when  he  had 
loaded  two  ships,  and  was  preparing 
cargoes  for  others,  and  was  in  the 
niiue  with  the  workmen,  a  raven  cried 
out  three  times  with  a  loud  voice.  The 
leader,  and  some  others,  immediately 
came  out,  but  iiwt  were  left  behind, 
upon  whom  the  rock  fell  with  a  great 
crash,  destroying  those  within,  while 
the  rest  were  saved. 

^.  Andrew,  Thb  is  a  large  parish^ 
aboundinff  in  ^raiu;  there  is  nothing 
remarkable  recorded  concerning  it, 
except  what  befe^  a  very  celebrated 
man,  called  James  Sioclarei  who  lived 
here,  and  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
people  of  Caithness,  as  will  be  men- 
tioned hereafter.  This  noble  general 
bemg  taken,  ran  mad,  and  throwing 
himself  into  the  sea,  eixied  his  life  in 
this  melancholy  manner. 

Hotm  and  Paplay,  These  two  parishes 
are  united,  and  the  same  churcii  serves 
both.  Travellers  going  to  the  southern 
parts  are  ferried  across  from  hence. 
^St,  dlaus.  This  is  a  very  flourishiog 
and  beautiful  parish  ;  in  the  middle  of 
which  stands  a  town  named  KirkwaH, 
in  which  is  a  church  dedicated  to  St. 
Magnus.  Here  also  is  a  castle  ior- 
meriy  built  by  the  SiiKlares ;  also 
mother  church,  which  was  burned  tjo 
the  grouud  by  the  Knglish,  called  St. 
Uiautt's  Church,  where  malefactors  arc 
Qow  buried. 

The  women  here  are  much  addicted 
o  pleasure,  which  I  attribute  to  tlje 
ibandance  of  fish.  In  this  parisli  h  a 
-cry  loftj^  mountain,  called  Wibford, 
rhence  all  Pomona  and '  the  other 
staikis  are  visible:  It  is  a  sign  of  war 
oiong  the  Orcades,  when  the  foun- 
\u\  ip  its  summit  begiite  to  burst  forth. 
Frith  is  another  'parish,  where  o)  s- 
frs  are  caught  in  abundance. 

Sirtihouse.    In  thU  parish  is  a  large 
ike,  twenty-four  miles  in  circuit,    in 


a  segulchre  in  a  hillock  near  the  lake, 
were  found  the  bones  of  a  man,  join^ 
together,  fourteen  feet  long,  as  my 
author  says,  and  money  was.  found 
there  under  his  head.  I  myself  saw 
the  sepulchre.  In  the  same  place,  near 
a  hike,,.are4city  and  broad  stones,- 
about  a  sf^rar's  length  in  height,  em- 
closing  ^  circuit  of  about  half  a  mile. 

ill  i^ie  year  1527,  a -war  arose  be- 
tween the  people  of  Caithness  and  the 
Orkneys;     the    former   invaded    the 
it^iand  with  all  their  forces^  with  spears, 
darts,  arrows,  and  the  somid  of  trum- 
pets,    fiut,  while  these  things   were 
doing,  the  people  of  Pomonia  marched 
out  to  mi^et  them,  and  the  armies  join- 
ed on  a  rapu«tain  of  Ihis  parish  near 
HexwelL     The  iiiTaders  were  all  over- 
thrown and  slaughtered,   so  that  xM)t 
one  escaped.    The  Earl's  sepulchre  is 
still  to  be  seen  in  thai  place;  he  was. 
grandfather  to  the  present  co^U.    The  ■ 
people   ojf   Orkney  returned  in    tri« 
umph  to  Uie  city,  under  the  command 
of   James   Sinclare,     of    whom    we 
have  already  spoken.  The  plain  where  ; 
this  battle  was  fought  is  culled  Sym-* 
merdan. 

Orpher  is  another  parish,  affording 
a  good  harbour  for  fishermen. 

Sironmtss  has  an  excellent  harbour^ 
and  an  excellent  outlet  for  a  fleet  The 
French  and  Spaniards  oft^n  escape  teoi- 
pesfe  here,  as  no  wind^  can  injure  ,ves- 
sels  in  this  harbour.  This  port  is  called 
Calr^tane,  because  it  is  fortified  with 
stone.  Healthy  winds,  called  etesian, 
blow  here.  Here  also  is  ii  most  dan-  , 
gerous  bridge  to  travellers,  called  the 
bridge  of  Vaiih,  where  many  are  k>st. 

Sundwii  h  abounds  with  rabbits ;  it  is  . 
the  largest  of  all  the  parishes,  and  en- 
tirely cultivated. 

Birsa  is  called  a  barony^  in  It  is 
a  noble  palace,  where  tiie  king  of  the 
Orkneys  formerly  lived ;  but  when 
Julius  Caesar  governed  the  whole  world, 
he  uas  carried  by  force  to  Rome,  aiid 
his  kingdom  was  afterward^  subject  to 
the  Romans,  as  the  inscriplion  on  one 
stone  proves.  Ihe  king's  name  was 
Gavus. 

fJaray  is  another  parish,  where  ilierc 
are  a  set  of  most  worthless  drones* 
who  are  theiefo^e  called  the  sheep  of 
]  laray.  i  h-re  is  a  great  church,  ciedi- 
cated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  called  by  the 
comnaon  People  the  Lady^^^Jlif^; 
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concemin([  which  ^aoy  fables  are  told. 
Many  flock  hither  tram  *  the  '  olher 
i^aiith.  ' 

Beit,  attother  parish  where  whales 
cnt er  t'reel y.  It  enjoys  great  abuuiiaiicc 
of  corh.  '       ' 

^•RendaL  Thts  parish  was^  subject  to 
the  lord  of  Tuiliallon,  and  he  wa^  lotd 
of  it,  2^  hfS'htnisc  still  testifies. 

•The  kn^h  of  Pomonia,  froih  the 
Balms  of  Briighto  the  Brqgh  of  Birsay, 
c3ufains  sixteen  mites.  There  are' about 
fiVethonsand  men  capable  of  bearing 
arms  in  Pomonia,  and  as  -many  in  th« 
islander.  It  has  abundance  of^  barley 
And  oats;  the  mt^n  are  very  much 
addicted  to  drinV  and  liixury,  and  often 
qfuarrel  with  one  anotiier.  For  example, 
when  one  neighbour 'invites  another, 
if  the  guestf  be'not  filck  befipre  -he  de- 
parts, he  qriarrefs  with  hh  'host,  nntil 
ne  IS  sent  liome  drunk,  f  bh  is  also 
the  custom  in  the  i^andi  They  are 
very  crafty  and  cunning, '  and  use  a 
dialect  peed  liar  to  themselves: 
Copiihh^iv,  19. 
'Coprnshaw  is  a  small  islarid,  the 
first  which  is  f^een  by  those  sailing  to 
the  Orkneys.  One  famer' resides  on 
it.  It  has  ji  lofty  rock  towards  the 
east,  on  the  sidcii  of  which'  wild  fowl 
are  taken,  by  letting  down  boys  with 
ropes  from  the  sum n^i it.      ■  . 

*  .  South  R^nuldsdi/,  20.  '  ' 

*  South  Ronaidsay,  another  island, 
where  the  men  ai-e  vety  strong.  It  has 
a  temple  neanthe  sea  shore,  hi  whicn  is 
a'Very  hard  sionc,  commonly  called 
a 'Grey  Whin,  six  feet  long  and  four 
broad,'  in  which  is*  the  mark  of  two 
naked  feet,  -that  no  workmati  could 
hare  carved.  The  old  people  sky,' that 
a  ^Frenchman  having  been'  banished, 
frmn  his  country,  ■  embarked  on  board 
a  ship  as  an  asylum ;  b  jta  violent  storm 
arising,  the  vessel  was  wrecked;  he 
however,  leaping  on  the  back  of  a' 
sea-monster,  stood  there  humbly  pray- 
ing to  God,  and  Vowing  that  if  he  was 
carried  safe  to  land  he  would  build  a 
church  in  memory  of  his  preservation, 
dedicated  to  the' Virgin  Mary.  IJis 
praj-er  was  heard,  and  he  came  safe 
to  shore.  The  monster  by  whose  as- 
sistance he  was  preserved,  w;ls  after- 
wards changed  into  a  stone,  and  placed 
by  the  Frendimarf  in  the 'church,  where  - 
it  still  remains,  as  1  have  already  said. 


Lambkolme,  71. 

This  is  a'  v^i^  small,    barren  and 
uncultivated  i«rlf»,  in  which  great  nimi- 
bcfs  of  rabbits  are  klttetl  by  the  meu  of 
the  neighbouring  istauds. 
FLoiatj,  22. 

This  island  is  level  witb  the  sea,  and 
very  beaotVftil.  *  fn  it  are  the  rain^  of 
an  old  house,  which  some  call  a  church, 
others  ^  presbytery,  of  great  length, 
where  annual  assemblies  of  the  clergy 
were  held.  Three  monuments  are 
(greeted  here,  which  we  call  crosses. 
^  C^rcfT/,  23. 

Cavay,  or  the "  cheese  island,  noted 
for  its  excellent  cheese.  J  t  is  small, 
but  very  convenient  for  cattle  and  tree*;, 
on  account  of  it  being  sheltered  from 
the  winds.  There  is  on  it  one  houM: 
with  two  cottages. 

Faray,  24. 

Faray,  or  the  fair  island.  There  arc 
two  of  this  name,  the  other  is  near 
Siietland.  The  island  is  barren  and 
uncultivated,  but  ■  celebrated  for  il^ 
fishery.     ' 

*  Sownay  affords  a  safe  shelter  for  fo- 
reren  ships  and  lishennen.  Oats  and 
barley  grow  here,  though  the  soil  isvcrv 
sandy.  Not  far  from  Kirkness  is 
Braga^  well  known  to  mariners. 

'      '  ^l/ssai/,  2t). 

A  sandv,  barren    and   uncultivated 
island,     here  formerly  was  the  be>t 
land  ifi  all  the  Orkneys. 
Burray,  57. 

Burray,  or  the  Burge  island,  is  small 
but  abounding  in  barley. 
PTais,  2S. 

The  Pom onians  call  the  inhabitant? 
of  this  island  the  Lyairs  of '^Vais;  ihcj 
isliind  is  not.  large.  There  is  no  divi- 
sion between  lloiy  and  Wais,  it  is  one 
i^ifand  at  the  ebbing  of  the  tide. 
'  Hoy,  29. 

Here  is  a  very  lofty  mountain,  three 
miles  in  lieight,  to  tlie  top  of  which 
there  is  no  means  of  ascending,  also 
another  not  so  lofty.  Between  tiirM^ 
is  a  stone  worthy  oi*  notice;  it  is  very 
large  and  high,  and  is  said  to  have  beert 
sliajjed  by  a  giant  and  his  wife.  Ornj 
stone  is  a'chamber,  in  which  is  a  bed, 
very  ingeniously  made  *m  the  stoiie| 
by  the  man  and  woman;  dbring  tli^ 
time  of  their  sleeping  here  the  woina^ 
was  pregnant,  as  the  b^tone  testifies,   foi 
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that  part  of  the  bed  where  she  lay,  re- 
tms  iiuf  siiape  of  a  pregnant  woman. 
If  it  may  be  crediled,  birch  growi  ia 
in  this  island^  but  iK>t  in  tlie  others ; 
for  they  are  all  without  tree^.  Here 
are  wiute  bares,  which  are  hunted  \^'ith 
do^.  Id  it  is  also  abundance  of  birds 
calUHl  Leris«  dUo  of  li>]i  and  other 
kinds  of  fowl. 

it  contains  likewise  mines  of  gold, 
lead  and  iron,  and  many  other  valuable 
things. 

Gransay,30, 
A  sraall  island,  but  well-cultivated ; 
very  dangerous  for  ships. 
Sotttkatfy  31. 
Southay,  or  the  southern  island,  is 
now  uncidtivated,  but  formerly  abound- 
cd  with  cattle.     All  the  natives  ended 
their  lives  on  the  same  day.    This  is  ;io 
table,    but  a  real  fact  worthy  of  tlie 
notice  of  christians.     On  the  festival  of 
our  Saviour,  Jcnus  Christ,  as  they  had 
no  church  of  their  own,    they   were 
obliged  to  go  to  a  neighbouring  island ; 
and  having  embarked  in  a  bout,   botli 
old  and  young,  a  ^dden  storm  arose, 
;;nd  the  vessel  >unk  through  ihe  violence 
*.f  the  waves.     Upon  which  all  the  cat- 
tle in  the  islaiKi,  oxen,  sheep,  calves, 
suiiie,   dogs,   whelps,  and  every  other 
Jiving    creature,    plunged    themselves 
VI  ith  the  greatest  fury  mto  the  sea,  and 
w  ere  dwAvned,  since  which  time  no  one 
I>as  inhabited  the  i>land. 

DK  THE  HUSBANDRY  OF  THE  ORKNCYS, 

Taken  from  another  manuscript  uh" 
nfxtd  to  the  prectdin^. 

They  till  not  till  the  spring  of  th« 
fear,  and  as  they  till  j>o  they  sow  their 
}at».  'i'heir  plough  is  drawn  by  k>ur 
>ea^ts  going  side  by  side.  '1  he  caller, 
ir  driver,  goes  before  the  beasts  back- 
rards  with  a  whip.  1  he  holder  of  the 
I'ough  lies  on  with  his  side  on  the 
foiigli ;  the  coulter  aiul  tiie  t>ock  be 
ot  two  pound  in  weight ;  the  oxen  be 
oked  with  chealts,  and  haims  and 
reachenis,  winch  they  call  weassis, 
I  bo  it  they  have  honis.  'I  hey  sow  in 
creel  made  of  straw,  they  call'ane 
iSbie,  and  of  ane  liaudful  they  make 
II r  casats.  / 

Their  horses  live  on  bcar-clia£f,  and 
ow  exceeding  fat  on  the  same.  '1  hey 
«  very  little,  but  quick  and  tiery. 
he  men  here  keep  the  observations  of 
e  moon  in  so  far,  that  they  stall  their 
arts  at  the  waxing  of  the  moo&  a^u-m- 
5  they  grow  in  the  barrel. 


.  Their  calves  never  suck  their  ttio- 
thers.  ■  1  heir  corns  are  very  good,  U> 
wit,  here  and  oats.  They  are  handled 
only  by  the  men ;  the  women  neither 
shake  the  straw,  nor  yet  wmnow  the 
corn.  They  good  their  land  with  sea- 
ware,  and  hghily  midden  muck. 


To  tht  Editor  of  ihe  Belfast  Mai^ine. 

SIR, 

IT  is  with  great  sa^sfaction  that  I 
observe  the  pages  of  your  Maga- 
zine occasionally  occupied  with  plii* 
losophical  disquisitions,  on  subjects 
connected  with  the  arts  which  adorn 
human  life.  You  c*aimot  have  ti  noblef 
object  tlian  that  of  endeavouring  to 
introduce  improvements  into  the  seve- 
ral branches  of  uselul  science;  and 
attention  to  the  subject  will  justly  hi- 
title  you  to  tlie  thanks  of  a  judicious 
and  discerning  public. 

I  am  sensible,  that  every  thing 
connected  with  philosophy  and  the 
arts  has  been  so  fully  mvesttgated 
by  professional  men  of  the  brightest 
talents,  that  it  is  no  casy^  matter  lo 
discover  any  thing  entitled  to  the 
character  of  a  real  improvement;  and 
that  few  but  those  who  devote  their 
lives  to  the  study  of  nat\ire  ican  hoj)^ 
to  have  the  ment  of  raising  science 
to  a  higher  pitch  of  perfection.  But 
unquestionably  that  man  is  fairly  en- 
titled to  the  diaracter  of  a  philosopher, 
who  diligently    follows    the    footsteps 


of  those  that  have  successfully  applied 
themselves  to  the  invcNtigalion  o^  <tie 
phenomena  of  the  natural  and  moral 
worlds,  though  he  may  not  be  able, 
by  mounting  to  nobler  heights  in 
the  arduous  paths  of  science,  to  lay 
claim  to  the  highest  meed  of  literary 
renown,.  And  therefore  we  should  not 
abandon  philosophical  pursuits,  becau>e 
we  despair  of  equalling  those  who 
have  gone  before  us.  We  shouki 
endeavour  to  improve  otir  own  niinds^ 
by  the  labours  of  others,  'lo  obtain 
literary  tanie  is  the  hai>py  lot  but 
of  a  lew — to  make  some  progress  in  the 
several  branches  of  useful  and  connner- 
cial  learning,  is  in  the  power  ot  all. 

But  many  seem  to  have  no  natural 
taste  for  philosophical  subjects,  ai}d 
require  to  have  the  beauties  of  science 
pointed  out,  and  i^com  mended  to 
their  attention.  Your  correspoDdej>ts 
therefore  cannot  be  improperly  or 
unprofitabiy    employed,    >^hen    they 
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eodeaTour  to   present  to  the    view  of 
oyr  ingenious  countrymen,  sketches  of 
.the  philosophy  of  nature  in  an  agreeable 
and  engaging  form.    Such  pourt  payings 
of  Science,    even  though  imperfectly 
executed,  may  tend  to  excite  cunosity, 
to   i^se   youthful    genius   to    aspire 
after    hfgh   distinction,     and    to  pro- 
mote a  taste  for  those  studies,  wliich 
most  Contribute  to  the    improvement 
of  the    human   mind. — ^This  position 
seems  well  illastrated  by    the  eifect 
which  was  produced  on    tiie    public 
mind   and    taste    by    some    of    the 
writings  of  the    Bi:ihop*  of  Llandatf. 
It  is ,  well    known,    that  the  elegant 
Chemical    £s$ayi»  of  that  learned  and 
excellent  philosopher,  tended  to  iuspire 
ail  ranks  with  a  desire  of  making  in- 
quiries into   a    most    delighttul    ^nd* 
useful  branch  of^  natural   philosophy, 
jind  to  promote  a  taste  for   chemical 
researches  that  was  before  unknown. 
1  observe    in     your    Number    for 
February,  a  paper  on  the  subject  of 
specific    gravity,  in  which  the  author 
aesoribes  an  instrument  for  ascertaining 
specific  gravities  which   he  invented, 
and  gives    a    brief  account    of    the 
general    doctrine.       As    inquiries   of 
this   nature    are  interesting,  and  can- 
not be    supposed  familiar  to  many  of 
your  readers,   I  shall  claim  your  in- 
dulgence while    I  make  a  few  addi- 
tional observations,  with    a    view   of 
making  the  subject  as  plain  and  ui- 
telligible  as  possible. 

'I  lie  solution  of  the  problem  res- 
pecting King  iiiero's  crown  is  the 
lirst  discovery  which  was  made  res- 
pecting specitic  gravity.  As  it  forms 
a  very  good  explanatory  introduction 
to  tiie  general  doctrine,  I  shall  make 
no  apology  for  laying  some  account 
of  it  before  the  reader. 

Hiero  king  of  Syracuse  had  em- 
ployed a  goldsmith  to  make  him  a 
crown,  and  furnished  him  with  a 
wedge  of  pure  gold,  of  a  certain 
'weight,  for  that  purpose,  'llie  crown 
was  made,  and  the  weight'  of  it  found 
correct  Yet,  judging  by  the  colour 
of  the  metal,  liiero  suspected  that 
the  goldsmith  had  kept  back  part  of 
the  gold,  and  made  up  the  weight 
,by  alloying  the  crown  with  some 
less  valuable  metal.  But  the  king 
not  knowing  how  to  discover  whether 
bis  suspicMun  were  weii   fotmded  or 


not,  referred  the  matter  to  Archimdci, 
the  most  celebrated  geometrictao  of 
the  age.  As  the  subject  was  altogether 
new  to  him,  he  ^^-as  for  some  time 
unable  to  devise  any  raetliod  of  de- 
tecting the  imposition.  What  the 
philosopher  was  unable  to  accomplisi* 
by  laborious  study,  was  however  dis- 
covered by  means  of  an  acckkntal 
observation. 

It  happened,  one  day,  that  as  lie 
was  stepping  into  the  k>ath,   he   ob- 
served that    the    water   rose   in  the 
bath,  in  proportion  as  he  descended, 
and  was  im  mended  to  a  greater  depth. 
From  this  observation  he  took  a  hiot, 
with  which    he  was  so    much    trans- 
ported, that   he  jumped  out  of   tKc 
bat]),  and    ran  about    naked,    cryinc 
out,  in    an    extacy    of  joy,    I   have 
found  it!    I  have  found  itf    Hecoi}- 
cluded  instantly,  that    on    going  into 
the  bath,   he  had   raised    the   watef 
just  as  high  as  any  thing  else  would 
hisive  done,  that  was  exactly    Of   hi^ 
bulk:  and  consequently    consideriB|i 
that  any  other  b.ody  of  equal   weigh! 
but  of  less  bulk  than    hunself,  couki 
not  have  raised  the  water  so  high  id 
he    did,    he    immediately    told    tb^ 
kin^  he  had   discovered  «  method  oi 
solving  the  problem    respecling    HH 
adulteration  of  the  crown. — Th^  rood 
which  he  adopted    appears   to    haT< 
been  as  follows. — He  procured  a  bd 
of  pure  gold  and    another    of  stlvet 
exactly    of  equal    weight    with     tl^ 
crown,   and  sfrgued  thus — if  tte  crow 
be  altogether  gold,  it  will  be  exiicti 
of  equal  bulk  with  the  ball   of  goV< 
and      when     immersed     in      'wate^ 
will  raise  the    water   exactly    to  lii 
same  height    as   the    ball    when    in 
mersed :   but  if    it    were   wholly     < 
silver,  the  ball    of  silver  when     in 
mersed    would   raise   the    water     \ 
higher  than  Uie    crown    iminersedi 
and  therefore  if  Hie  crown  ooosr^. 
gold  and  silver   mixed    in  a    certs 
proportion^    it    will    when    innii»erN 
raise  the    water  less   high    iliao    | 
ball    of  silver    of  the    same     wei|>| 
and  higher    than  the    hall   <^    «>| 
for  gold    being »  the    heaviest     c5^ 
known  metals,  contains  greater  ^ei^ 
under  the  same    bulk  than  any    at) 
metal. — Accordingly  lie  detected  I 
adulteration,  byiindingthat  the  erti 
raised  the  water  higher^  on  ttx^m^rii 
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than  the  ball  4)f  gold,  though  not  so 
high  as  the  ball  of  siWer:  aad  by 
makiog  trials  with  different  metals, 
be  at  length  ascertained  the  quan- 
tity of  alloy  wbicb  the  crown  con- 
tuned. 

iU  indead  of  marking  the  Keightt 
to  which  the  masses  of  gold  and 
silver  raised  the  water  on  immersion, 
Archimedes  had  estimated  the^r  re- 
spective xoeigkti  when  immersed  in 
water,  he  would  have  been  able  to 
have  solved  the  problem  with  ^^reater 
ease  and  exactness.  For  a  solid  im- 
mersed in  a  fluid  loses  a  proportion 
of  its  weight  equal  to  the  weight  of 
the  quantity  of  fluid  displaced.  If  a 
body  be  weighed  in  air,  and  t  lien  in 
water,  the  equilibrium  of  the  balance 
is  instantly  destroyed  on  immersion* 
and  the  weight  which  restores  the 
equilibrium  is  equal  to  the  weight  of 
a  qoantilT  of  water  of  equal  bulk 
with  the  immersed  solid.  Inus,  if  a 
guinea  weigh,  in  air,  129  gnuns, 
and  if,  on  immersion,  it  requires 
7{  grains  added  to  it  to  restore  the 
equilibrium,  this  shows,  that  a  quan- 
tity of  water  equal  to  the  bulk  of  il 
guinea  weighs  7{  grains.  Isow  had 
Archimedes  weighed  in  water  the 
crown  and  p>1d  ball,  which  he  found 
of  equal  weiglit  in  air.  he  would  have 
found  that  on  immersion,  the  one  y^zi 
heavier  than  the  other,  'i'he  pure 
gold,  not  being  equal  in  bulk  to  the 
mixture  of  which  the  croy^n  was 
made,  would  have  displaced  a  less 
quantity  of  water,  and  of  course 
^fcould  have  lost  less  of  its  weight 
than  the  crown ;  and  it  would  thence 
have  been  apparent,  tliat  the  crown 
Inid  been  alloyed  with  some  metal 
of  inferior  value,  and  whose  specific 
gravity  was  less  than  that  of  pm-e 
gold. 

Specific  gravities  were  formerly  as- 
certained by  an  instrument  callrd 
the  hydrostatic  balance,  which  dif- 
fered  from- the  common  balance  only 
in  being:  of  very  nice  •construction, 
and  having  a  hook  at  the  bottom  of 
earh  scale,  on  which  small  weights 
might  be  hung  by  horse-hairs,  or 
siik  threads.  This  instrument  was  im- 
proved, by  appeoduig  to  one  end  of 
the  beam  a  glass  ball  for  ascertaining 
the  specific  gravity  of  fluids,   and  a 
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glass  bucket  for  ascertaining  that  of- 
solids.  But  latterly  the  form  of  the 
instrument  has  been  entirely  changed,  • 
by  the  attempts  of  various  ineeniou^ 
men,  to  reach  perfection.  Of  the- 
several  instruments  which  have  be^n 
contrived,  that  of  Mr.  Nicholson,  as 
improved  by  Mr.  Laurie  of  Glas<^w, 
appears  to  be  the  best.  It  is  termed 
hi/drometer,  and  can  very  convteiently 
be  empk>yed  lioth  f^r  fluids  and  sol  ids. 
The  instrument  at  first  consi^ed  sim- 
ply of  a  glass  ball,  to  which  a  small 
rod,  having  a  little  bucket  or  cup 
for  containing  weights  was  fixed  at 
top,  and  likewise  a  small  cup  for  the 
same  use  at  bottom.  One  defect  df 
this  instrument  was,  that  it  was  readily. 
overset  Toremedy  this  inconvenience, 
Mr.  Laurie  added  two  bars,  which 
extend  to  a  considerable  length  be- 
low the  body  of  the  instrument,  and 
which  by  bearing  weights,  in  a  small 
cup,  at  the  lowest  part,  throw  the 
center  of  gravity  so  low,  that  the 
instrument  always  remains  in  its  proper 
position.  Thi^  will  be  better  ap- 
prehended by  a  particular  deicriptioQ. 


A,  E,  is  a  glass  vessel  for  containinj^ 
^•ater  and  other  iln ids ;  1,0,1%  a 
small  metal  frame,  which  encomjas^Ci 
M  m 
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i\\t  gla«  vttsd,  A,  E,  and  has  the 
glass  ball  B,  conuccted  with  it,  by 
the  small  metal  rod  a,  c  ;  </,  is  a 
small  cup  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
frame,  for  containing  weights;  e,  h 
another  small  cup,  which  is  fastened 
to  the  glass  bull,  and  which  is  used 
for  the  same  purpose.  The  instmment 
is  so  coukructed,  that  1000  grains 
ptit  \fkXo  the  cup  rf,  shall  brinpj 
down  the  glass  bull  I),  till  the  rod 
/z,  c,  be  baU  immeised  in  the  standard 
fluid — viz.  distilled  water,  at  the  tem- 
perature of  6o'  Fahrenheit.  The  rod 
<?,  c,  is  graduated  by  experiments 
made  for  the  purpose,  so  as  to  cor- 
respond with  wcigtits  put  into  the 
cup  d. 

Let  it  be  supposed  now,  that  I 
want  to  know  the  specific  gravity  of 
zny  fluid.  I  pour  a  sufticient  qoantity 
of  it  into  the  vessel  A,  E,  iand  mark 
^Iie  point  of  the  rod  a,  c,  where 
the  fluid  strikes,  on  the  glass  ball 
being  immersed  in  it  1  his  determines 
immediately  the  ratio  of  spcciflc  gra- 
vity between  it  and  the  stanoard 
fluid.  Or,  put  into  the  cup  d  weights 
suflicieot  to  bring  the  rod  a,  c,  to 
the  pohit  at  which'  it  st^s,  when 
the  standard  fluid'  is  employed — 1  his 
determines  thoi  point  as  before.  Sup- 
pose 900  grains  prodtice  this  effect  ;— 
Ihe  ratio  is  as  900  to  1000— -1  hat  is 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid  is  9 
flic  standard  fluid  being  taken  as  1. 

But  let  it  be  required  to  determine 
the  specific  grav  ty  of  any  solid. 
Pour  distilled:  water  into  the  vessel 
A,  E ;  take  the  weights  out  of  the 
lower  sctfk  </,  and  put  in  th^  solid, 
whose  specific  gravity  is  required. 
Admit  that  the  solid  cmpkycd  is 
not  sufticient  to  bring  the  rod  «,  c, 
to  the  zero  point,  and  that  1  find 
100  grains  additional  are  necessary 
to  prod  lice  this  efl'ect:  this  determines 
that  the  absolute  weight  of  the  mass 
is  900  grains.  Take  now  the  sub- 
stance out  of  the  scale  d,  and  put  it 
into  the  scale  e,  it  loses  a  part  of 
\  its  weight,  which  of  course  is  the 
weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  of 
ecjual  bulk,  rul  weights  into  the 
lower  scale,  to  restore  the  equilibrium, 
then  tlie  proposition  is—.**  As  the 
loss  sustainea  is  to  the  absolute  we.iaht, 
so  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  fluid 
t9  that  of  the  solid.''--Thus,  a  guinea 


weighs  in  air  129  grains;  it  loses  HI 
water  7.25:  therefore  7.25:  129 ::  1.000; 
17.793,  the  specific  pavity  of  gold 
'J  he  meaning  of  whtch  is,  imX  I 
guinea  is  17.793  times  as  heavy  4 
its  bulk  of  water.  < 

By  the  hydrometer  I  can  likewise 
ascei  tain  the  exact  proportion  of  ro«tall 
in  any  compound.    Suppose  I  wish  t^ 
determine  how  much  alloy    there  i| 
in  a  guinea,  or  what  proportions  f| 
copper  and  pure  gold    there    are  il 
guinea- gokl.      By  experwient,  I   fim 
the    specific    gravity    of    gninea-goti 
to  be  17.793,   and    I   know,   \fy   th 
tables,    that    the   3|)ecrfic   gravity  dl 
fine  gold  is   19.637,  and  that  ot cop- 
per 8.843.    1  then  subtpct  the  bpe 
cific  gravity    of  copper  from  that  ol 
the  compound,  ami   the  specific  gn^ 
vity  of  the  compound  from    that  or 
gold — 1  he  first  remainder    shovrs  th^ 
bulk  of  gold,  and  the  latter  the  bulk 
of  copper,   in  the  whole  componnd— 
These  I  multiply  by    the   respective 
specific  gravities,    and   the    products 
Dhow    the   proportion  of  weights  of 
each  metal  in  the  compound. 

Irom    17.79-'^  specific  gravity  of  compoofld, 
take    8.843  spcciic  gnvUy  of  copper, 
'~%,9S0  bttik  of  gold  in  the  compound. 

and  from  19.637  apeclflc  gravfty  of  goM, 
t Akc    J  7.793  «pcc Ific  gravity  of  compound, 
1.844  Imlk  of  copper  In  tlic  compound. 


there    8.950  X  19.637  gives  175.75  ] 

golU, 

and     1.844X  B.84S  gives  l6^pfopottIon  of  coppo. 
Or  29  to  S  nearly. 

Thus  I  find  that  .in  guinea-gold, 
for  every  22  parts  of  pure  potd  there 
are  2  parts  of  copper.  'J'his  expcn- 
ment  may  be  extended  to  any  com- 
pound metal;  and  thus  it  will  be 
easy  to  determine,  whether  a  sus* 
pected  metal  be  genuine  or  counter- 
feit. 

I  sliall  conclude  this  pjper  by  re- 
marking, that  though  many  persons 
may  never  have  occasion  to  make 
experiments  respecting  specific  gravi- 
ties, yet  it  ipust  be  pleasant  for  all 
to  know  something  of  the  suhject. 
An  acquaintance  with  the  general 
doctrine  will  frequently  be  fouiitl 
seniceable  in  reading  and  in  ,  cod- 
.  vcrsation.  At  ail  events,  inquiric*ol 
this  nature  form  a  pleas'ing  and  useful 
exercise  for  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind*  A.  Z 
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For  the  Belfatt  Monthly  Magazine. 

WE  have  been  favoured  with  the 
sight  of  a  teUer  from  an  ollicer 
in  Portugal  to  his  relations  in  tins  coun- 
try, and  been  permitted  to  make  the 
/oliowing  interesting  extracts  from  it. 
We  doubt  not  but  it  will  prove  accepta- 
bleto  our  readers,  as  it  conveys  the  infor- 
uiatiou  in  so  neat  aud  lively  a  uianoer. 
Lvmirra,  March  %  1809. 
*'  I  bad  a  long  spell  of  the  compVaints 
wliich  are  so  prevalent  in  this  country, 
Juid  you  will  not  wonder  at  mv  beiiKf 
inapariicularly  good  huuKHir,  when  you 
l^ear  that  1  am  at  this  aK>meat  sitting, 
enjoving  as  a  coovalescrnt,  one  of  the 
loveliest  days  you  can  conceive;  my 
room  full  ot  geraniums,  in  full  blossonr; 
woodbine,  carnations,  &c ;  as  delightful 
a  view  as  vou  could  wish  of  the  whole 
country,  full  of  orange  groves  in  blos- 
som, olive  plantations,  vinevards,  &c. 
Could  1  convey,    bu  a  xvish,    those  I 
wish  for,  and  place  them  beside  me,  I 
should  have  nothing  left  to  desire,  and 
I  can  assure  you  Uiat  my  thouglits  are 
ottener  turned  on  the  fire-side  of  home, 
than  periiaps  a  soldier's  ought.     AN'e 
remain  here  in  as  much  tranquillity, 
and  hear  the  dilFerent  reports  of  the 
advance  of  the  French  with  as  much 
composure  as  if  it  were  none  of  our 
business  to  oppose  them ;  however,  we 
have  now  some  likelihood  of  advanc- 
ii>^;   our  bazgage  is  again  curtailed; 
niuJes  orderedto  be  provided  immedi- 
ately, and  1  hope  tliat  a  very  few  days 
^>U  see  us  in  motion^    Our  route  this 
time  will  be  different,  which  1  an)  glud 
&f,  as  it  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
ieeing  more  of  tlie  country.     A  man  h 
iow  will  be  dcliduful,    tne  weatl>er  is- 
M  wami  as  in  July,    and  the  spring 
Wy  far  advanced.     1  fancy  tiiere  is 
K)  doubt  that  tlie  French  are  auvancijig 
Jiree  columns,  making  in  all  thirty  or 
orty  thousand  men,  a  number  we  shall 
)e  more  than  a  Aiatch  for,  as.  General 
>heri)rooke  lias   brought   a  reintorce- 
aent,  and  we  have  now  upwards  of 
wenty  thousand  English  in  Portugal, 
^he  whole  army,    with  t!ie  exceptioij 
fa  few  regimentH  u  ho  garrison  Lisbon, 
re  in  cantonments,  ten  or  twHve  miles 
i^tance  from  it.      Did  1  tell  you  that 
had  been  at  that  sweet  place  C intra, 
fhere  1  passed  two  days  with  a  very 
leasant  paity,  rambling  about,    aiu} 
;eing  ail  tiie'  Mooribh  aud  Romao  aii-' 


tiquities,  with  sonje  very  ancient  con- 
vents?     One  of  i^e  latter  which   is 
perched  on  the  very,  top  of  the  highest 
rock  in  ^Lisbon,  has  a  very  beautiful 
altar  of  alabaster,  which  contains  (in 
^^  liat  1  believe  you  call  al-fresco)    tlio 
whole  history  of  our  Saviour's^utTerinqs, 
and  some  of  his  principal  actions,    'llio 
priest  who  blK>we4  i^  to  us,  put  a  light 
behind  it,  and  it  was  as  transparent  as 
glass.     1  also  went  to  see  the  pahice 
of  Calouse,  one  of  the  Prince  Regent'^ 
most  favourite  seats,  and  a  most  mag- 
nificent one  it  is.     VN  ill  you  believe  me 
when  I  assure  you,  that  tor  more  than 
a  mile  and  a  half  on  the  high  road  it 
is  bordered  with  geraniums,   roses  and 
myrtles ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  Fe* 
bruary  when  I  went  there,  those  Howers 
were  in  full  bloom.    Two  officers  join- 
ed us  a  few  days  since,  from  the  1st 
battalion,  which' is  in  Malta;  they  com- 
plain of  Malta  as  very  stupid  (juarters, 
on  account  of  the  seahon,  which  is  Lent, 
and  nothing  going  forward  but  prayen;, 
a  kind  of  pastime,  which,  as  my  cor- 
respondent expresses  himself,  the  heroes 
in  red  have  but  little  esprit  for.     With 
us,    or  at  least  while   we  were  in  Lis- 
bon, It  was  much  the  same.     Ueligious 
processions    superseded    opeius,     and 
most  ridiculous  things  they  are.    Fancy 
some  hundred  of  the  Ui  race  of  peo- 
ple here,  einployetl  in  carrying  images 
of  all  the  saints  m  the  calendar,  all  of 
tJiem,  but  the  len'.aleb  especially,  dress- 
ed out  in  the  mo^t  tawdry  .stvle,   as 
large  as  life;  and  faith  no  small  fjurdeu 
to  the  carriers,   who  labour  most  pite- 
ously  under  the  lopd.      'ihis  slkow  is 
attended  by  crowds  of   nobility    and 
gentry  of  both  soxes,   ^11  n?4rching  iri 
procession  through  tiie  principal  streets, 
and  what  is  really  wed  worth  seeing, 
is  the  number  of  very  beai|tiful  v^-omon, 
who  show  themselves  at  the  windows, 
and  in  tne  balconies,  elegantly  dressed, 
aiid  who  kneel  <lown  as  the  \\Q^i,  or 
the  images  of    their   favoufite    sauils 
pass.     1   liave  been  but  at  few  parties': 
di>t,  from  illness,  and  now  I  ?im  jisljamed 
to  go,  as  an  enormous  Portugueze  wig, 
((vcorates  or  rather  disfigures  my  poor 
i)ob,  which  I  was  obliged  to  shave  alter 
niy  long  confinement,  as  my  hair  wa« 
tuiiibling  oA*.      1   otten  tliink   what  a 
prize  my  head,  or  at  least  the  cover* 
mg  of  it  will  be  to  sume  bald  Frenrh- 
nian,  who  may  chance  to  li^tyck  It  off. 
♦*1  hope  to  write  ^^mm^^^^^^li^ 
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letter  from  tlie  frontiers.  The  good 
people  here  do  not  seem  quite  as 
secure  of  our  triumph  over  the  French, 
as  we  vain  fellows  do;  at  least,  they 
are  taking  prudent  precautions  to  en- 
sure a  retreat  to  the  Brazils. 

'*  I  had  contracied  an  intimacy  with  t 
Tery  learned  and  gentlcraan-l  ike  French 
prole&sor,  attlje  Convent  of  St.Viucent*s 
(onet>f  the  finest,  by  the  bye,  in  Portu- 
j;al)  they  have  a  very  elegant  library, 
immensely  large,  and  full  of  tbe  racesfe 
aond  most  valuable  books,  where  1  used 
to  pass  many  a  pleasant  hour.  What 
vras  my  surprise  on  going  there  one 
day,  after  a  turtnight's  absence,  while 
1  was  ill,  to  find  every  thing  packed 
up^  and  ready  to  senci  aboard  a  ship,  , 
those  prudent'  monks  had  hifed  to  con- 
vey them  at  a  mpment's  warntpg  to  the 
Brazils.'  It  is  the  same  in  every  private 
and  public  place.  Every  thmg  of 
value  is  removed,  or  ready  to  be  so. 
1  think  tha^  fcr  this  once  if  the  French 
do  beat  us  (which  in  my  humbte  opinion 
is  impfMitible)  they  vyill  find  little  worth 
plundering  in  Portugal.  The  <;hapels 
are' already  pretty  well  stript,  and  aH 
the  principal  merchants  a^e  prepared 
lo  set  off  at  a  moment's  wahiinfz» 

•'You  have  no* doubt  heard,  that 
General  Beresford  is  made  afield  mar- 
shal here  to  instruct  and  organize  the 
Pdrtugueze  troops.  I  shall  take  the 
liberty  of  sending  you  what  i  hope 
^ou  have  not  before  read,  and  u hat  is 
HI  my  opinion  a  very  beautifpi  extract 
on  the  death  of  Lord  Nelson.  1  know 
my  father  and  m<>ther  will  read  it  with 
great  pleas'tire,  a  thought  that  gives  m<^ 
no  small  degree  of  the  samjc  Sensation." 

**OS  LORD  nelson's  DEATH. 

"Still  it  is  impossible  to  retlect  upon 
the  great  victory  which  that  gallant  hero 
purchased  for  us  with  his  litie,  without 
leeling  a  mixed  emotion  of  jby  and  sor- 
row, of  mourning  and  triumph.  The 
glnrtj  and  the  calawiiy,  like  the  angeU 
of  Mercy  and  Afllfclion  travelled  tolge- 
thf  r.  ^' 

"At  vbat  period  was  that  victory 
achieved  I  how  seasonable!  how  well 
tuned'  Whilst  on  the  Continent,  U 
wretched  and  incapable  generaF,*  had 
without  a  hatile,  surrendertjd  himself 
.alive  into  the  hands  '6i  Buonaparte, 
our  English  heio,  once  more,  and  for 

^  General  Mack* 


the  last  time  fought  and  coiiqoered  the 
united  foes  of  his  country.  Hut.  be  fell 
in  the  meridian  of  his  fame,  and  one 
moment  made  bim  immortal  in  haih 
worlds. 

•*  His  career  of  services  had  been  long, 
ba^  it  was  in  the  middle  of  the  last  war 
tliat  he  burst  upon  the  public  eye  as  a 
luminary  of  the  first  magnitude. 

'*At  the  battle  of  Abwikir,  herwe 
like  the  sun  in  the  east,  and  like  die 
sun  too»  after  a  summer's  day  ot  glorv, 
he  set  in  tlie  west  at  the  ba*tle  of  Tra- 
fiilgar,  leaving  tbe  oceiM)  ^  a  Maze  » 
he  ?vent  down,  and  in  darkness  when 
he  had  descended. 

**  In  ages  tp  come,  when  the  strwrr 
who  y tsUs  this  island,  shall  inauiie  fur 
th^  monument  of  NeUon,  the  answer 
will  be— <<  Bchoid  hU  conaUry  xokidi  k 
saved:'  ' 

To  the  Editor  qftlie  Belfast  Magnim. 
srR,  — — 

EliRMlT  me  to  reply  to  "Far- 
mer." (see  your  Magazine  for 
rch  1809,  page  193,  No.  8)  That 
writer  says,  «'  the  statement  te  feirly 
ma<lc  on  one  acre  in  the  drill,  or  Kitber 
bank-mode,  and  one  a^rc  in  the  lazy- 
t)ed  way."  Now  1  contend  this  is  net 
the  case;  let  the  rejuler  determioe. 
The  charges  on  one  acre  in  the  drill 
way,  are  stated  at  3/.  8*.  lid,  (mdud- 
mg'  forty  loads  of  dung,  2/.  Ss,  Ad.) 
The  charges  on  one  acre  in  the  lazy- 
bed  mode,  are  stated  at  23L  I3i.  4d 
(including  three  hundred  and  tweMn 
loads  of  dung,  17/.6#.  8d,)  Is  there  not 
in  the  latter  case,  charged  for  dong 
eight  times  Vkf  sum,  and  Quantity  cbara- 
e<l  for  it  in  the  former  ?  i  o  nave  made 
the  comparison  "  fair,"  the  dyng  ki 
each  process  should  have  been  alike  m 
quality  and  expense,  unless  it  be  tni»*, 
tliat  in  order  to  raise  a;  lazy-bed  crop 
of  potatoes,  expeeding  a  drilled  one, 
onlff  two  barr^,  eight  times  the  dung 
and  se«*d  be  required ;  also,  that  nior* 
than  seven  tjmes  tlie  expense  hi  laboui 
is  re<|uisitc,  and  that  the  benefit  to  iht 
succeeding  crops  b  eqwJL  Wbatcvn 
may  be  the  opmipn  on  the  quantity 
and  expense  of  dung,  seed,  and  labour, 
nquisiie  for  each  process;  it  willno( 
be'  contended,  1  presume,  that  fort) 
loads  of  dung  will  t>e  as  brneAciri  t( 
the  succeeding  crops  as  three  handrrc 
aiid  twenty' Icjsids;  the  txcfsn  oo^V 
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go  to  tfae  credit  of  that  process,  to 
vfaicb  the  greater  quantity  was  appli- 
ed. There  is  another  circttmstaoce 
which  makes  the  statement  in  question 
not  fairly  comparable ;  viz.  that  as  the 
ploughing  and  harrowiog  of  the  drill  crop 
are  noi  charged,  because,  '*they  would 
be  given  the  hnd  had  it  been  a  fal- 
low ;*'  for  the  same  reason,  the  lazy* 
bed  mode  should  have  been  charaed 
only  with  whatever  expense  was  be- 
stowed on  it  in  labour  for  the  potatoes, 
more  than  would  have  been  bestowed 
had  it  been  a  fallow.  How  the  Far- 
mer could  make  such  a  mistake  as  to 
imagine  that  the  last  statement  was  a 
iair  one  tor  on^  acret  i  am  at  a  loss 
to  conjecture;  perhaps  it  arose  from 
bis  taking  it  for  granted  that  it  was  so, 
because  the  author  expi^ssly  says  "  be 
has  given  it  tor  one  acre  only ;"  I  also 
might  have  been  deceived  by  this  as- 
«mioo,  had  (  not  observed  in  the  ne-jr^ 
lintt,  the  words,  "here  we  have  eight 
uteres  highly  dressed  for  a  subsequent 
crop.''  it  is  true,  he  says,  "  with  the 
same  quantity  of  dung  as  the  one 
acre,"  it  i«,  however,  a  fact,  that  he 
\\isi  charged  eight  times  the  quantity." 
Certainly,  no  person  who  Is  acquainted 
with  the  expense  of  planting  potatoes 
with  the  spade,  can  think  (hat  eisht  acres 
couki  be  done  in  tliat  way  for  21,  3s.  44* 
J  am  in  doubt  whether  one  acre  be  done 
generally  for  that  sum,  indeed  I  am 
inclined  to  think  the  expenses  on  the 
drill  method  are  also  underrated.  You 
lave  the  *«  Farmer's,''  and  my  opinion  on, 
anonymous  commuuitatipns,  and  you 
will,  1  have  no  doubt,  '-'know  what 
value  to'set  upon  them,"  and  while  1 
acknowledge  that,  "  the  yalue  of  com- 
Dmnkiations  ought  to  be  estimated  by 
tiie  importance  of  the  subjects,  and  the 
soundness  of  the  reasoning  employ- 
ed, and  not  by  the  name  of  the 
^uthor,"    I  liope  I    may  be  allowed 


to  entertain  th«  ophiion  tbaL  iiniifi- 
portmU  subjects,  and  unsound  reason- 
ing are  more  likely  to  come  firom  the 
anonymous  writer,  than  from  him 
who  gives  his  name;  for  this  plain 
reason,  that  the  latter  will  be  more 
wary,  as  be  mtw  lose  his  reputation 
as  well  as  have  his  feelings  wounded, 
while  the  former  can  sustain  only 
one  of  tliQse  mortifications.  On  sub- 
jects of  agriculture,  the  name  and  place 
of  abode  of  a  writer  are  particularly 
useful,  the  farmer  who  is  about 
adopting  any  system  recommended, 
wants  to  be  satisfied  in  a  tlK>usaud 
particulars,  which  the  author  may  nut 
nave  noticed ;  many  <^  your  readers 
wbo  would  ride  miles  for  such  in- 
formation, would  not  put  pen  to 
paper  to  obtain  it ;  more  value  would 
be  set  on  five  minutes'  conversation 
with  the  person  reconunending  any 
system,  than  on  volumes  of  book-in- 
formatk>n;  in  sayipg  thb  I  take  it 
for  granted  "  book-forming"  is  esteem- 
ed in  this  country,  as  little  as  it  is  in 
England.  Althouj^h  «*  The  Farmer's 
Magazine,  principally  composed  of 
anonymous  pieces,  it  held  in  great 
estimation,  and  has  materially  served 
the  cause  of  agriculture,"  it  does  not 
follow  that  it  would  not  have  been 
in  higher  estimation,  and  have  siill 
more  served  the  cause  of  agriculture, 
bad  it  not  contained  so  many  anony- 
mous communications.  Lest  the  "Far- 
mei^'  should  tancy  1  am  a  favourer 
of  the  lazy- bed  mode,  in  preterence 
to  tiie  drill  one,  I  assure  him  1  am 
not;  it  will  not  be  easy  to  bring  an 
£ngli<ihman  to  prefer  the  former,  at 
least  if  proiit  be  his  object;  but  i  tind 
the  prevailing  opinion  is,  that  if  the 
palate  only  be  consulted ;  tiie  lazy-bed 
mode  should  be  practised.  I  am  Sir, 
vour.  obedient  sexN ant,  Wm.  Oooch. 
Castie- Upton,  j4i>rUl8i)9. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKFICHES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PERSON^. 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast  Magazine. 


SIR, 

As  the  rrfJ^  of  BoYSE,  the  poet, 
may  not  happen  to  be  univer- 
^lly  known,  and  as  the  detail  ot  the 
«Tors  of  his  life,  and  the  consequences 
attendant  on  them,  may  probably  be 


-an  useful  caution  somewhere,  I  hopf! 
you  will  allow  theiji  a  place  in  your 
valuable  Miscellany.       1  am,  hir, 

'^'our  coustant  reader,    W. 
Newrp,  Dec.  10,  1808. 

Samuel  Boyse,  was  the  son  of  Jo- 
seph Boyse,    a  rcsj)ectablc  dbscut|?^ 
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clergyman,  who  resided  in  Dublin 
at  the  comineiiceinent  of  the  laad 
century*  and  was  during  tliat  period 
mucJi  celebrated  for  the  controversy 
he  carried  on  with  King,  the  then  Arch* 
bishop  of  Dubliu>  on  episcopal  autho- 
rity* llie  son,  Samuel,  ihe  subject 
of  this  memoir,  was  born  in  the  me* 
tropoHs,  m  the  year  1708,  where,  under 
the  protection  cJ  his  father,  he  received 
the  rudiments  of  hi:i  education,  and  at 
the  age  of  eighteen  was  sent  to  Scot- 
land, to  quality  him,  as  it  is  to  be  pre« 
sumed,  for  the  same  profession  adopted 
by  his  father.  Unhappily  for  young 
Boyse,  he  had  not  been  a  year  in  Scot* 
land,  when  he  was  inveigled  into  a 
matrimonial  connection  wtth  the  dau^- 
ter  of  an  humble  tradesman  in  the  city 
of  Glasgow,  by  iijrhich,  in  the  fir^t  !»• 
stance,  he  was  completely  disqualified 
from  pursuing  hia  necessary  studies  in 
any  of  the  uniTcrsities.  To  add  to  the 
dimculties  of  his  situation,  by  the  pro- 
fligacy and  extravagance  of  his  wife, 
aiid  her  sister,  who  lived  with  them, 
he  soon  became  so  involved  in  his  cir-. 
cumstances,  as  to  be  obliged  to  quit 
Scotland  abruptly,  and  again  to  seek 
the  asylum  aSfforded  to  him  by  his 
lather,  whither  he  was  accompanied 
by  his  wife  and  his  sister-in-law.  It  b 
natural  to  supiHise,  that  between  a 
man,  such  as  the  elder  Boyse  is  re- 
presented to  bavelieeii,  and  such  per- 
sons as  those  who  accompanied  his 
bon  from  Scotland,  there  couid  exist 
but  little  harmony ;  but  such  was  tlic 
fimolicity  of  tlie  one,  and  the  refined 
duplicity  of  the  otlier,  thai  no  circum- 
stances,* however  glaring,  were  suffi- 
cient, to  open  the  e^es  of  old  Boyse. 
His  arl'ection  to  his  son  and  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law continued  undiminished  till 
his  death,  though  he  liad  disposed  of  a 
paternal  proj>erty  in  ^  orkshire,  to  su|>- 
porl  their  extravagance,  and  was  in  his 
list  illness  indebted  to  the  good-nature 
pf  his  congregation  for  the  common 
lieci'^saries  ol  lil'e,  and  at  his  death 
was  buried  at  their  expense. 

Alter  this  pi-riod,  f«*w  traces  of  Sa- 
muel's lite  vonh  noticing  are  to  be 
met  with,  till  the  year  1731,  when  he 
emerged  from  his  obscurity,  and  at- 
tracted the  notice  of  many  of  the  lite- 
rary characters  in  Scotland  (to  which 
place  he  had  returned)  by  the  publi- 
I  atlou  of  a  ^mall  volume  of  poems^ 


and  which  be  dedicated  to  tbe  Coun- 
tess of  Eglenton,  a  woman  of  rdioet^  { 
taste,  a  general  patroness  of  literature, 
and  a  steady  and  cordial  friend  to  Boy^, 
during  bis  residence  in  Scotland.  Could 
the  favourable  reception  of  these  eiTu- 
sions  of  his  genius  have  operated  iit 
correcting  the  errors  cf  his  system  d 
life,  he  might  have  bid  fair  to  b^vc 
reckoned  the  more  valuable  menioers 
of  society  amongst  his  friends,  as  wc 
find  that  even  with  all  his  protligacy 
he  contrived  to  secure  the  patronage 
of  some  of  tlie  first  characters  in  tiic 
khigdom.  On  the  death  of  Lady  Stor- 
niont  he  drew  the  attention -ot  Lord 
Stormont  by  the  publication  of  an  ele- 
Rant  cony  of  verses  in  praise  of  tiie 
deceased,  entitled  1?re  Tears  of  Htc 
Mitses.  Unlikte  many  elegies  of  the 
same  stamp,  it  possessed  one  qoalid- 
cation  seldom  fotfnd — Iruth.  As  Lady 
Stormont  was  a  female  of  unusual  en- 
dowments, and  a  generous  patrone>> 
of  poetical  merit,  Hovse  was  liberally 
rert  arded  for  this  well-merited  tribute 
of  praise;  and  was  likewise  by  this 
means  recotn mended  to  the  notice  of 
the  Dutchess  of  Gordon.  This  lady 
was  so  deeply  interested  in  £ivoor  of 
Boy^e,  that  she  undertcok  to  pro- 
cure him  a  civil  employment,  and  for 
this  purpose  furnished  him  with  a  re- 
commendatory letter  to  one  of  tbe 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  asaperwu 
qualified  to  fill  a  situation  at  titat  time 
vacant.  Of  ihiri  letter,  liowfver,  he 
made  no  advantage,  as,  from  a  thought- 
lesbuess  which  attended  ail  his  actions, 
be  neglected  to  prcoeiit  it  till  the 
application  was  too  late  to  enabit) 
the  Commissioner  to  grant  the  request 
which  it  contained.  A  repetition  ot 
such  conduct,  together  with  bis  ge- 
neral irregularity  of  life,  soon  brought 
him  into  universal  contempt,  and  wea- 
ried tlie  friendsliip  even  of  those  wlio 
were  the  warmest  admirers  of  his  po- 
etical talent  At  length  finding  it  im- 
possible to  remain  any  longer  in  Kdin- 
burgh,  he  took  the  resolution  of  trying 
his  fortune  in  London.  On  this  occa- 
sion, the  Dutchess  of  Gordon,  and 
Ix>rd  Stormont,  once  more  interested 
tiien>8(*lves  in  his  favour,  and  funu>hed 
him  with  uilroduciory  letters  to  Mr. 
Pope,  and  some  persons  of  the  first 
respectability  in  Kngland:  with  thoe 
rccommeUilaiions  he  privately  decan:^*^ 
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eci  from  Edinburgh,  totiToid  the  im- 
portunity of  his  creditors.  On  his  ar- 
rival ill  London,  he  went  to  Twicken- 
ham to  deliver  the  letter-i  of  introduc- 
tion to  Pope ;  but  as  he  happened  not 
to  be  at  home  at  the  time,  Boyse  abaji- 
doned  the  idea  of  making  a  second  ap- 
plication ;  and  in  this  manner  he  relin- 
quished the  advantages  he  mi^ht  other- 
wise have  reaped  from  the  kmdness  of 
his  fheods  in  Kdinburgii.  Thus  shut 
oQt  from  respectable  society,  he  sunk 
into  that  mode  of  life  to  which  he  liad 
a  natural  propensity.  He  frequented 
the  society  of  none  but  the  lowest  dregs 
of  the  people,  and  never  showed  any 
inclination  to  renew  his  acquaintance 
with  those  who  could  be  of  service  to 
him,  unless  when  stim^aled  to  it  by 
severity  of  distress;  his  applications, 
howcTer,  were  always  made  by  letters, 
penned  in  the  most  abject  terras ;  and 
what  he  acquired  by  his  mendicaot 
epistles,  was  sp^t  in  the  next  cavern, 
where  he  generally  ordered  the  most 
delicious  viands  and  the  most  expensive 
wines,  which  he  enioyed  by  himself, 
at  the  moment  that  his  wife  and  unfor- 
tunate otfiipring  were  perishing  of  want ! 

A  life  like  Boyse*s,  -supported  by 
eleemosinary  means,  'and  these-  too 
irregularly  bupplied,  could  scarcely  be 
iup posed  to  have  promised  a  length  of 
^ears;  in  fact,  at  his  thirty-second  year, 
ie  was  reduced  to  tlie  lowest  ebb  of 
listress,  witliout  heallli,  confined  to 
\ih  bed,  with  scarcely  any  covering, 
ncf  depending  tor  subsistence  on  the 
isual  means  he  iiad  recourse  to  in  his 
iifficulties,  writing  letters  to  his  friends. 
n  the  usual  siile  of  abjrct  supplication. 
during  this  interval  ot  miseraole  exist- 
lYce,  which  continued  for  bi\  weeks, 
e  oo(  asionaily  found  employment  in 
he  Magazines,  and  during  the^e  mo* 
leiits  of  occupation  his  whole  figure 
nd  situation  was  truly  hciiculous,  could 
e  forget  the  miseries  attending  it,  for 
henever  he  prejjared  himself  for  his 
isk,  he  sat  upright  in  his  bed,  wrapt 
imself  up  in  his  blanket  (the  only  co- 
ering  or  clothing  he  was  at  that  time 
uttter  of)  andthnisting  his  arm  dirough 
hole  made  for  the  purpose,  and  placing 
\e  paper  on>  his  Knee,  lie  scxibbled 
hatever  his  fancy  diclated.  At  length 
?  was  relieved  from  this  state  of  dis- 
ess,  by  the  compassionate  interference 
r  a  gentleoiaDi  who  took  ^is  clothes 


o^tof  the  pawQ-bfoke^s;  and  enabled 
hkn  to  appear  once  more  in  public. 
(o  the  year  1745,  his  wife  died,  while 
he  was  at  Reading,  compir^g  a  review. 
of  .the  principal  transactions  of  that 
period,  including  an  account  of  the  re- 
bellion. This  event  seemed  to  have 
had  a  salutary  effect  upon  his  habiis 
of  life,  as  he  t>ecame  more  systematic 
in  hb  conduct,  and  seemed  determined 
to  abjure  all  his  profligate  habits ;  he 
evea  appears  to  liave  chosen  a  rank  in 
life  for  himself,  to  which  be  intended 
to  limit  all  his  desires,  as  he  now 
chose  a  wife  from  the  lowest  ranks  of 
society,  but  one,  who  from  her  uuiet 
demeanor,  and  regular  habits,  \i  as  like. 
ly  to  be  a  companion  the  best  suited 
to  his  cnrcumstances  and  situatiou.  1 1  is 
habits  became  more  regular,  tiie  em- 

e>yment  of  his  time  was  arranged 
nceforward  in  a  mure  systematic  and 
useful  manner,  in  writing  for  support,- 
and  endeavouring  by  exercise  to  re- 
store a  consti^uibn  shattered  by  disease 
and  early  dissipation .  He  had  indeed 
proceeded  so  steadily  in  this  plan  of 
reformation,  that  tliose  few  friends 
whom  compassion  had  still  retained  in 
his  lervke,  began  to  entertain  the 
mostsanguiiiehopcs,  that  the  brilliancy 
of  hi'i  genius  had  still  a  chance  of  en- 
tertaining by  its  wit,  and  improving  by 
its  information ;  but  all  tlieir  hopes 
were  soon  blasted ;  his  constitution  had 
sutfered  too  much  from  the  irregular i- 
ties  of  twenty  years,  to  pve  any  well- 
grounded  prospect  of  existence  lasting 
much  longer,  and  after  lingering  for  a 
few  months,  he  expired  in  his 39th  year, 
in  the  May  of  1747,  in  a  wretched 
garret  near  Slioc-lane,  and  before  a 
collection  could  be  made  to  defray 
the  expense  of  giving  his  bcnly  a  de- 
cent interment,  it  was  hurr.ed  awav 
by  the  parish  oOicers,  and  burled 
without  ceremony. 

Boyse*s  appearance  and  manners  were 
by  no  means  prejiossessing;  to  a  clowii- 
ishness  of  aspect  and  countenance,  he 
added  an  inelegance  of  aiidress,  that 
made  him  shim  those  ranks  in  society, 
to  which,  from  the  pre-eminence  of  Kis 
genius,  he  had  otherwise  a  ri^ht  to 
aspire.  To  thb  perhaps  might  be  at- 
tributed his  prejudice  in  favour  of  low 
society,  rather  than  to  any  natural  iir- 
clination.  He  felt,  and  ^elingty  too. 
the  consequence  attached  to  a  pleas- 
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ing  addrHb  mi  «pp«trftnce,  and  never 
cared  to  exhibit  him^ielf  to  those  whose 
fevour  he  wished  to  conciliate,  except 
throuffh  a  medium  that  could  not  ex- 
.cite  then-  prejudices.  Hence  it  was 
that  his  applications  to  the  great  were 
uniformly  made  by  letter ;  and  as  he 
was  naturally  social  (except  in  the  nM>- 
ment  of  gratifying  his  eluttony)  he  fell 
into  that  society  where  he  was  liable  to 
feel  no  restraint. 

His  publications  are  numerous,  and 
are  written  with  so  much  taste,  and  so 
much  in  the  true  spirit  of  |K)etry,  that 
it  may  well  be  a  matter  of  surprize 
they  have  not  long  since  been  publish- , 
ed.  His  more  considerable  produc- 
tions, ai;d  the  times  of  their  publica- 
tion are  as  follow: 
A  Poem  on  Liberty,  wh}<?h  was 

printed  in  tht- Dublin  Jourual,  in  1726 
The  Tabula  Cebeiis  ditto. 

The  Tears  of  the  Muses  Edin.  I73< 

iklbion*8Triaitiph  Loiid.  1743 

Translation  of  Fenelou*s  Ex- 

isience  of  a  God.  Lood.  1745 

Attribates  of  the   Deity»  a 

Poem,  particniarly  noticed  ' 

in  Harvey's  Modiutioos,  ]  765 

KecantatioQ  ^  1746 

And  uiauy  others  on  subjects  of  luiuur 
inaportance,  the  miyority  of  which  are 
interspersed  in  the  Gentleman's  Maga- 
zine, marked  F,  and  AUaiu, 


LIFE  OF  THE  EARL  OF  MACAATNBV. 

GEORGE  MACARTNEY,  the 
descendant  of  a  respectable  fa* 
miiy,  which  had  settled  in  the  county 
of  Antrim  in  the  year  1649,  was  born 
at  tlie  family  mansion,  at  Lissanoure, 
i  I  the  year  1737.  '1  he  early  part  of 
most  lives  are  too  uniform  to  afford 
much  entertainment  or  instruction,  and 
may  iu  gc^ieral  b«  best  passed  over, 
unless  we  can  discover  the  circnmsian- 
ccs,  often  unimportant  in  themselves, 
that  determine  the  bent  by  x^-hich 
t  »e  character  of  the  man  wa*»  afterwards 
stMrayed.  At  an  early  period  of  his  life 
young  Macartney  was  put  under  the 
caie  of,  a  clergyman  named  Dennis, 
whose  library  con'^isted  mostly  of  books 
of  theology,  together  with  a  few  on 
h.ialdry  and  genealogy.  Ihese  last 
attracted  the  boy's  attention,  and  the 
early  exercise  of  hk  memory  ex n ted 
bytheiA,  strengthened  it  to' a  degree 
f  >r  which  he  was  ever  after  reyarkable. 


After  passing  tfarot]gh  tbe  usual 
of  academical  studies,   be  fioisbed  his 
education  according  to  tbe  custom  uyaal 
at  that  time,  by  a  Contioental  Hwr. 
Hut  when  he  thus  conformed  with  the 
fashion  of  the  day,  be  did  not  cooskler 
the  tour  in  the  same  light  as  is  loo 
general,  as  the  teimination  of  a  course 
oi  studies,  and  intended  principally  to 
wear  off  the  habits  acquire  at  colleges, 
,but  rather  as  tbe  commcocement  of 
another  course  which  was  to  prepare 
him  fur  the  part  he  afterwards  destgiml 
to  support  in  public.    He  visited  most 
of  the  i^uropean  courts,  and  ac^quired  «a 
-  the  spot,  an  extensive  and  correct  koow- 
ledge  of  their  strength,  resources,    re- 
venue and  other  points  necessanr  for  a 
politician  to  b^  acquainted  with.  Amoo^ 
other  valuable  acquaintances  he  tbem 
acouired,  may  be  ranked  tbecelelN^ated 
Voltaire,    who  not   only  expressed  a 
strong  degree  of  partiality  tovarcb  hioa, 
but  is  said  to  have  maintained  a  oor- 
respondence  with  bim  on  his  retusa 
to  England. 

He  was  soon  afterwards  returned  to 
parliament  for  the  borough  of  Midhurst, 
under  the   auspices  of  tbe   HoUawi 
family.    But  lie  was  soon  called  away 
from  his  parliamentary  duty   to     oae 
of  a  more  unportant  nature.    After  the 
revolution  which  placed  Catherine    \\. 
on  the  throne  of  Uussia,    England 
very  desirous  of  forming  an  allf 
w ith  t  hat  pow er,  principally  from 
mercial  views.    The  iorroer  ccunnker^l 
cial  treaty   liad  expired  in   the    year; 
1734,  during  the  re^  of  tbe  Koiprcss 
Jilllzaheth,   who,    though  she  declined 
renewing  it,  acquiesced   in  the     <xMi}> 
tinuation  of  its  articles.    But  Catbervt^e 
immediately  after  her  accession,    ^i^ve 
a  positive  denial,  when  pressed  oo  tbe 
subject  by  Lord  fiuckingbam,  oti   tbe 
grounds  that  it  was   not  intended   loi 
enter  into  an  exclusive  aliiaoce  witii  aiiv 
power. 

Under  these  citcurostances  w;as  S*t 
George  Macartney  (for  he  re^^civ^ 
the  honour  of  Knighthood  on  ills  ap^ 
pointnient)  selected  to  effect  a  tre«i<ci 
which    had     bafHed    the     diplon^^^ 

skill  of  several   former    statesrx^cA. | 

llie  preference  was  ^ven    hixx^^    ^ 
only  on  account  of  his  knovdieti^e  u 
European     politics,    but     thro«i0|) 
hope  that  in  a  female  court    K^  ^^ 
tenal  attractions  and  suavity  ^^ 
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Ben  mkht  weigh  more  than   graift^ 
bnt  rigid  and  unbeodiiig  taieals. 

Ijmnediafetly  on  his  anrtYal  at  Pe- 
tersburg)! he  was  adnHtled  to  a  pat>- 
lic  aodieoce.  On  this  ocaaaion  he 
conciuded  a  speech  of  some  length^ 
with  these  expressioosy  ^'forgiTe  me- 
madaoi,  if  I  here  expceai  my  own. 
particuJar  satisfiKtion  ki  having  been 
chosen  for  an  cnployBient  as  pieasmff 
as  it  is  important  uy  this  means  i 
shall  have  the  hapniness  of  coAtem- 
ptating  more  nearly  those  extniocditiary 
aocomplishmenis,  those  heroic  virtues, 
^ch  make  yoa  the  delight  of  that 
half  of  the  gjabe  over  which  yau 
reign,  and  the  admiraltan  of  the  o« 
ther."  This  compliment  'Jtas  not 
without  ks  eieot ;  it  drew  from  th& 
Czarina  ao  extempore  isply»  coached, 
in  such  expmsieoi  as  did  set  £iil; 
to  attract  the  nalice^  and  rabe  the. 
euv]^  of  several  of  ihe  swfovfdiBg. 
envoys. 

^  Bk  first. step  was  to  gain  the  frieod*' 
ship  ti  CcoDt  Paiiin»  sole  minister  of 
Catherine^  la  this  he  siaa  completely 
•ttcoeKfvL  DuTiBg  the  whole  coane 
of  his  Hiisaion  he  «^aa  distiiigmshea 
by  imequlvoGal  marks  of  iJojk  noble- 
mao's  esteem.  The  Cooat  frequently 
expressed  his  sorprise  at  the  exten* 
sive  knowledge  oC  so  ^ottng  a  many 
and  even  went  ao.far  as  to  acknow* 
ledge  the  advanta^  he  had  derived 
from  his  information  doocecning  Ihe. 
other  coarts  of  £urope;  and  the  com- 
mercial relations  af  Kussia  and  Great 
Britain.  Havmg  Raised  this  great 
point,  without  which  he  could  have 
little  hopes  of  success,  for  Panin  was 
not  only  the  principal,  bvt  the  conH- 
dealial  minister  of  his  mistress,  he* 
proceeded  to  devdope  the  object  of 
ois  mission.  In  the  course  of  it  un- 
expected difficuUtes  presented  them- 
selves. Tbe  olsjeot  of  the  flussian 
court  then  was  to  form  a  oonfodera- 
CT  of  the  northern  powen,  of  which 
Russia  was  to  he  the  centce,  for 
which  purpose  it  would  be  pecessarv 
to  seciine  a  majority  in  the  Swedifth 
Diet,  that  could  only  be  .pxocuxed  by 
a  large  subsidy.  The.:Linpres»  ai^ 
was  determined  to  enter  into  no  ireaty, 
of  which  a  war  with  Ttirkey.  did  not 
form  a  part  In  thatalmady  conr 
duded  with  Demnark,  the  latter  pow* 
er.agreed  to4»ay^a  subsidy  of  ^01),00a 
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roubles  a  year  to  Russia,  and  it  was 
intimated  that  if  Cngiaud  wished. to 
obtain  the  commercial  advantages  now 
looked  for,  she  must  also  concur  in 
these  two  points  bv  contributing  largely 
to  secure  the  good- will  of  the  SwiKles, 
and  lay-  paymg  a  subsidy  in  case  of 
a  war  between  Turkey  and  Hiis«a. 
These  articles  which  did  not  depHrnd 
on  the  ambassador  himself,  retarded 
the  proflms  of  the  business  very  much ; 
the  dtmcttlLy  was  increased  by  ar 
jealousy  which  had  arisen  in  the  inindr 
of  Catherine  against  the  Enslish  Court, 
foil  aa  apparent  neglect  of  proposals' 
tmA^  to  it,  io  the  coarse  of  the  for- 
mer endeavour  to  conclude  a  si  mi** 
lar  treaty.  They  were  at  length  over* 
come.  At  the  e^d  of  four  months,  hf 
amiduity  aod  persevecanee,  the  treaty 
of  comineree  was  brought  to  a  con«» 
elusion'  on  terms  which  the .  fiigliah 
ministry  had  not  ventured  to  hope 
fofff  aad  such  as  the .  mcirchauts  con* 
cemed.  in  the  trade  were  .perfectly 
sttt'iahed  with. 

iSo  seosible  was  he  of  the  advan* 
tageous  lerms  he  had  procured,  andt 
fearful  of  any  change  in  the.aenti-* 
meots  of , the  Russtan  court,  that  he 
determined  to  take  ]upon  himself  tbe 
wlioie  respoDsibtllty,  and  signed  the 
treaty  jprevkkus  to  its  being  sent  ttf 
Eugland  for  the  royal  approbatiou. 
When  Acst  received  m  that  couotry; 
it  was  viewed  with  much  satisfactioi  ; 
but  shortly  after  he  was  infornleit 
that  a  material  objection  aros^  from  a 
passage  in  one  ot  the  clauses  which 
seemetl  to  infringe  upon  the  naviga- 
tion act  in  Britain.  Sir  George's  di- 
plomaiic  abilities  were  now  put  to  u 
new  trial.  Neither  court  would  yieltl. 
Three  times  was  the  treaty  new*  mo- 
delled and  sent  to  Eogkukd,  and  as 
often  was  it  returned. 

The£mpres9  at  length  was  so  disgust* 
ed  at  what  she  conceived  to  be  either 
an  unworthy  tritlUig  on  the  part  ot  Kng- 
land,  or  a  desire  to  interfere  in  the 
Internal  arrangemenis  of  her  empire 
with  respect  to  navigation,  that  ^h<; 
determined  to  break  olf  all  furtlicr 
cominuuication,  and  gave  directions 
for  a  ukase  to  be  prepiired,  revoking 
the  declaration  of  LUzabeth  in  lavour 
of  the  Brituh  merchants.  W  ith  great 
ditil'ctilty  did  the  English  ambast^ador 
prevail  on  her  miftisi^r  to  dday  this 
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step,  ftnd  at  leiigth''succeeded  in  hew*^ 
InodelHng  the  exceptionabte  clame,  flo 
;is  to  lea^^  out  the  words  which  gave 
such  oilence  to  the.  [English  mtAtstry, 
wTtbout  altering  its  import  a»  it  related 
to  Russia*. 

•  Conscious  of  the  importance  of  the 
point  thus  gained,  and  of  the  danger 
of  scime  new  change  in  the  present 
irritated  state  of  the  feeltngs  of  Russia* 
he  again  risc^ued  his  personal  safety 
for  xnt  public  service,  and  signed  the 
treaty  a- second  time. 

Shortly  after  the  ^nal  ratificatiou  of 
this  treaty  he  was  recalled,  and  Mr. 
Stanley  appointed  t<y  succeed  him; 
this  appointment,  however,  did  not 
eonttnoe,  for  Mr.  Stanley  soon  gave 
hi  bis  resignation,  and  the  English 
ministry,  who  at  lengt^  seemed  to  be 
sensible  of  the  advantageous  .  terms 
procured  f6r  the  commerce  of  their 
country,  by  Sir  Geocge'ii.  exertions> 
nominflfted  him  a  second  time  to  tbe' 
same  emjbassy.  This,*  however,  lie  de«> 
dined,  and  returned  to  England  t& 
enjo^  the  pleasom  of  temporary  re- 
Hrement,  dfter  a  laborious  and  painful 
exertion  ibr  the  public  good.  Durine 
his  residedce  at  Petersburgh,  he  hta 
' opportunities  of  performingimanytlg-^ 
nal  services  to  Staiiblaus,  King  of  Po- 
land, by  discovering,  and  in  vom« 
measure  counteracting  Jthe  unjust  ar- 
tificer of  the  King  of  Prussia  towards 

*  The  clause  originaiLy  ran  thus:-** 
V  Mais  aldrs  on  se  reserve  de  la  part  He 
ia  Russie,  en  reciprociie  de  i^arte  (k  navi- 
gaiion  4t  ia  Grand  Brt^iagne,  la  liberty  de 
£aire  dans  PiAterieiir,  tel  aiVangement 
particolier  qu'il  serati-otiVe  boii  poor  ^n- 
Coorager,  et  etendre  la  na^'ijration  Ras* 
sienne.*' — "  Reserving,  hoxvever,  en  the 
pari  of  Ruisia;  in  tetumfor  iht  Navitf^tion. 
Ad  ofGrMiBnlain,  the  liberty  of  making 
au<^  particular  internal  arrangements  as 
may  be  foand  useful  for  enoouraj^itif  and 
extending  the  Jtussian  navigation.*' 

It  was  afterwards  thus  altered  :  <*  Mais 
alors  chaque  haute  partie  contiactante 
se  reserve  pour  elie  lu  liberty  de  faire 
dans  Vinlerieur  de  ses  etats  tel  art'ancre- 
ment  particulier  qu'elle'  troiivera  bon 
poor  encoorager  et  etendre  sa  propre 
navigation."-*^*  But  each-  of  the  high 
eontracting  parties  reserves  to  itself  the 
IHMMTty  of  making  such  private  arraagv- 
■ients  in  the  interior  of  its  states,  aa 
may  be  thought  aseful  to  encourage  and 
extend  its  o^n  navigation." 


that  country.  Aa  an  acknowledgment 
of  these  services,  he  r^eived  from 
that  montech  the  ensigns  ei  the  ocdcr 
of  the  White  Eagle. 

In  the  yeQr'^l!?68^  Sir  ircorge  Ma^ 
cartney  was  married  to  the  second 
daughter  of  the.  Earl  of  Bute.  He 
did  not  however  continue  long  uoem* 
ployed  in  the  pubMe  service,  it  was  a 
max'un  with  him  never  to  decline  a 
duty  imposed  roon  him  by  bis  conn» 
try,  which  his  health  or  s3)tlities  en- 
abled him  to  fditil.  An  opportumty 
soon  occurred,  in  which  his  assistance 
was  thought,  useful,  and  he  again  re- 
sumed a  public  character.  It  had  hi- 
therto  been  the  custom  in  Ireland  Ibr 
the  lord  lieutenant  to  visit  his  go- 
vernment but  once  in  two  yeais,  m 
after>  residing  there  a  few  months,  to 
return  to  England,  leaving  the  manage- 
ment of  pubhc  a£KEitl»  in  the  hands  of 
the  prinoate,  lord  chancellor,  and 
speaker  of  the  house  of  commons: 
these  three  persons  were  stiled  lords 
jtistices,  but  were  better  known  in  Ire- 
land  by  the  name  of  undertakers.  The 
in^ence  deriveclfrom  tbeir  situation 
gave  them  an  unlimited  controul  over 
tne  interior  government  of.  Ireland, 
and  enabied  thKem  te  dictate  their  own 
terms  to  the  English  govemmtet  To 
destroy  thehr  exorbitant  power  it  vras 
resolved,  at  the  rbange  ofiumistry  iu 
1766,  that  the  lord  fieuteoanl  should 
reside  constantly  in  Ireland^ 

In  the  .year  1968  LordTownsend  was 
alppointed  to  thisiofhce,  and  in  the  be^ 

Sinniuff  of'  the  next  year  Sir  George 
lacanney  was  namra  bis  diief   se* 
cretary. 

^Fhe  change  of  system  now  adopted 
excited  strong  impressions  on  the  di^ 
ferent  parties  in  Ireland.  The  ani- 
mosity of  its  former  rulers,  excited  by 
the  diinkration  of  their  power  and  pa* 
TTonage^  was  shown  by  the  opposition 
to  the  money-bills,  which  through 
the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Leinster, 
Lord  Shannon,  then  master  of  the 
ordnance,  and'  Mr.  Ponsonbr,  the 
speaker^  were  rejected*  LordTown- 
send determined  to  cru^  this  party 
by  vigorous  measures,  and  immedi- 
ateiy*  prorogued  the  Parliament,  and 
dismissed  Lovd  Shannon  and  Mr.  Poo- 
sonbv  from  .their  ttnpdo^-ments.  These 
genttemen,'  together  with  the  Duke  of 
Leinstov  immediate^,  went  over  to* 
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(hift  party  wtiich  dktmgitished  them- 
lelTes  by  an   unvaried    op(>03ilion  to 
th^  measures  of  Government,  and  were 
then  styled  the  Patriots.    'Vo  crush  this 
party  required  ik>  small  degree  of  reso- 
lution and  perseverance.     1  he  oppo- 
sition was  pertinacious  and  incessant ; 
♦very  measure  proposed  by  government 
was  certain  of  being  objected  to  ;  and 
resolutions  were  brought  forward  more 
with  a  view  to  embarrass  the  ministry 
tkn  for  the  public  advantage.    In  the 
prosecutioa  of  his  purpose  the  lord  lieu- 
leoant  found  himi^eif  ably  seconded  by 
his  secretary.   Sir  George  was  an  active, 
steady,  and  successful  advocate  of  the 
cause  of  the  ministry  in  the  house  of 
commons.   By  degrees  the  iimlertakert 
lost  their  influence,  and  in  the  same  pro- 
portion that  of  the  mmistry  cncrea>ed. 
For  three  years  Sir  George  remained 
employed  with  unremitting  attention 
in  the  duties  of  hb  office ;   residing 
mostiy  in  Dublin,  and  sp^idmg  in  his 
own  country  the  salary  annexed  to  his 
ofiicet  and  his  own  paternal  inconie- 
puring  this  time  he  secured  no  lucra- 
tive situations  for  himself  or  his  friends, 
having,  on  the  contrary,    waved  his 
claim  to  a  place  of  ^i^OOO  per  an- 
num,  to  accommodate  the    govern- 
ment.   He  did  not,  however,  remam 
unrewarded.    On  his  return  to  Eng- 
land h^was  made  a  knight  of  thefiath, 
and  some  time   afterwards   received 
the  appoujtment  of  governor  and  con- 
stible  of  the  castle  ot  'i  oome,  in.  Ire- 
land, wilh  a  saliry  of  £  1 ,300. 

boon  after  liis  resignation  of  the 
ferretaryship  of  Ireland,  he  received 
another  public  appoinimenl,  which  if 
le^s  (Jifficult,  was  in  the  end  attended 
vith  greater  danger.  At  the  close  of 
the  vear  1 775,  he  was  nominated  gover- 
nor  "of  the  islands  of  Grenada,  the 
Grenadines  and  Tobago,  and  the  next 
vear  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage  <^ 
Ireland,  bv  the  title  of  Lord  Macartney, 
baron  of  tlssanoure.  On  iiis  arrival  at 
tbe  seat  of  his  government  he  found  tlie 
inland  distracted  by  the  feuds  of  two 
contending  factions,  the  French  ai)d 
tne  ikotch  party,  each  inveterate  a- 
gam^t  the  other.  The  forjner  consisted 
ot  the  original  inhabhants,  the  latter  of 
rifw  setlfeis;  their  animosities  were 
heightened  by  religious  diflerences. 
ihe  French  party  looked  upon  the 
^-Qlch  not  wly  M  intruders  but  ay 


heretics;  the  Scotch  hated  the  French 
because  they  were  Papists.  To  such 
a  hei^t  of  mutual  irritation  had  they 
proceeded,  that  a  plan  was  formed  for 
the  demolition  of  all  the  French  church* 
es  in  the  island,  and  it  required  all  the 
exertions  of  Lord  Macartney  to  pre- 
vent the  occmrencc  of  an  act  so  dis- 
graceful He  had  at  length  the  sif.is- 
taction  to  find. that  tlie  measures  he 
adopted  for  tranquillising  the  island 
were  successful.  His  measures  cave 
general  satisfaction,  the  colony  flou- 
rished, and  the  prosperity  of  indivi- 
duals kept  pace  wilh  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

To  the  ofiioe  of  governor  was  united 
that  of  chancellor  or  supreme  judge* 
In  performing  the  duties  of  this  depart- 
ment his  patient  attention  in  investigat- 
ing tlie  causes  brought  before  him,  and 
the  equity  of  his  derisions  were  aj)- 
plaoded  by  all.  He  al^o  succeeded 
m  establishing  a  respectable  militia; 
arms  were  entrust ecf  indiscriminately 
into  the  hands  of  those  who  had  so 
lately  been  on  the  point  oi  mutual 
destruction,  and  the  state  of  order  and 
discipline  to  which  he  brought  this 
newly  formed  military  body  assisted 
very  much  in  the  defence  maintained 
against  a  very  superior  French  force  in 
the  year  1 779. 

O'f  this  intended  attack  I.ord  Macart- 
ney had  received  accurate  information 
some  time  before.  He  ai>o  knew  the 
Importance  which  the  French  attached 
to  these  islandsf  and  foresaw  the  beue- 
ihs  about  to  result  to  the  English,  if 
they  were  able  to  maintain  the  posses- 
sion ;  be  therefore  neglected  no  precau- 
tion to  en.>ure  their  safoty ;  he  raised 
batteries  at  the  landing  places  5  he  was 
indetatig^le  ift  di-^iplujii^g  hi«  little 
force,  >yhich  ^ousisteJ  of  le  %  than  fiv« 
blind i^<i  men,  not  a  fifth  part  of  which 
were  r«giiiais;  and  sent  early  notice- 
of  the  enemy's  intention  to  the  con»r 
manders  of  the  Fnglifih  squadrons  in 
these  |mn€,  eudeavouriiigto  imjiress  on 
them  tiie  vdlue  ot  tht*se  blands  to  OreaJt 
Britain,  and  the  nect^ssity  of  reinforce- 
ments. Having  at  length  received 
intelligence  that  the  tVench  tiet-t  was 
preparing  io  sail  for  Grenada,  he  sent 
again  for  assistance  to  General  Grant, 
commanding  at  St.  Lucia,  'ar  d  to  Ad- 
miral Bvron,  who  commanded  the  deet. 
^  jiie^rineT  he  wai»  UM  ih»l  he  could 
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not  divid^e  his  fbrc^*  or  9en<}  him  a 
sin^e  man ;  llie  latter  said  that  he  knew 
St  viucent*s  to  be  the  enemy's  des-. 
t •nation;  but  that  if  Greoada  should 
be  actually  attacked,  be  would  cer- 
tainly come  to  his  assistance.  Ihus 
left  to  his  own  resources  Lord  Macart- 
ney did  hot. despond;  determined  to 
deby,  if  not  to  Jisaopoint  the  enemy's 
designs,  h^  resolvea,  though  he  could 
riot  hope  for  success,  not  to  yield  with- 
out hoBOur. 

In  the  beginning  of  July,  Count 
D'Estaing  appeared  before  the  island, 
vilh  twenty  live  ships  of  the  line  and 
twelve  frigates,  having  on  board  nearly 
seven  thousand  land  troops,  and  imme- 
diately aflfected  a  landing.  As  soon  as 
his  uhole  force  was  disembarked,  the 
I'Yench  commander  sent  a  summons^to 
Juord  Macartney,  who  had  retired 
with  his  small  force  to  a  commanding 
height  over  the  town,  for  an  unconditioosA 
burrender,  accompanied  with  menaces 
in  case  of  refusal,  to  which  the  follow- 
ing laconic  but  spirited  reply  was 
gi\*en.  '<  Lord  Macartney  is  ignorant 
of  the  Count  D'Estain^'s  force;  he 
knows  bis  own,  and  will  defend  the 
island  to  the  utmost  of  his  power." 
Ssso  sniair,  however,  was  his  power  of 
detence,  so  totally  uprovided  of  means 
from  within,  or  hopes  from  without, 
that  all  he  could  expect  was  a  capitu- 
lation on  honourable  terms.  .  As  the 
enemy  advanced  be  was  forced  to  re- 
tire step  by  step,  and  at  last  to  throw 
himself  as  a  last  resource,  into  a  small 
fort.  Here  the  garrison  finding  resis- 
tance ho|>ele»8,  sent  a  flag  with  articles 
of  surrender;  these  .were  rejected  and 
otiiers  transmitted  in  their  stead,  so 
degrading  and  uocettain,  that  not  only 
the  tfovernor  but  all  the  prioci^ 
inhabiiants*  who  were  consulted  on  the 
oc*c«ision,  resolved  to  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion rather  than  accept  of  them. 
In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  and 
to  avoid  the  horrors  and  slaugliter  of 
an  assault,  he  was  compelled  to  the 
hard  condition  of  delivering  the  island 
to  the  enemy  unconditionally;  but 
When  he  found  tliat  his  being  made  a 
pruoner  of  war  w  ai  inevitable,  he  tore 
ine  star  of  the  Order  of  theWh  from 
his  breast,  observing  '*  that  though  h^ 
c  ould  not  prevent  his  person  from  diall- 
ing into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  he 
WAuld  .tilu;  cace    that   i^  ^as^igni 


of  hk  SovereiMi's  favoiir  sbouki  not 
grace  a  Frcocmnan's  victory."  'llie 
place  was  given  up  to  the  aokliers. 
All  the  ckMties,  plate,  furokure  and  pa- 
pers, both  public  and  private,  bebag- 
ing  to  Lord  Macartney,  were  taken 
from, him,  and  no  part  of  them  ever  re- 
turned. The  plate  was  solo  by  public 
auction,  in  the  market-piace  o\  Gre- 
nada, for  the  benefit  of  the  trench 
soldiers.  Lord  Macartney  himself  was 
rehised  permissWm  io  return  to  £ug- 
land  on  liis  parole,  and  sent  a  cl^ 
prisoner  to  France.  The  bad  treit- 
ipent  he  received  from  the  French  coin- 
mander,  had  no  etfect  on  his  tempirr. 
When  Count  D'Estaing,  the  day  after 
the  capitulation,  sent  him  an  invitation 
to  dinner,  instead  of  betray mg  any 
resentment  or  ilUhumour,  he  retoroed 
answer,.  '<  that  he  willingly  accepted 
his  invitatbn,  but  hoped  he  would 
over  look  tlie  style  of  his  dreK,  as 
the  French  soldiert  had  made  a  little 
free  with  his  ward-robe."  ll^ey  had  sot 
left  him  a  second  shirt 

The  injury  suffered  in  his  private 
fortune^  for  which  it  Is  to  be  remark, 
ed  he  never  obtamed  any  compen- 
sation, was  much  augmented  by 
the  irreparable  loss  of  his  papen. — 
From  hb  first  entrance  into  life,'  be 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  oommittinf 
to  paper  every  thinyg  that  occurrea 
worthy  of  observation  :  the  aaive 
life  ill  which  he  h^d  been  engaged 
rendered  these  documents  highly  va- 
luable. All  these  were  lost;  and  to 
augment  the  misfortune,  duplicates 
of  those  of.  mo»t  importance,  « hich 
he  had  the  precaution  to  send  to 
Englaad.  in  tiie  supply  store-ship,  al- 
so perished  by  that  snip  taking  fire 
on  Its  passage.  His  losses  at  this 
time,  obli^d  him  to  dispose  of  the 
govemonihip  of  Toome  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  creditors. 

1  hese  losses  were  in  some  mea. 
sure  compensated  by  the  expression 
of  public,  feeling  as  to  his  defence  of 
C^renada.  By  an  act  of  ParlJ,JBe&t« 
an  extraordinary  indulgence  was  grant- 
ed to  the.  island  of  lUrenada,  of  al- 
lowing an  importati6n  of  its  M|4^ 
to .  Great  Biitani, .  DOtwithstan^p^MJka 
being  in  the  possession  of  an  Kwlc 
poyfer;  and  the  ground  of  this  act, 
as  declared  in  both  houses  of  pM^ft- 
meut,  was  ihe  gaUapjt  resistance  iD»de 
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by  Lord  MacKtney  at  tb«  lie»d  of 
ius  little  force,  nu3$i\j  fofined  of  the 
iobabitaiits  of  th«  iiUad. 

His  Lordship  rettuuned  a  short  ti>ie 
prUooer  of  war  at  Limoges.  He  was 
at  length  permitted  to  return  to  Eng* 
laod,  and  immediately  exchanged. — 
Soooafler  the  afiairs  of  Ireland  under 
the  administration  of  Lord  Buckiof;* 
baroshire,  were  likely  to  occasioA 
much  embarrassment.  Lord  Macart* 
aej  was  prevailed  upon  to  pndertallt 
^  seaet  con£dential   mission  to   th^ 


country  which  he  aiecomplishedequaD  jr 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  parties,  'flie 
advice  and  4B^tance  he  had  in  hh 
power  then  to  £tv«  the  lord  lieu- 
tenant, on  seveitu  >«ry  important  an<) 
dielicate  <|uesttoii9,  were  of  infinit^ 
service,  and  were  gimtefuily  received 
and  acknowledged  iMf  that  nobleman. 
On  his  return  to  finglaikd  he  agaiDi 
accepted  a  seat  in  the  Britt^  Psu'iia^ 
meot,  and  was  returned  for  the  bo» 
rough  of  Beraltftoiie,  in  Devonshire,  in 
1790.  ^  ^  diUmmd. 


USEFUL  INVENTIOKS. 


i  De$criptiom  if  a  Poiqtoe  FrmiM,  for 
ridaiing  Potatoes,,  on  bringing  them 
into  the  house  i^lir  digjeing.  From 
the  Transactions  rf^fie  HighJftnd 
Society  qf  Scotland,  Vol.  Ill, 

A  POTATOL  frame,  something  on 
the  construction  of  a  harp,  for  sandf 
having  half-iiKh  thick  splices  of  wood,  at 
ioch  and  quarter  clear  distance  be- 
twixt them,  clears  the  potatoes  of 
earth  and  small  ones,  when  going  to 
be  housed.  It  is  placed  sloping  under 
the  end  of  the  cart,  and  the  potatoes 
are  drawn  gradually  into  the  slqiing 
frame;  the  large  ones  run  along  into 
the  house,  and  the  small  ones  and  earth 
M  through  the  splices.     1  he  propier 


dimensions  of  the  frame  corresponding 
fepthe  wideoesi  of  the  cart,  are  from  five 
to  fix  feet  ]<»g,  and  two  and  ahalf  wide. 
llie  small  potatoes  and  earth  are  cleared 
to  a  side,  now  and  then,  and  the 
eartii  riddled  out  of  them,  when  they 
are  put  up  for  swine.  I'he  large 
potatjocs  are  then  much  Cleaner  and 
the  better  of  this  operation. 

To  make  Shoes  water  proqf. 

Melt  4  parts  of  rosm,  with  6  parts 
of  bees  wax,  8  parts  of  mutton  suet, 
and  16  parts  of  linseed  oil. 

This  mixture  warmed  and  frequently 
applied  to  the  upper  leather  and  solesi 
ot  the  shoe«,  will  keep  the  feet  dry 
in  all  the  dirt  of  a  wet  season. 


DETACHED  ANECDOTES. 


DB.  PAL£T. 

•'  TN  the  year  1795,  during  one  of 
X  his  visits  to  Canrf>ridge,  Dr.^  Pau- 
ley, in  the  course  of  a  conversation 
on  the  subject,  gave  the  following 
account  of  the  early  part  of  his  own 
academical  life ;  and  it  is  here  given 
<m  the  authority,  and  in  the  very 
word^i  of  a  gentleman  who  was  pre- 
^tfut  at  the  time,  as  a  striking  instance 
of  the  peculiac  fr^ness  with  which 
he  was  in  thelbabit'.of  relating  tl*e 
^ventures  of  vf  youth." 

"  i  spent  tbe^rst  two  years  of  my 
undergraduateA^  happily  but  unpro- 
fitably.  1  was  c-anstautly  in  society, 
where  we  were  uot  immoral,  but  idle 
and  rather  expghsive.     At  the  com- 


.> 


Inencement  of  my  third  year,  hx>w* 
ever,\after  having  left  the  ustial' par- 
ty at  rather  a  Ute  hour  in  the  eve- 
ning, I  was  awakened  at  five  m  tli^ 
morning  by  one  of  my  companioosv 
who  stood  at  mv  bed-side  and  said; 
"  Paley  1  have  been  thinking  what  a 
d****d  fool  you  are.  I  could  lio 
.Duthinn^,  probably,  were  I  to  try,  and 
can  aflord  the  hie  I  lead:  you  could 
do  'every  thing  and  cannot  afiR>rd  it. 
I  have  had. no  sleep  duiing  the  whole 
wght  on  account  of  these  rettectioll^^ 
and  am  now  (come  solemnly  to  in- 
form you,  that  if -you  persist  in  your 
indolence,  i  must  renounc.e  your  so- 
.  i;ieiy.'? 

'••1  was  so  atruck*'-^)r..Paky  coiir 
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tinuedy  ^'witb  the  visit  and  Tbitor*  that 
I  lay  in  bed  ereat  part  of  the  da>  and 
formed  my  plan.  1  ordered  my  bed- 
maker  to  prepare  my  6re  every  eve- 
ning in  order  that  it  might  be  light- 
ed by  myself.  1  rose  at  £ve,  read 
during  the  whole  of  the  day,  except 
such  hours  as  chapel  and  hall  requir- 
ed, allotting  to  each  portion  of  time 
iU  peculiar  branch  of  study  ;  and 
just  before  closing  the  gates  (niue  o! 
dock)  I  went  to  a  neiglibguring  cof- 
fee-house, where  I  constantly  regaled 
U|>on  a  mutton  chop  and  a  dose  of 
milk  fumch.  And  ifatit  oo  taking  my 
bachelor's  degree,  I  became  senior 
wrangler." 

Thus  fortunately  was  Dr.  Paley 
roused  to  a  full  exertion  of  his  fa- 
ce Ities,  before  his  habit^  were  com- 
pletely formed;  and,  to  this  singular 
adventure  may,  perhaps,  be  attribut- 
td,  not  only  hb  successful  labours, 
as  a^  college  tutor,  but  the  invaluable 
productions  of  his  pen.     . 

NBW  MODE  OF  KILUNG. 

The  following  extract  of  a  list  of 
killed  and  wounded  in  the  battle  be- 
fore Corunna,  appeared  in  a  London 
jrint  Captain  Burrard,  kilh^d.  Guards  ; 
Xieut.  Col.  Wynch,  severly.  Had  it 
been  a  skirmish  at  an  Insh  fair  or 
m  battle  bet>aeen  the  rival  parties  of 
Shanavests  and  Caravats,  we  would 
have  been  able  to  understand  what 
IS  meant  by  uDerefy  kiUed;  but  as 
it  aopears  in  a  publication  of  tiie  re- 
fined, metropolis  of  Great  Britain,  we 
must  wait  untfl  some  of  the  writers 
pn  surgery,  gives  a  definition  of  this 
new  species  of  tl>e  extinction  of  ani- 
mal lite. 

NEGKO  CLEAin:iKESS. 

A  mark  of.  cleanliness  not  much 
t<a  be  expected  among  a  class  of  men 
sp  degraded,  is  strongly  expressed 
amoiig  the  Negroes  in  the  West  In- 
dTes,  that  of  paVmg  great  attention  to 
ttieir  teeth.  The  chew-stick  which 
IS  here  employed  for  cleaii'uig  the 
teeth  IS  for  more  in  use  among  the 
negroes,  than  die  tooth-briish  anions 
th;*  lower  classes  of  people 4n  England. 
A  Negro  has  been  observed  amidst 
his  many"  gambols  in  the  water,  to 
Hive  frequently  to  the  bottom  of  the 
sea^  and  bring  up  a  haiidfiil  of  sand. 
With  this  rough  dentifrice,  he  sound- 
ly scrubbed  his  teeth,  aiMl  by  wav  'of 


essence  to  wa^  it  off,  phmfcd  dows 
to  another  handfol  with  ms  mouth 
wide  open ;  and  thus  ahemately  icpeat- 
ed  the  mbbuig  and  sea-water  washing, 
until  he  found  that  his  pearls  were  duly 
contrasted  with  his  ebon  countenance. 

V  GIOTTE,  THE  PAINTEA. 

Pope  innocent  the  Vlll.  having 
desired  to  see  a  specimen  of  the 
talents  of  Giotte,  one  of  the  first  of 
the  niodern  Italian  painters,  this  ar- 
tist in  imitation  of  the  celebrated 
Apelles,  sent  him-  an  outline  in  form 
of  a  circle,  drawn  with  such  fireedom 
as  to  show  tlie  hand  of  a  master  and 
at  the  same  time  with  such  truth, 
as  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb,  tu  set 
pice  ton  do  gut  I'o  di  Giotte. 

INVENTION  OF  ENGRAVING. 

The  origin  of  the  art  of  engraving 
is  attributed  to  Toniaso  Finiguerra, 
a  Plorentine  goldsmith,  who  being 
accustomed  to  engrave  en  different 
metals,  for  the  purpose  of  inbymg 
them,  occasionallv  tried  the  effects  \ 
of  hb  wor^  by  taking  pff  impressions, 
first  on  suTphtur,  and  afterwards  on 
paper,  by  means  of  a  roller,  in  such 
a  manner  that  the  figures  seemed  to 
have  been  traced  with  a  pen.  He 
however  never  applied  this  invention 
to  any  other  purpose  than  that  of 
ascertaining  the  prepress  of  his  work  ; 
but  Baccio  Baldini  another  goldsmith, 
conceiving  that  this  discovery  might 
be  applied  to  more  important  pur- 
poses, began  to  engrave  on  metib, 
solely  with  a  view  of  tran^rring  the 
imprt^ions  to  "paper. 

PARIAH  ARRACK  UQUOR. 

From  the  juice  which  exudes  from 
the  cocoa-nut  trees  is  produced  a 
liquor  which  by  boiling  forms  a 
coars^  kind  of  sugar,  by  distiilatiou 
it  \  ields  a  strong  ardent  spirit,  which 
being  every  where  sold  at  a  low 
priee  constitutes  one  of  the  moit 
destructive  annoyances  to  the  British  sol- 
diers, 'fhe  name  given  to  this  pernicious 
drink  by  Europeans,  is  Pariah  Arrack, 
from  the  suppositifi^  that  it  is  only 
drank  by  the  Pariahs  or  outcasts 
that  have  no  ratik  ;  no  Hindoo  of 
any  of  the  four  casts,  is  alklwed  by 
his  religion  to  taste  ^ny  intoxicating 
liquor ;  and  in  general  this  re&triction 
is  only  violated  by  stl^ij^er^,  danccr«,  '\ 
playei-s  and  loutca^ti* 
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At  Aberdalgie,  a  small  parish  in 
Sx>tknd,  some  loyal  and  constitution. 
al  resolutions  were  propo^  to  be 
b'igncd  by  the  mhabitants,  dtiritif^  a 
>eiuoa  ot  general  and  vdl  founded 
alarm,  produced  by  seditious  move- 
meiib.  They  firmly  refused  therr 
:»ubfcriptioDs  and  asscsst,  although 
these  resolutions  were  strongly  re- 
commeoded  from  the  pulpit,  and  by 
a  Doble  Lord  of  coo&idexabie  proper* 
ty  and  influence.  Ibc  jgeueral  an- 
swer given  by  the  parishioners^  wa* 
as  follows: 

•*  We    sincerely  wish  well  to   the 


King  and  Constttut«Mi»  tKit  while 
there  ^exists,  such  urgent  oe6e«sity  foe 
reform,  which  may  easily  be  put  Hi 
practice  without  danger  to  either* 
we  canoDt  thiuk  of  sigoibg  any  pa« 
per  in  which  -redre»  of  grievances^ 
and  diminution  of  public  expense, 
sinecures,  and  pension*,  are  not  the 
prevailing  sentinoents ;  nor  will  we 
on  any  account  tye  up  our  bands 
from  endeavouring  to  procure  by  aH 
lawfuland  tranquil  methods,  such  de- 
sirable purposes.* 

With  this  decJwatioB  they  left  the 
church  totally  to  the  thunderstruck 
clergyman  and  the  peer. 


ORIGINAL.  POETRY. 


EPISTLE 

TO  A  Y0U!«O  MAN  GOING  TOCOLLBGI,  TO 
STUDY  PHYSIC 

By  this,  I  hope,  my  youthful  friend. 
Thou  bast  attained  thy  jouroey^s  «itd, 

And  met  a  welcome  kind, 
Tbou  irilt  not  thiv  address  refune. 
From  a  mean  votary  of  the  Muse^ 

To  serve  thee  well  iacHned. 
Perhaps  you  will  offendeil  be, 
And  thinir  and  say  T  am  tOo  free. 

If  I  should  dare  advice  ; 
Bni  I  will  not  believe  it  so, 
My  friendship  true  I  trust  you  know. 

Tour  bap^ucss  1  prixe. 
^ly  friend,  unto  the  world  you're  new, 
VoQ  toost  expect  to  find  but  few 

Oq  whom  you  can  depepd; 
f  raiM)  and  deceit  do  much  aboand. 
The  spiteful  foe  is  often  found, 

Aiid  tte  d^eitlia  friend. 
An  open  foe  you   need  not  frar. 
Bat  tbaee  who  friendship's  semblance  wear 

Are  to  be  dreaded  most; 
9up<ri«r  ttMfiesa  their  prete^tce 
They'll  steal  into  your  conidence. 

Then  of*  their  tribmph  boast. 
Ut  prudent  caution  be  your  guide, 
^^o^  trust  until'yon  vvell  have  tried, 

Lett  yon  sho«Ud  be  deceived  i 
But  when  you  find  a  friend  sincere. 
Preserve  him. with  the  utmost  care, 

A,gift  ffon  Heaven  received, 
[  would  not  have  yon  to  suppom, 
F/pm  thirf'  I^d  wifii  year  heart  to  ck^, 

Or  tortnrirtf^  doubts  initill ; 
Let  reasAn  gni<1e  the  genuine  flo#^ 
And  let  not  dark  suspicion  grow^ 

Thy  geaefo«atra«tto  e^ 


From  hiwless  love  guard  well  yoiv  hearty 
Be  not  the  dape  of  female  art. 

Nor  this  advice  disdain; 
Unlawful  pleasures  always  cloy. 
For  one  short  hour  of  fleeting  joy, 

YouMl  prove  an  age  of  pain. 
Thotfe  talents  wbl^h  to  you  are  givea. 
Consider  at  the  gift  of  Heaven, 

And  in  Heavep's  cause  employ ; 
Religion's  champidn  always  be, 
And  let  no  vain  philosophy, 

Yoiir  Heavenly-  hopes  destroy. 
Superior  genint  you  possets. 
This  sure  will  make  your  labour  lets. 

To  learn  the  healing  art ; 
Do  not  the  humbler  path  despise. 
Nor  let  yonr  flights  of  fancy  rise» 

Your  studiet  t«»  divert. 
When  the  profession  you've  atulned. 
You  M»iH  have  time  to  let  unreined. 

The  Muse  extend  her  flight ; 
Drawn  from  the  soarce  of  ancient  lore. 
Your  mind  will  have  imbibed  a  stQf«, 

QfiateUactaalliirht. 

|n  the  profession  which  you've  ohoie. 
Have  many  shining  lights  aro«e. 

In  science's  bright  sky; 
Goldsmith  and  Garth,  and  Akentide, 
SmoUet,  an4  manv  more  beside. 

By  ftme  exalted  high. 

When  on  the  world  you  look  around. 
You'll  wonderat  the  stranf e  co9i»o«nd» 

Of  folly,  tin  and  art ; 
Attracteti  some  bv  glory's  blaze 
While  others,  sordid  interest  swayt^ 

And  clones  up  the  heart. 

Some  eager  run  arabilioii't  race. 
With  terror  we  their  fo^UtM  (nc^    t 
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^kb  Mood  «»J  npme  wUrkti  9: 
While  aiMMB  inuBeriied  m  iloU^l  east, 
aindy  each  mppei'ti/t  |o  ple»4«;, 
,  Ia  PJe«9iure'8  casta  epUurketl.  . 
Ot^rf  ««U fkilled in frandsnd  fuile, 
po  ftady  every  artM  inie»i 
.   On  wnnkiDd  tm^  im^sfi  i 
The  oiaak  ^  |i9ii«aty  th^y  iv«ar. 
No  ffieodly  band  U  lay  tbeo)  bare. 

Ox  the  b^d  ^rt  expose. 

Some  madly  n»D  Mie  vil^  cM^eer, 
A^  9tmai;er«  to  e^^  cautious  fe^r. 

Are  first  in  Folly's  racej 
Eadiliiet^qf  fa^ion  thie^  pursiDe, 
Uow  stc^ge  soever  if  'tis  j^w, 

They're  eager  in  the  cbace. 
Horse,  or  doje:,  or  dice  attracts. 
The  silly  mortal  n^'er  rtsfl«tft|s» 

Till  ruin  him  assails ^ 
Then  be  has  leisure  f6r  sad  thopuht,  • 
And  then  experience  dearly  bought 

Severe  distress  entails. 

^hile.other»---bot,  alas!  how  few. 
To  true  KeligionU  dictates  true. 

Pursue  a  Virtuous  way; 
Steady  in  view  tfhey  keep  the  end. 
They  for  a  gloiripus  prize  c^onjtgnd^ 

A  crown  will  ne'er  deputy,     * 

Still,  my  young  fqend^  be  )this  your  ^isQ^- 
Superior  e'en  to  lore  ol  faise. 

Or  sordid  thirst  of*  gairt. 
This  wHl  sustain  you  in  distres?. 
Will  every  want  and  woe  redte^s, 

Ereu  blqat  the  dart  of  pain.     L^Dia. 

A  SONNET. 
While  pensive  on  the  lonely  plain* 
Far  from  the  sight  of  her  1  love ; 
To  the  clear  stream  J  tell  my  pain« 
And  sigh  my  passion  to  the  grove, 

£chO|  sweet  ^oddest  of  the  wood. 
From  all  thy  calls,  resound  my  care: 
Thou  StremOi  aloi^g  thy  silver  flood, 
CoQvey  jny  muru^an  to  the  fair. 

Tell^,9b!  (dUheobarmnig-iDafd, 
In  Tain  the  leathered  wachMers  shig; 
In  vain  the  trees  extend  tbeir  s|iade,        . 
Or  blooming  Flora  paints  the  spring. 

For  absent  from  her  dearer  arms, 
NM  all  thoaa  beiiuties  can  i«)yil^; 
But  did  she  b!e^  her  .William's  arms 
Ev'n  barren  deser(a  wofild  d^Iight^ 
DuMgawton.  Wiluam» 

SONNET  TO  COL.  WA ROLE.*      ' 

If  bountiMus  iBobe^  phiUothropy  to  • 

wake,  .        , 

Decreed  that  citizen  a  CIV jc  wreath. 
Who  shonklspohtaneonWy  existence  stake. 
And  snatch  •«•  fipaem«i'froai  impeodlii^ 


What  n(A4er  trophy  can  rvwani  bis  wortK 
Wh9,  serving' Bsillioos,  in  an  iaiur'd  ktjte. 
Drags  vile  Comiption,  cringing,  to  the 

r     earth, 
^nd  br^nsls  the  satellites  her  bribes  created 

Such  mee4  thou  clairos't,  OhWAipLi' 

justly  lam'd. 
When  Luxury  tbe  arm  of  Pow^onnerv^ 
And  Peculation  scandakmsly  shamM 
The  public,  truat,  and  pride  poor  mtvn 
.  sMrvVil  ^ 

Thou  dar'd  denounce  them Such  eo»- 

tniramate  worth, 
Vfae  Ao>/p  shall  applaud,  while  <i«i&kt» 

friend  00  earth.  ' 

'  BalbfCttTTf,  0. 


WRrrTEN  IN  A  CaOVE,  NEAB  BBLrAfT. 

mem^mbrance  wsket  with  all  her  busy  train. 
Swells  in  my  breast,  and  Curas  the  past  to  f^ 
coLDkurrs. 

Sweet  spring  is  returning,  drest  out  is 

gay  green. 
Her  wiki,  simple  beauties  vnveil'd  lothv 

day; 
New  graoes  play  round  her,  and  aH  tk 

bright  scene 
Invites  h»  from  dull  smokyt  cities  tnstnyi 
Ah !  oft  I  win  stray  to-this  Imvotinte  grovt. 
Where  fond  reoeikQtioe 

tree- 
Where  evjer'through  life  I  am  destined  to 

'rove, 
sun,  stin  those  lov'd  haunts  win  be  deaf 

unto  me. 

Along  by  this  river,  beneath  these  lo*^ 

(  trees. 

With  ■    how  often  delighted  P»t| 

been; 
Tbe  birds  too,  as  now,  join'd  their  aoin 

in  the  breese. 
And  beauty  and  harmony  dw^  is  ^ 

And  still  these  delights  in  the  scene  nay 

appear 
To  a  mind  from  distress  and  isquietadt 

,  free; 
But  though  those  sweet  sbadea  to  my  terq 

heart  are  dear^ 
Yet  behuty  nor  harmooy  lires  not  to  mf . 

Thou  flow's!  siteikt  stream!  and  frages 

may  flow. 
An  emblem,  OMtbinks,  of  etenHt3r^  tide; 
Thou  boldest  thy  eoofse  stiN  au^ic 

^odslewi 
Nof  regardeot  fr^l  *an .  aa tile  imks  by 

thy  side; 
Yet  in  l|im  whom  I  moafawtnsi,eaeh*iitQe 

fombin'd. 
Nor  ever  agnUioiktbyjnwiiih'tteilt  fee 
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fbrtt  where  mmt  hoiiottr  Hud  truth  weva 
eosbrin'd 
TbftD  in  his  «rho  b«i  reiidef'd  thy  wave* 
itearto  lae ! 

And  these  are  the  pfttb«,  arm  in  urn 

where  we've  strayed, 
As  fondly  I  hoped  we  shoald  jocume|r 

through  life  ;  . 
And  here  is  the  spot  where  with  raptorm 

ne  said 
He  still  hless'd  the  day  which  had  made 

me  bis  wifo ! 
O  !  greea  be  the  earth  od  this  seat  all  the 

y«er; 

Still  sacred  to  friendship  and  tove  ma^ 

it  be; 
Though  oft  lU  soft  grass  is  bediewM  with 

a  tear. 
No  spot  on  the  earth  is  SQ  dear  unto  me. 

Enoogh,  my  foil  heart,  from  this  scene 

fct  me  go ; 
Behold  where  the  sun -beams  dance  bright 

through  the  leaves. 
Perhaps  his  warm  inioenoe  a  balm  may 

besiow— 
Alas!  no,  ihU  prospect  more  painfnlly 

grievea^ 
For  there  sUnds  the  cot  where  each  bles- 

sitfff  I  knew. 
Its  waHa  through  the  green  waring  foliage 

I  nee; 
Nor  could   Fancy  picture  a  more  rnral 

view— 
Oh  view  !  bow  belov*d,  and  howmoumfal 
tome. 

O  cot,  where  Pv<j  tasted  of  joy  and  of 

woe  ! 
As  greet  as  e'er  falls  to  humanity's  part! 
My  love  in  your  walls  did  true  happiness 

know. 
And  there  burst  the  sighs  that  at  last  rent 

his  hesrU 
Ohi  thought  full  of  anguish,  for  ever  in 

view. 
With   pain,   thou    lov'd  dwelling,  each 

beauty  I  see. 
But  while  this  sad  heart  to  its  feelinga 

beats  true. 
Thou  eanet  not  be  view'd  wKh  indiff*rence 

by  me. 
The  aao  now  declines  to  his  west«wi 
retreat. 
The  grmv«  tints  of  ev»ning  steal  over  the 

Icwn; 
O  spirit,    with  whom  thia  food  heart  ie 

replete !  « 

DoKt   thou  e'er  visit  here,  at  the  0f*^\o% 

or  dawn  '^^ 
Oh,  heart-soothing  thought!  thou  may'st 

now  round  me  hover, 
Aud  nil   my  fond  wishes  be  known  unto 

thee— 

BEX-r AST  MAG.  ITO.  tf*  * 


For  sure,  H  permitted,  my  Ufo  thoo'll' 

watch  over ! 
O  spifit  benigir !  shed  thy  Initoenee  oVf 

me. 
Wr^  in  thought,  as  I  stray,   dailt 
shades  veil  the  sky. 
How  awful  these  gusts  of  the  wind  through 

the  tree* ! 
Mcthinke  now  each  branch  for  my  loat 

seems  to  sigli— 
More  soothing  these  blaiits  than  the  s«^ 

phyr's  soft  breese. 
Ah !  scenes  dear  io  mem'ty !  then  sUalit 

firom  my  eyes. 
Soon  dark  aa  the  grave  ev^ry  ptoapeoi 


But  nmming,  mere  glorioM,  to  thee  tbalK 

arise: 
Ah,  can  ntf^A  e^er  enlivea  the  wretched 
like  me! 
jifrUt  1805.  D«UA4 


ON  SPRING. 
The  blackbird  whistles  jeyfM  notes. 
And  from  a  tbonsand  little  throeta. 
What  sweet,  what  varied  music  Aowa 
On  every  geutte  gal^  that  blows ! 
Oh!  thisisraptorel  this  is  Springs 
When  all  is  young,  and  all  is  foir. 
Who  woukl  not  try  with  these  to  sing» 
And  cast  away  all  grovelling  care< 
The  dewy  earth,  gemm'd  o*er  with  flowers, . 
The  warbling  birds,  the  thick'ning  bowers. 
The  balmy  air,  the  lengthening  days 
All  serve  delightful  hopes  to  raise: 
For  now  is  hope,    and  now  is  joy^ 
No  fear  of  wiater  shaH  annoy. 
The  present  bliss,  fur  every  day. 
We  know,  new  beauties  will  display. 
The  branches  now,  just  tippM  with  green, 
All  dress'd  in  leaves  will  soon  be  seen. 
Now  scatter'd  bii^  aM>st  sweetly  f.iag;-* 
Soon  with  full  harmony  shall  ring. 
The  shady  grovea,  and  larks  oe  high. 
Will,  as  they  chaont,  approach  the  sky,  J 
'Tis  thud  in  cbildh4>od's  charming  days. 
The  mother  view«4he  eikt^agiBg  ways. 
Which,  one  by  one,' bud  forth  and  blossofl^- 
She  claipa  her  tedSog  to  her  hoeom. 
And  present  bliss»  and  hoped  for  jey. 
If  is  sweetly  as  she  eyes  her  boy. 

Jti.ua^ 

LINES 
TathMUemofft^ihe  late  Jokn^i^tkU,  etg,  . 

iff  unnv(ue» 
N  O  longer  Bsnvak,  oioum  sf&lr  a  name, 
As  e'er  to  virtue  laid  an  honctc  dafaa; 
Bntthank  thy  God, that  he  to  long  did  tpaie 
A  Hf e  ao  uiefkil,  and  a  Mend  10  dear } 
Wheie  dlpkr  sad  sweetncas  well  cotabiiM* 
To  f oiM  sad  bannsniee  a  fs^foct  mtad. 
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to  equal  portira*d  4id  thMe  virtue*  bknd. 

You  Mw  a  master,  or  you  found  a  frieod. 

U  Virtue*!  child  he  would  thy  aonowa.he^} 

»ut  pride  and  folly  shrunk  before  0*NeU : 

For  Nature,  to  belt  him  for  each  part. 

Gave  angel  goodneas^  and  a  heroes  heart} 

The  one  to  aid,  the  other  to  reprove. 

Both  to  o*erawe,  or  gain  esteem  and  love. 

H«E  claim*dQO  title lirdm  his  ancient  blood. 

But  rear'd  this^reat  pne !  *«  He  was  wise  and  good;** 

For  jfrelf  )ie  luiew  that  folly  would  efface 

The  wellgain'd  honours  of  an  andenc  race  ; 

8»fRMnhis  Cuhei%  he  disdain'd  to  shine. 

And  added  lustre  to  a  princely  Une. 

An  iMBibk  lotcouM  not  his  meHts  hide. 

They  all  bespoke  how  high  he  was  ailisd* 

Vith  Tiftae^  aid.  birth  oft  itsdf  reveals. 

As  Douglas*  blood,  so  flow'd  this  true  O^dlV. 

S#  por«lT  too,  that  an  the  world  might  scan, 

Tyronc*s«  descendant  in  an  humble  man : 

Who  H ved  rctir'd  where  his  great  faCheit  rtitn*« 

(And  thankM  hU  Obd  that  he  had  so  ordahi'd) 

Shed  cheir  pure  blood  egafaut  their  country's  foes» 

Ere  upstart  lords  in  tinsel  state  arose. 

Thy  hills,  O  Ulster,  and  thy  fiertUe  plaios. 
Thy  warlike  Tliieft,  and  thy  undaunted  swains. 
Once  own*d  the  sway  his  mighty  fathers  held 
By  famein  arms«  and  country's  Iqve  ImpelPd, 
prove  from  ourshofts  the  fierce  Invading  Dan^ 
And  laid  In  dost  theshameftil  foreign  chsAn. 
In  ruder  days  thus  shone  his  sires  in  arms, 
Blit  Peace  for  him  spread  forth  her  golden  channsi 
And-yonder  vale  where  gentle  Banna  flows. 
He  made  tlte  Kat  of  friendship  and  repose. 
His  gen*rouK  »ouI,  and  hospitable  door 
Were  always  open  to  the  gujiticis  poor ; 
And  here  the  friend  of  feaming  too,  might  find 
A  cbeerftil  welcome;,  and  a  kindred  mind. 
Or  did  the  gay  one,  in  some  lucky  hour, 
.'I'o  his  lair  cot  retreat  from  storm  or  shower. 
He  found  a  man  by  nature  fonnM  to  pleaR, 
Of  noble  aspect,  and  agracefol ease; 
A  gentle  welcome  and  a  cheerfixl  smile, 
Aud  all  (he  cooitierhut  hlsbanefol  wile  ) 
What  more  As  vku  deserves*  nobler  by  5 
And  what  hiulet  h«sts  of  angeU  say. 
;     ^    ^^^^     ^  R.D. 

*L"^J!?*  ^^  **°«**  descendant  of  the  O'Neils, 
carls  ofTyrone. 

OV  A  W-ATCa  RIBBON, 

BBCB1VED  FIOM  MISSFS  J.  A.  AND  J.  i.   Of 

CABRICKFCRCVS. 

Ptt,  time!  fell  murderer  of  the  hmoau 
race, 
.H'bosft  8cythe,  unsparing',  cuts  without 
rej^rct, 
Who  takt-Kt  from  memofy  each  dearest 
trace, 
And'Yroni  the  heart  restreinst  the  rital 
beat:  »      -  - 


TbU  HttJe  gift  reiiniid«  me  of  thy  poWr, 
As  every  momf^nt  I  thy  fliKtkt  f^etve; 

By  it  1  mark  the  tedieu*.  bo^griag  hour, 
Wheu  for  my  abtieot  frieod^  1  vaioiy 
grive. 

But  time  may  wield  his  threat*niog  sword 
iu  vuia. 
He  caunot  drive  the  donors  from  my 
heart. 
The  two  dear  irivers  and  the  grift  remaiiti 
And  from  lemcmbrauce  i>€ver  can  de- 
part. 
Still  will  1  kiss  the  trifle  for  their  sake, 
Assured  that  time  out  friendship,  cannot 
break. 
HU  Majfsfy's  ship  UAfj^us^  i,  P. 

CorA,  iV-:;y.l5, 1808. 


THE  PRIMROSE. 
The  faire<t  barbinger  of  spring , 
Yoo  Primrose  yields  its  mild  perfume ; 
And  fu«ter*d  by  the  vernal  sliower. 
In  nature's  simple  beauty  bloom. 
But  should  tfome  cold  and  win*try  Wast 
Succeed  the  warmth  of  April  skies. 
Behold  this  lovely  c1»Ud  of  Spring 
'Midst  sedjres  dark  neglected  diea. 
Ye  fair,  whose  very  smiles  are  love. 
The  Moral  of  my  lay  attend; 
When  cold  I ndifTrence  shades  your  brow^ 
Your  beauties  fade,  your  triumph:*  end: 
And  like  yon  fair,  but  hapless  flo\v*i, 
Dooin'd  to  forgetluJne«*a  prey, 
*Midst  dreary  woods,  aud  lonely  fiekis, 
Li<e*s  tedious  moments  roll  away. 

While  youth  auxl  beau*  y  lend  their  rharmi 
These  happy  gifts  with  care  improve; 
Though  beauty  first  attracts  our  eyes, 
Your  sfuiles  alone  secure  our  love. 
Dunganmn,  Williab. 

TO  MISS  MARGARET  A.*** 

OF-CARRICKFEBGUS,    ON    PERCEIVING    BR 
LOOK  THOUGHTFUL. 

Say,  Peggy,  why  sits  mediution. 

On  that  cheerful  beauteoiu  bro»-> 
Care  micht  choose  som«;  other  siation. 

Sweeter  studies  claim  thee  now. 
With  thee  1  ne'er  coukl  use  deceit. 

Nor  flatter,  even  thon.srh  inciinM, 
Thy  outward  beauties  though  so  gr«ar. 

Are  far -exceeded  by  thy  mind. 
JDartf  nieliHHfhoW  the^i,  her  seat 

E'er  fix  in  that  itt.tractive  face  > 
Where  Cupid  u»akes  his  sly  retreat. 

And  points  his  bow  to  every  place. 
Too  oft  the  urchin's  power  f  feel, 

Whene'er  f  cast  my  eyes  on  thee^ 
And  stiUVannot  my  hopes  reveal. 

But  frc<iuent  sfrugale^oJie^free. 
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The  useless  cfTortc  now  am  o*er. 
The  language  of  toy  eyes  cah  tell, 

Against  thy  potrer  P1I  6crht  nooiore. 
But  sigh,  and  feel — 1  k)ve  too  well. 

Uu  MajtttyU  ship  UArgUM^  J.  P. 

SELEC  r  rOEl  RY, 


TRANSLATED  FROM  THK  AI|ABIC»ST  THl 
LATC;  DOCTOR  CAliLYLR. 

i  HOSE  dear  abodes  which  once  con-. 

tttined  ttie  fair» 
Amidst  Mitttla's  wild^  1  seek  )d  vain. 
Nor  towers,  nor  teiits^  nor  cottages  ai^ 

there, 
But  scattered  ruins  and  a  silent  plain. 
The  proud  canals,  that  once  Ray  ana 

grace*!, 
Their  course  neglecfed  aad  their  waters 

gone, 
Amongthe  levelled  «anHsare  dimly  traced,- 
Like  moss-grown  letters  on  a  mouldering 

8tone. 
Rayana,  «ay,  how  many  a  tedious  year, 
Its  hallowed   circle  o*er  our  heads  hath 

rolIM, 
Since  to  my  vows  thy  tender  rokids  gave 

ear, 
And  fo^ty  listened  to  the  tale  I  told  ? 

How  oft,  smce  there, .the  star  of  Spring 
that  pmirs 
A  never-failing  stream,  hath  drenched  thy 

.     head  } 
Ho^  oft,  the  Sammer^s  rloud  in  copious 

showers. 
Or  gentle  dr<»ps  its  genial  influence  shed  ' 
How  of*,  aince  there,  the  hovering  mist 
of  mora, 
Bnth  caused  thy    locks  with    glitteriug 

gems  to  gimv, 
Bow  oft  hath  eve  her  dewy  treasurer  borne, 
To  fall  responsive  to  the  brcfzc  beK>w  ? 

The  matted  thistles,  bendin*  totlie  ?a!e, 
Kow  clothe  tho^e  meadows  once  with,  vtr- 

duie  ^av  ; 
AmidH  the  windiniT'*  of  that  lonely  vale. 
The  reeuiiog    anlehipe  and  osfiich  stray  : 
The  I'-irge-eved  mother  of  the   herd, 

that  flits 
4au*e  noisy  huniits,  here  fiiids  a  sure  re» 

treat, 
Jere  tends  her  clnj»teriijg  young,  till  age 

jtitpplies, 
Strength  tu  th^ir  limbs  and  sw  iAness   to 

their  feet. 

Save  where  the  swelling  stream  bath 

swept  those  w;»lls, 
Ind  given  their  deep  foundations   to  the 

light, 
As  the  retouching  pencil  that  recalls, 
L  long  lost  picture  to  tlie  raptured  sight.) 


Save  where  the  rtjns  have  washed  the 

gathered  satidt, 
.Aad  bared  the  scanty  firagmeots  to  our 

view, 
(An  the  dust*  ^rutkled  on  'a  pittcture^ 

band, 
Kid^  the  faiot  tints  resune  theirazure  hue.) 

No  tnoAsy  record  of  those  once  loved 
seats, 
Pointirout  the  mansion  to  inqtiirinft  eyes. 
No  tottering  wall,  ii}  echoing  sounds  re- 

peatt^ 
Our  monrfifvl  itoestknie,  and  our  bursting 
^     iighsl 

Yet    midst  those    ntirtM    hea pis— that 
naked  plain. 
Can  faithful  Memory  formerscenes restore. 
Recall  the  busy  throng,  the jocnndtrain, 
And  picture  aH  that  charaied  ue  there 
♦  before. 

Ne'er  shall  my  heart  the   fatal  morn 

forget. 
That  bore  the  fair  ones  from  these  scats 

so  dear, 
I  see,  I  see,  the  crowding  litters  yet, 
And  yet  the  tent*poles  rattle  in  my  ear. 

1  see  the  maids  with  timid  $tep8  ascend. 
The  stieamerf  wave  in  all    their  painted 

pride. 
The  floating  curtains  every  fold  extend. 
And  vainly  strive   the  charms  within  to 
hide. 

What  graceful  forms  those  envious  foida 

enclose  ! 
What  melting  glances  through  those  cur- 

taJns  play  ! 
Sure  Weita'sant*  lones,  or  Tudah*sroes, 
Through  yonder  veils  their  sportive  yoiitif 

survey. 

The  hand  moved  x>n— to  trace  their 

steps  I  *trove, 
I  saw  them  urge  the  cimcls'  hasteoinf 

fli^xbt, 
Till  the  while  vapour,  like  a  rising  grove, 
$!iatche<i  thcna  fur  ever  from  my  achkif 

sight. 

Xor  since  that  morn  have  I  Nawsra  seen 
The  briods  are  hurst,  which  held  us  oocfB 

so  fast, 
Memory  hut  tells  me  that  such  things  have 

been, 
Anil  &ad  Reflection  adds,  that  t|iey   are 

prist. 


•  It  is  acuiiom  wUh  the  ArabiAn  woinen,  hi 
order  to  give  the  velriii  of  thdr  haikb  and  armt 
X  more  brilUant  appearance,  to  nwVe  sl^ht 
punctures  along  them,  and  \o  ni6  into  the  in- 
ciiioii!*  a  hlue  powder,  which  they  reaew  0(^ 
sionaliy  a*  it  Ixv^ftM  (d  wcsr  eut. 
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fiudewht  the  tdtfikt  Be\fim  Uttrary 
Society,  on  the  linen  tmd  Hempen 
Afamtfacture,  by  Doctor  Stephenson. 
JBeffiout,  Smyth  and  Lyong,  1808. 
CoDcladed  from  vol.  1.  p.  377. 

IT  WM  «ur  lattDftioQ  to  hav«  i«- 
sumed  our  notice  of  ^is  most 
yaluable  article  in  our  last  Number^ 
>ut  we  pottpooed  it,  from  8  ?ntb  to 
pay  it  the  particular  atteution,  that 
so  very  important  a  subject  demaads. 
Our  general  remarks  shall  still  be 
l«served  for  another  occasion ;  to  the 
^nean  time  we  lay  before  our  readers 
that  portion  of  the  treatise,  which  will 
most  interest  them  at  the  present 
foment,  the  observatioDs  of  Doctor 
Steohensoi^  on  thp  quality  apd  culture 

^'  ftf  pst  of  our  flax-seed  is  imported 
fro^i  Riga,  the  Ijow  Countries,  imd 
America,  The  farmers  who  are  ac- 
customed to  sow  Riga,  especially  if 
they  inten4  to  preserve  tjjc  seed, 
prefer  it,  bi^aus^s  it  produces  the 
greatest  quantity.  Although  the  casks 
m  which  it  19  exported  are  i)ew,  they 
are  often  badly  nnished,  and  the  seed 
sometimes  dainaged,  and  often  too 
long  kept  Memel  seed  has  been 
imported  into  this  Province;  it  pro» 
duces  short  flax  and  b  now  general- 
ly despised. 

"The  Dutch  is  a  lar^e,  dark  coloured 
seed,  some  grains  ot  jt  are  nearly 
black,  and  Hat,  and  stirivelled,  like 
unripe  seed  hastily  dried,  yet  it  sejls 
a«  high  as  lliga  seed,  and  higher 
than  American.  It  cannpt  be  safely 
kept  through  the  winter,  so  ^  to 
he  sown  tlte  fbUowbg  fprfng.  The 
old,  close,  damp  wine  hogsheads  in 
which  it  is  exported,  were  supposed 
to  be  the  cause  of  this  eyil.  i"he 
American  casks  ape  mai||g  of  new,  dry, 
well-seasoiiied  oak,  apd  readjiy  admit 
air.  Our  merchants  believmg  tliis 
theory  well  founded,  changed  it  from 
Dutch  into  American  casks,  and  stor- 
ed it  on  well-aired,  dry  lofts,  without 
any  goo<i  eflj^ct.  ^Probably  the  damp 
air  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  unripe 
seed  are  tlie  causes. 

f'lhe  American  seed  is  smaller 
and    rounder,  than   the    Dutch,    the 


colour  lighten  the  skin  smoother. 
The  preference  of  tbe  Dutch  seed  is 
contrary  to  our  expcrieuce  of  the  ad- 
vantage of  dunging  the  seed  of  grain 
to  a  kind  of  soil  diierent  fix>m  that 
in  which  it  was  produced.  The  soil 
of  America  differs  more  fix>m  the 
,8«ii  of  Ireland  than  the  soil  o€  the 
liOw  Countries,  yet  the  Dutch  seed 
is  preferred  to  the  American,  from  a 
supposition  tiiat  it  produces  larger  and 
longer  stalks,  and  a  greater  quantity 
of  flax. 

<'The  annual  importation  tii  flax- 
seed from  each  country  into  the  ports 
of  this  kingdom  is  published  in  the 
yearly  Transactions  of  the  Linen  Board. 

"  llie  annual  average  sale  of  flax- 
seed in  Belfast,  5,000  hogsheads;  in 
Newry, 9,000 ;  inLondoodory,  1 1,000, 
amounting  to  25,000  hogsheads.  The 
importations  annually  exceed  the 
sales  by  several  thou^md  hog^itads. 

''Riga  and  Dutch  seeds' are  sold 
^t  the  same  rate  by  the  wholesale 
merchants;  New-york,  Philadelphia 
aiid  Boston,  at  the  same  rater.  New- 
york  and  Boston  are  preferred  by  iimners 
to  Philadelphia. 

In  I80a  Dutch  seed  told  iior..jr7  19    3 
4.niencan, 6  16    6 

Jnld06,  Dutch, 7  19    5 

AmericaD,. 4  21    0 

In  1807,  Dutch, 7     7  10 

American, 4    5    0 

In  1808,  Dutch,  old ,10    4    ? 

American,  new....M    9    9    0 

To  complete  this  table  we  here  add  the 
importations  anfl  prices  this  season^ 
from  the  \st  Jumunv,  till  26th  jlpriL 

Dutch,  107  hogsheads,  price  when 
landed,  25  to  30 guineas,  all  sold. — Riga, 
d064i  hogsheads,  at  30  guineas  when 
landed;  13  guinea,  26th  April.— 
English,  Ql7  bogslieads,  at  20  guinets 
when  landed;  11  to 43  guineas,  2C>th 
April.-rSrcilian,  694.— Canada,  376i 
hogsheads,  at  J  2  guineas  when  hmded; 
8  guineas,  2oth  April. — ArchantfH, 
2891  hogsheads,  at  12  guineas  wiiea 
landed;  8  euineas  26th  April .^total 
5148}  hogsneads  from  the  1st  Janu- 
ary till  the  26th  April,  1809.  Some 
American  vessels  arc  daily  expected. 

Seed  found  on  hand  in  Belfast,  be. 
fore  t|ie  1st  of  January  kist,  1 1  hogs- 
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beidiDiilch;  lOaAmerkaa;  981  bar* 
reh  Riga,  llie  SictUan  ii  a  very  large 
seed,  we  learn  that  k  it  cuKivated 
for  the  seed  tM\y  iot  its  oil»  not  (oi 
die  fibrous  texture  €f  the  iax. 

"  No  nev  Dutch  seed  atmaiket  this 
season  (1808)  a  supposed  teatctty,  and 
a  dcnand  from  foreitallerf  tKcassfoned 
Ihe  Aneiicaa  seed  to  be  sok)  id 
March,  1S06,  at  ^ll  7  a,  soa^e  at 
£\A  5  9;  in  May,  the  lame  year^ 
It  was  sold  for  j£7  7  10^.  Ihc  great 
demands,  the  high  prices,  the  danger 
aaddissappoiBtments  induced  the  1  rus- 
tees  to  encourage  the  fimnen  of  this 
country  te  save  and  sow  their  own 
seed.  1  be  greatest  quantities  were 
raised  when  prea^iums  were  distributed 
by  the  acre*  and  itinerant  men  setit 
to  inspect  the  crops. 

"Rippling  drawing  the  l>olh  from 
the  statk  with  an  irou  comb,  was 
not  neglected  in  the  early  stages  of 
the  linen  manufacture,  because  they 
spoil  the  water  ia  which  the  flax  is 
steeped^  and  are  very  troublevoine  in 
the  grassing  and  breaking;  in  this 
operation  the  fibrous  texture  is  some- 
times injured  by  the  comb  y  this  is 
prevented  by  laying  the  flax  in 
handfuls  across  each  other,  orbindifig 
it  up  in  small  sheaves,  and  letting 
it  continue  a  few  days  in  the  form 
of  stooks  ;  the  cortical  part  will  tlien 
he  firm,  and  remain  uninjured  by  the 
comb. 

*'  In  warm  and  early  countries, 
the  rippled  bolls  may  be  dried  and 
the  seed  preserved  for  sowing;  but, 
the  weather  of  our  autumns  is  so 
uncertain  that  we  seldom  succeed  m 
tms  practice;  when  we  attempt  to 
dry  them  on  a  floor,  the  heat  they 
acquire  destroys  the  principle  of  veg- 
etation ;  the  seed  is  then  only  fit  for 
the  oil  mill. 

"  Thefurmers  most  successful  in  f«v- 
iag  seed,  pull  the  flax  when  fully 
ripe ;  if  the  weather  is  dry  they  lay  it  in 
handfuls  a  tew  days  on  the  ground, 
six  handfuls  across  each  other,  in  each 
pUce;  then  bind  it  up  in  sheaves, 
stook  it  tiU  dry,  build  it  ou  hovels 
or  stands,  and  thresh  it  off  in  the  April 
following.  If  the  flax  is  early  ripe, 
it  is  threshed  without  slacking,  and 
immediately  watered,  grassed  and  dres- 
sed. 1'he  seed  is  easily  separated 
froin  the  husks  by  pastaog  it  throqgh 


a  oommon  grist  ivdil ;  care  should  be 
liken  to  keep  the  stones  at  suck  a 
distance  at  to  break  the  bolls  without 
injuring  Ibe  seed. 

**  The  late  Sir  John  Uackwood,  of 
Ballyieedy  published  a  Treatise  upon 
Winter  Flax;  he  sowed  the  seed  in 
autumn  with  succ^9s,  and  was  im« 
kcted  by  many  CMrmers,  but  with  un* 
certain  profit,  because  severe  frosts 
heaved  the  tender  plants  out  of  the 
ground  and  destroyed  them.  A  light 
roller  drawn  inrer  it,  might  have  res- 
tored it  to  the  soil,  and  prevented 
the  loss.  If  this  method  would  suc- 
ceed, the  crop  would  be  early,  and  the 
seed  easily  saved. 

•*  When  flax  is  nearly  ripe,  a^ia- 
ease  called  firing,  often  attacks  it 
It  appears  on  the  bark  like  mildew 
upon  the  stalks  of  wheat,  and  like 
parasitical  plants,  injures  the  stem 
which  supports  it.  lhi:i  fungus  does 
not  so  much  injure  tiie  6eed  as  the 
fibres  of  the  flax.  it  adheres  so 
dosaJy  to  the  rind,  as  to  elude  the 
operatioRS  of  watering,  scutching,  hack- 
Img,  spinning,  boilmg,  weaving,  and 
often  of  tlie  old  method  of  bleaciiing ; 
when  it  appears  m  the  form  of  blade 
specks  on  i»lf-bleached  Linen,  it  is 
called  sprit.  When  this  disease  attacks 
the  standing  fkx,  immediate  pulling 
is  the  only  remedj*  yet  discovered; 
most  of  it  may  be  removed  by  scraping 
and  brushing  at  the  time  of  hackling, 
or  before  naclUing,  by  an  antient 
instrument^  too  I'ttle  in  use,  tl)e  iUrce  ; 
it  resembles  curling  tongs  upon  a 
large  scale;  the  cylindrical  side,  the 
tongue,  is  of  wood,  the  concave  side 
of  iron,  the  sharp  edges  of  which 
scrape  the  flax  drawn  between  it  and 
the  tongue.  '1  he  new  method  of  bleadi- 
ing  removes  every  appearance  of  sprit. 

««  When  flax  stands  till  the  seed 
is  ripe,  the  fibres  are  course  and  not 
easily  divided  by  the  dresser.  It  doe^ 
not  sell  for  so  much  by  the  stone  as 
finer  flax,  but  the  quantity  is  greater, 
and  the  produce  of  an  acre  sells  for 
more  than  if  it  were  fine.  Ihe  far- 
mers in  this  province,  who  have  prac- 
tisetl  th^  culture  of  gronnd  for  Flax, 
can  testify,  that  this  kmd  of  husbandry 
is  as  profitable  as  any  other,  even 
suppose  the  seed  badly  saved,  and  fit 
only  for  the  oil  mill. 

'<  The   4ax    leaves  the  land    in  a 
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good  stale  for  whett;  clover-seed  is 
sowa  with  great  advantage  with  the 
Hax-seedy  because  the  fiax  is  early 
off  the  ground,  and  the  land  is  made 
looser  and  the  clover  moulded  by 
pulling  the  flax.  If  the  clovier  i$ 
luxuriant,  the  ground  will  be  l«ft  itt 
excellent  condition  ibr  wheat  orHax, 
if  sowed  with  one  fUcrow  on  the  ciolfkr 
hiy. 

*'  Potatoes,  flax,  clover,  or  wheat, 
IB  a  very  proper  course  of  crops  u|K)n 
clay  ground ;  oats  in  place  ot  wheat 
on  ii^t  land. 

"  flax-seed  bright  in  colour,  heavy, 
free  from  seeds  of  weeds,  and  which 
when  bruised,  appears  fresh,  tables 
sweet,  and  not  fusty,  should  be  chosen. 
**  This  useful  plant  thrives  in  dif- 
ferent soils  and  climates,  with  various 
modes  of  cultivation;  it  delights  most 
in  a  deep  open  loam,  kept  some  years 
in  pasture;  when  plowed  only  once, 
it  will  be  free  of  weeds,  and  produce 
the  strongest  and  bebt  flax.  Land 
which  is  very  free  and  open,  may  be 
sown  ^er  )K>tatoes  with  harrowhig 
only;  it  it  b  inclined  to  clay,  it 
should  be  plowed  and  well  harrowed 
before  sowme;  ground  that  has  pro- 
duced a  gooa  crop  after  potatoes,  will 
produce  good  flax,  if  only  once  plow- 
ed  arfd  harrowed.  The  inliabitants  of 
the  Braid  get .  good  crops  of  flax 
from  poor  land,  without  manure,  if 
plowed  and  harrowed  three  or  four 
times.  Flax  should  not  be  sown  on 
rank  stifl*  clay,  nor  on  dry  gravel, 
nor  in  small  fields  surrounded  with 
trt^es  or  high  hedges ;  these,  by  keeping 
it  wet,  cause  it  to  lodge,  and  the  drops 
from  the  trees  prevent  it  arriving  at 
maturity. 

«*  Writers  on  the  cultivation  of  this 
plant  direct,  that  all  flax -ground  should 
be  laid  flat,  because  if  it  is  in  ridge 
and  furrow,  v.  will  produce  stalks  utH 
equal  in  length;  this  plan  is  very 
proper  where  the  groiuiU  is  deep  and 
dry.  If  thin  wet  ground  be  laid  flat, 
it  will  produce  little  in  a  rainy  seadon  ; 
the  cuUivaiors  of  such  mu>t  yield  to 
necessity,  and  sow  their  seed  upon 
the  liud  laid  up  in  ridges;  the  tiax 
OP  the  ridge  must  be  in  A  pulled, 
and  that  in  the  turrow  sometime  iitier. 
'i'lie  long  and  short  stalks  should  be 
kept  separate,  else  the  >horl  may  be 
lust  in  dressing. 


•  "The  ^pnntity  of  «ed  sown  upon 
an  acredifioTi  with  the  eoil,  aodibe 
views  of  the  fanner.  If  seed  is  sowi 
^ick  upon  a  very  rich  ^oil,  the  flax 
will  lodge  in  wei  weather.  If  a  great 
ijuantity  of  Flax,  >  or  of  wed  is  de- 
sired, it  is  sown  tins.  American  see^ 
being  less  than  the  Dutch»  reqvm 
more  ground.  Three  Wiachesterbush- 
els  are  guierally  sown  upon  an  acre 
Irish  measure. 

-  **  Our  time  of  sowing  is  usnallr 
ill  April,  if  the  land  is  firee,  or 
brought  to  a  flne  mould,  rolling  causes 
the  ground  to  support  die  tender  stalk 
better,  and  prevents  lodging.  Ihe 
best  flax  in  the  county  of  Antrim 
has  been  produced  by  sowing  and 
leaving  the  seed  above  ground,  with- 
out Iiarrowing  or  rolling.  The  retsoa 
given  is^  tliat  our  seed  being  mostlv 
sown  toD  thick,  the  weak  seed  lc)t 
uncovered  perishes,  but  the  strong 
seed  strikes  root,  thrives,  and  pro- 
duces a  regidar  go(Kl  crop,  without 
undergrowth,  by  this  mode  of  cul- 
tivation. Boiling  without  harrowiDg 
is  safest  and  best  for  flax  and  cbver 
seed. 

"  Weeds  are  the  greatest  enemies 
to  flax ;  their  vegetation  is  niost  easily 
prevented  by  sprins- fallowing ;  if  any 
of  their  roots  should  escape  the  acUoa 
of  the  plough  and  the  narrow,  and 
of  the  sun  and  tlie  air,  they  .  ^khiM 
at  this  time  be  removed.  'ITie  seed- 
ling weeds  should  be  carefully  puHed> 
and  old  weeds  with  large  roots  cut 
when  tlje  flax  is  three  or  four  iocbet 
high,  if  thb  work  is  Idhg  delayed, 
and  the  flax  much  laid  by  trampling, 
it  may  not  rise,  or  it  may  grow 
crooke'd. 

"  W  hen  the  flower  has  ^len,  and 
the  farmer  examines  the  crop,  he 
will  And,  that  some  parts  of  the* 
ground  have  prociuted  long  coarse 
llax,  and  short  coarse  flax  with 
many  branches,  and  fuU  of  bolh; 
these  varieties  be  saves  for  seed.  He 
will  likewise  i;nd  some  long  and  slender, 
some  sliort  and  slender,  uith  few 
hrancheN  ^nd  bolls;  these  lie  will 
jnill  when  the  stalks  turn  yellow, 
oelore  the  leaves  fall,  or  the  bolHtum 
hard,  and  will  carefully  keep  eadi 
sort  separate,  if  any  of  it  has  been 
loilged  by  rain  or  other  causes^  he 
ciin  save  it  by  immediate  pulling  oalx. 
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The  coarie,  whkti »  inlen^ed  for  seed, 
iiust 'Staml  tiii  ihe  boU&  are  sharp 
)ointed,  the  stalks  fully  ripe,  and 
iianaged  »  before-mentioned.'' 

V\  e  hope  to-give  in  ournext  Number 
;ome  totnctstrom  Doctor  Stephenson's 
Jbttcryation^t on  BleMinug,  audio  ao 
"ompany  tbem  with  a  few  remarks,  the 
'esiilt  ot  experience.  Kk 


The  Speech  qf  Hcnrtf  Brougham,  esq, 
before  the  Hoiue  of  Commontj  Fri" 
dny.  April  1,  180»,  in  support  of 
ike  Petitions  from  London,  Lxvtr* 
paoi,  and  Manchester,  against .  the 
Orders  in  Councti  Taken  in  6hort' 
hand  brj  Mr.  A.  Frazer*  London, 
printed  by  J.  M*Creery,  for  J.  Rtdg- 
way,  PiccadUly,  1803.  p.j>.  S4. 

THE  subject  of  the  restrictions  on 
trade,  occasioned  by  the  Orders 
Ir  Council  affecting  us  in  this  comer  of 
the  empire,  as  veil  as  in  other  places, 
in  our  vital  commercial  interests,  we 
lad  designed  to  bring  this  subject  be* 
fore  our  readers  at  an  earlier  period, 
liut  the  copy  of  this  work  which  had 
been  received,  was  mislaid,  and  we 
ftpre  nece^isiiated  to  wait  to  receive 
mother  copy.  It  is  not  }et  however. 
oo  late,  for  unhappily  these  impolitic 
restrictions  still  lemam,  and  notwiih- 
i<anding  the  'delusive  accouirts  pub- 
Lshed  by  ministers  and  their  adliereuts, 
to  deceive  the  public,  and  catch  at  a 
nomentary  popularity,  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  no  relaxation  will  take  place 
in  the  American  regulations,  so  as  to 
itford  us  any  substantial  relief,  until 
(ireat  Britain  relax  in  her  arrogant 
claims,  and  rescind  iier  orders  in 
council. 

Remote  from,  the  immediate  scene 
^f  commercial  politics,  we  are  some- 
times, as  in  the  modes  of  dress,  a 
year  behind  in  the  fashion.  Last  year 
the  orders  in  comicil  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  British  merchants;  the 
merchants  of  London,  Liverpool,  and 
Manchester,  petitioned  against  ibem, 
ii.d  prayed  to  be  heard  by  themselves 
or  counsel  at  the  bar  of  the  house  of 
ciunmoDs;  their  request  was  granted, 
mi\  Vti^y  were  permitted  to  adduce  a 
mass  of' important  evidence,  and  their 
routisel,  on  summing  it  up,  made  the 
speech  which  is  the  subject  of  review. 

While  this  business  was  going  for- 
ward, our  merchants  remained*  uninte- 
re«ed  and  aloof,  a&d  because  they  did 


not  immediately  fed  its  effects,  but 
in  the  mean  tune  were  rather  aided 
by  it  in  their  aridity  «l  speculation, 
they  felt  no  concern  in  the  alfeir— 4>ut 
speculation  Ls  often  short-sghted,  ano 
it  is  probable  they  may  yet  feel  the 
dire  e&cts  of  this  commercial  war- 
fare, ot  which  the  Briti^  orden  ic/na 
the  most  effective  cause. 

Already  tiie  people,  if  not  the  mer. 
chants,  have  hten  aroused  from  this 
state  of  apathy  bv  the  want  of  the 
usual  supply  of  ikxseed,  and  our 
conunercial  interests  are  affected  by 
the  lugh  prices  of  cotton-wool,  and 
other  American  produce.  'Fobacco, 
that  comfort,  and  from  habit,  that  ne- 
cessary article  to  the  poor,  has  become 
exorbitantly  high,  and  though  states- 
men and  nch  capitatists  may  diu*egard 
such  sufferings,  as  beneath  their  no*  . 
tice.  yet  thus  the  sum  of  human  misery 
is  increased. 

*•  And  sorrow  felt,  in  cottages  confinM, 
••  Sighs  unre^anicd  to  tUe  passing  wind." 

But  if  the  criterion  of  a  good  govern- 
ment was  justly  estunated,  as  it  ought 
to  be,  not  by  the  emoluments  to  the 
rulers  and  their  dependents,  who  par- 
ticipate of  the  plunder,  but  by  the  sum 
total  of  happine  s  to  the  people  at 
large,  different  sentiments  woula  pre- 
vail, and  much  relief  would  be  expe- 
rienced from  the  burthens  of  aji  over- 
strained taxation  being  removed,  and 
from  all  injurious  restrictions, on  trade 
and  commerce  being  withdrawn,  so 
as  to  give  full  scope  to  industry,  and 
the  consequent  happiness  of  tlie  com- 
munity. 

It  is  our  design  to  give  the  history  of 
the  origin  of  these  famous  orders  iu 
council,  and,  in  tlie  first  place,  we 
present  to  our  readers,  the  Petition 
from  the  Merchants,  &c.  of  Loudon« 
as  giving  a  comprehensive  view  of  tlie 
b.idell'ects  iivlsiug  from  the  measure 
complained  of : 

'*  To  the  Honourable  the  Commons  of 
the  Lnited  Kingdom  oj  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  in  Parliament  assan^ 
bltd.  The  Petition  of  the  under' 
signed  Merchants,  Mantifacturers, 
i.ud  otiurs  of  il^e  City  of  Jjtndon, 
interested  in  the  Trade  uith  the 
United  States  of  America. 

"nirMBLV  SOOWETH, 

*'  That  your  Petitioners  contemplate 
^ith  Uje  greatest  anwety  and  api^re- 
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kcnsUm  the  ahhnlnig  comeaueoccs  witk 
wbicb  they  arelhreateoed  mxa  certaio 
orden  iii  oouDcil  purporticuj  to  be  i»- 
iued  <'  for  tbe  protection  of  tiie  trade 
aiid  navigation  of  Great  Britain,*'  biit 
on  wbkh  tbey  are  induced,  after  ma^- 
ture  consideration,  to  believe,  tbat  they 
mnst  be  poodoctive  of  the  moet  ruinous 
effects.  Your  Fetttioiiers  are  duly  scn^ 
table  of  tbe  necessity  of  making  every 
sacrifice  of  personal  interest  to  pro* 
mote  the  strength  and  resources  of  the 
country  in  the  present  extraordinary 
crbb  of  public  affairs,  and  if  the  total 
change  introduced  into  the  whole  com- 
mercial system  of  this. country  and  of 
tbe  world  by  the  orders  in  council, 
could  be  conducive  to  so  desirable  an 
object,  your  Petitioners,  great  as  their 
loraes  must  be,  would  submit  without  a 
murmur — but  understanding  that  tbese 
ocden  arc  principally,  if  not  wholly, 
recommended  by  an  opinion  that  they 
will  prove  beneficial  to  the  commer- 
cial mterests  of  this  country,  they  feel 
it  to  he  their  duty  humblj^  to  represent 
their  conviction,  that  this  opinion  is 
founded  in  error,  and  tliat  if  the  prayer 
of  their  petition  be  granted,  they  shall 
be  able  to  prove  tSat  they  must  be 
productive  of  the  most  fatal  conse- 
cjuences  to  the  interests,  not  only  of 
your  Petitioners,  but  of  the  com- 
merce and  manufuctures  of  the  empire 
at  lar£;e. 

"  Tour  Petitioners  will  abstain  from 
enforcing  by  any  details  their  appre- 
hension, that  these  measures  are  likely 
to  interrupt  our  peace  with  tlie  Cuiteil 
States  Of  America,  our  hitercourse  ■ 
with  which,  at  all  tunes  valuable,  is 
infuiitely  more  so  since  we  are  excluded 
from  the  continent  of  Europe.  'I'o  this 
only  remaining  branch  of  our  foreign 
intercourse,  we  must  now  look  for  a 
demand  for  our  manufactures,  for  ma- 
ny of  the  most  important  materials  for 
their  support,  and  for  supplies  of  pro- 
visions and  liaval  stores  necessary  for 
our  subsistence  and  defence.  Your 
Petitioners  feel  assnred,  that  they  will 
be  able  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
your  honourable  house,  that  tlie  neu- 
trality of  America  has  been  the  means 
of  circtdatmg,  to  a  large  amount,  ar- 
ticles of  the  produce  and  manufactures 
of  this  country,  in  tlie  dominions  of 
our  numerous  enemies,  to  which  we 
have  no  direct  access. 

'*  That  the  amiual  value  of  British 


maButetves  cicported  to  ibe  Unitel 
States  of  America,  exceeds  ten  mi- 
Uoos  sterling,,  and, 

"That,  as  our  coosnnptkNi  of  tki 
pr6d%ice  of  that  ooutttry  nils  hr  shoit 
of  that  aifKHUit,  Ibe  only  means  of  pav- 
ing us  must  arise  iiom  the  cooaomp- 
tioa  of  the  pvoduce  of  Ameiica.  is 
other  c(>untries,  ^hich  the  opentioB 
of  the  orders  m  council  must  ister- 
rupt,  and  in  most  instances  totaly 
destroy. 

"  That  the  people  of  America,  even 
if  they  rema'm  at  peace  with  us,  taost, 
by  a  want  of  demand  for  their  produce, 
and  by  the  general  distress  our  SDca- 
sures  must  occasion,  be  disabled  from 
paying  tbeir  debts  to  this  oowitry, 
which  may  ^rly  be  estimated  to  a- 
mount  to  the  enormous  siun  of  twchrt 
millions  sterling. 

<<  That  the  neutrality  of  America,  so£v 
from  being  injurious  to  tbe  other  com- 
mercial  interests  of  Great  Britain,  has 
-promoted  materially  tbdr  pro6|>efftty. 

<*1  bat  the  produce  of  our  Coloeiei 
in  the  West  Indies,  of  our  empire  ia 
the  Hlast,  and  of  our  fisheries  on  the 
Banks  of  Newfoimdland,  has  frequenW 
ly  found  a  foreign  market  by  this  means, 
and, 

'  *  That,  by  the  destnictioii  of  tbe  neu- 
trality of  the  only  remaining  neutral 
state,  all  possibility  <^  intercourse  with 
the  rest  of  the  world  being  removed, 
trade  camiot'  possibly  be  ben^ted, 
but  niUst  necessarily  be  annihilated. 

''Your  Petitioners  feeling,  as  tbey  do 
most  sensibly  with  their  felkrw  sub^xrts, 
the  pressure  of  a  war  in  wbicb  tbeir 
commerce  has  principally  been  aimed 
at  by  the  enemy,  would  scorn  to  plead 
their  distfess  m  recommendation  of 
measures  inconsistent  with  the  bonov 
and  substaiUial  interests  of  tbeir  coun- 
try ;  but  tliey  humbly  rely  upon  the 
wisdom  of  the  legislature,  that  this 
distress  shall  not  be  incre^d  by  our 
own  errors,  and  they  confidently  be- 
lieve, that  if  they  are  permitted  to 
illustrate  by  evidence,  the  facts  tbey 
here  state,  and  to  explain  many 
oUiers  which  they  shall  here  refrain 
from  enumerating,  tbey  c^not  Call  to 
es^blish  the  conviction  with  wlucb 
they  are  so  strongly  impressed. 

*<'lhat  the  oroers  in  council  art 
founded  on  the  most  mistaken  opi- 
nions o(.  the  commercial  interests  oi 
liifi  e;nrire>     and  „niU3t  bfi  parii^u- 
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htiy  fatal   to   those  of    your  Peti- 
tioaer^. 

*'  Youf  Pf titioneR  therefore  pray, 
Ihat  they  may  be  heard  by  theimdves 
or  counsel,  at  the  bar  of  this  houour- 
dMe  hoose,  and  be  permitted  to  pro- 
duce evidence  ui  support  of  ttie  al- 
legations of  Uieir  Petition,  or  that  dm 
honourable^  house  wHl  exainfine  into 
the  nature  and  extent  of  their  griev- 
ances, in  anjr  mode  ^rhicli  may  appear 
advisable,  vnth  a  view  of  afTcirding  such 
teHef  asthis  honourable  House  in  iti 
V  isiioni  may  thinJc  proper. 
**  And  your  Pttitiortersmtleter  pray. *^ 

We  now  proceed,  in  the  words  of 
the  speech,  to  lay  before  our  read- 
ers a  full  detail  of  the  rise  of-  tliis 
measure.  I^peaking  of  his  clients  he 
says: 

"  The  order  of  the  7di  of  January, 
1S07,  was  no    fight  matter  to    theui, 
either  in  its    substantial  elTects  or  in 
the  alarm    which  it  created.      'ITjeir 
apprehensions  of  its  etVects  were  j^at 
and  serious    indeed.     But,    confident 
that  they    could  lose  nothing  in  the 
ebtiuution  of  their  country,  by    de- 
la;^  iftg  to    urge   any    objection    to  it 
uqtil  they  had  first  tried  its  operation, 
aiid   experienced  actual  injury    from 
it,   they    waited    until,     in    commot'i 
with  others,  they  found  that  the  ineHi- 
cacy  of  that  measure  was  one  of  its 
best    recommendations.      When  these 
new  i^ders    in    council  were    issued, 
it  was   their    purpose   to    Ibliow   the 
same  line  of  conduct ;   an<l  afier  en- 
deavouring to  make  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  meaning  of  those  dcciees 
(an  attempt  which  certainly  demand- 
ed   no    trifline   degree    of  attention, 
and  occasioned  a    very,  considerable 
delay)   it  was  much  their  wish  k»  have 
found  them  as  harmless  as    tiiat    of 
the  7th    of  January ;   but,    although 
they    are    very    far     from    liatieriuff 
themselves  that  tliey    yet  understand 
the  niture  of  those  orders  of  Novem- 
ber last,  and  aUiiough  they  can  scarce- 
ly l»«>pe  for  tiie  rai^  good  fortune  of 
erer    attaining  tliat  knowledge,   they 
are  satistietl  ll>at  they  have  discover- 
ed   by   the  effects  which  they  already 
have  produced  upon  their  own  con- 
cerns,   eijou^h    of  their  nature    and 
import  to  feel  tliat  they  are    utterly 
ruinous  to  them. 

^*  It  will  afford  them  much  satis- 
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factbn  to  reflect,  that  they  have 
been  the  meati»  of  bringing  befMre 
yoQ  so  grteat  a  body  tn  important 
infotmaCion,  for  duoi^ing  a  subject 
as  di^dlt  sis  it  is  m^mentous^  and 
to  know  that  whatever  &te  may  9- 
wait  their  petition  thev  hav^  tionc 
their  best  to  enter  a  lusting  prote^^t 
upon  the  journals' of  tiie  country,  a- 
^in^  measures  more  dangerous  to 
Its  prosperity  than  any  that  were 
ever  before  attempted.  Plans  of  this 
sort,  ^r,  are  not  in  their  nature  long- 
lived  ;  and  after  these  orders  shall 
be  known  no  more,  or  only  remem> 
bered  in  the  ruinouft  effects  they  mar 
have  produced,  the  mass  of  evidence 
which  the  pedibnerR  have  piled  up 
at  your  bar,  will  remain,  not  per- 
haps to  deter  peniicions  schemers  horn 
again  meddling  with  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  but  surely  to  ovarii 
the  eotintry  trom  listening  to  their 
councils. 

"  i^.  In  proceeding  to  state  the 
import  of  tws  body  of  evidence  it  is 
necessai^  that  i  should  go  back,  in 
the  first  place,  lo  the  decrees  of  the 
French  govemfnent  which  are  stated 
to  hare  given  rise  to  the  measures 
complained  of;  and  between  Mhich 
and  those  measures  there  appeai-s  to 
be  some  dispute,  as  to  the  occasion 
of  the  calamities  that  have  ansea. 

"  Late  in  the  year  ItJOt),  Uonaparte, 
in  a  moment,  it  should  seem,  of  ela- 
tion  tmbappily  by  no    means    unna- 
tund  in  his  situation,  Hiougiit  of  issu- 
ing .a  decree  which  mi^ht  al^t  the 
trade  and  navigation  ot  this  countr}*, 
as  extensively  as  those  other  decrees 
which  he   bad  issued  upon  the  Con- 
tinent, and    had  executed  bv  half  a 
a  million  of  armed  m^n.    'f  lii»    de- 
cree was  not    then  fbf  tlje  lir>t  time 
tried,  nor  was    K  accounted   by    him 
an   exiieriment  of  a  very    no»l  de- 
scription, although   t^ttrived    in    tins 
country  as  »omething   wliolly  new. — 
It  iiad  been  repeatedly  irieil  beiore, 
and  had  in  every  instance  roani:e?vtly 
fkiU*d.      Not  to  go  back    to  tiie  wuV 
of  1739,  1  may  only  observe  that  In 
tl)e  uar  of    1756,    the  principle  wa< 
broadly    laid    down  by    the    French 
govermnent,  that  the  seizure  of  any 
manu6ictures  or  produce  of  the  Bri- 
tish dominions  should  render  the  whole 
cargo  among  which  they  were  found. 

Pi) 
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liable  to  coafisMlion.  Towards  the 
eod  of  the  American  war  a  similar 
principle  was  paitiaUy  attempted  to 
be  introduced:  but  of  t^iese  I  need 
not  say  much;  for  in  the  course -of 
the  Revolution- war  two  decrees  simi- 
lar to  the  former,  though  stiU  more 
near  the  Berlin  diecree,  were  issued. 
Of  these  it  may  be  ueceasary  kis  me 
to  mention  the  substance.  The  first 
of  them  was  issued  in  1796,  and  af- 
ter a  variety  of  other  clauses  it  sub- 
jects all  ships  carrying  British  goods 
to  seizure  and  detention.  We  find 
not  mereiy  the  detail  of  the  Berlin 
decree  introduced  as  to  th^  goods> 
•but  also  the  {>roviskm  requiring  a 
ceriiJicaU  qf  origin  (as  this  document 
fcds  since  been  called)  which  was  deem- 
ed a  sine  qua  non  for  saving  the  ship 
and  cargo  /torn  detention.  A  similar 
decree  wa9  issued  in  tSQO,  after  Bona- 
parte's arrival  in  B>ance.  It  was  ge- 
nerally promulgated,  and  temaius,  as 
far  as  any  such  decrees  can  be,  in 
force,  in  17i^7  those  belligerent  pcift- 
ciples  were  extended  from  the  car- 
go to  aiTect  the  ship ;  and  I  hold  ih 
my  hand  a  decree  issued  by  the 
council  of  Five  Hundred,  "<nnctlng 
^t  the  diaracters  of  vessels  slialf 
be  determined  by  their  cargoes.  In 
con<iequence  of  this  enactment^  every 
vessel  loaded  m  whole  or  in  part  with 
English  goods,  was  declared  lawful 
prize.  The  second  article  declares 
^at  no  foreign  vessel,  which  in  the 
eourse  of  her  voyage  shall  have  en- 
tered an*  Eikglish  port,  shall  be  per- 
mitted t^  cuter  any  p<»t  in  the  French 
dominiohis, 

*'  It  is  surely  needless  for  mc  to 
prove  that,  altmglr  these  orda^  were 
thus  promidgated,  they  never  were 
executed,  i  need  not  bring  evidence 
to  bhow  that  these  conwiercial  de- 
crees were  nugatory.  After  they  were 
issued,  the  progress  of  onr  exports- 
proceeded  not  merely  increasmff,  but 
in  a  short  period  almost  to  donble 
the  amount  of  fonner  times.  It  is 
notorious  that  Fftnce,  in  spite  of  alt- 
such  prohibitions  has  been  consum- 
ing dathr  more*  and  more  of  the  pro- 
duce of  ^is  country,  dchim  to  the 
period  of  the  Berlift  edict-  But,  bow- 
however  inefficacious  these  boasts  may 
have  proved*  the  enemy,  it  seems, 
dj^termined  oaee  mope  to^    try  their 


efloct.^  He  resolved  to  have  another 
decree  at  us  and  at  our  trade,  ex- 
pecting, perhaps,  to  frighten,  if  be 
could  not  hurt  us.  Accordinghr,  in 
the  UKHith  of  November,  1800,  he 
issued  that  one  which  forms  the  pre- 
text for  our  orders  in  council  This 
decree  consists  of  three  branches,  h. 
condemns  all  cargoes  of  British  pro- 
duce or  manufacture ;  it  threatens 
the  seizure  of  all  vessels  going  to  or 
from  England  ;  and  it  shuts  the  poits 
of  the  enemy  against  all  vessels  which 
have  last  cleared  out  from  British 
ports.  It  may  be  asked  what  chance 
was  there  thai  such  a  decree  as  thb 
should  succeed  ?  Was  it  that  France 
bad  determined  suddenly  to  as9enri>le 
all  ber  fleets,  and  venture  to  send 
them  to  sea,  which  she  had  not  dar- 
ed to  do  before »  Was  it  tliat  she  tbea 
intended  to  eng^g^  all  our  blockadiDg 
and  cruizuig  squadrons,  whidi  tin 
BOW,  she  never  durst  look  in  the 
face?  Was  it  that  she  purposed  in 
this  manner  to  beat  us  out  of  the 
water,  and  destroy,  as  it  were,  our 
navat  superiority  ?  Or  was  it  that 
without  tnese  preliminary  steps,  she 
was  by  her  mere  influence  and  great 
name  upon  the  contmeut  <^  Europe, 
to  stop  alt  vessels  sailmg  upon  the 
sea  to  or  from  Englaud,  to  seize 
every  article  of  onr  prodttce  which 
could  be  fomid  floating  on  the  ocean, 
to  do  that  which  we,  even  we*  widi  all 
our  naval  superiority,  are  not  able  to 
effect?  Surely  if  France  had  not 
tlie  povirer  to  execute  her  ^design  in 
some ,  of  these  ways,  it  might  have 
been  cahnly  regarded  as  a  mere 
eiupty  menace ;  nay,  a  stale  one  too. 
We  might  really  have  hoped,  that  so 
vapid  and  spiritless  a  boast  wouM  not 
again  have  ^en  in  those  who  haJ 
been  so  olten  before  duped  into  a 
vain  alarm  by  it.  Nevertheless  it 
should  seem  that  the  enerav  knew 
us  better,  for  we  no  sooner  Iieard  of 
it  than  we  feW  into  our  old  error  of 
supposing,  that,  because  it  was  a 
French  manifesto  regularly  drawn  up, 
and  enforced  by  Bonaparte's  power 
on  shore  (where  it  might  produce 
some  effect)  therefore  it  was  abo  to 
have  similar  effects  by  sea. 

"Sir;  until  our  orilers  in  council 
#ere  issued,  it  appean  clearly,  with- 
out any  reasoning,  to  any  one  who 
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looks  at  the  subject,  that  there  wag 
tio  poMibiHty  whatever  of  Bonaparte 
putting  his  threats  into  execulion.— 
But  in  order  to  show  this  more  evi* 
dently  than  could  possibly  be  effect- 
ed by  any  arguments,  we  liave  brought 
witnesses  to  yodr  t>ar,  merchanti  en- 
gaged in  trade  with  the  Continent 
who  have  been  able  to  state  distinct- 
ly by  dates,  names,  and  circuoistau- 
ces,  the  manner  in  which  those  cie^ 
crees  o^>eta(ed. 

"  In  page  55  of  the  printed  evi- 
dence, Mr.  White  an  insurance- broker 
of  the  city  of  London,  in  answer  to 
a  que^on,  whether  lie  had  occasion 
to  charter  any  vessels  direct  to  the 
continent,  atter  the  BerHn  decree, 
states  to  this  house,  that  he  did  hiin- 
3elf  charter  two  American  vessels  for 
Amsterdam,,  the  6ne  in  the  month  of 
January,  and  the  other  in  March, 
1807,  which  both  arrived  safe.  From 
this  it  appears  therefore  that  four 
months  after  the  Berlin  decree,  two 
vessels  were  chartered  to.  the  con* 
tinent,  and  landed  and  sold  their  car- 
goes  in  safety  at  Amsterdam.  He  says 
that  these  vessels  were  chiefly  laden 
with  cotton,  produced  by  America, 
and  the  West- Indies :  he  knew  of  their 
being  discharged  and  that  "  the  ships 
were  paid  for  their  labour,"  and  adds 
that  he  was  paid  his  commiiislon  as 
ship  and  insumnce-broker.  In  short, 
tliese  voyages  were  performed  safely 
from  one  end  to  the  other.  In  the 
next  page  the  same  wiiitess  mentions, 
iirst,  that  American  vessels  prk>r  to 
last  November  used  to  clear  out  re- 
^utarly  from  this  country  to  the  con- 
tment,  ai»d  there  taiid  their  cargoes ; 
and  secondly,  that  a  considt-rable 
quantity  of  ■  West- India  f>roduce  had 
l>een  taken  over  in  American  vessels, 
sul)sec|iient  to  the  Berlhi  decree  in 
Noveraber,  180().  The  same  witness 
mentions  other  instances  of  voyage's 
having  been  perforinetl  since  that  ue- 
eree,  and  sonte  in  which  the  cargoes 
of  the  vessels  liad  gone  into  the  ports 
of  Spain,  in  spite  of-^the  Spanish  de- 
rree,  issued  in  terms  of  iW  lierlin 
dei  ree,  and  with  cargoes  of  British 
East- India  produce  on  board.  Oh 
b'^ing  asked  whether  any  considerable 
branch  of  trade  was  carried  on  in  this 
way,  he  distinctly  adds  that  other 
^rt^ers  as  well  as  himself  had  trans* 


acted  similar  business,  and  that  tbil 
sort  of  intercourse  wuh  the  continent 
hu  been  considembie. 

**  'Vht  evidence  of  Mr.  Bell,  whose 
extinct  and  ftdl  testimony  must  Vt 
in  the  recollection  of  this  nouse,  utis 
very  strong  to  the  same  points.  He 
gives  U8  two  extracts  from  letters 
whidi  he  had  received  fi^m  his  cor* 
respondents  on  the  continent  On 
being  asked  if  he  had  lately  received 
letters  from  his  correspcJidents  in 
Hdhind,  touching  the  execution  of 
the  commercial  decrees  in  that  couft*^ 
try,  he  stated  that  he  had  received 
a  letter  item  his  friends  in  Rotter- 
dam, dated  the  7ih  of  September, 
containing  these  wordji:  •*  We  arc 
able  to  assure  you  the  late  decree 
does  not  atfect  Americans  that  may 
have  called  in  Eng^nd,  provideU 
they  have  not  loaded  in  England,  and 
that  they  declare  the  fast  pon  they 
came  from."  The  decree  here  alluded 
to  was  subsequent  to  the  first  Dutch 
edict,  and  was  issued  for  the  purpose 
of  ett'eciing  a  more  rigorous  execution 
of  it.  He  was  asked  have  '  you  re- 
ceived any  letters  since  from  Holland  ?** 
•fo  this  he  answered  that  he  had  one 
dated  22nd  of  September,  from  the 
same  house  saying,  *•  We  repeat,  ships 
touching  in  luidand  are  recei>ed 
here  as  before."  Subsequent  even 
to  this  date  it  appears  that  he  receiv- 
ed one.  It  was  dated  ijyth  of  Octo- 
ber, only  a  fortnight  belore  our  or^ 
ders  in  council,  and  concluded  bf 
saying,  "Prices  meanthne  seem  al 
their  level  without  some  new  difiicul' 
ty  or  broil,  mesning,  as  Mr.  B^ 
said,  '<  it  nothing  new  had  occurred.** 
From  this  it  is  obvious  that  titiC* 
the  writer's  last  letter,  being  the  one 
just  now  quoted,  no  new  cjcecution 
of  these  decreet  bad  been  attempted, 
otherwise  pfices  could  never  haf« 
kept  at  their  former  levtL 

'•After  mentioninga  varietv of  otaet, 
in  which  the  merctuuHs  had  been  de- 
ceived in  their  expectations  or  i>tlief 
of  the  execution  ofthe  Fonch  decrepf 
by  the  temporary  dftention  of  neuiral 
vessels,  ai^d  att/erwarcJHbeen  uhdeceived 
by  the  subseauent  release  of  those 
vessels  at  $ist  supposed  to  have  been 
condemned,  Mr.  Ulennie  said  that  he 
knew  of  no  one  histance  wherein  tbf 
Berlin  decree  bad  been  (carried  xto 
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fexecution  upon  neutral  vessels  in 
Jb  ranee.  It  appears  that  this  gentle- 
man had  various  correspondentB  b 
Tafious  partt»  of.  tli^  cobiioent,  who 
wrote  to  liim,  not  merely,  touching 
hU  own  commercial  c«jncerns,  but  also 
upon  matters  iu  whic))  he  yi^s  in- 
directly oreventoally  interested.  TUey 
gave  him  the  political  neuvs  of  the 
day  so  far  as  they  tlipmselves  were 
in 'possession  of  ii;  and  so  far  a^  it 
hore  upon  the  ifiterest^  of  trade.  Aa^ 
-notwithstandTing  tliis  extensive  corres- 
pondency, he  never  had  received  any 
one  notice  of  a  condemnation*  during 
the  'whole  yt^ar  iJiat  had  elapsed  be- 
tween the  Berlin  and  thjC  luiglLslj  de- 
crees. From  Mr.  Gl^nn^*s  evidence 
then  it  appears  tiiat  tiiere  w^s  no  inten- 
tion in  rrance  to  execute  those  edicts 
/or  this  was  a  branch  of  jthem  which  s)^ 
had  it  in  her  power  to  enibrce. 

•'  A  decree  had  been  ujsued  in  Hol- 
land, closing  the  Dutch  ports  and. clay- 
ing an  embargo  On  their  o\^n  trade  for 
tjie  bettejT  c;*rr)iiig  those  measure 
into  execution — a  measure  framed' in 
something  df  the  spirit..o,f  o^r  owjj 
orders.  In  allusion  to  ^his  decree, 
^Ir.  (jlennie*s  correspondent  savs  on 
the'^eth  of  February,  1808,  thal''*tlie 
sole  object  of  this' letter  is  to  inform 
you  that  all  vessels  arrived  since  the 
promulgation  of  the  decrees  mentioned 
U)  our  foregoing,  aie  now  rele;ised^ 
i^ncl  even  ^verul  which  have  been  for 
niany  ponths  detained-  in  Flushing* 
9n  4^eir  \yay  to  Ant\yerp,  have  also 
got  permission  to  proceed  thither  and 
ais(,fiar^'e  their  cargoes.*' 
I  •*  It  tluis  appeiirs,  sir,  by  the  cvj- 
u«}uce  ot  some  of  the  ino%t  res])ectab|e 
b^oki'rs  and  inerch;uits  of  this  country, 
tjw^  the  Berlin  decree  was  so  little  exe- 
cuted, that  vessels  under  Americiin 
colours  cleared  oyt  to  ports  of  tlie 
jji;einy  5  countrv  ui  spile  ,of  that,  and 
ail  (he  olhiT  ^Virecs.  I5ul  there,  is 
<ttliet  eViUtaJVi^  of  a  less  direct  nature 
i-ub^laiijutiug  lUtx  important  proposi- 
|tcftip  I  ^^Wukl  n^ention  Inrst  as  to  tiie 
mdiret'l  eyrdeijcir  of  the  non-execuiion 
of  iht;  iVrlln  decrre.  that  remitt;aice* 
fai^vftyvir  fjrpin  flic  Contiijeat  to  nifr- 
chaijts  'in  rtiis  C'^L!iLf;y,  some  of  ijieni 
liicnih^^Tv  i4  ihiii  fuiuse^  during  the 
\c:y.  iLf?^/  ("lit  iu'^cree,  in  the  same 
luaftnfj^'ujMl  in  at  least  as  ^eai  abuii' 
^aoce  as '  %t ^  any  former  per;od .     Mr. 


Glennie  Qai4  that  he  was  tccngtomed 
to  receive  ui  former  vears  half  a  niiilioii 
in  remittances  Irom  tlie  Ccmtinent;  and 
being  asked,  not  by  me,  but  on  bis 
cross-examination,  if  he  had  experi- 
enced a  defalcation  subsec|ueut  to  that 
Berlin  decree,  answered  distinctly,  that 
on  the  contrajy,  he  bad  never  before 
received  so  much  hy  a  hundred  thou- 
sand  pounds  as  during  tlie  year  after 
thfi  Berlin  dectee  was  promulgated. 
The  other  witnesses  ^tatc  the  same 
thing. 

*' Mr.  Glennie  also  stated  to  you  in 
detail,  the  amount  of  the  sums' which 
he  paid  in  ditVeient  years  for  postages 
in  the  course  of  His  extensive  dealings 
as  a  merchant,  la  paye  65,  you  have 
Jt  in  evidence  that  his  whole  postage 
account  for  the  year  1803  amounted  u> 
455/.  In  the  year  1806  (being  the 
y.ear  before  the  Berlin  deccee)  it 
amovnted  to  515/.  ^d  in  tiie  year 
1807,  to  640/.  N9W  as  the  Bei^n  de- 
cree was  supposed  to  put  a  stop  to  all 
neutral  commerqe  between  England 
and  the  C^tinent,  and  as  tliis  genik- 
man  s  postage  is  chiefly  ci^eated  by 
receiving  remittances  for  goods  arriviii;; 
in  the  hostile  countries,  it  was  to  Im: 
expected  ii^  coasequei ice  of  that  Ikrhn 
decree  beine  executed  so  rigorously 
as  the  delenders  of  our  onlers  conleau, 
that  Mr.  Glennie's  postage  account 
would  have  su tiered  a  serious  defalcar 
tion.  No  suqh  thing — on  the  contrary, 
ill  1807,  ilie  year  "after  this  tfjghifui 
and  well-executed  decree,  he  appears 
to  have  pa<d  640/.  being  about  one- 
fourth  more  than  he  had  paid  the  y^-ar 
before  it  was  issued,  and  double  t)»e 
picrease  of  his  account  in  any  ibnucr 
yeirs. 

•  '♦  1  hose  merchants,  sir,  act  in  some 
sort,  as  baiikei's  on  account  of  Ame- 
rican concern«*,  answering  ctrafis  made 
on  them  in  favour  of  our  manufacturers 
^Vheu  there  is  any  mterruption  in  die 
trade  with  tlie  Continent,  of  course  Mr. 
Gfennie  and  others  scruple  to  honour 
tljose  diiafts  on  American  accoun;,  un- 
less they  be  safe  in  doins  so  by  hafing 
fuiM^  in  tl>eir  own  hands.  ,  It  is  there- 
fore a  ^>t  of  tlie  execution  of  the 
enemy^  decrees  to  mq^ire  how  these 
gentlemen  answer^  the  drafis  subse- 
quently presented  totiiem.  Mr.  Glennie 
States  that  subsequent  to  the  Issuing  of 
ll^e.  t^in  decTGC,    he    contimje^i  ^ 
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4aswer  4^aft8  on  Axjicricao  f^xpupt^ 
4Kh<H^  Hf  had  iH>t  the  sums  iii  U]$ 
haods,  trusting,  nut,  as  a  &peculati\e 
jnan,  but  with  thai  sort  of  coo^Ueace 
bdopg^  to  a  practical  mejcliant'^-a 
cooii(&nce  of  whose  practical  nature  Ut 
gave  the  best  pledge  by  .staking  thou- 
sands of  pounds  dauy  upon  it — ^tiustiiig 
I  say  miUi  (his  sujik  of  .coniidence, 
that  the  BerJio  decree  was  of  np  avai) 
whatever  against  oiur  trade*  ilad  it 
been  otherwise  he  wpuld  have  altered 
his  line  of  conduct  m  th^  sain/e  manner 
as  I  shall  show  vou  he  aftorwardb  did 
when  you  issued  yovw  fainoius  ordew 
in  council. 

"The  only  other  symptom,  with 
.which  I  shaJl  trouble  you,  of  the  non- 
execution  of  this  Berlin  decree.  Is  der 
jfved  from  tie  criterion  of  inai^rancc ; 
the  house  will  perceive  that  (ques- 
tions were  put  to  ^j(^.  Maitin  w;th  ^ 
view  to  hrin^  to  a  determuiiitioii»  thi^ 
point  respecting  the  rate  of  insurance. 
jje  was  a^ked,  wlietlier,  in  his  know- 
ledge and  in  the  course  of  his  practice 
as  a  merchant,  shipping  to  America 
and  chartering  and  iiisuriog  vessels, 
he  had  found  that  the  rate  of  insurance 
rose  alter  the  Berlin  decree,  upon  voy- 
ages in  American  siiips  from  tiiis  coun- 
try to  America  and  back  again;  and 
this  (^uesiipn  was  put  to  him  becau>e 
it  na^  said  that  a  rise  from  two  to  tliree 
guinea>,  or  one  half,  had  taken  place 
upon  this  voyage — as  if  the  pou  er  of  ihc 
h  rench  navy  w  as  so  considerable  In  the 
Atlantic,  lltat  it  could  make  a  diOer- 
<'nce  of  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  rate  of 
insurance  against  P'retich  cruiisers,  eai- 
plo;^ed  in  executing  the  Berlin  decree- 
as  if  the  bare  promutuation  of  that 
df  cree  had  at  once  swept  tl»e  sea  clean 
of  our  ships,  and  given  oyer  into  tite 
enemy's  hands,  all  the  neutral  trade 
that  remained.  Mr.  iMartiri,  as  well  as 
all  the  other  witnesses,  stated,  th;;t 
thefe  is  a  rise  every  winter  in  conse- 
quence of  sea  risque,  the  summer  ratiC 
being  Trom  two  to  two  and  a  ha!f,  ^nd 
that  of  the  winter  Irom  three  to  thne 
uid  a  half  per  cent  But  was  thtre  an 
iddUiooal  or  extraordinary  rise  in  the 
jrear  alter  the  Berliji  decree — in  the 
year  1307?  Mr.  Martin  says  thut  there 
was  not ;  but  that  the  premiums  ykCrr 
much  the  same  a>  in  1806,  that  is,  the 
ummer  two  and  a  halC  and  the  winter 
hree  and  sometimes  four  guim'as  pre- 


"The  news  of  the  Bttlin  decree 
reached  Liverpool  on  the  Uth  of 
December  ISOt).  and  pn  the  13th  of 
that  month  Mr.  Martin  had  occasion  to 
eifect  an  insurance  on  American  risque : 
it  was  from  America  to  Liverpool,  and 
.was  done  at  three  guineas  per  cent — 
Then  had  the  Berlin  decree  raised  the 
insurance  ?  So  far  from  it  the  premiui^ 
on  the  veiy  satne  voyage,  as  appears 
from  tbe  evidence,  was  exactly  the 
5um  of  three  guineas  j>er  cent,  in  the 
ye^  before.  Upon  being  further  ques- 
tioned whether  any  ri>e  did  at  all  take 
place,  he  says,  some  little  rise  was  oc- 
casioned at  tirst,  after  the  knowledge 
,of  the  Berlin  decree  came  to  Liver- 
pool ;  but  that  was  a  temporary  efifect ; 
;h^s  he  believed  the  premium  would 
have  been  five  guineas  per  cent  upon 
the  same  voyage  outwards,  but  on  the 
Uth  of  February  the  insurance  wa* 
etlected  upon  the  sanje  vessels  at  three 
guineas  per  cent  being  thi^  common 
winter  premium. 

"I  am  entitled  here  to  dismiss  the 
subject  of  the  Berlin  and  other  decrees 
with  U^is  one  remark,  that  there  is  not 
only  no  evidence  of  those  measures 
having  been  enforced,  but  every  argu- 
mei»t  and  fact  against  the  power  of  thf 
enemy  to  urge  them  in  some  respects 
and  in  others  to  show  that  he  had  no 
des|re  to  do  so.  The  evidence  of  for- 
mer decrees  never  having  been  exe- 
cuted, is  entirely  of  the  same  sort,  and 
our  past  experience  aflbrds  us  every 
argument  to  show  that  tliey  were  in- 
capable of  execution.  Our  experi- 
ence, I  say,  art'ords  us  evidence  tliat 
neutrals  will  of  themselves  continue  tq 
evade  tiiose  decrees  as  long  as  you  yo\K^ 
!»elves  facditate  that  evasion.  Froin  the 
facts  produced  by  the  testimony  of  the 
witnesses  who  have  been  exammed  and 
cross-examined,  a  consistent  stiteiueiit 
is  made  out,  that  those  new  decrees  of 
the  enemy  have  been  nothing  but  as  so 
much  waste  paper;  in  other  words  that 
they  are  a  repetition  ol  the  ancient,  uu- 
pro'tJtabie,  and  vapid  gasconade  of  the 
r  rench  govrmment.  It  sihows  us  that 
these  decrees  had  not^  and  could  no^ 
have  had  any  ell'ect,  b'ut  to  evipce  to 
the  world  th<it  Bonaparte  had  some  d<e- 
sires  which  he  could  not  gratify;  on^ 
scjieme,  at  least,  '^  hicfi  he  could  not 
compass — and  that  w  ith  respect  to  this 
country,  they  were  of  no  strength  or 
avail   irliateyer,  o^wMi  b^^OOg^^ 
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lent  our  aid  to  them  bjr  our  own  vigo- 
rous measures. 

*'  1  now  come,  sfir,  to  th^  6)tal  part 
of  the  case  set  forth  in  the  petitions  now 
upon  your  table.     I  think  1  can  prove, 
sir,   that  we  ourselves,    blindea  and 
alarmed  by  the  empty  menaces  of  tiie 
enemy,    which  we  had  often    before 
experienced  to  be  infl'ectual,  terrified 
by  vain  fears  which  we  could  not  de- 
scribe, and  arguioff  from  the  very  un" 
certainty  of  tue  darkness  in  which  we 
were,  that  some  evil  was  nnpendins, 
we  knew  not  what,  countersigned  ail 
the  decrees  of  the  enemy — backed  their 
futile  threats  with  our  real  and  solid 
orders— carried  them  triumphantly  Into 
execution  by  our  all  powerfulnavy*-^ 
and    reduced  the  commerce    of   the 
country  to  that  state,   to  that  pitch  of 
degradation,  to  which,   he,  bur  inve- 
terate enemy  had  wished,  but  in  vam 
wished,  by  those  decrees  to  reduce  it, 
and  to   which  by  no   other   earthly 
power  but  our  own  could  he  have  suc- 
ceeded in  bringing  it.    ^ir,  1  am  now  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  house  to  the 
orders  in  council  that  have  been  lately 
issued  by  the  present  government,  as 
they  affect  the  foreign  trade  of  thh 
country;  and  I  have  to  lament  exceed- 
ingly upon  the  part  of  the  petitioners, 
to  whom  the  truth  of  the  statement  1 
am  about  to  make  is  a  matter  of  most 
serious  concern  indeed,   that  you  arc 
now  to  contemplate  the  very' reverse 
of  the  picture  which  I  have  hitherto 
brought  before  you.     You  have  seen 
that    attempts   have    frequently    been 
made  by  the  enemy  to  ruin  our  trade, 
but  that  they  always  proved  abortive. 
You  are  now  to    exchange  that    for 
another  prospect,  and  view  the  attacks 
'  made  upon  our  commerce  by  our  o^n 
force  and  by  our  own  wisdom — ^that 
force,  and  tnat  wisdom,  which  had  in 
every  former  instance    succeeded    hi 
frustrating  all  invasions  of  our  country 
— repelling  all  attacks  upon  our  trade — 
turnmg  the  commerce  of  neutrals  into 
the  chunnels   most   beneficial   to  our 
interests — and  converting  to  our  own 
purposes,  the  very  bitterest  decrees  of 
the  French  themselves.    You  will  find 
that  in  every  quarter  we  have,  by  our 
orders  in  council,    been   crossing  and 
striking  in   with   the   enemy's  plans, 
and    supplying  those    deficiencies    in 
their  oraers,    which  they  in  vain  at- 


tempted to  make  up.  Yon  wiU  see 
too  what  the  result  has  been — that  the 
commerce  of  this  once  flourishing 
country  is  now  brought  down  to  a 
state  lower  tiian  it  ever  was  expected 
to  reach,  even  by  the  most  gloomy 
prophets,  iu  the 'worst  times  of  our 
history." 

The  great  import  ance  of  the  Ameri- 
can trade  to  these  countries,  is  tfa«s 
brought  forward  by  our  able  advo- 
cate :  a  trade  not  lightly  to  be  given 
up  to  please  the  whims  of  our  specu- 
lative statesmen.  America  has  render- 
ed  herself  independent  of  us  io  go- 
vernment, and  It  the  present  system  of 
aggression  towards  her  be  continued, 
sliMc  will  probably  be  independent  of  us 
in  commerce  at  no  very  distant  period. 
It  is  clearly  proved,  that  the  trade 
of  America  wiih  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope is  even  necessary  to  Great  BHtaic 
for  opening  a  channel  for  paying  the 
balance  due  to  our  merchants. 

"  Let  me  here  refer  the  house  to  the 
general  testunony  of  all  the  wttneascs 
engaged  in  the  American  trade,  for  a 
knowledge  of  the  particular  course  of 
commerce,  which  we  cany  on  wife 
America  by  means  of  the  continent 
I'he  manufactures  of  this  country  be- 
ing  bought  up  by  the  merchants,  (in 
some  few  instances  they  are  exported 
by  the  manu^cturers  themselves)  are 
sent  over  to  America,  at  two  sc^asoDs 
in  the  year,  in  what  are  called  by  ali 
the  witnesses,  the  spring  and  J'ali  ship- 
ments.    1  shall  not  attend  to  the  latter, 
but  shall  take   the  instances  of   the 
spring  shipments,  in  order  to  elucidate 
this  subject    'Mie  orders  for  these  are 
begun  to  be  received  and   executed 
pretty  fearly  in  the  month  of  Norem- 
ber.     In  December,  and  part   otf  Ja- 
nuary, the  transmission  and  preraraim 
of  tlie  orders  proceeds,  ana  before  tfee 
end  of  the  month  of  January,  each  year, 
the  orders  for  the  spring  sbipments^may 
be  said  to  be  ahnost  completed.  Soow*- 
times,  indeed,  they  encroach  a  littie 
upon  the  month  of  February,  but  sub- 
stantially you  may  take  it,  as  proved 
by  all  the  witnesses,  that  the  orcfor^ 
are  wholly  received  before  the  midiBc 
of  the  month  of  January."     The  ^ockis 
that  are   thus   sent  to  America,     arv 
chiefly  manufactures  peculiar  to  tkn^ 
country  ,  for  example  these  of  Mac- 
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Chester,  which  bdeed  are  shipped  by 
00  set  of  men  to  a  greater  extent,  than 
by  the  Petitionen  now  at  your  bar. 
Ihe  payment  of  the  goods  thtis  sent 
over  tt  made  in  a  comparatively  small 
proportion  in  American  produce,  chief- 
ly cotton  and  tobacco,  snipped  directly 
from  America  to  thb  country.  IIub 
proportion  amounts  in  ^eral  to  about 
one  part  in  three,  which  1  will  show, 
if  the  house  will  favour  me  with  its 
attention,  when  I  state  for  one  year 
the  course  of  American  trade  with  the 
British  empire ;  for  that  will  be  a  more 
satis^tory  argument,  and  go  a  greater 
way  in  demonstrating  the  necessity  of 
the  continuance  of  such  a  trade,  than 
if  i  were  to  attempt  describing  it  in 
any  other  manner. 

*'  in  1804,  according  to  the  official 
accounts  printed  in  America,  by  order 
of  the  bouses  of  Congress,  there  were 
shipped  from  America  to  England,  or 
I  should  rather  say  to  the  British  do- 
minions  in  Europe,' American  produce, 
to  the  anuHmt  of  nearly  three  millions 
sterling,  viz.  2,971,462/.  reckoning  dol- 
lars at  tbe  usual  rate  of  4#.  6<2.  steriinir. 
From  the  same  part  of  our  dominions 
there  appear  to   have   gone   over  to 
America,   in  that  year,  aoods  to  the 
amount  of  6,213,645/.     The  exports 
ttom  America  to  the  British  East  Indies 
amounted  in  the  same  year  to  29,500/. 
and  the  imports  to  America  from  thence 
amounted  to  nearly  one  million  ster- 
ling,   being   979,488/.     Ihe  exports 
frdm  tbe  United  States  to  the  British 
settlements  in  North  America  amounted 
to  253,627/.  and  the  imports  from  the 
latter  to  178,135/.    This  balance,  how- 
ever^ in  &vour  of  America  on  the  trade 
with  our  Northern  colonies^  is  only  an 
apparent  one.    The  sums  which  1  nave 
read  are  taken  from  the  duties  on  im- 
portation ;  and  Plaster  of  Par»,  the  chief 
article  brought  into  the  United  States 
fhim  our  se&ments,  being  absolutely 
necesMry  to  tbe  American  farmer  in 
the  cultivation  of  his  land,  is  not  taxed, 
and  of  course  is  omitted  in  the  esti- 
mate.      It  amounts  to   greatly  more 
than    the   rest  of  the   unports   fr6m 
Canada,  &c.  and  leaves  the  balance 
here,  as  in  general,  against  America. 
1  he  exports  to  the  British  West  Indies, 
during   the  same  year,   amounted  to 
1 ,585,72SL  and  tbe  imports  from  thence 
in  retaru  w^e  1,066,316/.    O^  this 


head  then  there  appeara  to  be  a  ba- 
lance to  a  coosideiable  amount  in  ^ 
vour  of  the  United  States.  But  from 
this  must  be  deducted  the  real  bakmce 
,on  the  New  Brunswick  trade,  at  what- 
ever it  may  be  estimated,  and  cvea 
admitting  the  full  balance  asnowstated, 
of  nearly  half  a  million  on  the  West  In- 
dian branch  of  the  account,  the  whole 
trade  between  America  and  our  do- 
minions gives  a  large  excess  of  imports 
from  us,  over  what  we  t^e  in  return. 
For  even  on  this  view  of  the  account, 
the  total  amount  of  the  exports  from 
America  to  the  British  empire,  in  tne 
year  1804,  will  be  4,840,058/.  and 
the  amount  of  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  the  British  empiie, 
8,437,984/.  bdng  about  double  t^e 
former  sum.  1  nis  great  balance  ii 
moreover  rapidly  increasbg ;  for,  by 
taking  the  average  of  the  years  1802, 
1803,  and  1804,  we  find  that  tbe  ex- 
cess of  imports  above  exports  was  only 
three  millions  instead  of  four  milliont 
and  a  hal(  to  which  it  had  risen  in 
1804. 

"The  accounts,  sir,  en  the  table  of 
this  house  confirm  these  statements  ta* 
ken  from  the  Anierican  ofiicial  doci»« 
ments.  1  hold  in  my  hand  a  paper  or« 
dered  to  be  printed  on  the  15th  of* 
March,  and  giving  tbe  value  of  im« 
ports  from  the  United  States,  and  ex* 
ports  thither,  for  the  years  1805,  1806, 
and  1807.  It  appears  from  this  docu- 
ment, that  in  1806,  the  imports  from 
America  to  Great  Britain  amounted  to 
4,360,743/.  real  value,  and  that  the 
exports  fromGreat  Britain  to  theUnited 
Stages,  in  the  same  year,  amounted  to 
12,865,551/. 

"  If  we  take  the  avera^  of  those 
three  years  I  have  mentioned,  vix. 
1805,  1806,  and  1807,  we  find  the 
exports  to  the  United  States  of  America 
amount  tp  upwards  of  twelve  miUiooa 
sterling^  and  the  average  of  imports 
to  upwards  of  four  millions  and  a  half; 
and  as  the  disproportion  is  increasmg, 
we  may  say  m  general,  that  this  coun- 
try now  exports  to  America  thVee  times 
as  much  as  she  imports  from  thence. 

"Are  you  willing  to  continue  export- 
ing to  America,  twelve  millions  and  a 
half  of  British  produce  and  manufac- 
ture, or  are  you  not  ?— If  you  are,  how 
are  you  to  be  paid  for  it?  It  b  evi* 
dent,  that  you  only  recelYe  four  mil* 
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Ron*  (hte^  from  Amiertca;  thcfdbffe 
titers  ire  no  less  than  eight  milHom 
vtirting.    And  America,  we  all  kno\(', 
van  only  pay  you  by  ttading  with  the 
continent.     If  you  wish  to  cut  up  l hat 
tradfe  by  the  roots,    you  commit  tliat 
^d  solecism  cf(  power,  as  my  Lord 
Bacon  so  well  calls  it;-i-you  wish  to 
command  the  end,  bnt  }ou  refuse  to 
?mbmit  td  the  means.     Vbu  desire  to 
trade  with  the  United  States  of  Ame* 
rica ;  but  you  de^re,  at  the  same  time, 
to  lop  oiT  their  trade  with  the  enemy, 
as  you  caM  it,  wlrich  is  in  other  words 
lopping  off  the  very  commerce  which 
you  carry  on  with  your  enemy,    in 
'    5pite  of  the  war,  and  in  spite  of^him- 
self-^by  which  you  were  getting  eiglit 
millions  st^rlmg  each  yeai* — by  which 
you  were  enabled  to  contbue  a  tra- 
iling nation.    Youare  de-iro>ing  the 
only  means    by  vvhich  Auierica    can 
pay  that  cn«Jrmous  amount  to  you.  bhe 
must  h2t\'e  the  opportunity,  not  only  of 
taking  your  goods,  but  of  exporting 
her  own,  in  orderto  pay  you.    Slie  must 
not  only  export  her  own  goods,   she 
must  also  re-export  yours  with  them,-. 
In  order  that  you  may  still  send  them 
to  your  enemy,  notwith-^tanding   the 
hostilities  vou  are  engaged  in — notwiih- 
'st^dtng  tW  decrees  he  is  threatening 
yoor  trade  with.     So  stands  the  matter 
to  arctunent,  or  if  you  will  in  theory> 
sod  I  now  invite    this  house  to  say, 
whether  it  is  possible  for  them  to  con- 
ceive any  thing  nmre  piecise  and  con- 
clusive xYan  the  evidence  which  has 
been  adduced  at  your  bar,   to  show 
that  this  is  zho  the  matter  of  fact,  from 
the  actual  history  of  our  trade  with 
America. 

"  The  witnesses  most  largely  en- 
gaged in  tills  commerce  told  you  re- 
jieatedly  (and  it  was  so  un'itoirmly 
stated  lly  each  of  them,  in  answer  to 
the  wme  question,  that  it  is  unneces- 
sary for  me  to  quote  from  tlie  testi- 
mony of  them  all)  they  aH  concurred 
in  telling  you  that  they  received  re- 
mittances m  payment  of  goods  sent  to 
America,  from  merchants  acting  as 
bankers  for  Americans  in  ihb  conutrv. 
Besid^  this,  we  luire  called  tho>c  bank- 
ers to  your  bar,  and  have  asked  them 
hdw  tJheycamc  to  be  possessed  of  their 
remittances.  They  have  u>ld  you  that 
they  hate  two  Ways  of  receiving  the 
funds  drawn  upon-  by  our  -mauttfec* 


'ttii¥r§ ;   tijat  tlif7  get  part,  and  but 
a  ^nall  pa^t,  in  gobdss,  directly  from 
the  United  i^tates,  and  another  part, 
wKidi  is  by  far  the  greatest  part;  in 
remittances  fiom    Eutt>p^e,    by    biHi 
arising  fr^m  the  sale  of  American  pro- 
duce on  the  continent,  made  payabif 
to   manufacturers   and    exporters  of 
mamitactured  goods    here.    Mt.  Ml 
has  stated  these  remittances  a»  form- 
rrtg  two  parts  in  tliree  of  tljc  whole  ac- 
coimt.      Mr.  Gtennie   hai    told    \oa 
that  they  are  ten  times  more  than  be 
receives  in  the  direct  way  from  Ame- 
rica ;    and  Mr.  Mann  ttates  tbrin  at 
three  parts  in  iive.    They  havvr  said, 
that  with  these  funds  t3iey' answer  b\lh 
drawn  in  fkvour  of  the  manufacturer^ 
in  this  country,  and  at  Other  times  ba- 
lance accounts  with  the  United  ikate^. 
And  beuig  asked  whether  they  only  ac- 
cepted  tho»e  bills  in  consCciucnce  of  the 
remittances  in  their  hands — they  »id 
diey  freely  accepted  such  bills,  trmt- 
ing  to  tiie'coirtinuance  of  the  trade  hj 
which  tliey  had  formerly  received  pay- 
ment;  and  for  the  majority  of  their 
correspondents,  they  always  accepted 
bilb;  whether  they  had  goods  already 
in   their    hands  or  not,    when    they 
knew  consignmenU  continued  to   be 
made  as  before  to  the  continent. 

•«  Now,  sir.  apply  to  the  tlnglish  de- 
cfees,  those  tests — the  am6uttt  of  re- 
mittances, and  the  wilhngne^  ofIm^^ 
chants    to   accept  bills,    which    you 
have  already  applied  tu  tlie  execution 
of  the    Berlin  decree,    and  then    left 
me  wliat  you  think  is  the    etfect  of 
the     orders    in    Council    upon     our 
foreign  trade.      You  will  find  it  the 
very   contrary  of   that    which    mt^t 
have  been  expected  by  the  sangutue 
projectors  of  the  new  system.     Ap- 
plicable to  this  subject,  vou  will  find 
among  others  the  very    distinct  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  detmie     'litis    gentle- 
man told  you,  as  1  formerly  oijseri'- 
ed,   that    the   year    atter  the    Berliu 
decree,    so  far  from  liaving  received 
less  from  tfie  continent  on  American 
account,    he   had    received    oue-titth 
more  than  in  any  former  year.    How 
much  tljen  did  '  he  receive  since  the 
orders  in  council?  Compare  the  months 
January  and  February,  IS07,  mithUie 
same  months ''in  ISOS,  and  thb  xriil 
be  the  te^t  of  the  effect  of  the  orderi 
in  coimcilupOttlife  trade.  ■  Ueansi»^err« 
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that  in  the  moDtbs  of  January  and 
February  1807,  the  amount  of  the 
remittances  he  received  was  about 
I03|000/.  In  consequence  of  thoee 
boasted  measures  of  wisdom  and  vigour 
vhich  wf  re  to  bring  all  the  trade  of 
America  with  the  Continent  through 
our  ports,  ooc  would  suppose  he  should 
have  received  200,00(M.  in  the  same 
period  of  the  subsequent  year — No 
such  thing.—He  received  only  34,000/. 
Does  he  expect  even  this  pittance  in 
the  next  two  months? — Far  from  it. 
He  tells  you  this  is  the  last  he  shall 
receive;  it  is  the  arrears  or  balance 
of  the  T'ormer  accounts,  and  no  new 
ooe  can  be  opened. — ^Such  then  fe  the 
eflect  of  the  orders  in  council  upon' 
Mr.  Glennie's  traffic ;  he  received  in- 
stead of  103,000/.  the  sum  of  34,000/. 
and  in  the  pext  two  months  he  canhot 
receive  a  shilling. 

In  every  cross  question  that  was 
put  to  him,  he  not  only  adhered  to 
the  statement  which  he  bad  made, 
but  put  it  in  a  stronger  and  stronger 
light,  if  possible,  as  he  proceeded. — 
Tus  pl^  fact,  made  out  by  his  tes- 
timony, as  well  as  that  of  all  the 
other  witnesses  called  to  your  bar, 
evinces  to  demonstration,  that  while 
the  orders  in  council  continue,  you 
must  .continue  to  be  cut  ofif  fi  om 
receiving  remittances,  and  that  you 
are  consequently  witli  your  oy;u  right- 
hand,  cutting  ofif,  by  two-thirds,  your 
vast  traffic  with  America. 

'<  Having  stated  the  substance  of 
Mr.  Glennie's  evidence,  it  would  be 
in  vain  to  go  through  that  of  tlie 
other  witnesses.  It  was  proved  that 
bills  were  refused  on  account  of  the 
want  of  remittances.  Tlie  particulars 
of  those  bills,  and  the  sums  for  whieb 
they    were  drawn,     were    stated   at 


your  bar.  In  this  unprecedented  state 
of  thuigs,  an  unheard  of  practice  ap- 
pears to  have  crept  into  the  course 
of  commercial  transactions.  Ihe 
statement  of  insolvency  or  no  funds, 
is  the  usual  ground  ot  protesting  or 
refusing  bills  ;  but  the  reason  in  this 
case  is,  not  that  the  drawers  are  in- 
solvent; not  that  they  have  any  fears 
of  the  insolvency  of  the  drawers,  for 
tliey  had  an  entire  confidence  in  tiie 
solvency  of  their  correspondents  : — 
)iut  that  they  had  no  funds  in  theic 
liands,  and  expected  to  get  none  \ 
and  knowing  well  the  cau^  of  all 
this,  they  wrote  down  on  the  protest* 
that  they  could  not  accept  thes«  billi 
because  of  the  orders  in  council  .*" 
•>  We  have  entered  into  this  subject 
at  considerable  length,  from  a  sense 
of  its  importance.  We  wish  our  read- 
ers to  become  acquainted  with  it» 
and  we  think  "to  give  a  full  xleUil  of 
this  speech,  and  copious  ex tracisjrom 
it,  is  the  best  mode  of  putting  them 
into  possession  of  this  measure  of  state- 
policy,  to  which  we  have  so  often 
alluded  in  tlie  Commercial  Reports, 
and  to  uhich  we  fear  increasmg  dis* 
tress,  arising  from  its  pernicious  effects, 
will  force  us  to  recur  in  our  future 
numbers. 

In  our  next  we  design  to  continue 
this  article  with  further  extracts  from 
the  important  documents  furnished  by 
this  speech.  'ITie  present  apparent 
relaxation  on  the  part  of  America 
with  respect  tb  the  embargo,  does 
not  appear  likely  to  produce  any  change 
ultimately  beneficiail  to  this  countrj , 
unless  a  spirit  of  conciliation  influences 
our  councils  at  home,  an  event  we 
ardently  desire,  but  of  which  we  en* 
tertain  great  fears.  .I^- 

To  be  continued. 
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THE  (hreatenuig  appearances  which 
presented  themseives  U>  the  view 
of  the  politician  at  the  close  of  the 
lait  montl),  have  at  lei^h  been  real- 
ized; uncertainly  is  removed,  or  to 
speak  more  properly,  our  anxiety  is 
transferred  from  the  origin  of  the  war 
to  its  result.  We  ^ee  all  the  j>owcTi 
of  Europe  with  a  strange  fatality  pie- 
senting  themselves  singly  and  succes- 
sively to  the  sword  ofBonaparte,  as  if 
their  main  object  in  resisting  was  to 
augmeQt  the  splendours  of  his  tri- 
umph. 

1  tie  Spanish  war  is  still  protracted. 
It  is  the  dying  embers    or  a  mighty 
conilagration,    that  sends  forth    inters 
mitting  sparks,    raising  a  momentary, 
expectation  that  the   tiame   is    about 
to  break    out  afresh,    but  in   reality 
only  hastening  the  period  of  utter  ex- 
tinction.    I'hc  Junta  of    Seville  still 
performs  tlie  functions  of  a  legislative 
and  executive  body ;   and  Spani.h  ar- 
mies are  still  hrard  of.  Rumour  catches 
at  every  whisper,  and  the  exultation 
of  victory  one  day  is  checked  by  the 
gloom   of  treachery,    and   defeat    on 
the  next.     We  are  told  that  the  people 
of  Gallicia,  irritaied  by  the    ill  treat- 
ment    of  iheir   ferocious  masters,  are 
again   up  in  arms,  and  have  signalized 
thejiiselves  by  some  successful  attacks, 
m     consequence    of    which     Marsl)al 
Soulty     who    commands     the  French 
fortes  in  that  part,  has  found  it  neces- 
sary to  retreat  into  Portugal.     His  re- 
treat, if  ii  be  the  fact,  has  been  attended 
u'ith  ajvaiitageuus  circumstances  to  his 
cause.      J'he  t  ity  of  Oporlo,    after  a 
defence  not   vt-ry     creditable    to    the 
military  characicr  o\  i lie <  Portuguese, 
has    surreiitlered,  and   our  troops  still 
reniatiiiiig  in  ti  at   c^-uniry,    seem   to 
alTord   the  only  hope  of  preserving  the' 
:apital   from  aj^ain  becoming  the  head- 
:iuaners  of  the    invadm^  army,      bo 
:oii^cious  are  the  Portuguese  of  their 
ncapacitv,    that  an    English    oflTicert 
General  Bereslord,  has  been  nppoint- 
•d    Oencralissimo  of    the    I'ortuguese 
Tiny.      He  has  commenced  his  opera- 
ion-*  by  a  Manifesto.    'J  hat  an  English 
:;eueral,accu!>t('med  to  command  iree- 
neH,    bhouWl   employ  this  as  a  prepa- 
titive    to  rouse    the    energies    of   ^  • 


oppressed  people  into  action,  appears 
veiy,  natural,    but    of   its   ertect    on 
a  nation  of  slaves,  we  cannot  but  er**- 
tertain    great    doubts.     The  .  general 
character    of    the    Portuguese    gives 
rise  to  fears    that  success  under   the 
command  of  a  foreigner   ma}^  be  as 
injurious  as  defeat.    By  this  time  the 
arrival  of  Sir   Arthur  'Wellesley    ha4 
augmented   the  English  army  in  thax 
country  to  a  very  great  amount,  and 
if  ably    seconded    there    can    be*!  no 
>  doubt  of  their  tetainmg  pos^essipn  of 
the  country  a^gaMist  the  torces  at  pie^ 
sent    brought   against    it       The  ad-* 
vantages   ot    the    acquisition    or   the 
possibility  of  retaining    it    are  more 
uncerta'uk    An  impoverished  country, 
an  elfeminate  nobility,    a  population 
,  either  torpid  ai*   discontented,   afl'ord 
but  little  cause  for  encouraging  the/ 
hope  that  much  more  benehl  can  be 
derived  firom  the  possession,  than  the 
excluding  of  the  common  enemy. ;  the 
same  causes,    together    with   an    ex* 
tended  frontier  and  a  powerful   force 
in  reserve  tooverwhehn  resistance  seem 
to  render  the  latter  problematical.    It 
must  be  evident  to  all,  that  if  Portugal 
be  retained,    it  must  be  retained  by 
an  English  force>   and  such  a  force, 
as    England   scarcely    can     mamtaiu 
without  depriving  other  parts   of  the 
Empire  of  their  proper  means  of  de- 
fence, or  supporting   the  military  es-      , 
tablis'hment  in   all  parts,    by  an  ex* 
cessive  drain  firom  the    population  of 
the  nation.    I'he  same  reasoning  b^rs 
also  upon  Spain.     But  the  aDaurs   of 
both  the^e  countries  have  already  lost 
a  great  share  of  interest  by  the  new 
antagonist  that  has  started  up  to  oppose 
the  I'rench  Emperor  in  bis  rapjd  course 
of  victory. 

For  the  causes  of  the  Austria  war, 
in  ortler  to  avdd  repetition,  we  refer 
the  reader  to  the  political  retrospect 
of  last  month,  in  which  it  was  as- 
serted tli4t  it  wib  forced  on  that 
unfortunate  country  by  the  domineering 
spirit  of  France,  which  would  be 
&ltt^hed  with  nothing  but  the  total 
sarrih'  e  of  its  mdependence.  The 
Archduke's  proclamation*  evinces  tbis, 
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He  there  declares  that  every  con- 
tession  consistent  with  the  honour  or 
safety  of  the  empire  had  been  in- 
effectually made,  and  that  this  is  a 
war  of  self  defence.  A  passage  in 
bis  manifesto  has  excited  much  in- 
quiry. He  states  that  the  exertiou^ 
of  the  native  army  of  Austria  is  to 
be  seconded  by  external  succours,  it 
is  not  yet  known  what  these  succours 
are,  conjecture  at  first  turns  up- 
on the  Emperor  of  Russia;  but  his 
inVt'rests  are  too  closely  implicated 
unth  those  of  hit  present  ally  to 
render  a  change  advantageous,  unless 
indeed,  the  visit  of  the  Queen  of 
Prussia  may  have  effected  an  alteration 
in  his  pohtical  relations. 

Prussia  or  some  of  the  princes  of 
the  German  confederation  are  thought 
by  others,  to  be  alluded  to  ;  disgusted 
|w  they  may  be  with  the  servile  vas- 
salage under  which  they  at  present 
bow,  it  can  hardly  be  thouglit  that 
they  would  risk  their  all  on  such  a 
precarious  stake.  England  is  also 
mentioned,  and  with  grt^at  probabil- 
ity, \yhi1e  some  go  so  far  as  to  sup^ 
pose  that  it  is  but  a  delusive  rav  of 
liope  offered  to  encourage  the  Jes- 
ponding  spirits  of  the  Germans.  Of 
men,  we  trust  Engird  will  be  very 
sparing;  of  treasure,  we  doubt  not 
she  will  be  lavish,  profusely  lavisli ; 
the  augmentation  of  the  loan  fo^  the 
current  year  from  ten  millions,  as  was 
lately  stated  with  no  small  degree  of 
triumphant  exultation  to  fifieen  mil- 
lions, (ionfirms  this  supposition.  Of 
the  two,  the  latter  is  no  doubt  pre- 
ferable ;  commerce  can  supply  nc^if 
pecuniary  resources  ; 
But  a  bold  Peasantry,  their  nntioii's  pride, 
When  one*'  destroy 'J  can  never  be  sup- 
plied. 

On  the  present  state  of  Turkey, 
and  the  pfobable  consecjuences  of  the 
iatc  timUlltuary  revolution  there,  we 
hazarded  some  conjectures ;  these,  by 
the  latest  accounts  appear  to  be  re- 
alized;  the  capital  is  still  in  a  sta*e 
of  ferment,  the  executive  distracted, 
unsettled,  and  at  the  mercy  of  a 
fierce  and  lawless  soldiery  ;  the  mi- 
pister  that  calculates  on  effectual  suc- 
poiir  firom  such  a  government,  must 
be  very  weak,  or  reduced  to  the 
greatest^  extremities. 

Let  1^  now  turn  our   eyes  to  the 
ntlu     fhe insurrection  which  brojte 


out  in  Sweden  at  the  close  of  last 
month,  has  assumed  the  features  of  a 
permanent  well  concerted  revoIutioD^ 
J  lie  people  or  a  great  majority  of 
them*  Irritated  by  the  destructive  war 
in  which  they  had  been  so  long  and  so 
unsuccessfully  engaged,  and  attributing 
the  less  of  national  honour  and  tern- 
Xovy  partly  to  the  loss  of  their  oW 
svsiein  of  government,-  and  partly  to 
the  imputed  incapacity  of  the  present 
possessor  of  theu*  usurped  rights,  all 
sighed  for  the  termination  of  a  war 
by  which  nothing  could  be  gained 
and  all  might  be  lost  The  Russians 
had  had  possession  of  Finland  and 
several  of  the  islands  ;  they  threat, 
ened  still  greater  encroachments  ;  the 
commerce  of  the  country  was  in 
a  great  measure  annihilated ;  the  king 
was  disliked  by  most,  and  living  in  a 
state  of  austere  seclusion,  an  imitator 
of  his  immortal  predecessor,  w about 
his  abilities,  encreased  the  public  odium 
by  the  comparison  of  the  state  of 
Sweden  at  each  period.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  favourable,  and  men  wore  ' 
fopnd  wit|>  ability  sufficient  to  take 
advantage  of  it.  fhe  Duke  of  Suder- 
n^ania,  supported  by  the  army,  seized 
on  the  goverment,  and  imprisoned  ti^e 
king,  whep  making  a  vaip  attempt  at 
resistance.  Hb  subsequent  proclama- 
tions are  well  adapted  to  make  a 
favourable  impression  on  the  people, 
by  holding  out  the  restoration  of  their 
former  mixed  form  of  government,  and 
promising  to  call  a  Diet  speedily.  'J  he 
beginning  of  May  is  fixed  for  that 
puri^ose.  Till  then  our  judgment  of 
the  revolutionists  must  be  suspended. 
Ip  the  mean  time  it  is  said  that  the  king's 
c^use  has  been  espoused  by  a  large  par- 
ty of  his  sulyects.  If  so,  a  civil  war  most 
ensue,  the  consequence  of  which  will 
be,  the  interference  of  Russia,  either 
as  arbiter  or  ally,  an  interference  m 
eilhef  case  equally  fatal  to  the  iodv- 
peudence,  we  may  say  the  exl»teoce  of 
the  Swedish  monarchy. 

England  has  had  a  gleam*  of  success, 
to  liantefi  the  gloom  which  succeeded 
thfi  disgraceful  evacuation  of  Spain. 
Disgraceful  it  was,  not  to  the  army,  lor 
their  excel  lence  has  been  acknow  letl^. 
even  by  the  enemy ;  but  to  the  mmis. 
try,  whose  misconduct  fiMved  a  gallant 
officer  into  a  situation  where  1^  was 
prevented  from  acting  from  his  own 
judgment,  and  siififercd  tfie  roortificatiQ4 
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rf  seeing  one  of  the  finest  armies  that 
;ver  was  destined  to  revive  the  ancient 
ameof  Britain,  moulder  away  under 
ill  the  bardidiips  of  unsuffered  defeat 
ind  ilight  in  the  West  Indies,  the 
urrender  of  fort  Bourbon  has  reduced 
he  whole  island  of  Martini(]ue.  In  a 
;ommercial  point  of  view,  the  acquisi- 
ion  cannot  be  thought  very  valual)le, 
it  a  lime  when  the  want  of  a  vent  for 
rVeat  Indian  commodities  is  so  severely 
elt.  As  a  military  po^t,  its  possession 
nay  be  necessary,  by  depriving  the 
oemy  of  a  receptacle  for  the  priva- 
eers  which  so  incessantly  annu}ed 
>ur  trade.  The  French  squadron, 
rhicb  after  its  escape  from  Brest,  had 
aken  refuge  in  Basque  roads,  lias  been 
t&rly  destroyed. 

Of  tlic  squstdron  which  had  been 
observed  in  a  southern  latitude  no 
ccounts  have  as  yet  reached  England. 

With  respect  to  domestic  concerns, 
Ithough  the  inquiry  into  the  abuses 
i  the  military  depaitnients  of  govern- 
ment has  terminated,  its  ejects  have 
ot  yet  ceased.  It  was  indeed  of  a 
ature  fitted  to  excite  a  spirit  of  in- 
estigation  and  reform  not  easily  to 
e  checked  or  stifled.  It  has  ex- 
ended ;  the  voice  of  the  people  has 
one  forth,  and  will  be  heard.  Meet- 
jg  after  meeting  in  every*  part  of 
England  are  the  orguns  ot  tnis  uni- 
ersal  voice.  At  first  it  was  weak 
nd  timid,  with  diiTicuIty  causing 
belf  to  be  heard  in  the  metropolis, 
kit  the  opposition  it  met  wiih  serv. 
d  only  to  rouse  the  spirit  of  the 
eople.  They  felt  that  opposition  in 
uch  a  case  was  adding  msult  to  in- 
tiry.  Succeeding  events  have  increas- 
d  the  eafferness  for  investigation  and 
eform.  Many  circum'^tances  which 
raiispired  during  the  inquiry,  have 
roved  the  existence  of  similar  abus- 
s  in  other  departments,  'llje  ma- 
agerocnt  of  the  East  India  company's 
dairs  in  particular  have  come  uncier 
Q  investigation  before  a  committee 
f  the  house  -  oi  commons,  in  the 
ourse  of  which,  amongst  a  number 
f  instances  of  corruption  and  undue 
ifluence,  one  has  appeared  which 
eems  to  implicate  a  nobleman,  who 
lands  much  higher  in  the  good  opinion 
f  the  royal  cabinet  than  in  the  con- 
dence  of  the  people.  The  part  cf 
ae  evidence  before  the  house,  re- 
jecting him>  tenuis  to  involve  him  in 


a  traffic  of  East  India  appointments 
for  increasing  his  parliamentary  influ- 
ence. His  conduct  will  no  doubt  be 
the  subject  of  a  more  paiticular  in* 
quiry. 

tt  is  much  to  be  regretted  that 
this  inquiry  bad  not  taken  place  some 
years  earher;  the  affairs  of  Ireland 
would  then  have  formed  a  part  of  it, 
and  we  should  have  been  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  secret  means  by 
wiiich  the  union  was  effected  and  the 
actors  in  that  memorable  tragedy  of 
the  death  of  Irish  independence  ex- 
hibited in  their  proper  characters.— 
But  the  time  is  now  past,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  ought  to  change 
useless  regret  into  an  active  sentiment 
of  co-operalion  with  the  friends  of  re- 
form in  England,  as  the  only  means 
to  compensate  for  the  loss  they  have 
suffered.  i 

Sentiments  of.  surprise  and  disap- 
pointment have  been  raised  in  the 
breasts  of  many  on  observing  the 
apathy  with  which  the  parliamentary 
transactions  are  received  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  certainljr  matter  of  grief, 
but  not  of  surprise  or  disappoint- 
ment. Suffering  under  the  effects  of 
a  civil  commotion,  the  wounds  of 
which  have  scarcely  yet  bad  time 
to  heal,  deprived,  oy  the  suspension 
of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  of  the  bles- 
sings of  that  constitution  whose  fun- 
damental principle  is  the  right  <if 
personal  liberty  and  private  property, 
with  the  sword  of  power  nung  lip 
in  terror  cm  over  the  head  of  eveiy 
individ^ial  in  the  kingdom,  an  arbi- 
trary power  granted  to  tlie  British 
Minister  cutting  tlie  hair  by  which  it 
is  suspended,  and  crushing  at  will  the 
victim  of  his  displeasure,  it  were  in- 
deed matter  of  surprise  and  wonder 
if  the  nation  would  venture  fully  to 
express  its  feelings.  Yet  nolwith* 
standing  these  awful  impediments, 
such  is  the  sensation  excited  by  the 
recent  discoveries,  that  it  has  extracted 
an  expression  ot  indignation.  The 
city  of  Derry  has  voted  an  address 
ot  thanks  to  Colonel  Wariile,  the  town 
of  Belfast  is  about  to  second  its  re- 
solutions^ It  has  been  said  that  the 
latter  place  slioidd  have  bet^n  amoni^ 
the  first  to  come  forward  on  such  j  n 
occasion.  We  think  otherwise.  It  is 
not  the  first  burst  of  popular  indig- 
naliou,  stimulated  by  the  voice  of  dis- 
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contented  partizansc  it  is'  the  solemn, 
matured  well  digested  sentiment  of 
all,  in  a  cause  where  all  are  concerned, 
where  ihe  voice  of  party  b  unheard, 
where  tlie  very  existence  of  party 
is  lost  in  the  universal  feelmg  excited 
by  such  a  vital  blow  at  the  honour 
and  existence  of  the  nation. 

Next  month  we  shall  have  the 
pleasure  of  announcing  the  resolutions 
of  the  meeting  convened  for  this 
purpose.  We,  are  confident  they  will 
be  worthy  of  the  place  whence  they 
come,  and  the  ^-ause  by  which  they 
are  excited.  We  are  confident  that 
they  will  make  some  impression;  liappy, 
if  they  lead  to  the  point  to  which 
tliey  are  directed,  by  turning  the 
minds  of  the  directors  of  our  nation 
from  private  interest  to  public  welfare ; 
and  teaching  them  this  most  important 
truth,  that  "  reform  alone  can  pre* 
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,    FROCLAMATIOH   OF  TUB    AKCHDUKB 
CHARLES. 

**  Vienna,  April  6.  The  prolection  of  our 
country  calls  as  to  new  exploits.  k%  ion|p 
as  it  was  possible  to  preserve  peace  bv 
means  of  sacrifices,  and  as  long  as  these 
sacrifices  wiRre  cousisteot  with  the  honour 
of  the  throne,  with  the  security  of  the 
state,  and  with  the  welfare  of  the  people, 
the  heart  of  our  bountiful  Sovereigo  sup> 
pgressed  every  pain fui  feeling  in  silence  ; 
but  when  all  endeavours  to  preserve  hap* 
py  independence  from  the  insatiable  am- 
bition of  a  foreign  conqueror  prove  fiuit- 
lei>s,  when  nations  are  fallinfl:  around  us, 
and  when  lawful  sovereigns  are  torn  from 
the  beans  of  their  subjects^when,  in 
fine,  the  danger  of  universal  subjugation 
threatens  even  tbe  happy  states  of  Aus- 
tria, and  their  peaceable,  fortunate  in- 
habitants^-then  does  our  country  deuiaud 
its  deliverance  from  uk,  and  we  stand 
forth  in  its  defence. 

"  Oil  you,  my  dear  bn»thcr-soldiers, 
are  fixed  the  eyes  of  the  universe,  and 
of  all  tbosi:  wbo  feel  fnr  national  honour 
and  national  prosperity.  You  shall  not 
sbare  the  dtsg^ce  of  becoming  the  tools 
of  oppression.  You  shall  not  carry  on 
the  endless  wars  of  ambition  under  dis- 
tant climes.  Your  blood  shall  never  flow 
Ibr  fbrergn  fleets  and  foreij^n  covetnus- 
ness ;  nqt  on  you  shall  the  curse  alight 
of  fnnihilating  innocent  nations;  and 
over  the  bodies  of  slaughtered  defenders 
of  their  country  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
foreigner  to  tbe  usurped  throne.  A  hnp- 
pier  lot  awaits  you  \  the  libeity  of  ii.\x- 


rope  has  talcen  refuge. uuder  our  bsnntn. 
Your  victories  will  loose  their  fetters,  and 
your  brothers  in  Germany,  yet  in  th^ 
ranks  of  the  enemy,  long,  for  their  d«J 
liverance.  You  are  engaged  ia  a  jus^ 
cause,  otherwise  I  should  not  »|9ear  n^ 
your  head. 

*'  On  the  fields  of  Ulm  and  Mareogo, 
whereof  the  enemy  so  often  xeiBind  st 
with  ostentations  pride,,  oo  th<»se  ficUi 
will  we  renew  the  glorious  deeds  U 
Wurtzburgh  and  Ostraoh,  of  lipsiiizeo; 
(Stockach)  aivd  Zurich,  of  Verona,  oftb« 
Trebbia  and  Novi.  We  will  conquer  i 
lasting  peace  for  oni  country;  but  tlii< 
great  .aim  is  not  to  be  attained  witb^ 
out  great  virtues.  Unconditaooal  suborn 
dination,  strict  discipline,  parsevenBg 
courage,  and  unshaktm  steadiness  ib 
danger,  are  the  companions  of  true  ^v^ 
titude.  Only  an  union  of  will,  aud  i 
joint  co-operattoiA  of  the  whole,  lead  H 
victory. 

"  My  Sovereign  and  brother  his  in- 
vested me  with  extensive  powers,  to  re. 
ward  and  to  punish.  I  w<ll  be  e%trj^ 
where  in  the  middle  of  you,  and  yn^ 
shall  receive  the  first  thanks  of  yuu^ 
country  from  your  general  on  the  6e4l 
of  battk.  The  patriotism  of  many  of  xM 
Austrian  nobility  has  anticipated  yowl 
wants;  this  is  a  pledge  in  the  fullest  ' 
sure  of  the  public  gratitude  ;  but  pouisi 
meut  shall,  with  infleicible  vigour, 
on  every  breach  of  duty  :  merit  sti 
meet  with  reward,  and  offence  with  dtu 
madvcisiious  without  distinction  of  per* 
son  or  rank  ^  branded  with  disgrace  s 
the  worthless  per&on  be  ca<t  out  to  wboml 
life  is  dearer  than  his  and  our  hoooar.— 
Adornt  d  with  the  marks  of  public  esteem, 
will  I  present  to  our  Sovereign  and  to  tbe 
world,  ttiose  brave  men  wbo  have  deserved 
well  of  their  country,  aud  whose  naBies 
1  will  ever  cai  ry  iu  my  heart. 

"  There  remains  one  considcratiop, 
which  I  mus^  put  you  in  mind  of;  ttie 
soldier  is  ouly  formidable  to  tbe  lui'- 
my  in  armsj  civil  viitucs  must  nut  be 
strangers  to  him:  out  of  the  field  ofbattlt-, 
towards tt^e  unarmed  citi;;ens  aud  |>eas«iir'> 
he  is  D.oderate,  compassionate,  and  fau- 
mnue :  he  know«  the  evds  of  war,  afhI 
strives  to  lighten  them.  1  will  puRfohl 
every  waaton  excess  with  ju)  ojuch  grAat- 
er  severity^  as  it  is  not  tbe  intention  of 
our  monarch  to  oppress  ueigbbooritt^ 
countries,  but  to  deliver  them  fiom  tU^  ir 
oppressors,  uud  to  form  with  their  pnuct-> 
a  powerful  bond,  in  order  to  bring  about 
a  lasting  pefice,  and  tu  matnUin  the  %xi^ 
neral  welfare  and  security. 

**  Soon  tciUfortif*n  troop* ,  in  xirift  wnrc^s.  j 
with  us,  attack  the  common  eftemf.  Tlie^i^i 
brave  eouipanioits  in.  arms!  honour  «*w| 
suppurt  liictk  as  your  brothers :  not  vaj^. 
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lorioas  high  words,  but  manly  deeds,  do 
Ooonr  to  the  wtrrior,— by  intrepidity 
efore  the  enemy  you  must  show  your- 
rives  to  be  the  first  soldiers. 
'*  Tbns  theu,  shall  I  one  dty  lead  you 
ickto  your  own  country,  followed  by 
^respect  of  the  enemy,  and  by  the  gra- 
tnde  of  ft>rei^  nations,  after  having 
Moored  by  your  arms  an  honourable 
eace,  when  the  satisfaction  of  our  mp- 
arch,  the  approbation  of  the  world, 
le  rewards  of  raloor,  the  blessings  of 
Oar  fellow-citizens,  and  the  conscious- 
e?3  of  deserved  repose  await  yon. 

*•  CHARLE3,  Archduke, 
•*  GeneraUs8imo.'f 

PROCLAMATION, 

*^U>    BT  THR      VVKB    OP    SUDEEMANTA, 
OM   HIS   ASSUMING    THE    OOTBRNMBKT. 

"  We,  Charles,  by  the  Grace  of  God, 
lerediUry  Prince  of  Sweden,  the  Goths, 
'tndal8,&c*  Duke  of  Sudermania,  Grand 
Aniral,  ^c.  ft'c.  do  declare— That,  un- 
Ml«r  existing  circumstances,  bis  ]Vla- 
•ity  is~ incapable  to  art,  or  of  conduct- 
^  the  imp<*rtant  affairs  of  the  Nation : 
l^e  bare,  therefore  (being  the  nearest 
nd  only  branch  of  the  family,  of  age) 
ten  induced,  for  the  time  being,  as 
dministrator  of  the  Kingdom,  to  take 
ic  reins  of  Oovemment  into  our  hands, 
hiek,  with  the  help  of  the  Almighty, 
«  will  conduct  so  that  the  Nation  may 
!gain  Peace,  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
nd  that  Trade  and  Commerce  may  i-e- 
ive  from  their  languishing  state. 
**  Oar  inviolable  intention  is,  to  con- 
ilt  with  the  Sutes  on  the  meant  to  be 
tken'  to  render  the  future  time  happy 
>  the  ptK>ple  of  Sweden. 
**  We  invite  and  command,  therefore, 
1  the  inhabitants  of  our  Nation,  our 
orces  by  Sea  and  Land,  and  also  the 
i»il  Officers  of  all  degrees,  to  obey  us, 
(our  real  intention,  and  their  own  wel- 
n  demand. 

"  We  recommend  you  all  to  the  pro- 
Ttion  of  God  Almighty. 
•*  Dtme  at  Stockholm  Palace,  March 
J    1^9, 

(Signed)    "  CHARLKS. 

««  C.   LAOERBRING.'* 

Jfractof  a  Letter  from  Lieutenant'Gene- 
rai  Sir  John  Moore^  io  yiscount  Castle' 
Tta^k  ;  dated  Cortmna,  Jan.  13. 
**  SrrvATsn  as  this  army  is  at  present, 
iit  imposalblc  for  me  to  detail  to  your 
wdship  the  events  which  have  taken 
^ee  since  f  had  the  honour  to  address 
)u  from  Astorga,on  the^Ist  of  Decem- 
ir  :  I  have  therefore  determined  to  send 
^  Soi^nd,  Brigadier-General  Charles 
ewart,  as  the  Officer  ben  qualified  to 
ve  you  every  information  you  can  want. 


both  with  respect  to  our  actnal  situation 
and  the  events  which  have  led  to  It. —  Your 
Lordship  knows,  that  had  I   followed  my 
own  opinion,  as  a  military  man,  I  should 
have  retired  with  the  army  from  Salaman- 
ca.   The  Spanish  armies  were  then  beat- 
en ;  there  was  no  Spanish  force  to  which^ 
we  could  unit^  and  I  was  satisfied  that 
no  efforts  would  be  mtde  to  aid  us,  or  to 
favour  the  cause  in  which  they  were  en- 
gaged.— I  was  sensible,  however,  that  the 
apathy  and  indifference  of  the  Spaniards 
woulo    never  have  been  believed;    that 
had  the  British  been  withdrawn,  the  loss 
of  the  cause  would  have  been  imputed  to 
their  retreat,  and  it  was  necessary  to  risk 
this  army  to  convince  the  people  of  Eng-' 
laud,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  Europe,  that 
the   Spaniards    had    neither  the   powtr 
nor  the  inclination  to  make  any  efforts 
for  themselves.      It  was  for  this  r«ai«on 
that  1  made  the  march  to  Sahagan.     Asa 
diversion   it  succeeded;     I  brought  the 
whole  disposable  force  of  the  French  a- 
gainst  this  army,  and  it  has  been  allowed 
to  follow  me,  without  a  single  movement 
being  made  to  favour  my  retreat.     The 
people  of   the  Gallicias,  though  armed, 
made  no  attempt  to  stop  the  passage  of 
the  French  thruug b  the  mountains.     They 
abandoned  their   dwellings    ac  our    ap- 
proach, drove  away  their  cart-<,  oxen,  and 
every  thing  that  could  be  of  the  smallest 
aid  to  the  army.     The  consequence  has 
been,  that  our  sick  have  been  left  behind  ; 
and  when  our  horses  or  mules  failed,  which 
on  such  marches,  and  through  such  a  coun- 
try, was  the  case  to  a  great  extent,  bag- 
gage, ammunition,  stores,  &c.  and  even 
money,  were  necessarily  destroyed  or  a- 
bandooed.     I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  the  ar- 
my, whose  caoduct  1  had  such  reason  to 
extol  on  its  march  through  Portugal,  and 
on  '\t»  arrival  in  Spain,  has  totally  changed 
its  character  since  it  began  to  retreat     I 
can  say  nothing  its  favour,  but  that  when 
there  w«s  a  prospect  of  fighting  the  ene- 
my, the  men  were  then  orderly  and  seem- 
ed pleased  and  determihed  to  do  their  du- 
ty.    In  front  of  Villa  Franca  the  French 
came  up  with  the  reserve,  with  which  1 
was  covering  the  retreat  of   the  army  ; 
they  attacked  it  at  Calctkbellos.     I  retired 
covered  by  the  95th  regiment,  and  march- 
ed that  night    to  Herretias,  and   from 
thence  to  Nogale*  and  Lugo,  where  I  had 
ordered  the  different  drvisions  Which  pre- 
ceded, to  halt  alid  collect.     At  Lugo,  the 
French  again  came  up   with  os.     They 
attacked  our  advanced  posts  on  the  r>th 
and'Ith,  and  were  repulsed  in  both  at- 
tcmpta,  with  Itttia  loss  on  our  side..    I 
heard  from  the  priaoners  taken,  that  three 
dtvisions  of  the   French  amy  were  coma 
•up  comiaandadby  VMrtbal  Soak ;  I  thete- 
fore  espccttd  to  be  attacked  on  the  mc^ 
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ing  of  the  8th.  It  w^&  my  wish  to  come 
to  that  issue ;  1  bad  perfect  coutideiice 
in  the  valour  of  the  troops,  and  it  was  on- 
ly by  crippliii<c  the  enemy  that  we  could 
hope  either  to  retreat  or  to  embark  unmo* 
lestc*d.  I  made  every  preparation  to  re- 
ceive the  attack,  and  drew  out  the  army 
hi  the  morning  to  offer  bitltle.  This  w^ 
not  marshal  Soult*s  object.  He  either 
did  not  think  himself  sufficiently  strong, 
or  he  wished  to  play  a  surer  game  by 
attackins:  us  on  our  uiarch,  or  during  aur 
embareation.  The  country  was  intersect- 
ed, and  hiA  position  too  strong  for  me  to 
attack  with  an  inferior  force.  The  want 
of  provisions  would  »iot  enable  me  to  wait 
longer;  I  marched  that  night;  and  in 
two  forced  marches  by  advancing  for  six 
or  eight  hours  in  the  rain,  i  reached  Bc- 
tanzos  on  the  10th  instant.  At  Lugo,  I 
was  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  reach- 
ing Vigo,  which  was  at  too  great  a  dis- 
tance, and  offered  no  advantages  to  em- 
bark in  the  face<>i  an  enemy.  My  inten- 
tion was  then  to  have  retreated  to  the  pe- 
ninsula of  Betanzos,  wliere  I  hoped  to 
find  a  position  to  cover  the  embareation 
of  the  army  in  Ares  oi  Redes  Bays  ;  but 
Slaving  sf  nt  an  officer  to  reconnoitre  it,  by 
his  report  I  was  determined  to  prefer  this 
place.  I  gave  notice  to  the  Admiral  of 
my  intention,  and  begged  that  the  ti*ans- 
ports  might  be  brought  to  Corn  una  ;  had 
I  found  them  here  on  my  arrival  on  the 
11th,  the  embareation  would  easily  have 
been  effected,  for  I  had  gained  several 
marches  on  the  Freuch.  They  have  now 
come  up  with  us,  the  transports  are  not 
arrived ;  my  position  in  front  of  this  place 
is  a  very  bad  one  ^  and  this  |>lace,  if  1  am 
forced  to  retire  Into  it,  is    conmianded 


within  musqaet  shot,  and  the  harhoor  vl 
be  80  commanded  by  cannon  on  the  coatt, 
that  DO  ship  will  be  able  to  lie  in  it  li 
short,  my  lord,  general  Stewart  will  iot 
form  you  how  critical  our  situaiioa  is.- 
It  has  been  recommended  to  me  to  mab 
a  proposal  to  the  enemy,  to  induce  him  ti 
allow  us  to  embark  quietly ;  in  «hic| 
case  he  gets  us  out  of  the  country  noo^ 
and  this  place,  with  its  stores,  ficc.  cuot 
plete  ;  that  otherwise  we  have  the  po»t; 
to  make  a  long  defence,  which  mast  caa^ 
the  destruction  of  the  town.  I  aoi  aver^ 
to  make  any  such  proposal,  and  am  iH 
ceedingly  doubtful  if  it  would  be  attentki 
with  an  }ii  good  effect,  but  whatever  I  re 
solve  on  this  head,  I  hope  your  Lordsbij 
will  rest  asHured;  that  I  siiail  accept  n 
.terms  that  are  m  the  least  disbououraUi 
to  the  army  or  to  the  country.  1  fiod 
have  been  led  into  greater  lenftb,  v\ 
more  deUil,  ^ban  1  thought  I  shotdd  b«s| 
had  time  for ;  1  have  wriuen  under  iotH 
ruptions,  and  my  mind  much  occapN 
with  other  matter.  My  letter,  wnu^ 
f»o  carelessly,  can  only  be  considered  i 
private.  When  I  have  more  Idsore,! 
6bal\  write  more  correctly;  in  the  me* 
time,  1  rely  on  general  Stewmrt  lor  givii| 
your  lordship  the  infonuatjou  and  dai 
which  I  have  omitted.  1  kbould  regt< 
his  absence,  for  his  aerrices  have  beeuti 
ry  distinguished;  but  the  st«te  of  U 
eyes  makes  it  impossible  for  him  to  senj 
and  this  country  is  not  one  in  which  d 
valry  can  be  of  psucb  use.  If  1  suece^ 
in  embarking  the  army*  I  shall  send  it  j 
England  ;  it  is  quite  unfit  for  further  id 
vice  until  it  has  been  replied,  ivhici«  r^ 
best  be  done  ttiere.  John  Moosi^ 


PUBLIC  OCCURRENCES. 


IRISH. 


ULSTER. 

The  great  utility  of  an  increased  in- 
tercourse in  this  part  of  the  country, 
by  means  of  the  various  Coaches  that 
have  lately  been  establiNhed,  is  generally 
admitted;  it  is  therefore  with  pleasure, 
we  notice  the  intention  of  the  Proprietors 
of  the  Belfast  and  Dcrry  Mail  Coaches, 
to  run  a  Dt^y  Coach  from  Cookstown 
to  Belfast,  by  Moneymore,  Magheraieit, 

.Castledawson,  Tovme,  KandalsUmu,  &c. 
We  also  are  informed,  that  arrangements 
have  now  been  completed  for  running  the 
Mail  Coach  the  whole  line  ofroadfi^m 
this  Town  to  Derry;  t»  eommeoce  an 
Monday  the  1st  of  May.    This  will,  no 

.  doubt,  prove  a  great  convenkuce  to 
passengers,. and  when  we  consider  the 
ditficulties  which  h*ve  h««a  surmoooisd 


in  this  undertaking,    and  that  the 
&c.   are,    nolwitbgtanding,    a 
AS  on   the    well-frequented  Duttlin 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  such 
establishment  is  entiUttd,  in    a  pecalii 
degree,  to  the  public  patronage. 

On  Monday  the  '20th  of  March,  a  evi 
the  property  of  Mr.  William  Ciaoey.  < 
Quarterland,  near  Bangor,  had  5  iamb^ 
three  of  them  males,  and  two  of  the^ 
fcmales-*-all  stout,  and  likely  to  do  wrj 

Plouohino-match The    followi* 

should  have  appeared  in  out  last  oumbc 
being  a  subject  we  wisli  to  pay  marfci 

atientiou  to,    but  was  overlooked. 

Several     Gentlemen   in    the     parish 
Maralin,  lately  set  on  toot  a  aubscri^N 
io\  offering  premiums  to  the  bc^t  pioo^ 
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man,  and  a  match  was  apcordiogly  held 
00  the  1 4th  of  March,  oo  the  lands  of 
Lur^ntamery,  uear  Dromore.  where  six 
ploughs  appeared  on  the  ground,  each 
drawn  by  two  horses,  and  having  no 
driver.  The  work  was  in  general  well 
done.  The  judges  were  chosen  before 
fbe  work  commenced,  and  retiied  from 
tbe  ground  until  it  was  finished,  that  no 
iknputdtian  of  partiality  might  justly  at- 
tach to  them  from  their  knowing  the  per- 
sons who  executed  it. 

Tbe  first  premium,  of  three  guineas, 
was  adjudged  to  Pat.  Lavcry,  plough- 
man to  Mr.  John  Christy,  of  Kirrassock; 
the  second,  of  two  guineas,  to  John  Dow- 
nv,  ploughman  to  Mr.  Sloan,  of  Bally- 
makeowao  ^  and  the  third,  of  one  gui- 
nea, to  Richard  Brinkman,  jan.  of  TuIIy- 
cairn,  holding  hix  own  plough.  The  judges 
were  unanimous  in  their  decisiou— and 
being  re!^pectable  men  and  farmers,  with- 
out either  interest  or  prejudice  to  bias 
their  judgment,  their  decision,  was  satis- 
factory  to  all  who  were  not  connected 
with  those  who  did  not  obtain  the  pre- 
miums they  expected,  or  had  committed 
theitiselves  by  staking  money  on  their 
performance. 

Antrim. ...ilfarrfed..r.Mr.  John  Hamil- 
ton, of  Fainriew,  to  Miss  M*Kibbin,  of 
Belfast.  Capt  Ritchie,  to  Miss  Nicbol, 
>f  BelfasL  At  Qlealuce,  Mr.  Wm.Kerr, 
ii  MiM  Isabella  Learmouth,  of  Stranraer* 
it  Larue,  the  Rer.  I.  C.  Ledlie,  to  Miss 
Solmes. 

Died.,,,  At  Lambeg,  aged  25,  Mr.  John 
l^'^olfeiiJen.  At  Lyle,  near  Templepa- 
Wck,  Mrs.  Gibsoo,  aged  75.  Aged  18. 
^iss  Carletun,* daughter  of  Mr.  C.  Carls- 
on. In  October  last,  of  a  fever  at  Kings- 
i>n,  Jamaica,  J.  Kelly  aged  16  years,  sou 
f  the  late  Capuiu  Kelly  of  this  town.— 
n  Nov.  last,  at  Kiogstou,  Jamaica*  in  his 
8th  year,  J.  Pitzsimmons,  sou  af  Mr.  J. 
'itzsimmoos  of  High-street,  Belfast.  On 
C'edncsday  the  19th,  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick, 
ife  of  Mr.  R.  Kirkpatrick,  of  this  town» 
lercbant.  On  thel^th  iniitant,  afed83, 
Ir.  J.  Smith,  tanner,  a  respectable  in- 
abitant  of  this  town. 
ARMA.GH....Afa/TaM^...Mr.  W.  Boyd  of 
uiutzpaita,  to  Miss  J*  Kelly  of  Kliea^hill, 
>ar  Ban  bridge. 

X)/W....  At  Guilford,  aged  56,  Abraham 
tkiuson*  one  of  the  people  called  Qua- 
>i5.  He  was  the  person  who  first  intro- 
iced  the  export  lawn-trsde,  fiom  this 
miitry  to  Eugland.  ^Ir.  S*  Kidd  of 
incnvsje  near  Keady.  Miss^J.  Brown 
lughter  of  the  late  Mr.  J.  Brown 
erchaut.  Mr.  .tohn  Barnes*  Mr.  John 
■entice. 

D o ytr a,,., MartietU,. At  Bally lentogb, 
BtLFAST  MAG.  Ho.  IX. 


near  Hillsbosoufh,  Dr.  Alteii  of  'Comber, 
to  Miss  Graham,  daughter  of  W.  Orabam 
esq.  of  Linistrain.  At  Lurgau,  R.  M*Kae 
o£  Armagh,  esq.  to  Miss  £.  J.  Hudson 
•f  Lurgan. 

DieiL^, At  KiUileagh,  aged  22,  Mr.  T, 
Kennedy.  On  the  l9th»  Mr.  Charles 
M'Qailliu,  aged  80. 

FBRMANAGH....Jlfarn«dl...At  Bnniskll- 
len»  Mr.  W.  Clarke,  architect,  to  Miss  P. 
Acheson.  leh^stir. 

The  Dublin  Society  has  Utely  directed 
its  attention  to  the  laudable  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  culture  of  Hemp  in  this 
country;  a  measure  which  will,  no  doQbt» 
be  attended  with  the  happiest  conse* 
quences.  The  ^following  is  the  resotu- 
tion  published  on  the  23d  ult. 

"  That  a  premium  of  forty  shiBinfa 
an  acre  be  give^  for  the  firrt  750  acres 
of  ground  sowed  with  tiempsebd,  on  or 
before  the  2d  of  May,  in  the  year  1809; 
and  if  a  grater  quantity  of  ground  should 
be  claimed  for  than  750  acres,  the  sum 
of  iC  1500  will  be  rateably  divided  amongst 
tbe  Claimants." 

To  entitle  Claimants  to  the  above  pre- 
mium, the  foUoMring  terms  milst  be  com* 
plied  with : 

<'  An  AflMavit  of  tbe  Claimant,  that 
the  Ground  was  in  sufficient  order 
for  sowing  SpHng  Com,  and  that  there 
were  sowed  four  bhsbels  of  good  Hehip« 
seed*  on  each  and  every  acre  so  claimed 
for,  on  or  before  the  2d  day  of  May, 
1809;  the  aforesaid  diaim,  together  ivith 
a  certificate  of  a  neighbouring  Magistrate 
upon  view,  to  be  sent  into  the  Secretary's 
Office  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  De> 
cember,  1809. 

DuBLifr«...JIfarri^...W.  Johnson,  esq. 
of  the  Monaghan  Regiment,  to  Miss  H. 
Savag«^of  Prospect,  co.  Down. 

Did,. ^  At  his  house,  in  Merrion-strfeet, 
aged  81,  the  Right  Hon.  John  M.  Blason. 
In  Merrion-square^  the  Countess  Dowager 
of  Mayo. 

Qus9ii's*cot7irry....DfAf...»On  tbe  5th 
instant,  in  tbe  77th  year  of  his  age,  James 
Pin»  of  Rusbio  near  Mountrath,  one  of 
the  people  called  Quakers.  A  man  whos* 
many  amiable  qualities  endeared  him  to 
his  family  and  friends. 

MURSTSR. 

CoRk....itferrMf../r.  Puller  Harnet, 
esq.  to  Miss  Wilkes  of  BallinacoUy. 

Liif£RiCK....ilfafWfdL...Mr.  S.  B,  Gog* 
gin,  bookseller,  to  Miss  Drew,  of  Scariff, 
count  jr*  Clare. 


«  Tbe  Sdctety  think  It  neccanrf  te  rccnini>cad 
■five  buihdff  i  but  if  very  carefnlly  aowcd  and  co- 
vered, four  may  auwer  i  and  k  k  reqoeiced  that 
an  accurate  Return  Sf  the  ftoduct  nay  be  oe 
with  each  claim. 
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AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

From  March  20,  till  ApriliO,  1 809. 

The  weather  since  Ittt  Report,  has  been  dry,  and  favourable  for  sowing  the  spring- 
corn,  Mhich  has  been  generally  t(ot  into  the  ground  in  good  order. 

.The  wheat  crops  have  aot  made  a  progrens  equal  to  their  appearance  last  mouth, 
the  severe  frosts  at  night  have  had  the  effect  to  check  the  growth  of  the  early*  and, 
in  50ine  degree,  injure  the  late  crops.  lu  several  districts  there  are  complaints  of  tb«^ 
ravages  of  the  cut  worm,  particularly  where  the  wheat  was  sown  after  clover. 

The  farmers  are  now  busily  employed  in  preparing  their  ground  for  potatoes  ;  it  is 
much  to  be  wished  that  they  wbuld  more  generally  adopt  Uie  drill  culture  of  that 
valuable  r^ot,  which  would  not  only  afibrd  them  the  advantage  of  a  larger  crop  from 
the  same  quantity  of  manure,  but  free  their  land  from  weeds,  those  robbers  of  the  noil, 
more  effectually  than  can  be  done  in  the  lazy- bed  way. 

The  only  branch  of  husbandry  tl^t  seems  at  a  stand  is  flax,  very  little  of  which  has 
yet  been  sown  ;  the  exhorbitant  price  of  seed,  added  to  the  reports  circulated,  of  im- 
portations from  America  being  expected,  have  induced  the  land-holder  to  decline  pur- 
chasing, in  hopes  af  a  £svourable  change ;  the  retailers  of  seed  have  also  been  discouiag- 
Gil  from  baying  at  the  present  prices,  lest  it  should  prove  a  bfl^d  speculation,  as  was 
the  case  last,year„  and  of  course  there  has  beeu  no  opportunity  presented  to  the  sm^kr 
gtower  of  flax  to  supply  themselves  in  the  usual  way. 

'  The  reports  of  large  importations  of  seed  from  America  have  been,  within  these 
two  or  three  days  revived,  and  will  probably  be  the  means  of  protracting  tlte  sowing 
beyond  the  proper  season,  and  unless  realized  by  the  arrival  of  the  seed*  be  prodoc- 
trve  of  great  disadvantage  to  the  country. 

Oat  meal  and  potatoes  have  continued  nearly  stationary  since  last  Report. 

Fat  cattle,  from  the  early  consumption  of  the  turnip-crops,  as  was  hinted  in  a 
fdrmer  Report,  are  become  scarce,  and  the  price  of  beef  has  considerably  advaoce«i 
in  consequence. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

At  the  conclusion  of  last  M5ath*s  Report,  great  doubts  hitng  over  the  exact  state 
1$  which  the  American  Embargo  stood;  these  are  now  partly  cleared  up,  and  it 
appears  that  the  Congress  conceding  to  the  cry  of  the  mercantile  party,  have  pcr- 
n^itted  the  sailinv  of  their  vessels  to  neutral  ports,  while  they  are  prohibited  nn- 
<lcr  heavy  penalties,  from  cdaung  directly  either  to  Oreat  Britain  or  France,  or 
any  of  thetr  tramiMliate  dependencies.  Holland  i"  not  inchided  in  this  restrictioe, 
n«r  is  tho  island  of  Madeira  ;  a  proof  of  the  impartiality  of  Araenra,  notwithstami. 
ing  the  clamour  of  her  adversaries  i  an  indirect  trade  U  thus  sanctioned  with  bot^ 
cpaatries.  Madeira  being  as  nach  virtually  a  dependency  on  Oreat  Britain  as 
Holland  is  on  France.  The  Americans  have  also  passed  a  non-tntercoorce  act 
with  Great  Britain  and  France,  to  talte  place  on  the  20th  of  next  month,  the  ef* 
fects  of  which  if  not  softened  by  conciliatory  measures  on  the  part  of  thov 
mifchiy  rivab,  the  belligerent  powers,  nay  not  unlikely  lead  to  war  with  one  or 
o^her,  or  perhaps  with  both  of  them.  The  Amertcarrs,  have,  however  left  an  opes 
in  this  non-intercourse  act,  for  reconciliation,  with  whichever  of  these  powers 
tvhich  nay  first  recode  from  their  hostile  decrees,  or  orders  in  council.  A  ray  of 
hope  is  held  oat  in  son»e  late  conversation*  in  parliament,  that  prudent  eooeev 
non  may  take  place  with  regard  to  that  highly  impolitic  measure*  the  Briti^ 
ovdcr:)   in  oooncil. 

In  America,  matters  appear  to  stand  thus:  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  firatr 
agreed  to  resist  what  Ikey  consider  the  aggression  on  neutral  rights;  they  consequentir 
«npnortthe  ^y^tem  of  the  executive,  which  is  in  this  respect  the  index  of  the  popohr 
f^ing  of  •  great  mjyonty  of  the  United  States.  But  on  the  mode  of  carrying  ioto 
effect  this  opposition,  some  diversity  of  opinion  appears  to  prerail.  The  Meit^aatle 
intoiT»t  wish  for  an  opportunity  to  send  off  their  superfluous  articles^  hence  the  re- 
laxation in  the  embargo  laws,  thst  Great  Britain  and  France  may  recetv-a  America 
produce  through  the  subterfuire  of  calling  at  *neutral  ports.  But  it  is  worthy  ofo^ 
nervation,  that  though  they  admit  their  own  articles  to  be  exported,  yet  by  the  open- 
tioAof  the  non- importation  act,  their  ports  remain  closed  atirainst  the  hnportatroa  of 
British  or  French  maiuiftirtnres.  And  white  this  continues  to  be  the  case,  the  ilf- 
.iudgiol  policy  of  the  British  orders  in  council  operates,  as-  a  high  premium  in  fjarosr 
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of  American  maiiafactures.  The  non-intercourse  act  is  a  measure  of  stUl  stricter 
regulation,  by  which  all  vessels  of  Great  firitain  or  France  are  prohibited  from 
entering  into  the  ports  of  the  United  States.  It  is  greatly  to  be  feared  thnt  unlets 
conciliatory  measures  are  speedily  adopted  by  our  government,  actual  hostilities  ma^ 
shortly  take  place.  If  British  cruizers  interrupt  American  ressels  going  to  Uol- 
land,  war  seems  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence. 

Connected  with  the  obnoxious  policy  of  these  ordet^,  and  of  most  momentous 
importance  to  us^  in  this  quarter  of  the  empire,  is  the  expecution  of  the  arri* 
val  of  a  timely  and  su^cient  supply  of  flax-seed  firom  America,  which  after  aTl 
the  hopes,  which  ^  have  been  held  out,  and  the  sanguine  expectations  which  have 
been  formed,  remains  at  the  moment  of  writing  this  report  (the  26th)  a  vittf  doubtful 
speculation. 

But  whether  the  much  wished  for,  and  highly  needful  supply  arrive  in  time 
or  not,  we  are  entitled  to  feel  no  obligations  to  our  statesmen,  their  adherents, 
or  their  echoers.  They  risked  all  on  a  doubtful  throw,  or  to  use  the  figurative 
languav^e,  to  vt-hich  Irishmen  are  said  to  be  prone,  contented  themselves  with  *'  sky- 
ing a  copper,"  durinsc  the  winter,  when  something  effectual  might  have  been  done» 
to  remove  the  dreaded  calamity,  and  whether  flax-seed  or  distress  Succeeded, 
depended  no  more  on  their  sagacity  or  foresight,  than  whether  **  skull  or  music,'' 
Was  the  result  of  the  throw.  To  the  policy  of  a  foreign  legislature,  probably  yield* 
ing  to  necessity,  we  are  indebted  for  a  supply  of  flax-seed,  if  that  desideratum 
be  at  all  procured^ 

At  the  time  the  business  was  first  agitated,  the  tmi^  policy  was  obvious,  to  pe- 
tition to  have  the  restrictions,  which  prevented  our  receiving  the  supply  removed* 
Our  rulers  had  a  plain  path  before  them :  to  concede  to  the  necessities  of  the 
people,  hut  a  torcnous  and  crooked  policy  was  adopted,  and  our  Irish  minister  of 
finance,  ftist  opened  the  English  oil  stores,  poured  in  a  qnantity  of  seed  into  this 
country,  part  of  which  was  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  and  then  prevented  the 
people  from  sowiug,  by  holding  expectations  of  seed  arriving  from  America,  wbicb 
it  was  very  doubtful  would  not  be  realized. 

It  is  computed,  that  as  yet  not  20,000  hogsheads  have  reached  this  country,  lnstea4 
of  45,000  or  50,000,  the  quantity  usually  sown.  Even  if  seed  arrive  in  time  from 
America,  a  large  deficiency  remains  to  be  supplied.  To  sow  more  than  (he  uiual 
quantity  is  especially  necessary  after  the  defective  crop  of  last  year.  Notwithstand. 
ing  tbediffeiencc  of  opinion  which  has  subsisted  as  to  the  proper  mode  which  oti^ht 
to  have  been  pursued,  it  must  be  the  Urish  of  all  parties,  that  an  adequate  supply  oC 
good  seed  may  be  sown — but  there  is  room  to  fear,  that  an  ample  supply  at  this 
advanced  period  of  the  season  may  not  arrive  in  time,  and  ihat  the  poorer  people^ 
discouraged  by  the  high  price,  may  not  tow  all  that  may  arrive,  to  their  own  ^reat 
loss,  as  in  the  event  of  the  price  falling,  they  only  risque  the  loss  of  a  few  shilling^ 
in  the  purchase  of  the  small  quantities  they  may  want  ;  but  in  case  of  not  sowing, 
they  encounter  the  danger  of  losing  the  means^of  employment  and  subsistenoe  for  the 
whole  ensuing  season.  Last  year  they  also  judged  erroneously,  by  suffering  the  high 
price  to  deter  them  from  sowmg,  and  much  advantage  would  have  accrued  if  the 
6,000  hogsheads  which  were  unsold  had  been  sown.  Theorists  have  said,  that 
speculation  is  not  hurtful— but  practical  iii^rtoOs  eflects  do  arise  from  it.  It  perhaps 
might  oot  be  difllcult  to  show  that  the  true  mean  lies  between  the  former  dread 
of  monopolies,  and  the  present  more  fashioaable  doctrines  on  this  subject.  The 
spirit  of  our  poorer  farmers,  and  others  in*  similar  situatioiis,  b  adverse  to  the  high 
prices  attempted  through  a  system  of  speculation.  To  a  certain  degree  such  a  dis- 
position deserves  to  be  cherished,  but  they  may  carry  it  so  far  as  to  injure  them* 
selves.  It  now  appears  evident,  that  the  faigb  prices  at  first  demanded  for  flaxseed, 
would  not  have  been  paid,  and  if  they  had  continued,  the  grounds  would  have 
been  appropriated  to  other  purposes,  although  to  individual  and  ^mtiooal  losa^ 

The  transactions  of  the  late  and  the  present  year,  in  the  flaxseed  market, 
fumith  ttsefol  hints  of  caution  to  speculators.  In  India  whole  provinces  were 
desolated  by  a  monopoly  of  rice,  but  with  us  commerce  is  too  extended,  and  our 
people  too  sturdy  to  permit  such  plans  to  be  realized. 

Much  flax  is  in  the  hands  of  specnlator^,  both  in  England  and  Ireland,  who  may 
probably  find  it  a  heavy  bargain.  It  is  difficult  to  procure  sales,  and  the  price  is 
nearly  nominal.  From  the  injudicious  nnanner  in  which  flax  was  bought  up,  prt>- 
bably  much  of  the  stock  on  hands  in  the  warehouses  is  of  inferior  quality.  At 
one  period,  they  bought  with  great  avidity,  ss  if  secure  of  enriching  themseives, 
if  they  only  had  the  posseAuon  of  flax,  though  at  very  exorbitant  rates. 
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From  present  appearances  a  very  considerable  reverse  seems  likely  to  take  piice 
in  commercial  speculations.  The  holders  of  American  produce,  especially  cottoo, 
and  all  articles  connected  with  the  trade  to  America,  may  not  probablyfiod  their  ^Iden 
dreams  realized.  The  spirit  of  speculation  has  been  carried  to  unwarrantable  lenftbx, 
and  those  who  have  given  way  to  it,  most  be  expected  to  suffer.  They  have  coutribixted 
to  reduce  trade  to  such  a  state  of  uncertainty,  as  to  make  it  rettemble  too  much  a 
speculation  in  the  lottery.  Some  blanks  are  now  coming  up.  The  quiet  uuau- 
1>itious  trader  has  been  jostled  by  the  busy  speculators,  and  it  is  but  just  that  tliese 
should  have  their  share  of  perplexity.  Adversity  is  often  an  useful  instructor,  whose 
lessons  are  enforced  by  compulsion. 

Many  of  these  evils  are  assignable  to  the  commercial  warfare  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  The  capitals  turned  from  the  former  regular  channels  of  ^rade,  have  flowed 
into  thoae  of  speculation.  Large  purchases  have  been  made,  great  gains  hste 
accrued  in  many  instances,  and  probably  great  losses  in  the '  revolution  of  the  wheel 
will  also  occur. 

A  motion  has  lately  been  made  in  the  house  of  commons,  by  our  countryrasD, 
Henry  Parnell,  to  equalize  the  cuirency  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but  for 
the  present  the  measure  was  negatived. 

Discount  on  gold  is  now  reduced  to  1,  or  l^,  per  cent.  Exchange  bas  rises, 
being  generally,  through  the  mont'b  for  guineas,  about  7  per  cen^  and.  for  notes, 
8  to  8{  per  cent.  A  most  unfounded  report  was  current  for  a  day  or  two,  respects 
ing  one  of  our  northern  banks*  notwithstanding  its  undoubted  respectability.  Great 
caution  should  be  used  in  circulating  reports  injurious  to  the  credit  of  such  establish* 
ments.  It  is  one  of  the  evils  attei^dant  on  a  paper  currency,  to  be'  subjected  to 
false  alarms.  Under  present  circumstances,  wbethei  desirable  or  not»  paper  is  likely 
•oon  to  be  o^y  only  circuli^ting  medium,  aud  to  push  out,  by  degrees,  the  very  souU 
quantity  of  guineas  now  remaining  in  circulation.  But  if  tlie  issue  from  the  banks 
De  excessive,  ot  more  than  is  readily  and  naturally  absorbed  in  circulation,  the  notes 
win  speedily  recoil  on  the  is(>uers,  who,  in  such  cases,  will  suffer  at  least  as  greatly 
as  the  public*  An  occasional  check  may  have  a  salutary  effect,  by  preventing  in* 
"  ordinate  Issues. 

West*  ^dian  produce  continues  to  sell  at  depressed  prices. 

From  pi^esent  appearances  in  the  North  of  ^urdpc,  our  commercial  prospects 
are  not  bri^tcr  in  that  quarter.  The  restrictions  on  the  trade  in  th^  Baltic,  will 
probably  become  more  severe,  without  a  friendly  port  in  the  North  to  shelter  us^  and 
with"  Iwth  sides  of  the  Sound  in  po-sesston  of  hostile  po^ivei's.  Of  course  timber  and 
Other  northern  produce,  will  probably  be  still  more  difficult  to  procure.  The  bich 
ptlce  of  timber  C9iitinu€8  to  occasion  much  distress  to  many  of  oiir  working  clas5es. 
The  small  supply  which  hitherto  has  come  from  Canada,  affords  both  in  qumititr 
and  quality  but  a  very  poor  substitute.  The  unjust  attack  on  Copenhagen  appears  to 
have  alienated  the  northern  powers  comple^v'ly  ^^^  us  j  and  we  must  suffer  from  the 
effects  'of  this  iniquitous  proceeding.  Ip  speaking  of  public  measures,  it  is  rigbc 
to  set  down  things  as  they  are,  and  neither  t^  flatter  individuals  nor  nations  in  tbctr 
errors  or  vicesl 

MEDICAL  REPORT, 

IMt  ef  Dmtsit  oceurrin^  in  the  practice  of  a  Pkysictan  in  Be^att,  from 
'  MareMZO,  iiUAprU^O, 

Barometer... ..highest  -  -  -  -  30  10    Thermometer...*. highest  ----.•  50  00 
mean    -  -  -  -  29  30  .   mean     ..-*-.  49  00 

lowest  -  -  -  -  29    0  /  lowest  ...  -   ,  -  34  00 

T)fphi/iy 2  Contagious  fever. 

Synochut,    --•--.  2-  Of  a  mixed  nature  between  inflammatory  and  typhus  fe- 
Opihalmia  -----  .  3  Inflammation  of  the  eycM^  .     ,  [vet. 

Pneumonia,   -  -    -  -  -  1  Pleurity.  , 

Rheumatitmut  acutus,  -  %  Ai-ute  rheumatism. 

Apkiha^ 2  Thrush. 

Phlhysi*  PulmonaliSf  -    I   Consumption. 

Atihma, 2  Asthma. 

AsciUi, '  -  -  1  Dropsy. 

uioortut, 1   Abortion. 

^>}f*P^P*i«f 3  Indigeuiofi.  r^^^^T^ 
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Astkema^    -   -  -  .  •  -  3  Nervous  Debility. 

Htmoptfsis,    ..'..-.  1  Spitting  of  blood. 

tatarrkuSf    -    -  -    —  4  Cuuitnon  cold. 

Dysenteria,  -  -  -^  -  -  -  }  Flux. 

f^frpet,  ---   ;.--.3  Ringworm,  or  letter. 

ScTopkiUa,  ..».-•  5  Evil. 

Morhi  ii\fanUles,'   -  -  25  febrile  and  bowel  con^platnta^  childreo. 
We  decline  making  any  observations  on  the  dis^^ase^  of  this  month,  in  order  to  mak^ 
room  for  the  bill  for  regulating  inoculation  for  Small  Pox  (now  before  a  Cpmmittee 
of  \.{\e  House  of  Commons)  which  cannot  fail  being  highly  interesting  to  the  public : 

"  Whereas  the  inoculation  of  persooit  for  the  disorder  called  the  Small-pux,  accor* 
ding  to  the  old,  or  Sutton  Ian  method,  cannot  be  practised  without  the  utmost  danger 
of  communicating  and  diffusing  the  infection,  and  thereby  endangering,  in  a  great 
degree,  the  lives  of  his  majesty's  subjects;  May  it  therefore  please  your  Majesty,  that 
it  may  be  enacted  ;  and  be  it  enacted  by  the  King's  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  aiid 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  lords  spiritual  and  temporal,  and  commons  iu  this 
present  pafltament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  from  and 
after  the  first  day  of  August  next,  no  medical  practitioner  or  other  persoas  shall 
inoculate  patients  for  the  smadl  pox  within  the  distance  of  three  statute  miles,  within 
the  distance  of  the  utmost  boundary  of  bouaet  adjoining  to  etch  other,  of  any  city, 
town,  hamlet  or  village  of  the  unkfid  Idogdom,  in  which  there  are  ten  houses  ac^oining 
to  each  other,  under  di^  penalty  of  forfeiting  fifty  pounds  for  every  huch  offence,  to 
be  recovered  before  two  magistrates,  upon  the  oath  of  one  or  more  credible  n  itness  or 
witocaset,  to  be  Jevied  in  case  of  conviction,  upon  the  goodn  and  chatties  of  the 
offender ;  and  half  of  such  penalty  shall  go  and  be  paid  to  the  informer,  and  half 
towards  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the  relief  of  any  poor  person  or  persons  who 
may  happen  to  be  taken  ill  of  the  infoctious  small  pox,  io  the  parish  in  which  such 
offence  shall  have  been  committed;  and  which  fund  shall  be  at  the-disposal  of  the 
cjei^gyman  and  churchwardens  or  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  said  parish  for  the  pur- 
poses aforesaid. 

.  "  Aiul  be  it  fMrtber  enacted,  That  all  medical  practitioners  or  others  inoculating 
for  the  Small-pox,  or  Sattoniaa  method  of  inocuhition,  and  where  infection  can  be 
communicated  therefrom  without  the  limits  or  distance  presoribed  by  this  act,  shall 
lause  the  words  'Small  Pox  Hospital*  or  *  Pest-bouse,*  written  or  printed  in  large 
and  legible  characters,  to  be  affixed  upon  some  conspicuous  part  of  the  bouse  or 
louses  «o  en^)loyed  i^,  or  occupied  for  that  purpose,  under  the  penalty  of  fifty  pounds, 
u>  be  levied  and  applied  in  like  manner  as  herein  before  directed,  for  his,  ber,  or 
^heir  ueglect  in  doing  the  same. 

'*  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  in  case  any  person  or  persons  shall  b«i  taken  iU 
if  the  infectious  small  pox  in  any  city,  town,  hamlet  or  village,  in  which  thne  shall 
>e  ten  houtes  adjoining  to  each  other,  that  then,  and  iu  such  case,  tl)e  person  or 
»crsons  so  taken  ill  shall  be  removed  by  their  family  or  relations  as  soon  as  he,  she, 
r  they  shall  be  deemed  fit  by  a  medical  person  so  to  be  removed  at  their  own  expense » 
•r  in  ca»e  they  are  deemed  incapable  of  bearing  the  same  by  two  magistrates  of  the 
f'strict,  then  at  the  immediate  expense  of  the  parish  in  which  they  are  so  taken  ill ; 
nd  virbich  expense,  together  with  all  other  reasonable  charges,  at  the  discretion  of 
ivo  magistrates  of  the  district,  shall  afterwards  be  reimbursed  by  the  parish  or 
arishes  to  which  such  person  or  persons  shall  respectively  belong,  to  some  con- 
enient  and  proper  distance,  sue'' distance  to  be  settled  and  appointed  by  the  magis- 
*ate  or  magistrates  of  the  district  in  which  such  case  shall  occur,  and  thete  to  be 
tken  proper  medical  care  of,  on  pain  of  forfeiting,  by  the  occupier  of  the  hmixc  in 
bich  such  ^rson  shall  be  tal^en  ill,  the  sum  of  five  pounds  for  every  such  offence, 
ich  penally  or  penalties  to  be  levied  and  applied  in  the  same  manner  as  herein- 
ffore  directed  by  this  act;  and  the  master,  mistress,  or  principal  occupier  of  any 
>u9e  or  bouses  where  such  infected  person  or  persons  shall  be  taken  ill,  or  to  a^hich 
^  she,  or  they  shall  be  removed  by  virtue  of  this  act,  and  all  persons  whatever  in 
e  uuited  kingdom  having  at  any  time  the  infectious  small  pox  in  his,  her,  or  their 
»aae  or  houses,  shall  cause  the  words,  "  Small  Rpx  here,"  ^i'ritten  or  printed  in 
rge  aijd  legible  characters,  to  be  ^e^  on  some  conspicuous  part  of  his,  her,  or  their 
kuse  -or  houses  for  so  lon^  as  the  infected  person  or  persons  shal^  actually  continue 
thao  the  same  in  an  infectious  state  as  small  pox  pattefit  or  patients,  under  the  penalty 
twenty  pounds  for  neglect  in  doing  the  same,  for  any  suchofTence,  to  be  levied  and 
iplied  in  the  same  manner  as  herein-before  directed  by  this  ai5|ftized  by  V^OOQlC 
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«  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  every  master  or  mistrefs,  or  priocipal  occnpieT 
of  any  house  or  bouses  situated  within  any  city,  town,  hamlet,  or  village,  in  irfaick 
there  are  ten  houses  adjoining  to  each  other,  shall  witbia  twenty-four  hours  after  the 
same  shall  have  come  to. 'his,  her,  or  their  knowledge,  inform  the  church- warden  or 
church-wardens,  or  overseer  oi  overseers  of  the  poor  of  the  parish  in  which  such  house 
or  houMS  shall  be  situated,  of  such  infectious  small  pox' being  in  his,  her,  or  their 
house t>r  houses,  under  the  penalty  of  ten  pounds  for  neglect  in  doing  the  tame,  for 
every  such  oflfeuce,  and  which  penalty  or  penaltiea  shall-  be  levied  and  applied  ai 
herein-before  directed  by  this  act. 

«  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted.  That  no  penalty  or  penalties  con- 
tained in  this  act  shall  be  levied  within  the  space  of  two  calendar  months  from  the 
time  of  the  party  or  parties  being  convicted  of  the  offence  for  which  such  penalty 
shall  be  incurred ;  and  if  it  shall  appear  to  two  or  more  magistrates  that  the  infectious 
small  pox  shall  not  have  spread  in  consequence  of  any  such  offence,  or  neglect  of  any 
ef  the  provisions  or  rcKulations  contained  in  this  act,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
commnnication  of  such  infection  shall  have  been  effectually  prevented  by  proper 
^nd  sufficient  means,  then  and  in  such  case  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such  justice  of  tht 
peace  or  magistrates,  and  they  are  hereby  directed  Xjo  remit  the  whole  of  any  sucli 
penalty  or  penalties,  any  thing  in  this  act  contained  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing."   

NATUBALIST'S  REPORT. 

From  March  90,  tiil  April  20. 
Now  thickly  strewed  in  woodland  bowers, 

Anemoties  their  stars  unfold ; 
Now  spring  the  sorrel's  veined  flowers  : 

And  rich  in  vegetable  goM  ; 
From  Calyx  pale  the  fV^ckled  cowslips  born. 
Receive  in  jasper  cups  the- fragrant  dews  of  nMni. 

The  easterly  winds  whtoh  have  prevaiMi  and  the  froily  (lighta,  have  ao  con- 
siderably retanled  vegetation,  that  fewer  flowers  than  nanal  have  made  their  ap« 
pearanoe  during  this  period,  our  wuodi  and  glens  are  however  now  highly  •raa'^ 
ikiented  with  the  more  fully  expanded  flowers  of  the  beautiful  white  wood  Ane- 
mone (Anemone  nemoroea)  and  Wood  Sorrel  (Oxalis  Acetoaella)  and  our  old  pn»- 
tures  with  the  common  Cowslip  (Primula  veris.) 
23,  Double  cupped  Andromeda  (Andromeda  Calyculata)  flowering. 

29,  Single  Daffodil  (Narcissus  l*6eudo  Narcissus)  Starch  Hyacinth  (Hyacisthns 
racemosus)  Blue  Appenine  Anemone  (Anemone  Appenina)  flowering, 

30,  Alpine  wall  cress  (Arabis  Alpina)  Officinal  Lungwort  (Pulmonaria  officinalis) 
flowering. 

April  1,  Dogs  or  scentles  Violet  (Viola  oanina)  flowering. 
8,  Italian  squill  (Scilla  Italica,  Roman  Cranesbill  (Erodium  Romansm)  flowering. 
13,  Snowy  Medlar  (MespilusCanadesis)  flowering. 
17,  Marsh  Marygold  (Caltha  palustris)  and  Sloe  (Pronus  spinosa)  ftowetiog. 

19,  Field-fares  (i'urdus  pilaris)  not  departed  as  yet  for  the  North. 

20,  Bernacle  or  Brent  Goose  ( Auas  Bernicla)  yet  remain  in  oar  Bay,  in  coosidetmble 
quantities, 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  March  20,  iW  April  20. 
METEoaoLooY,  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  modem  philosophers,  peesmts 
auch  a  variety  of  objects  to  view,  that  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  any  person  to  enter 
minutely  into  detail,  anJ  embrace  every  department.  The  great  Halley  employed 
himself,  successfully  for  a  series  of  years,  in  tiracing  the  course  of  the  periodic^  winds, 
and  the  justly  celebrated  Kirwan,  by  collecting  innumerable  observations  made  in  dif- 
ferent places  on  the  temperature,  has  fbrmed  a  theory,  and  given  Tables,  that  render 
fhture  observations  on  temperature  more  a  matter  of  eorioeity  than  nie,  nod  it 
now  only  remains  for  us,  by  collecting  facts,  and  by  observations  to  endeavour  to  prog* 
nosticate  the  changes  of  the  wind,  and  the  appearances  of  approaching  stonna.  In  every 
country  the  direction  from  whence  the  wind  blows  influences  more  or  less  the  snccccd- 
ing  state  of  the  atmosphere.    Among  a  variety  of  phenomeaa  which  we  huve  not  Ittd  it 
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Id  oar  power  ntisfactorily  to  trace,  is  whether  the  East  and  N.  East  winis  are  to 
be  regarded  at  tea  bfeezet.  In  the  i^eigbboarhood  ef  Belfast  these  winds  are  as 
regularly  diarnal  as  the  sea  breese  it  mentioned  to  be  in  the  West  Indies,  rising 
with  the  sun  and  declining  with  it  in  the  evening.  If  any  of  our  inland  friends 
hare  made  obsenrationy  whieh  may  lead  to  illustrate  more  fdlly  this  pecnliar  ten- 
dency of  onr  maritime  breese,  or  any  of  those  on  the  western  coast  will  favour  us 
with  obserrations  on  the  western  winds,  their  communications  will  be  thaukAilly 
received. 

Cold  dry  days,  or  days  rendered  disagreeable  by  heaty  showers  of  hail,  hare 
characterized  the  time  elapsed  since  our  last  Report,  and  our  flattering  hopes  of  a  pre- 
mature summer  hare  been  unrealized.  But  for  this  disappointment  the  experienced 
endeavour  to  console  us  by  saying*  late  Springs  always  make  fruitful  Atumns. 

March  21st Rain, 

523 •  •  .  .  Fine  morning,  wet  evening, 

!24 Rain, 

525 Showers, 

96, Rain, 

t7, Showers, 

28,39, Cold,  with  light  showers, 

30,  31, Dry,  cold  days,  ; 

April  1, 2, 3, 4, 5,   .  .  •  •  Dark,  cold  days,  on  the  3d  a  few  flakes  of  snow  fell  in  the 

morning;  on  the  5th,  thin  ice  iti  tbe  morning, 

6, Rain  during  the  night ;  a  dry  day, 

'7,  S,  9,    ......  Dark,  dry  days, 

10, Rain  during  the  night ;  a  dry  day, 

11,12,  .....  .  .Squally  with  heavy  showers, 

13, Showers, 

14,15,16,17,18,19,  Hail  showers,    which  on  the  17th  and  19th  made  the 

moontstn  tops  white, 
5M), Clear,  cold  day,  thin  ice  on  shallow  watars  in  the  morn- 
teg. 
On  tbe  I3th  and  I4th  of  April  the  Barometer  was  28.9.    Sixteen  days  it  was  below 
30.     Twelve  days  above  30. 

Althoiif  h  the  Thermometer  by  which  the  observations  arc  made,  is  suspended  from 
a  wall,  facing  the  North-west,  it  has  risen  so  suddenly  after  the  cold  of  the  night,  that 
at  8,  A.M.  on  the  4th  of  April,  when  it  stood  at  35,  the  cold  of  the  night  had  con- 
gealed ice  strong  enough  to  resist  the  heat  of  the  whole  day,  where  the  water  was 
shadedy  the  greaUst  heat  at  8,  a.  m.  was  April  8,  5Qf*.     April  9th,  49*. 

The  wind  was  observed  Northerly  15,  Southerly  10,  Easterly  5,  and  Westerly 
two  times;  of  the  intermediate  points  the  prevalence  was  easurly. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

FOR  MAY  1809. 

On  the  first,  the  Moon  rises  at  20  roin.  past  10,  aft.  being  then  under  the  thirt^nth 
star  of  the  Scorpion  and  Saturn,  having  passed  the  former  a  few  minutes  beibre  1 
o^clocfc,  and  the  lauer  at  1  •  The  star  and  planet  are  very  near  each  other,  and  during 
the  night  with  the  Moon  and  first  and  second  of  the  Scorpion,  form  a  pleasing  groupe. 
The  Moon  sets  at  28  min.  past  6,  next  morning. 

Fifth,  rbe  Moon  rises  at  58  min.  past  0,,  morning,  and  is  soon  followed  by  the  two 
first  stars  of  the  Goat;  she  passes  the  second  of  these  stars  at  half  past  two  afternoon. 
She  seU  at  48  min.  past  9,  morning. 

Tenth,  The  Moon  riaes  at  2  min.  past  3,  morning  $  passes  the  meridian  at  8,  and 
sets  at  48  rain,  past  3,  aft. 

Sixteenth,  She  rises  at  6  in  the  morning,  being  1  hour  and  58  min.  later  than  the 
Sun;  soon  after  sun-set  she  is  perceived  between  the  horns  of  the  Bull,  the  Pleiades  and 
Aldebaran,  sinking  under  the  horizon,  and  Venus  being  very  near  it.  She  sets  58 
min.  past  9,  aft. 

Twentieth,  She  rises  at  49  min.  past  9  morning,  and  is  near  bnt  \jo^  the  west  of  the 
two  first  stars  of  the  Crab;  above  her  we  may  see  the  stars  in  the  Lion,  and  mtich^ 
nearer  to  her,  hot  lower,  are  the  small  stars  in  the  head  of  Hydra.  At  9  she 
is  7I«  Sy  from  the  first  of  the  Virgin,  she  sets  at  12  at  night. 

Twenty-fifth,  She  rises  at  54  min.  past  3,  aft.  and  passes  the  meridian  at  10  min. 
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past  9,  having  tie  first  star  of  the  Virgin  below  her  to  the  east,  and  the  fifth  at  a 
^considerable  height  above  her  on  the  meridian;  at  9  abe  is  48*  36'  from  the  finst  of  tbe 
Lion,  and  5P  9.V  from  Antares.     She  seU  ai30  min.  past  1  the  next  morning. 

Thirtieth.  She  rises  5  mini  past  tert  aft.  considerably  to  the  east  of  the  two  first 
stars  of  the  Scorpion  and  Saturn,  being  soon  after  followed  by  the  twelfth  oi  the 
Archer  j  at  nine  she  is  69«  48'  from  Spica  in  the  Virgin,  and  79®  12'  from  Pcga&06. 
She  sets  ut  13  min.  past  6  next  morning. 

Mercury  is  a  morning  star  in  the  beginning,  and  an  evening  star  at  the  end  of 
the  month;  bis  superior  conjunction  taking  place  on  the  l^th.  From  the  *lb\h 
he  will  adorn  the  heavens  towards  the  north-west  by  we^t,  and  will  be  se^n  for 
a  considerable  time  after  son-set. 

Venus  is  an  evening  f>tar  in  the  beginning,  and  a  morning  star  towards  the  end 
of  the  month ;  her  inferior  conjugatiou  being  on  the  24th.  The  Moon  pasites  hex 
on  the  15th. 

Mars  is  on  the  meridian  on  the  1st,  at  32  min.  past  10,  and  on  the  20th  at 
12  min.  past  nine,  having  directly  above  him  the  third  of  the  Virgin. 

Jupiter  i.H  a  morning  star,  and  moves  with  a  direct  motion  throogh  $i^  degrees 
and  a  half;  the  early  riser  will  obserte  kim  in  the  east.  The  Moon  passes  him  on 
the  nth. 

Saturn  is  on  the  meridian  at  50  min.  past  one  on  the  morning  of  the  first ;  his 
motion  is  retrograde  through  2|  degrees.  This  planet,  ^tl^  tb^  first  and  second  of 
the  Scorpion,, %ud  the  small  stars  in  this  constellation,  form  a  rery  pleasing  groope 
through  the  whole  of  the  month. 

Herchell  passes  the  meridian  on  the  1st,  at  9  min.  past  12  at  night.  The  moon 
passes  him  on  the  Ist. 

ECLIPSES  OF  JUPITER»S  SATELLITES, 


Isl  SATELLITE. 

2d  SATELLITE. 

3d  SATELLITE. 

4th  SATELLITE. 

Imfrs'ians. 

Imertions. 

DAYS.       H.      M.      S. 

OAYS.        H.       M      !». 

DAYS.       H.    M.      s. 

DAYS.         H.     .'M.      S. 

1 

14  20  24 

1 

6.5a  10 

2  1  11  44  44lm. 

12 

2  45  21  Im. 

3 

8  49     0 

4 

20     8  23 

2 

14  25  19  E. 

12 

4  17  55  E. 

5 

'3   17  31 

8 

9  27  24 

9 

15  46  10  tm. 

28 

21  11  46Im. 

6 

8 

21  46    6 
16  14  37 

11 
15 

22  45  36 
12     4  41 

9 

16 

18  25  37  E. 

19  47  23  ira. 

28 

22  20  25  E. 

«  pint  SatelKte  C^tmntd,     j 

10 

10  43  12 

19 

1  22  55 

16 

22  25  51  E. 

SI 
M 

24 

1    Sa     2D 
20    ^     47 
14     31      Id 

12 

5  11  42 

22 

14  42    3 

23 

23  49  21  \m. 

13 

C3  40  16 

26 

4    0  18 

24 

2  26  43  E. 

26 
28 
29 

8      59     47 
8     28     IS 
21      66     45 

15 

18     8  46 

29 

17  19  28 

31 

3  50  25  Im 

17 

12  37   19 

31 

6  26  43  E. 

dl    I    H      25      15 

19 

7     5  47 

Look  to  the  right  hand.* 

.  TO  COI^RKSPOVOKNTS. 

We  arc  much  obliged  to  our  Correspondent  W.H.D.who  ditct  from  D«nMnnon.-uHe  tefbrmi  os 
tJiat  the  "  Ten  Days  of  Happiness,*'  an  article  which  lately  appeared  In  our  Maira«me  wat  bqntnr. 
ed  from  Walkcr*«  HibcnUan  Mlicellany.  Previously  to  publication  we  had  doubtJ  on  tlic  oiviiulity 
of  thi>i  article,  and  inquired  in  our  notices  to  Correspondents,  If  it  were  orfginak  We  lieastily  join 
our  Correspondent  In  reprobatlnfc  the  folly  of  those,  who  nend  t»  a  pUime  they  have  ftulca  fmn 
others.  AS  their  own.    Stich  a  practice  is  the  lovtest  kind  of  Rurary  imfwturt. 

We  have  reason  to  think  that  •*  Splnnbrain."   and  *•  The  Maid's  Husband,*'  are  dmUar  hnpodxions. 

A  Fragment  docs  not  suit  our  pages.  We  solicit  Contributions  from  our  Friends  j  but  let  then  be 
orifflnal.  Wc  also  venture  to  recommend  simplicity  of  style,  fissays,  however  shot,  may  be  oefc^ 
tnclcss  very  interesting,  if  the  subject  be  properlv  handled;  of  such  collections  a  Mafaxine  is 
properly  formed.  Like  contributory  streams  which  diversify  and  adorn  the  face  of  the  coontry, 
they  sweU  the  general  current,  and  add  to  its  utUity.  We  par6culatly  solicit  detofptlons  of  toww 
and  places  in  our  own  country,  accomi>anicd  witli  v1ew»  of  society  and  iS»nnen  amooc  us.  We 
wish  our  Magazine  In  this  re*pett,  to  furnisb  a  kind  of  gasettcer,  or  Ireland  dermeate^  aAordhc 
amusement  and  instruction  to  our  readers  at  home,  and  also  to  our  brethren  ou  ti&e  other  ^deor 
the  channel  , 

*•«  Wc  hoped  to  exhibit  to  our  subscribers  a  spcdmen  of  the  Yam  spvn  bv  Aim  M'Quinfai, 
and  had  procured  some  for  that  purpose,  but  hnding  wliat  we  had  got  was  insuftdent,  we  were 
duappointcd  of  getting  anotlier  hank.  In  our  next  Number  wc  ho|>e  to  gi^tifv  our  readen  by 
aiTixtiig  to  eAch  number  of  the  ma^a«ine  a  small  sampl«  of  fine  yam  of  her  q>lnainf . 

Otving  to  an  tnaccuracy  of  the  Binder^  some  of  the  sheets  in  some  copies  of  our  Usi  JVanrivr  wen 
mtsp  ^tced.^ire  request  that  any  of  our  Subscribers,  tvho  mdjf  have  rteetved  such  emmeous  cofka  Mmj 
'4tur»  them,  that  the  error  vuty  be  corrected.  »^      -^ 
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The  Proprietors  of  the  Belfast  Magazine,  to  prevent  any  misapprehension 
in  future,  and  to  afford  full  scope  to  free  discussion,  give  notice  to  their  Readers, 
that  the  Editor  is  not  accountable  in  his  official  character  for  any  article  which 
may  appear  in  this  Magazine,  xvhctfier  relatiug  to  Politics,  Theology,  Science, 
or  Taste,  unless  he  himself  be  the  writer  of  that  article.  It  is  the  tstablisfied 
rule  among  the  Proprietors  and  the  Editor,  that  each  is  accountable  for  what  he 
may  respectively  communicate,  agreeably  to  the  principles  which  tliey  have 
already  laid  down  in  their  Intromctory  Paper,  Contributions  fui^iislied  by 
Correspondents,  are,  in  cases  of  doubt,  uittmately  decided  on  at  the  general 
meetings  of  tlte  Proprietors, 

COMMUNICATIONS,  ORIGINAL  AND  SELECT  ED. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast  Magazine. 

ON  NATIONAL  SCHOOLS. 
SIR, 

1HAVE  observed,  with  pleasure,  the 
particular  attention  you  pay  to  every 
thiug  relative  to  Education.  The  pro- 
posal of  Simplex, in  your  last  but  oi)e,  is 
of  this  kind,  and  froiY)  its  great  import- 
ance, and  extreme  utility,  if  put  into 
practice,  deserves  particular  notice. 

His  plan  of  generalising  Education, 
by  bringing  it  home  lo  the  door  of 
every  person  in  the  kingdom,  at  a  small 
expense,  either  to  the  government  or 
the  people,  would  be  of  the  most  es- 
sential sei*vice,  and  in  all  probability 
tend  as  much  to'  conciliate  the  minds 
of  the  lower  classes  to  the  government, 
as  any  other  measure  recommended  for 
that  purpose.  It  will  be  worth  while 
inquiring  more  particularly,  how  far 
the  plan  he  has  adopted  for  effecting 
this  desirable  purpose  is  practicable, 
and  what  prospect  of  success  we  may 
reasonably  flatter  ourselves  will  accrue 
from  its  adoption. 

The  peculiar  advantages  of  this 
scheme  seem  to  be  its  extent,  and 
cheapness.  As  to  the  hrst,  its  excel- 
lence is  indisputable ;  Ireland  contains 
*'436  parishes ;  if  four  schools  were  es- 
tablished in  each  of  these,  their  num- 
ber would  amount  to  9744,  which,  at 
the  rate  of  36  pupils  to  each  (the  num- 
ber specified  in  the  plan)  would  supply 
the  means  of  instruction  to  351,:^84 
children.  The  number  of  inhabitants 
of  Ireland  is  computed  to  be  5i  mil- 
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lions.  Of  this  number  it  may  be  fairly 
supposed  that  five  millions  are  of  that 
class  who  would  wish  to  profit  by  such 
schools.  I  am  not  sufhciently  versed 
in  econonoics,  to  determine  the  propor- 
tion of  this  number  that  would  be  of 
an  age  to  receive  instruction,  but  if  I 
might  be  allowed  to  guess  from  a  very, 
slender  knowledge,  the  number  o(, 
males  from  eight  to  fourteen  years 
age,  which  includes  the  lime  froi 
which  public  instruction  usually  com- 
mences, until  they  are  of  an  age  to 
assist  their  parents  in  the  works  of  the 
field,  or  manufactures  would  not  be 
more  than  one  tenth  of  the  male  pbpu- 
lation,  or  250,000,  whence  it  appears 
that  tills  scheme  provixles  means  of 
education  for  more  than  what  could 
take  advantage  of  it.  If,  however,  as 
I  am  inclined  to  think  was  the  case, 
the  writer  included  the  female  as  well 
as  male  populativ>n  in  his  calculations, 
the  number  to  be  educated  must  be 
doubled,  and  the  means  of  instruction 
will  then  be  found  in  some  degree 
inadequate,  liut  at  the  same  lime  it 
is  evident  that  it  may  easily  be  en- 
larged, at  a  trifling  additional  ctjst. 

The  expense  of  niaiiitainiog  this  es- 
tablishment comes  next  lo  be  consider- 
ed. I'he  sum  mentioned  is  120,000^4 
which,  even  by  the  writer's  concession^ 
will  be  found  insutfictent.  He  allows 
hfty  pounds  per  annum  to  be  granted 
by  parliament  lo  each  parish,  lor  sup- 
porting schoolmasters.  'J'his  alone, 
makes  a  sum  of  121,800/.  Hut  as  it  ii 
to  be  supposed  that  a  few  parishes  vviU 
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prefer  s  smaller  number,  the  parlia- 
mentary grant  may  be  supposed  ade- 
'  quate  to  cover  this  expense.  But  it  is 
said  that  the  parish  must  abo  provide 
a  small  sum  to  defray  contingent  ex- 
penses. Money  given  for  a  public 
purpose  is  a  tax,  let  it  be  drawn  from 
the  people  as  it  may.  It  matters  little 
wliether  it  be  immediately  transfened 
ffom  the  pocket  of  the  land  holder  to 
the  person  who  is  to  be  supported  by 
it,  or  arrive  at  the  same  destination  by 
the  naore  circuitous  course  of  revenue 
officers  and  cicrks  of  the  treasury.  The 
only  difference  is,  that  in  the  former 
case,  having  a  shorter  course  to  run, 
and  meeting  with  Sewer  points  of  con- 
tact in  its  passage,  it  will  be  less  liable 
to  diminution,  lliis  additional  sum, 
which  must  be  taken  into  the  account, 
is  not  named  intlie  sketch,  but  cannot 
be  fixed  at  \e^  than  two  ponnds  for 
each  school,  or  et^t  for  ea<*b  parish, 
makiiTg  in .  all  an  mcrease  of  19>488/. 
To  this  must  also  he  added,  tRe  salaries 
of  thirty-two  county  visitors.  Each 
of  these  will  have  the  superintendancc 
of  304  schools  :  tber  are  to  be  paid  at 

Qhe  rate  of  75/.  for  every  hundred 
bhools  (which  allowance  wiH  be  found 
'sufficient,  as  I  shall  prove  hereafter) 
making  their  yearly  salary  225/.  cach> 
or  in  all  ^,100/. 

To  this  must  also  be  added  the  sa* 
lary  for  the  agent  to  the  supreme  com- 
mittee, and  an  allowance  for  incidental 
expenses  attending  the  commmiication 
between  the  several  branches  of  this 
system. 

The  expenses  will  st^Ad,  according 
to  the  foregoing  statemait,  nearly  as 
lblK>ws  : 
Pifti  liamentary  grant  .  .  .   120,000 

Parochial  grant 19,488 

Visitors' salaries  .  *  .  .  .      7,100 
Agents'  salary,   say  .  .  .  400 

Incidental  expenses,   say  500 

£147,485 
In  the  firtt  year  the  exj)ense8  will 
be  more  than  doubled ;  for  in  addition 
W  all  the  paynieuts  in  the  foregoing 
table,  the  building  of  school -houses 
must  be  taken  into  consideration.  To 
defray  tliis,  the  writer  supposes  a 
grant  of  50/.  from  th^  public,  and  12/. 
10^.  from  each  parish  will  be  suHi- 
cient  I  am  inclined  <o  differ  with 
him.     The  liiukKng  of  each  school 


would  cost  ^0/.  at  the  least,  th^  l» 
120/.  for  each  parish.  And  though 
in  some,  houses  are  already  pro; 
vided,  yet  as  he  supposes,  that  in 
such  cases  the  money  granted  for 
building  schools  is  to  be  appn^- 
ated  for  providing  dwelHag  houses  ^r 
tlie  teachers,  nothing  is  to  be  deduct- 
ed on  that  account.  But  even  by  his 
own  calculation  the  expenses  of  the 
first  year  will  stand  as  follows : 

Parochial  grant  fi»r  do.  .     30,450 
baiaries,  as  per  table.  .  .    147,488 

^299,738 

The  foregoing  statements  are  not 
made  with  a  view  of  raising  difficulties 
to  a  plan,  the  intention  of  whch  is  so 
excellent,  and  the  general  outlineso  feasi- 
ble ;  on  the  contrary,  it  will  be  found 
that  incorrect  estimates  have  a  ranch 
greater  effect  in  stiHing  a  pitblic  under- 
taking. For,  on  entering  into  t  he  detaih» 
an  unexpected  difficulty  arises  in  pro- 
viding funds  for  the  increased  expen- 
diture, and  also  raises  a  suspicion  that 
there  issomething  unsound  in  the  ubole 
fabric,  when  a  dc?ect  has  been  detected 
in  a  particular  part".  By  taking  a  survey 
of  the  whole  expenditure  atlir>t,  we  are 
prepared  to  arrange  our  plans  on  an 
enlarged  basis.  But  tbougti  i  have 
shown,  that  in  tjie  execution  o^  thb 
plan,  an  annual  expense  would  be  in- 
curred, much  heavier  than  was  at  dist 
alleged ;  this  should  not  pre>'ent  it^ 
being  attended  to.  We  see  sums  of 
ten  times  the  amount  annually  spent 
either  on  subsidizing  foreign  princes, 
to  fight  their  own  battles  as  Ipng  as  it 
suits  their  interest  or  coirvenience,  or  i» 
sending  out  ineffeciual  military  cxne- 
ditions.  Were  the  expenses  of  eau- 
cating  our  infant  population  equal  to 
those  incurred  by  sendrog  30,000  men 
.on  a  three  month*s  rambfe  through  the 
south  of  Kurope,  it  is  still  to  be  con- 
sidered, tliat  in  the  formet  case,  the 
money  advanced  by  the  people  is  spent 
in  the  country,  and  therefore  reverts 
by  other  channels  to  the  sottrce  whence 
it  originally  sprung ;  while  in  the  latter 
it  is  not  only  lost  to  us,  but  serves 
to  angment  the  resources  of  our  ene- 
m'res.  Besides,  a  fund  ah«ady  pre- 
sents itself  for  supplying  a  great  part 
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of  the  Mi.n  to  be  anniioll  t  raised.  Were 
thu  scheme  to  be  put'  Id  execution, 
the  charter- schools  would  be  useless. 
The  great  r<:venue  accruiog  tbeoce 
presents  itself  immediately  to  be  ap- 
plied to  a  wore  beneficial,  because  a 
more  national  and  unprejudiced  pur* 
pose.  1  am  not  prepared  to  state  the 
amount  ol  the  revenues  of  these  schools, 
but  from  a  calculation  of  their  probable 
expenses  a  verjr  fair  conjecture  inav 
be  formed,  as  it  is  well  known,  that 
tiiese  are  much  within  tlie  revenues. 
The  average  of  chiklren  in  each  of 
:he  thirty-two  charter-schools,  is  60, 
naking  a  total  of  1,9^0.  The  expenses 
)f  feeding  and  clothing  those  cannot 
)e  estimated  at  less  than  10/.  each, 
uuiually.  I'he  salaries  of  masters, 
uistresMs,  and  ushers  at  each  school 
uust  be  so/,  and  the  repairs  and  in- 
:ide&tai  expenses  of  the  large  build- 
Dgs  to  which  tlie  schools  are  kept, 
nay  be  fairly  reckoned  at  20/.  more. 
Ibe  account  tben  will  stand  thtis : 

Feetling  and  clothing  the  >  .^  ^^ 

children J  *^'^^ 

Masters,  &c.  in  32  schools       750 
Incidental  expenses  ....     (>40 

•620,590 

Besides  the  schools  here  enumerated, 
bere  are  four  provincial  nurseries,  and 
^vo  private  establishments,  under  the 
nanagement  of  the  Governors  of  the 
I icurporated. Society;  the  expenses  of 
%'hich,  added  to  the  above,  may  be 
jjpposed  to  'raise  it  to  30,000/.  annu- 
ity. Hence,  therefore,  if  thecharter- 
xrhook,  the  benefits  of  which  even  at 
present  are  not  adequate  to  their  ex- 
penses, and  which  would,  in  case  of 
he  substitution  of  ptirochial  >cIhio1s,  be 
iseless,  were  abolished,  the  sum  arUing 
rem  them  would  more  than  defray  tlie 
idditional  expenses  of  the  national  ;»ys- 
em,  and  verify  the  words  of  its  author, 
'  that  its  estaoiisliment  would  not  re* 
|uire  more  than  120,000/.  per  annum 
additional  to  be  added  to  the  public 
mrdens." 

I  shall  now  ))roceed  to  take  a  view  of 
he  internal  regulations.  The  iirst  that 
iccurs  relates  to  the  masters ;  they  are 
ilowed  ten  guineas  for  the  education 
>f  ten  free  scMars,  and  as  the  num- 
>er  of  their  pupils  is  confined  to  thirty- 
ix,  they  have  besides  this  the  prolits 


of  twenty- six  pupik,  which  being  es^ 
timated  at  1/.  probably  the  very  highest 
average  would  make  their  annual  in« 
come  about  3C)/.  Ihis  is  but  a  small 
compensation  for  a  very  laborious,  and 
in  some  degree  unhealthy  occupation* 
However  it  may  be  augmented  in  somo^ 
de^e.  I'be  number  of  their  pupils 
is  limited  to  thirty-six,  and  very  pro- 
bably it  is  sufficient  for  on^man.  In 
the  charter-schools,  attention  is  paid  to. 
procure  married  men,  whose  wivea 
may  be  capable  of  performing  some 
part  of  the  duty.  Were  the  same  plan 
adopted  here,  the  best  effects  woul4 
be  produced.  A  married  man  is  boun4 
by  stronger  ties  to  good  conduct  and 
regularity.  Jie  has  an  additional  mo- 
tive for  exertion.  Mis  wifo,  by  taking 
part  in  the  ofhce  of  instructing,  as  is 
done  in  every  country  town  with  the 
yoimger  part  of  the  children,  who  are 
always,  and  probably  most  advanta- 
geously placed  under  the  care  of  iie- 
maies,  will  liable  him  to  receive  a 
larger  number,  say  ten  more,  and  thus 
augment  his  income  proportionably. 
To  these  we  may  add,  that  when  such 
an  opportunity  is  held  out  for  young 
women  to  reap  a  Certain  benefit  from 
their  education,  it  will  be  a  new  stimu* 
Itis  to  application,  marriage  will  be  en- 
couraged by  the  prospect  of  finding  a 
wife  an  assistant,  instead  oi  an  incum- 
brance, and  the  additional  nimiber 
thus  educated,  amounting  to  nearly 
$00,000,  will,  without  any  additional 
expense  to  the  nation,  provide  the 
means  of  educating  the  greatest  part 
of  the  surplus,  which,  as  I  proved  m 
the  begiiming  of  this  paper,  would 
otherwise  remain  imeducaSted,  if  we 
suppo!ie  that  females  are  to  p^ici* 
pate  in  the  benefits  of  the  system. 

'Ihe  course  of  education  naturally 
presenting  itself,  consists  of  reading, 
writing  and  accounts.  As  to  the 
Cihristian  duties,  1  doubt  very  much 
whether  the  teachers  can  be  ex- 
pected to  possess  the  necessary  quali- 
fications for  being  impartial  expounders 
of  the  sacred  volume.  Let  the  Scrip- 
tures, or  select  |»arts  of  the|n  be  read, 
and  let  the  mai»ters  set  the  example, 
and  enforce  the  observance  of  the  great 
practical  duties  of  Christianity,  and 
they  have  done  enough,  The  doctrine 
is  best  entrusted  to  the  spiritual  teach- 
ers abrady  existing;  who  are  well  paid 
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for  tl)b  neglected  part  of  their  dijty. 
In  every  parish  in  the  kingdom  there  is 
(or  ougiit  to  be)  at  least  two  resident 
clergymen,  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic ; 
|n  most  of  the  Northern  districts,  which 
in  general  are  the  most  poputou<t,  there 
are  three.  These,  if  they  have  the 
incUnation,  are  fully  adequate  to  the 
duty. 

'Ihe  controlling  powers  appear  to 
be  well  arranged  and  to  ari!>e  from 
the  lower  to  the  higher  degrees  in  a 
▼ery  regular  order.  The  theory  looks 
well,  but  I  fear  for  the  practice.  Let 
XKS  examine  each  of  them  separately. 
The  first  or  more  immediate  is  the 
parochial  colnmittee,  to  consist  of  the 
clergymen  of  the  parish,  together 
with  six  others  chosen  at  vestry.  Let 
us  -judge  of  what  will  be,  by  what  is. 
In  the  charter  schools,  which  I  look 
upon  as  the  best  precedents  to  imitate 
in  some  points  and  to  deviate  from 
in  others,  a  similar  inspecting  power 
"is  vested  in  a  local  committee  ap- 
pointed by  the  society  and  consist- 
ing of  some  of  the  respectable  persons, 
residents  in  the  neighbou^h<^d,  and 
generally,  if  not  always  the  clergymen 
of  the  adjoining  parishes.  Yet  it  is 
well  known  that  several  of  the  charter 
schools  exhibit  the  most  glaring  marks 
of  negligence  and  internal  mismanage- 
ment. Nor  is  this  to  be  attributed 
to  innatention  in  the  governors.  'J'hey 
are  not  only  willing  to  hear,  but  anx- 
ious to  receive  information;  reports 
are  regularly  sent  up  signed  by  one 
or  more  of  the  local  committee. 
Whence  then  can  it  originate?  I  will 
^ell  what  came  almos*  uiidfr  my  own 
pcrsonolknowlet-igQ.  One  of  the  coun- 
try charter  houses  was  entrusted  to  a 
master  and  mistress,  who  so  far  from 
bting  possess«»d  of  any  of  the  qualities 
requisite  for  such  a  place,  would 
scarcely  have  been  admitted  as  me- 
nial seivant"?  into  arespcctai)le  family. 
'i  hey  were  idle,  vicioys,  and  drunken. 
'J  heir  misconduct  at  length  readied 
the  ears  of  the  governors.  I  he  master 
became  alarmed;  and  in  order  to  si- 
lence the  unfavourable  reports  which 
j)»d  reaciied  Ins  superiors,  and  secure 
himself  in  hi.>  place  he  applied  to  the 
local  committee,  several  of  whom 
^i^ned  a  certificate  in  testimony  of  his 
good  conduct  and  attention  to  the 
j)foial$>  improvement^  and  health  of  the 


children.  Yet  «o  notorious  was  his 
character  that  in  spite  of  this  testi- 
monial he  was  displaced.  1  mention 
this  to  prove  the  little  reliance  to  be 
placed  on  the  spirit  or  exertions  of 
those  who  are  not  incited  by  their 
private  interest.  Another  instaiKe  will 
prove  that  indolence  and  apathy  to 
what  does  not  immediately  come  home 
to  self  is  an  obstacle  eaually  general 
and  as  difficult  to  be  removed. 
When  it  *ras  proposed  to  publish 
statistical  accounts  of  the  several  coun- 
ties of  Ireland,  a  work  which  coold 
only  be  brought  to  perfection  by  the 
concurrent  exertions  of  every  mtel- 
ligent  man  throughout  tlie  kuigdom, 
and  which,  if  properly  executed,  would 
ultimately  benefit  the  country  gen- 
lemen  and  farmers  most  Essentially, 
several  of  the  persons  who  undertook 
this  laborious  and  novel  work  wrote 
circular  letters  to  all  the  rcspectoble 
persons  through  the  country,  proposing 
questions  relative  to  its  natural  aed 
agricultural  state,  and  we  are  inform- 
ed  by  the  writers  themselves,  that  the;* 
applications  were  totally  neglected. 
Perhaps,  however,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, the  election  at  vestry  mav 
have  better  eflect.  'Ihe  choice  will 
fall  on  the  respectable  farmers,  who, 
living  in  a  state  of  independence,  pro- 
duced by  labour,  possess  at  least  nine 
tenths  of  the  real  public  spirit  of  the 
country ;  such  men  as  these  heint^  as 
it  were  the  representatives  of  their 
neighbours,  to  whom  they  will  teel 
themselves  responsible  at  the  rigid  bar 
of  public  opinion,  may  be  unaH'ecterf 
l>y  the  passions  that  instigate  the  more 
anluent,  and  what  are  falsely  called 
^fie  more  independent  classes. 

The  county  visitors  come  next  to  be 
considered.  ITipir  duty,  if  properlt 
executed,  js  very  weighty,  ana  attemf- 
pd  with  a  high  degree  of  responsibility. 
1  have  already  shown  that  they  have 
the  superintendancp  of  tJu^ee  hundrni 
school^.  If  they  visit  four  of  these 
every  day,  which  would  bcenous^h, 
probably  too  mucl)  for  one  man  to  do 
with  proper  minuteness,  they  will  be 
able  to  go  round  the  county  but  three 
times  in"a  year.  But  it  may  be  said  that 
they  are  intended  rather  to  contioul  th« 
local  committees,  than  to  inspect  mi- 
nutely into  the  schools.  '\o  thi*  I 
fMJSwer,  jj|tJ^jDyUhcir   appointn^eut  m 
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augatory.  They  cannot  know  tht 
rdaiive  sitoatioiw  of  the  schools  and 
:ommUtees,  unless  they  examine  the 
ichools.  it  must  also  be  recoll»»cte(i 
ihat  the  committ<*t*s  being  voluntary 
igents,  will  not  submit  to  the  absolute 
xMitroul  t)f  persons  nominated  and 
»aid  by  the  higher  powers.  W  ith  them, 
he  powers  of  the  visitor  can  extend 
lo  farther  than  to  recommend  and 
idvise:  with  the  schoolmasters,  their 
iuty  is  to  examine  and  report.  It 
vilf  be  found  that  this  process  of  ex- 
unination  and  reporting,  together  with 
he  listening  to  the  reports  ot  the  local 
committees,  investigating  their  corrcct- 
»e->s,  and  appUing  remedies  to  petty 
lb  uses  and  mistakes,  uhich  could  not 
:ome  before  the  supreme  committee, 
vill  be  as  mucii  as  any  one  man  of 
;ood  sense,  sound  constitution,  and 
jreat  perseverance  can  possibly  effect. 
I  he  salary,  also,  as  1  have  already 
linted^  is  insufficient  If  a  man  of 
education  and  abilities  devotes  his 
A" hole  time  to  one  object,  he  must 
3e  paid  in  proportion;  and  it  must 
)e  obsei*ved  that  a  fixed  salary,  as  it 
precludes  the  hope  of  mcrease,  ought 
o  be  greater  than  that  which  varies 
urith  the  merits  of  the  person  employed. 
I'he  visitor  must  also  be  provided 
viih  a  Iwrse,  and  pass  most  of  \m  time 
it  inns,  which  besiaes  the  great  expense, 
vill  entail  the  necessity  of  a  double 
fstablishment,  if  he  has  a  fjunily.  A 
)rigade  major  of  yeomanry  is  allow- 
pd  a  guinea  a  day,  yet  he  remains 
learly  one  half  of  his  time  at  home, 
which,  however,  is  fully  occupied  in 
naking  up  his  returns,  and  while  on 
Us  progress,  is  at  little  expense,  as  he 
s  always  a  guest  at  some  of  those  gen- 
lemen*8  houses,  whose  corps  come 
jnder  bis  inspection.  The  county 
visitor  has  a  much  more  tedious  and 
:onstant  employment,  and  cannot  hope 
or  the  same  kind  of  reception  at  his 
iifferent  stages.  1  am  not  a  friend  to 
:he  too  liberal  expenditure  of  pub- 
ic money,  but,  at  the  same  time,  am 
:learly  of  opinion,  that  to  hajre  the 
iublic  business  well  done,  the  public 
servants  must  be  well  paid.  I  would 
hereforc propose  that  the  county  should 
)e  divided  into  two  districts,  over 
?ach  of  which  a  visitor  should  be  ap- 
pointed ;  also,  that  their  salaries  should 
3e  i^t  le^s  than  300/.  subject,    how- 


ever to  the  regulation  nientioned  by 
the  writer  as  to  the  masters,  that  the 
suprenje  comni'ttee  should  have  th*- 
power  of  diminishing  this  in  case  oi 
matteniion  or  miMronduct.  and  making 
a  fund  of  the  balance  thus  formed  for 
the  re\\'ard  of  superior  exertions.  The 
u>ual  metliod  of  treating  public  func- 
tionaries, has  always  appeared  to  me 
to  be  very  exceptionable.  There  is 
no  gradation  either  of  rewards  or 
punihbments.  Superior  talent  or  ex* 
eition  meets  with  no  extiaordinary 
recompense;  and  the  only  punishment 
for  all  otJenccs  is  depn\ation.  In  the 
fonnerca'*e,  emulation  is  exstinguished, 
the  latter  counteracts  itself.  In  mof* 
cases  of  delinquency,  the  punishment 
appears  excessive;  justice,  compassion, 
friendship,  and  in  many  ca«es  interest, 
prevent  its  taking  efrect.  'ITius,  whit 
once  was  crime,  degenerates  into  cus- 
tom, and  the  public  ati'airs  decline  from 
bad  to  worse,  without  any  remedy 
against  the  ever  increasing  abuses 
which  i  an  every  day  advance  a  strong- 
er plea  of  accumulating  precedents  m 
their  favour. 

1  he  last  point  to  be  considered  is  the 
supreme  committee.  '1  wo  reasons 
seem  to  have  influenced  the  proposer 
of  this  plan  to  lodge  the  ultimate  con- 
tioul  in  the  hands  of  the  heads  of  the 
clerg}'  of  the  three  leading  persuasions, 
to  prevent  the  preponderancy  of  any 
one  sect,  and  to  take  the  patronage  out 
of  the  hands  ot  the  ministry.  With 
respect  to  the  first  of  these,  the  weight 
of  influence  seems  to  he  very  unequally 
divided.  The  Protestant  bishop,  who 
constitutes  apparently  but  a  ihrd  part* 
of  this  tiiumviratp  uould  carry  along 
with  him  all  tlie  influence  of  the  minis^ 
try  and  established  clergy  ;  while  the 
Moderator  of  the  Synod  being  changed 
every  year,  and  possessing  no  influ- 
ence but  wliat  derives  to  him  from 
his  temporary  ecclesiastical  charac- 
ter, could  never  cope  in  case  of  a 
difference  of  opinion  with  his  perma- 
nent authorised  coadjutor.  This  junc- 
tion, instead  of  producing  the  harmony 
of  an  engine,  whose  parts  v  ere  equally 
balanced,  would  resemble  the  altracr 
tion  of  the  sun,  earth  and  moon,  ii^ 
which  the  one  would  assume  the  centre, 
andsit  quietly  at  his  ease,  while  he  forced 
the  other  two  to  revolve  in  the  orbit* 
which  he  lad  tracked  ont  forAhem4^i\| 
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to  the  attempt  to  CjccMe  the  inter- 
lereace  of  the  mioittry,  ot  to  remove 
tiM  tyskem  one  step  farther  from  its 
iairoe<tiate  infiuence,  by  the  interven- 
tion of  the  su|jreine  trium^irale  (I 
agree  with  the  writer,  notwithstanding) 
«re  may  both  in  consequence  of  ihe 
opinion  be  suspected  of  improper 
motives,  that  it  is  a  consummalton 
devoutly  to  l>e  wished.  I  know  that 
it  is  an  acknowledged  principle,  that 
education  is  a  national  concern,  and 
therefore  should  be  under  Uie  regula« 
tkN)  of  the  government.  If  by  the 
government  be  meant  the  legislature, 
consisting  of  the  king,  the  nobility, 
and  the  pbofle  fairfy  and  fully  re- 
presented  by  delegates  chosen  really  by 
themselves,  1  hraitily  acquiesce  in  the 
justice  of  the  maxim :  but  if  this  word 
IS  meant  to  express  the  persons  dele- 
gated by  the  king  to  do  his  business  in 
the  house  of  commonst  the  ministers 
of  the  day,  i  confess  i  see  little  good 
Ukely  to  result  from  a  scheme,  the 
supreme  controul  of  which  is  guided 
by  such  a  fluctuating  ephemeral  regu- 
lator. I  see  nothing  but  a  new  system 
of  new  places*  pensions,  sinecures  and 
influence,  extencling  its  lamiiications 
from  a  triple  stem,  into  every  hamlet 
and  cottage  in  the  empire. 

The  part  of  the  plan  relating  to 
the  supieme  committee  or  triumvi- 
rate  seems  strongly  liable  to  objec« 
tion  on  the  grounds  just  stated. — 
But  though  it  is  flir  irom  meeting 
my  appn£atipn,  1  know  of  nothing 
to  be  substituted  in  its  stead.  What 
1  have  said,  however,  not  only  con< 
ceming  this  branch,  but  the  whole 
plan,  may  attract  greater  attention 
towards  it ;  if  so»  it  will  be  found 
not  to  be  the  fanciful  theory  which 
I  beliete  it  is  at  present  thought. — 
The  rudiments  of  an  excellent  sys- 
tem lie  involved  in  it:  but  much 
care,  and  time,  and  perseverance 
wotild  be  requisite  for  tlieir  extrica- 
tion. Lancaster  has  turned  the  minds 
of  every  economical  philosopher  to 
the  subject  of  genenl  education.  The 
assertiou  I  am  about  to  make  will 
he  deemed  4  paradox,  yet  i  will  not 
hesitate  to  declare  it.  The  plan  now 
proposed*'  or  something  like  it  will 
be  found  much  more  nraaicable,  and 
generally  beneticial,  than  that  which 
aas  justly  been  the  subject  of  so  much 


praise  and  tmitetion.  To  canr  the 
one  into  effect,  the  abilities  oif  the 
founder  of  the  system  are  reqau>ite  in 
every  master;  in  the  other  ordinarv 
capacity  is  sufficieut :  it  wiU  be  mucji 
easier  to  And  8000  schooimasten  of 
the  latter  kind  than  SO  of  the  former. 

^riie  subject  could  be  dwelt  on 
with  much  advantage,  and  many  use- 
ful hints  been  drawn  from  it»  for 
private  persons  or  single  parishes  to 
nut  in  pi-actice  on  a  smaller  scale. 
Out,  I  fear,  will  never  be  heartily 
undertaken  by  the  military  financial 
politicians  of  the  present  day,  the 
main  object  of  whose  administration 
seems  to  be  to  raise  money  to  carry 
on  war,  and  to  carry  on  war  to  raise 
money. 

Wisliing  every  success  to  a  scheme 
for  the  improvement  of  my  country*' 
jnen,  I  remain,  sir,  yours, 

QvmcTius. 

Far  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magatine. 

ON  THE  EARL/  PLANTING  OF 
POTATOES. 

1  OBSERVE  two  of  your  Corres- 
pondents who  have  written  on  this 
subject,  have  not  yet  agreed  in  the  \ 
accuracy  of  the  statement  of  expense 
in  the  two  modes,  of  the  lazy-bed 
and  drill  culture.  It  is  not  my  in- 
tention to  interfere  in  this  part  of 
the  discussion,  but  I  may  be  allow- 
ed to  remark  tliat  I  entirely  agree 
witli  the  assertion  of  William  Goocb, 
tliat  tlie  lazy  bed  culture  is  often 
preferable,  when  the  palate,  and  I 
add  the  quaihy  as  wholesome  food 
are  consulted. 

But  my  motive  for  writing  at  pie- 
sent  is  principally  to  recommend  the 
planting  of  potatoes  in  either  mode 
at  an  early  period  of  the  seasou.  Po- 
tatoes planted  at  a  late  period  are 
seldom  as  firm  and-  good  as  those 
planted  more  early :  and  yet  tlie 
practice  of  late  setting  has  for  seve- 
ral vears  been  gradually  mcreasing. 
Quality  is  thus  sacrificed  to  quantity. 
To  those  who  raise  potatoes  for  their 
own  use,  Kitje  reasoning  is  necessary 
to  show  that  the  caU  ulatiou  is  a  mi>. 
taken  one»  as  potatoes  of  an  inferior 
(quality  are  not  profitable,  but  occa- 
sion greats  waste  in  tli^   use  of  them» 
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axlde,  wirpii  they  are  broiigbt  to  the 
(ab/e.  'lliey  who  raise  potatoes  for 
market  are  less  careful  in  this  re- 
spect, aod  Jock  more  to  the  c|oantity 
n  (he  scale  or  the  bushel,  l^armers 
lomettmes  allege  that  they  must  ne- 
essarity  be  late  in  the  potatoe  cuU 
lire  by  reason  of  their  oiher  spring 
abour  not  being  completed  ;  but 
)robably  the  procrastinatioD  nay  ot- 
en  be  attributed  to  the  wish  to  pro- 
ure  ail  increased  quantity. 
If  such  a  practice  of  increasing  the 
[uantity  at  the  expense  of  the  quali- 
y  were,  weig^d  in  the  scales  of  coii- 
7icnce,  it  would  be  found  not  to 
and  the  test  Thus  every  proper 
lotive  of  sound  policy,  and  of  no- 
»ty,  and  humanity,  is  in  favour  of 
irly  setting.  I  mean  by  early  set- 
ng,  potatoes  planted  through  the 
)Oi)th  of  April,  but  farthest  not  to 
cceed  the  middle  of  May.  K. 

ro  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast  Magazine. 

THE  R6M0KSTRAKCE. 

VFREE  People,  possessed  of  rea- 
son and  feeling,  will  complain  of 
iblic  grievances,  so  long  as  they  arc 
citinued;  and  wilt  pursue  prudent 
d  legal  means  of  redress.  Nor  should 
?y,  on  this  account,  be  branded 
tfi  the  opprobrious  epithet  of  dis- 
ected,  or  stigmatized  as  incendia- 
^.  1'hosc  who  sincerely  endeavour 
destroy  corruption  and  promote  re- 
mation  amongst  men,  are  the  friends 
good  order  and  welt  established 
verntncnt,  and  such  only  as  truly 
rerve  to  be  at-counted  loyal.  Thev 
I  the  pillars  of  stales,  it  is  their  zea'l 
tocrease  and  perpetuate  the  power 
I -prosperity  of  that  realm,  of  which 
y  form  apart,  that  urges  them  to  wield 
tr  toagties  and  pens  in  combating 
l-administration,  and  struggling  tor 
extermination  of  corruption^ 
ince  the  days  of  William  the  thW, 
lal  statutes  have  been  represented  as 
iafrin^ement  on  the  natural  rights 
a  large  portion  of  the  population 
Lh«  British  empire.  Since  the  in- 
^oration  of  churches  and  states, 
the  civil  establishment  of  religion, 
2A,  either  in  their  principle,  or  ia 
r  mode  of  exaction,  have  been 
icte<i   as  natioiial  evik    Oo  these 


hadcneyed  topic»  Uttk  now  itmaiaB  to 

be  said. 

So  long  as  tithet  bear  onequtlly  upon 
the  commuBity»  wbece  no  species  of 
equivalent  is  received  for  them ;  while 
their  <|uantum  is  conndered  to  be  at 
the  disposal  of  unfeeling  proctors, 
and  ever  variable  and  augmenting  in 
proportion  to  increased  industry,  so  as 
to  be  a  heavy  cmhargo  on  ao  important 
an  object  as  agriculture;  so  long  as 
they  harrow  tl^  feelings  of  those  who 
are  yearly  gonded  to  a  conscious  sen- 
sibility of  tlie  evils  attending  upon  the 
corrupt  mode  of  their  imposition  and 
collection,  they  will  ever  be  a  bone 
of  contention  between  the  titbe-fEU'mer 
and  the  peasant,  the  seeds  of  alienatiou 
of  alfection,  between  the  kdty  and  the 
cleigy,  a  stumbling  blodc  in  the  way 
of  the  progress  of  religion,  and  a  temp« 
tation  to  disaffection  in  the  tnhjoct  to 
bis  ruler. 

As  to  Catholic  claims,  reason  and 
justice  demand,  that  all  those  who  Mve 
qoiet  and  peaceable  lives,  who  sre  ame- 
nable to  the  hiws,  and  support  thestnte 
in  person  and  property,  should  have  an 
equal  and  common  share  in  whatever 
civil  privileges  their  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances require.  The  troth  and 
force  of  this  proposition  may  be  nant- 
ed,  and  yet  the  continuance  of  di»^ 
abilities  deemed  expedient  as  a  mea^ 
sure  of  policy.  1  hat  policy*  however, 
which  is  incompatible  with  equity  aad 
reason,  is  ignoble,  dangerous  and  im- 
moral. The  wel^re  or  security  of  a 
state,  cannot  be  supposed  to  involve 
in  it  the  destruction  ot  natural  rights. 
Nor  can  reasons  of  state  supersede  the 
law  of  equity.  A  ri^t  is  not  &irly  with- 
held upon  the  surmise  of  the  claimant's 
future  abuse  of  it.  A  wholesome  law 
deprives  no  man  of  PriVileeesy  until  by 
his  misconduct  he  has  forteited  tfaenu 
Fears  may  be  entertained  of  promoting 
Catholic  subjects  to  high  and  important 
stations  and  trusts  in  the  legislative  and 
executive  departments  ot  the  state; 
hut  why  entertained  respecting  them 
and  not  others,  or  more  than  others, 
is  not  easy  to  nnagine !  Men  of  differ- 
ent and-<>pposiie  sentiments  in  the 
theory  oi  religion  will  be  found  to 
bave  natural  firaiciplea  of  honour,  in- 
tegrity, ana  laitbfuhiess,  and  also  to 
want  all  these.  Subjects  ^  the  best 
and  the  worn  Mlts»  ^o  have  made 
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thfe  most  plausible  pretensions  to  loy- 
ally and  patriotism*  members  of  the 
purest  and  most  corrupt  churches,  wlio 
Aave  m^de  the  most  osteotatious  pa- 
rade of  sanctity*  have,  on  tke  day  of 
triat'provtd  traitors  and  villains.  Men 
of  all  religious  persuasions  are  naturaUy 
alike,  and  post»ess  what,  p^haps,  mtc 
might  caril  instinctive  principles  of 
honesty  or  deception,  of  cowardice  or 
bravery.  While  we  are  far  firom  the 
partial  advocates  for  Catholicism,  it  may 
oe  asserted  as  a  fact  of  unquestionable 
Dotorietjr*,  that  in  the  modern  annals  of 
the .  British  empire,  Protestant  com- 
manders, appointed  to  chief  places  of 
trust,  have  Detrayed  the  momentous 
causes  committed  to  them,  through 
pusillanimity  or  eormption,  and  have 
been  virtually  or  literally  cashiered ; 
uhile  multitudes  of  Catholics,  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  world,  have, 
with  the  heroism  of  free-born  Irishmen, 
^d  Britons,  fought,  bled,  and  died 
for  their  king  and  their  country. 

The  argument  contained  in  the  above 
reasoning  is  not  invalidated  by  grant- 
ing, that  the  history  of  other  times 
may  furnish  ground  for  reversing  the 
above  assertion.  There  were  times  when 
religion,  or  rather  bigotry  and  per- 
secution entered  into  the  politics  of 
nations.  Whoever  then  were  in  power, 
the  advocates  for  this  or  that  creed, 
lorded  over  the  rights  and  conscience 
of  those  who  dif)iered  from  them  in 
opinion.  But  tliose  times  have  passed 
away,  and  the  persecuting  tenets  and 
practices  which  then  existed,  should 
also  be  allowed  to  die;  not  to  give 
place  to  intidelity  &i.d  libertinism,  to 
disatfection  or  republican  phrenzy, 
under  the  speciouh  names  ot  libeial 
sentiments^nd  natural  rights ;  but  that 
religion  and  liberty,  properly  so  call- 
ed, comprehending,  *«  Peace  on  earth, 
and  good-  will  towards  men,*'  includ- 
wij*  **  righteousness,  peace  and  joy," 
might  for  ever  reign.  Tiie  affiictions 
issuing  from  penai  laws,  have  partly 
disappeared;  liberties  and  privileges 
have  been  partially .  granted,  auci  no 
afanniug  evils  have  ensued.  Why 
then  dread  the  consequences  of  per- 
iecdng  that,  which  in  its  progress  hatl) 
been  hitherto  productive^  ot  general 
good  and  uf  no  mischief. 
*  In  the  mean  time,  the  assumption  of 
a  dictalorial  air>   laiifuage^  iuttamin;^ 


tory  to  the  people,  or  menacing'  to 
•'the  powers  that  be,"  ill  suit  the 
character  of  Petitioners,  and  so  &r  a> 
such  appear,  go  to  prove  them  unripe 
ifx  a  fuli  redress.  No  exaggerated  or 
heightened  picture  of  slavery  and  woe 
should  be  drawn,  as  if  the  Catholics  of 
the  united  kingdom  were  groaning 
under  tlie  ^Uing  shackles  of  bondage, 
or  pining  m  misery ;  or,  as  if  those 
rulers  were  tyrannical,  who  would  not, 
in  a  day,  gratify  all  their  wishes.  The 
great  body  of  that  people,  in  their 
cottages,  live  as  others,  enjoying  tlic 
food  and  the  raiment  of  their  native  soil 
sensible  of  few  national  evils,  but  suci 
as  are  common  to  them  and  their  neigh- 
bours, knowing  liitle  and  caring  link 
about  memorials  to  Parliament,  ua 
the  important  question  of  Catholic 
emancipation.  In  this  situation,  bow* 
ever,  their  remaining  disabilities  and 
grievances,  should  not  the  less  power* 
fullv  plead  for  them. 

Whatever  tends  to  damp  the  spirit 
of  the  farmer,  to  keep  him  in  a  state 
of  venal  dependance  and  crouching 
vassalage,  materially  injures  the  cwn- 
monwealth.  Of  such  tendency  are 
the  present  customary  practices  of  too 
many  gentlemen,  who  possess  the 
landed  pro|>erty  of  the  country.  Lacd^ 
are  rented  at  a  very  high  rate.  Thei^ 
price  is  calculated  not  from  their  is^ 
trinsic  or  present  value ;  but  from  whaj 
commerce  and  improving  manufacturd 
may  possibly  be  able  one  day  to  cftect; 
Ironi  speculations  upon  the  future  Mt 
creasing  population  of  the  counin, 
and  probable  advance  in  the  price  In 
lands,  founded  upon  the  expeneoce  d 
latL*  >ears,  short  leases,  or  noiie  aii 
given.  The  tenant  is  jealous  of  gj 
pending  what  little  property  be  M 
sesses  m  any  radical  or  valuable  9^ 
nrovcments  upon  a  precarious  tenure 
i  he  high  rent  yearly  drains  from  hm 
that  little  capital  which  he  has  scrap 
ed  together  by  daily  toil,  and  deprive 
him  of  the  means  of  manuring  an 
cultivating  his  farm,  so  as  to  turn  I 
to  the  best  advantage  for  his  own  ax^ 
the  public  good. 

Men  of  great  fortune  seldom  resid 
amongst  their  tenantry ;  wben  they  d^ 
they  live  at  a  lordly  distance  fix>iii  the* 
know  little  of  their  wants  and  difticu 
ties,  the  toils  and  privations  to  whu 
they  mu«t  patiently  &ukMntt,  to  suppu 
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risiDg  fiamilies,   and  famish  the  slipa* 
Jated    rent  at    tlic    appcmited    term. 
Stipulated  by  exorbitant  demaDds  and 
absoltite  conditions  on  the  part  of  the 
lessor,  and  constiained  acceptance  and 
engagement  on  thepan  t)f  the  lesec.  We 
a^  constrained,    because  such  is  the 
effectual  check  given   to  emigration, 
the  difficulty  of  removbg  fiuniiies  from 
place  to  place;    such  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing popubtioii,    the  necessi^  of 
an  additional  habitation  to  erery  new 
femily,    such  the  number  of  bidders, 
who  cannot  conveniently  take  a  stone 
for  a  pillow,  or  the  canopy  of  heaven 
for  a   covering,    that  landlords  may, 
in  the  disposal   of   their  lands,    clog 
them  with  what  mulcts,  covenants,  and 
ibrfeftures  they  please,  in  aid^lion  to 
i  whatever  reut  the  pride  of  unlimited 
f  afilueoce,  and  the  love  of  money  may 
)   prescribe.    The  ancient  custom  in  the 
letting   of  kind,    of  tendering*  to  the 
I  owners  an  acreable  value,    is  reduced 
^  to  a  fiu-ce.    The  whole  construction  and 
completion  of  the  stipulation  is  in  the 
power  and  at  the  mercy  of  the  lords  of 
the  soil.    These  not  unfrequently  com- 
mit   the  sole    management  of   their 
estates  to  hireling  agents,  under  cer- 
tain restrictions,    who  domineer  among 
the  people  with  all  the  tyranny  of  an 
eastern  despot.    To  rents  and  permits, 
to  changes  and  uncertainties  therein, 
exclusive  of  just  rents,    land-holders 
are  oft  subjected  fibm  year  to  year, 
in  obtaining  the  oecessary  and  comfor- 
table accommodations  of  fuel.    Plant- 
ing is  an  improvement  of  singular  be- 
nefit to  the  uatioi^    and  what  in  time 
would  prove  one  of  the  country's  Anest 
ornaments.    Clumps  of  trees,  skirting 
the  bills  and  the  vales,  assist  in  form- 
iag  the  beautiful  landscape,  and  shelter 
k  the  crops  and  raainion  of  the  farmer 
IfroRi  the  piercing  and  destructive  blast 
Bimber  i«    an    essential   requisite    of 
Bfc-chitecture  and    husbandry,    two  of 
^lie  chief  sources  of  the  wealth  of  na- 
tions,   the  employments  and   chamc- 
terist;c   features   of    civilized  saciety. 
But  whrre  strict  prohibitions  and  <•■ 
vere  penalties  prevent  men  trom  using, 
for  the  needful  purposes  of   building 
and  agriculture,  even  a  twigof  t  mber, 
tii»^oduce  of  their  own  farms,    and 
frail  of  iheir  own  labour,  there  plant- 
ing will  be  effectually  prevented,  and 
ftir  its  ornamental  and  beneiicial  c»u- 
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sequences  for  ever  lost  to  posterity. 
To  all  the  great,    the  above   obser* 
vations  do  not  apnly.     Let  those,   to 
whom  thev  do,   be  humbly  entreated 
to  descend  from  the  pinnacle  of  their 
grandeur,  and  deign  to  cultivate  an  ac« 
quaintance  with  tne  peasantry,    who 
are  seated  for  below  them,  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.    When  they  view  their 
homely  tare  and  nisset  raiment,    the 
very  humble  structure  and  plain  furni- 
ture of  their  cabins,    the  glimmerinff 
taper  and  scanty  ingle,    which  afford 
them  light  and  warmth,  the  labour  and 
fotigues,    the  inclemencv  of  th|S  sea^- 
sons,    the  crosses,  to  which  they  are 
exposed,    in  drudging  early  ana  iate 
through  the  deluging  rains  and  pitiless 
storms  of  winter,    or  sweating  imiler 
the  scorching  beams  of  the  summer 
sun;  while  they  are  struggling  to  an- 
swer the  landloni's  demanZto,  and  pre- 
serve their  little  tlocks  from  the  merci- 
less cudgel  of  the  bailiff,  or  .the  mise- 
ries of  a  pound.     A  small  dtminutioo 
in  the  expense  <A  fashionable  amuse- 
ments, of  costly  apparel  and  sumptu- 
ous tables,  of  horses  and  dogs,  of  livery 
servants  and  splendid  equipage,  would 
make  a  great  amendment   upon   the 
wonHy  circumstances  and  comforts  of 
a  straitened  tenantry.    The  cost  of  one 
grand  dinner  would  raise  a  townland 
n-om  indigence  to  wealth ;    the  super- 
£uou8  decorations   for   attending   the 
theatre,    or  the  court  levee,    would 
comfortably  cfothe  a  thousand  naked 
children ;  the  price  of  a  sinsle  diamond 
would  enrich  a  parish ;    the  prodi^l 
expenditure  of  one  night  in  the  jovial 
club>  or  at  the  gambling  board,  would 
place  ^  tenants  of  an  esUte  in  easy 
circumstances.      But  suppose  it  is  not 
ambition  or  prodigality,   but  Avarice, 
that  induces  the  'squire  or  the  lord  to 
increase  his  rental  more  than  he  ought; 
how  cruel  would  it  be  to  sacrifice  the 
comforts  of  thousands  to  gratify  the 
cravings  of  one  sordid  appetite?    But 
here,  though  much  might  be  8awl»  it  it 
vain  to  descant     All  the  embarrass- 
ments of  man,   nay,  all  the  aggregate 
mass  of  human  woes,    could  they  be 
painted  \n  the  most  striking  colours^ 
would  plead,  wtth  feeble  force,  against 
the  **  love  of  money,  which  is  the  iwAi 
ofallevU." 

In  the  nature  of  things,  and  for  thf 
well-being  of  society,  there  mus(  be 
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superionand  mferiors»  high  aod  low, 
yet  they  merit  not  the  name  of  levell- 
ers, who  would  argue  for  the  equality 
'  #f  all  men  in  some  things.  No  man, 
however  low,  should  he  trampled  upon, 
or  his  spirit  wounded.  17»e  generous 
superior,  will  uot  grate  the  feelings  of 
such,  or  sadden  his  soul  by  repeatedly 
knpresskig  him  with  a  sense  ot  his  po^er 
over  him,  or  exercising  ii  to  his  injury. 
It  is  the  doty  and  nonour  of  tiie 
great  to  eude^vour  to  make  men  in  low 
stations  sit  as  light  and  easy  as  possible. 
The  lower  orders  of  society  ase  the 
foundation  upon  which  tiie  higher  are 
bt»ilt.  To  disturb  the  foundation  is  to 
procure  the  ruin  of  the  building. 

If  nature  recalls  against  being  driven, 
let  It  be  led  and  allured.  Harsh  mea- 
sures, coDtiniied  or  increased,  will 
naturally  make  deeper  impressioos  upon 
the  suflcring  soul,  and  procure  more 
embittered  complainings,  and  might 
endanger  ihe  peace  and  stability  of  the 
empire,  should  they  ever  approximate 
to  that  oppression  which  makes  a  wise 
man  mad. 

Would  superiors,  by  mildness  and 
snodcratioD,  by  reformation  of  abuses, 
^v  the  pure  administration  of  our 
"glorious  constitution,  secure  the  affec- 
tions of  the  multitude,  and  [M-omote 
vulon  aiKl  love  among* t  all  ranks,  they 
would  establish  anu>re  effectual  barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  tyrants, 
and  the  desolating  power  of  French 
usurpation,  than  even  the  wooden  walls 
of  old  En^and,  or  the  insular  situation 
of  the  British  dominions.  S.  C 

•  Baliinahinch. 

Tathe  Editorqfthc  Belfast  Magttzine. 

8TR, 

TiiE  avowed  intention  of  your 
useful  miscellan^r  being  the  im* 
provement  of  the  minds  and  morab 
df  your  count rjmen,  I  beg  leave 
^roiii;h  its  ifH'dium  to  call  the  atteiv 
tion  of  your  Readers  to  a  subject 
which  dem^ds  their  most  serious 
consideration. 

At  this  time  of  dearth  of  provi* 
sions.  and  want  of  employment  for  the 
working  people,  the  private  distilla* 
^on  of  whiskey,  is  carried  on  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  truly  alarming  to 
«very  real  friend  lo  Ireland. 

1   ^  extrei&ely  sorry,  that   the 


subject  has  e8cq)ed  the  notice  ef  tboie 
who  are  much  abler  to  discuss  it 
than  f  am^ — ^but  1  hope  from  a 
few  hints  I  shall  throw  out,  sonne 
more  competent  hand  may  be  in- 
duced to  take  it  up ;  and  I  enter- 
tain no  doubt,  but  that  when  the 
practice  is  shown  in  its  true  colours 
it  will  then  appear  to  be  fraugbt 
with  so  many  evils  to  tbe  community, 
that  every  rational  man  will  lend 
his  assistance  for  the  suppression  of 
a  trade  as  hijuriotis  to  the  reaA  in- 
terests, as  it.b  destructive  to  the 
morals,  of  a  lasge  share  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  country. 

Tlie  illicit  distiUer,  that  be  may 
cone  iliate  his  neighlKHirs,  and  purchase 
their  connivance  and  secrecy,  is  o- 
bliged  to  treat  them  nK«t  proftijelv 
with  h'ls  whiskey ;  and  he  hands  it 
about  amongst  them,  with  a  liberal- 
ity which  procures  for  hin  the  cha- 
racter of  an  honest-hearted,  worthy 
fellow,  with  whom  there  is  no  ban»^ 
but  that  he  is  striving  to  make  a 
livelihood  by  humbugging  the  guager, 
who  is  allowed  to  be  one  of  society*5 
greatest  pests.  By  this  means  a  sys> 
tern  of  drunkenness  and  debaucliery, 
is  introduced  among  the  farmers,  who 
when  doing  their  duty  aie  the  most 
useful  class  of  men  in  society. 

Unhappily  it  is  too  much  the  dis- 
position of  those  naen  to  suppose 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  getting 
drunk,  provided  they  spend  no  money ; 
never  once  rellecting,  tliat  the  expense 
of  spirits,  i»  but  a  small  part  of  the 
real  injury  sustamed  by  the  inocdi- 
nate  use  of  them :  loss  of  tisne  when 
drinking,  rendering  thetnselres  inca- 
pable S(  business  ^lAer  it ;  loss  of 
health,  and  the  bad  example  to  theic 
chddren ;  these  are  serious  injuries 
indeed,  whether  viewed  in  a  physical 
or  nK>ral  point. 

1  be  education  of  their  children 
(this  prime  duty  of  man)  is  not  only 
neglected,  but  they  are  so  familiar- 
ized  to  scenes  of  riot  and  debauchery, 
as  almost  naturally,  to  fall  into  tibe 
same  dissipated  habits  with  their  un- 
happy parents  ;  they  hear  dreadful 
vengeance  vowed  apinst  the  guager, 
and  his  assistants,  in  their  presence, 
-the question  is  perhaps  often  discussted 
whether  it  is  not  highly  praiseworthy 
to  shoot  a   guager     in    defence    of 
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smuggled  whi^ey;  when  the  deci- 
sion is  alvrays  in  Ike  affirmative. 
1  bey  are  taught  to  believe,  that  tbe 
revenue  laws  are  a  system  of  o(>pre»- 
sion,  and  that  it  is  theretbre  just 
•to  resist  them  ;  and  tke  cooclusioA 
drawn  is,  that  if  one  law  is  bad  and 
oppressive,  others  may  be  considered 
in  the  same  iight,  and  thus  from 
step  to  step  they  gd  on  in  moral 
'depravity,  and  attain  to  a  degree  of 
ferocity  which  renders  them  fitter 
associates  for  the  tyger  iu  ti>e  fo- 
rest, than  members  of  a  civiliaed 
society. 

When  an  exciseniao  visits  a  neigh- 
bourlMTod  of  tlits    description,  on  the 
business  of  stiil-hunting,  as  it  is  cal- 
led,  the  whoU*  posse  turn  out  against 
him,  nothing  tntuuidated  by  the  sol- 
diers with  wlM>m  he  is  accompanied; 
not  only  the  persons  immediately  con* 
cenied    with    the   business,    but   the 
whole  population  of  the  neighbourhood 
opposes  him  in  battle  array.      A  se* 
rious   conflict  ensues;  jometiaies  the 
guager  succeeds,  and   sometimes  the 
the   smuggler   is    victorious,    but  9eU 
doin,   very  seldom  indeed,  an  allray 
of    this  kmd  ends  bjit  with  the    lo^s 
^f  tbe  lives  or  limbs  of  some  of  the  par- 
ties ;  then  follow  trials  at  assizes,  where 
witness  is  marshalled  against  witness,  in 
the  court-house,  as  ll*ey  were  in  the 
^eld  of    battle;     perjuries  and    pre- 
varications are  committed ;   the    gua- 
ger   if  alive  prosecutes  with  rancour  ; 
the  smuggler  defends    hun^elf  by  the 
perjuries  of  his  friends ;  and  the  trial 
ends    in    the  conviction   of  some    of 
tlMi-^e  deluded  wretches,  who  terminate 
Cheir  miserable  exiswuceal  tlie  gallows. 
Such   lias    been    the    state    of  the 
country  for  a  length  of  time;  a  kind 
ef  predatory  war  is  waged  iu  the  bo- 
ttom of  our  country,  u  herein  4he  gua- 
ger  and  the  smuggler  an?   the  belli- 
gerents ;  and  the    cruelties  practised 
lb  y    each  on  tbe  otlier,  are  apologized 
for,  by  the  one  in   doing  the    outies 
of  bis  office ;    and  by    the   other  in 
dt^ending  his  property. 

^nd  unfortunately  the  parties  being 
90  funiUarized  with  scenes  of  blood, 
that  the  moral  character  is  totally 
changed,  and  firom  being  |i^aceabie 
^id  c|uiet  citizens,  tliey  become  so 
pasiguumry  and  ferocious  as  to  be 
li3J)gferotts  men  in  society. 


Some  time  ago  when  government 
had  it  in  contemplation  to  peruut 
distillation  from  grain ;  many  were 
alarmed,  that  such  a  measure  would 
be  productive  of  famine  ;  and  pub- 
lic meetings  were  held  for  the  pur* 
pose  of  petitioning  against  it ;  par^ 
liament  lent  an  attentive  ear  -  to  the 
representations  made  in  those  peti* 
tions,  and  the  restrictions  'were  con- 
tmued,  which  restrictions  operate  in 
a  directly  opposite  way  to  that  in* 
tended;  the  infu-kets  for  grain  being 
ever  siqce  more  scarce  thau  beibre. 
.  When  tlie  measure  was  under  disuu:<- 
sion,  grain  rose  a  little  in  ]u-ice,  in 
consequence  of  speculation,  but  the 
<narkeis  were  well  supuplied;  but  as 
soon  as  it  was  found  that  the  distil- 
leries would  not  be  allowed  to  work, 
the  izraiu  disappeared,  and  though 
it  fell  a  little  in  price,  it  did  not 
iall  in  the  ratio  that  was  expected. 

'Ilie  reason  of  this  to  me  is  obvious, 
the  smuggler  dare  not  go  to  a  public 
market  to  purchase  grain,  lest  he  should 
raise  suspicion;  but  he  travels  the 
country  round,  and  purcliases  at  the 
house  of  the  ^mer ;  pays  him  Jiis 
price,  aiMl  conveys  it  away  free  of 
expense  to  him,  by  which  means,  in 
markets  that  have  been  well  sup* 
plied,  scarce  three  sacks  of  grain  are 
to  be  seen  on  a  market  day. 

1  he  restrictions  ou  licensed  stiHs 
will  therefore  avail  little,  provided  the 
private  ones  are  sufiered  to  work ; 
and  since  the  prohibition  has  been 
confirmed,  they  })ave  gone  on  wiih 
redoiibled  vigour.  I  have  {good  rea- 
son to  believe,  that  more  grain  is 
now  consumed  by  the  private  distil- 
leries, than  all  the  licensed  stills  would 
consume  were  they  double  the  num- 
ber, and  at  full  work ;  for,  allowing 
that  they  produce  no  more  whi^ey, 
tliey  will  use  more  grain.  Tlie  smug- 
gler from  ignorance  and  tlie  hurry 
with  which  lue  performs  his  opera- 
tions, consumes  more  grain  than  the 
licensed  distiller,  who  has  a  scien- 
Viiic  knowl^ge  of  his  business^  and 
works  on  a  regular  plan.  In  this 
c^ase  the  ;restrlctions  on  the  legal  dis- 
tilleries giving  encouragement  to  the 
smuggler  is  not  only  useless  but  pre- 
judicial, inasmuch  as  it  induces,  a 
greater  consumption  of  grain. 
,    It  is  aslooistu^ig  liow  narrow  an4 
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confined  are  the  vi^ws  of  man.  The 
merchant  who  buys  grain  ibr  expor- 
tatioHt  meets  the  execrations  of  the 
working  people  ;  if  be  loads  a  vessel 
vlth  grain  or  oatmeal,  a  mob  can 
toon  be  collected,  to  strip  her  of  her 
faib,  and  prevent  her  sailing,  thoggb 
the  exportation  of  grain  or  meal»  m-  . 
stead  of  beings  a  disadvantage  to  the 
country,  is  one  of  ith  greatt:st  bene- 
fits. Grain  used  in  distillation  is  lost 
jbo  the  whole  human  race ;  grain  ex- 
ported goes  to'  feed  oi}r  feljow  crea- 
tures. Grain  used  in  distillation  de- 
)>auches  the  fanner,  blunts  his  facul- 
ties and  ciasts  a  damp  upon  his  io- 
'dustr^ ;  grain  exported,  encourages 
the  urmer  to  improve  his  lai>d  amd 
rewards  hb  industry.  Grain  consumed 
in  distillation,  encourages  us  to  mis- 
apply bur  riches  and  leaves  for  pur 
Inheritance  poverty  and  broken  con- 
'stitutions  aloo^ ;  but  grain  e^^pofted 
brings  the  ricb^  of  other  coi^ntries 
into  our  own;  it  ^riches  the  mer-. 
chant,'  Who,*  by  giving  employment  to 
jlhe  manufacturer,  is  serviceable  to 
tlie  ve^y  ^rsdns  who  so  loudly  com- 

1>lain  against  the  trade.  In  shor^,  so 
ohi^  ^%  we  nave  one  uncultivated 
cultivable 'acre' of  land  in  the  country, 
the  exportation  of  grain  should 
be  encouraged;  and  so  long  as  we 
■wish  to  'preserve  health  of  body  or 
peace  of  mind,  distillation  should  be 
discouraged';  every  encouragement 
should  b«  held  out  to  the  firmer,  to 
Induce  him'  to  improve  his  land ;  ana 
if  possible  to  'make  one  acre  produce 
as  much  this  year,  as  two  acres  pro- 
duced last  year;  foir  the  interest  of 
every  man  in  the  community,  is  i- 
dentified  with  that  of  jkhe  (arnicr ;  for 
5n  proportion,  as  he'  is  successful  the 
necessaries  of  life  are  dear  or  cheap, 
plenty  or  scar<::e;  and  in  prooortion 
as  he  is  enriched,  the  rest  of  the  peo> 
])le  are  enriched ;  he  enrich^  the 
.merchant,  the  ntanufacturer,  and  the 
country  gentleman.  '      ' 

It  IS  a  most  lamentable  sight  to 
contemplate  one  of  those  ni^l  mobs. 
Who  violate  ^Vcry  principle  and  ever^ 
duty  they  owe  to  themselves,  and  to 
society,  by  madly  atteiripting  what 
Constantly  produces  the*  very  eflfect 
which  they  \^ish  to  prevent ;  how 
dirt'erent  would  be  the  conclusion. 
Were  that  energy  they  use  in  a  riotous 


manner  to  prevent  exportation  of  meal, 
directed  in  a  legal  constitutional  way, 
in  support  of  the  civil  ma^i»trate,  (or 
the  suppression  of  private  stills  ?  very 
diiferent  indeed,  instead  of  tlie  acton 
risking  their  necks,  they  would  deserve 
the  praise  and  the  tiianks  of  every 
good  man,  and  would  do  more  to- 
wards reducing  the  price  of  provisions, 
than  if  they  were  to  burn  every  ship, 
in  which  meal  would  be  attempted 
to  be  exported. 

At  some  of  the  public  meetings 
which  have  been  ^Id,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  petitioning  parliament  to  con- 
tinue tl|e  restrictions  on  distillation 
from  grain,  by  the  opposers  of  the 
measure,  the  bad  consequences  of 
priyate  distilling  have  l>een  hinted  at«- 
but  by  no  means  gone  into,  to  that 
extent  which  the  subject  required ; 
no  pains  were  taken  to  obtain  that 
information,  whereby  the  public  roigbt 
be  gtf  ided ;  and  being  mere  assertions, 
without  the  shadow  of  proof  to  sup- 
port them,  the  argument  fell  to  tne 
ground ;  wh^  it  is  probable  had  the 
following,  or  a  similar  statement  been 
laid  before  them,  the  conclusion  wouVd 
^ve  been  otherwise. 

The  licensed  stilts  m  Ireland,  when  it 
work,yield  a  revenue  of  about  I  ^200  fiiPjl 
per  annum  ;  for  the  supply  of  thu>e 
stills,  a  quantity  of  gram,  amount- 
ing to  3,500  barrels  daily,  would  be  rt- 
Suired.  On  the' nortti- west  circuit  of 
Ister,  last  asszes,  fines  were  levied  oif 
iive  counties,  amounting  to  31,200/.  for 
illicit  stills  found  in  tliem ;  the  fine  for 
each  still  being  50/.  it  would  appctf 
that  in  tl^e  five  couutiet^,  624  sii.k 
bad  been  seized;  now,  allowing  that 
tlie  remaining  four  counties  of  tbis  pro- 
vince contained  ho  more  than  a  pro- 
portion of  that  number,  not  takinv  into 
view  the  many  stills,  which  no  doubt 
remain  undeiected,  1,1 43  stilts  have, 
been  employed  in  this  province  akne; 
taking  these  at  an  average  of  50  galkivs 
each,  and  allo^^ing,  firom  interruptions, 
that  they  will  only. use  five  barrels  of 
grain  in  a  day  each,  a  quantity  of  ^ia 
for  their  daiiy  supply  will  be  requtrrd, 
amounting  to  5;/li  barrels,  which  it 
S,215  barrels  per  day  more  than  would 
be  required  for  the  whole  of  the  li- 
censed stills  in  the  kingdom.  Here 
we  have,  in  one  province  alone^  a  con- 
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fxceedmf^  what  woufd  keep  all  the 
regiUar  stills  in  the  Kingdom  at  work, 
und  a  reventie  of  1,5^00,000/.  lost  to 
the  country. 

In  this  statement,  the  quantity  of 
grain  is  far  under- rated,  as  is  the  num- 
ber of  stills  in  the  province ;  nor  is 
any  value  laid  on  the  grains  ai)d  wa*»h, 
destroyed  by  the  Kmugglers,  b)  bury- 
ing them  under  groundTand  swimming 
them  away  in  rivers  ;  this  loss'  is  not 
b^  any  means  inconsiderable,  as  the 
appearance  of  our  flesiimarket  evinces. 

Some  short  sighted  persons,  consi- 
dering that  the  country  is  overburthen- 
ed  with  taxes,  make  no  account  of  de- 
frauding the  Tevenue ;  but  let  such 
persons  reflect,  that  government  must 
ind  will  be  supported  ;  that  if  one  tax 
(snot  sufficient,  ano  her  will  be  laid  on* 
If  the  excise  does  not  produce  enough, 
ihe  hearth  and  window  tax  must  make 
jp  the  deficiency— and  let  such  people 
iU>  reflect,  that  in  consuming  whiskey 
llegally  distilled,  they  are  pajing  the 
iill  amount  of  the  tax,  not  into  the 
lands  of  government,  but  into  the 
lands  of  the  distillers  of,  and  dealers  in 
oniraband  whiskey;  and  thus  they 
ubject  themselves  voluntarily  to  ihe 
•aynient  ©f  a  tax,  which  they  blame 
lie  government  for  unposing. 

lu  taverns,  where  smokey  whiskey  is 
>ld,  as  much  is  charged  ibr  it  as 
>r  old  Antigua  i  um ;  and  if  we  pur- 
base  it  by  the  gallon,  we  will  pay  from 
Ao  to  three  shillings  more  for  it  than 
)r  tJiewhiske)  ihat  has  paid  the  excise 
lity — but  then  we  are  told,  it  is  good 
uU  uhiakeij^  real  peat  reek,  or  right 
nod  p€>t-yean.  Thus  we  pay  a  ht-avi- 
•  tax,  than  that  upon  spirits  regularly 
nported  or  distilled,  and  not  one  far- 
img  of  this  tax  reaches  the  cotfers  of 
le  state,  but  goes  into  the  purses  of 
io:M^  dealing  in  the  article.  From  all 
ose  circiimstai.ces,  1  hope,  Mr.  Edi- 
r,  it  will  appeaf  evident,  that  it  is  as 
uch  the  interest  as  it  is  the  duty  of 
'ery  good  citizen,  to  use  all  his  en- 
^vours  to  discourage  and  suppress 
lis  practice,  so  destructive  to  the 
oraU    of  thousands,  and  so  contrary 

the  real  interests  of  |.he  commit* 
ty  at  large. 

f  have  oltcn  regretted  to  find  the 
nd  proprietors  come  in  for  a  large 
ar«r  i^  blaine>  ip  conniving  at  this 


nefrfious  trade;  having  fi-equcatl^ 
heard  it  roundly  assertt^d.  that  if  they 
thc^ught  proper  they  could  put  <  final 
end  to  it;  1  hope,  however,  for  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  such  insmu- 
atioiis  have  been  groundless,  and  that 
the  enlightened  country  gentlemen  of 
Ireland  arc  far  from  behig  deserving  of 
such  aspersions. 

Convinced  1  am,  that  no  class  of 
men  in  the  empire,  aie  possessed 
of  more  loyalty,  can  boast  a  nicer 
sense  of  honour ;  nor  would  go  fur- 
ther to  protect  or  support  our  gloriouv 
const ituiion  in  churcn  «nd  state.  Under 
this  conviction,  it  is  repugnant  to  my 
feelings  to  suppose  that  such  men,  for 
the  paltry  coiisideraiion  of  receiving 
a  higher  rent  for  their  lands,  would 
connive  at  a  trade  destructive  to  the 
revenue  of  the  country,  ruinous  to  the 
morals  of  their  tenantry,  and  contrary 
to  the  true  inierests  of  the  nation. 

1  am,  however,  \\  ell  aware,  that  no 
clas^  of  men  have  more  in  their  power 
as  10  the  suppression  of  this  abomi' 
nable  and  ruinous  trade ;  their  influ- 
ence as  landlords,  and  the  power  of 
many,  as  magistrates,  give  them  op- 
portunities ot  discouraging  and  sup- 
pressing It,  not  within  the  reach  of  any. 
other  class  of  his  Majesty's  subjects-^ 
and  at  no  time,  nor  on' any  occasion 
w  ere  they  ever  more  imperiously  called 
on  to  exert  themselves— their  own  ho- 
nour, the  welfaic  and  prosperity  of 
the  r  tenantry,  and  the  general  interest 
of  the  country  demand  it  of  them. 
*  Let  them  personally  examine  the  pre- 
mises of  their  tenantry — let  them  re- 
monstrate with  them— let  them  threat- 
en them  ;  and  provided  this  has  not 
the  proper  ellecl,  Icc  them  punish  them 
uith  the  uimost  rigour  of  tne  law. 

1  would  also  recommend  it  to  the 
clergy  of  all  persuasions,  to  interest 
themselves  on  this  subject.  Jf  the  true 
'interest  of  morality  is  an  object  with 
them,  let  them  reason  with  their  tiockj», 
both  in  and  out  of  thepulpit— with  thos^ 
concerned  in  the  trade,  and  those  not 
concerned — point  out  to  the  one  party 
the  injury  they  are  doinp  to  society  by 
carrying  on  such  a  trade — ^and  to  th^ 
other  party,  by  encouraging  it,  or  in  not 
using  their  endeavours  to  suppress  it. 

1  would  also  recommend  parochial 
meetings  and  associations,  to  institute 
iuquiries,  and  enter  into  resolutions  t<i 
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discourage  and  suppresi  it  all  in  their 
power. 

I  have  heard  it  suggested,  that  go- 
\rerninei\t  should  increase  tlic  fines  on 
the  parishes  where  the  §tills  are  found, 
and  make  it  felony  to  be  found  work- 
ing at  the  business  ;  tliis  is  a  measure 
I  hope  the  good  sense  and  spirit  of  the 
people  viil  render  unnecessary-,  as  our 
statute  book  already  groans  uiih  pains 
and  penaliies,  and  1  sliould  be  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  find  tliat  my  country- 
men were  so  dead  to  their  o^n  in- 
terests as  to  have  them  increased  on 
this*  occasion.  P* 

Beifasl^  Afayl2, 1809. 

For  the  Belfast  Monihly  Magazine. 

ON  THB  WILD  IftlSH  GIRL,  AND  IDA  OP 
ATHENS. 

THE  inserticD  of  a  paper  addressed 
to  YOU,  which  appeared  in  the 
last  number  of  the  Magazine,  induces 
me  to  trouble  you  wiih  some  remarks 
on  two  of  Miss  Owenson's  novels.  1 
am  enthusiastically  attached  to  the 
Irish  character,  and  to  my  country,* 
Uut  that  attachment  does  not  lead  me 
entirely  to  overlook  the  defects  of  the 
Irish.'  ^  am  anxious  tliat  our  authoi*s 
should  rather  study  the  useful,  than 
the  ornamental  and  showy  in  their 
writings.  High  sounding  words,  and 
finely  rounded  periods  may  catch  the 
attention  of  the  frivolous,  but  seldom 
mislead  tlie  judgment  ojf  the  sensible 
and  well  informed.  Female  writers 
are  frequently  met  with,  and  the  in- 
feriority of  intellect  is  not  voxv  so 
contidently  asserted  as  formerly,  i 
believe  it  is  entirely  our  own  ^tault  if 
we  are  the  inferior  sex ;  but  our  atten- 
tion being  so  often  turned  to  trifling 
and  unimportant  pursuits,  makes  us 
greater triUers  than  we  ought.  Much 
of  our  character  through  life  depends 
on  our  education  in  early  Iif< ;  even 
8o  late  as  fifty  years  ago,  females  got 
very  little  education ;  but  a  great  im- 

rrovement  has  now  taken  jiace,  and 
earnestly  and  warmly  entreat  my 
countrywomen  to  go  on  in)|;rovin^', 
and  not  to  consider  that  after  ieaving 
school  our  education  is  fnn^hed,  but 
that  we  may  improve  every  day. 

My  earnest  wishes  lor  the  cliaracter 
of  iny  countrywomen,  induces  me  to 
offer  some  remarks  on  the  '*  Wild  Irish 
Gurl,*'  which  I  am  confident  is  not  a 


true  delineation  of  the  Irish  character 
for  i  have  a  beUcr  opinion  of  our  coon- 
try  women  than  to  suppose  their  wbok 
attention  is  occupiea  in  the  manner 
Glorvina's  too  generally  was.  The 
scene  in  the  boudoir  is  unworthy  of  » 
female  pen,  and  I  cannot  thuik  tiigfat? 
of  tlie  retinemeut  of  a  mind  wbxcli 
was  capable  ot  imagining  such  a  scene. 
In  my  former  paper  i  mentioued  Mm 
Oweni>on*s  heroines  being  so  moca 
attacl»ed  to  coquetry,  and  as  a  sample 
I  shall  refer  to  Uie  2d  volume  of  the 
Wild  Irish  Girl,  pages  236,  239,  and 
240,  where  somelhmg  of  the  refine 
tnent  of  coquetry  is  discovered.  Many 
other  passages  equally  objectionable, 
are  met  witli  in  this  book.      As  I  am 

**  Still  pleused  to  praise*  yet  not  afr^aid 
to  bUine:** 
I  must  say  there  are   some  exceUent 
descriptions  in  the  Wild   Irbh    Girl. 
I  began  to  read  it  with   the    bluest 
expectations,  and  was  delighted  with 
the  half  of  the  tirst  volume,    which  is 
excellent,     i  felt  real  interest  in  the 
story    of     Murtoch    0*Shaughnassey. 
Miss  C)wenson  seems  to  have  cauRht 
some  di>tinguishing  traits  in  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Irish  peasantry.     Father 
John  is  excellent,     and  slie   deserves 
much  credit  for  drawing  the  characttr 
of   a   benevolent  Irisli  Priest.       The 
description  of  the  castle  of  Inbrnc^e, 
the  Prince,  Glorvina,  and  the  old  nurse, 
would  be  highly  interesting  to  those  whu 
are  not  acquainted  with  Ireland,  or  Irish 
manners,  but  the  tale  loses  agreat  deal  of 
its  interest  when  we  know  that  do  such 
castles  are  now  in  existence.     'Yhe  fur- 
niture of  the  castle  is  rather  incongru- 
ous.     If    Miss  Owenson's  motive  for 
writing  tliis  book  were    to    reconcile 
luiglish  prejudices,  or  the  prejudices  ox 
some  of  the    inhabitants    of    Ireland, 
against  their  Catholic  neighbours  hrt" 
motive  was  laudable  and  praise- worth} ; 
but  why  in  skeichuig  the  character  of 
an  Irishwoman  need    she  have   Qiade 
Glorvina  a  flirt  and  a  coquets     SiK*h 
I  hope  is  nut  the  distinguishing  trait 
in   the  character  of    an    Irishwoman. 
Miss  Edgeworth*s  tales  have  a  simpli- 
city that  Miss  Owenson's  writings  do 
not  possess.    Miss  Edgeworth*s  Moral 
and  Popular  Tales  may  be  read  witli 
advantage  by  persons  of'ali  ages.    Uer 
sentiments  are  so  excellent,  and  morai, 
that  she  must  always  be  coiisiikfed  ai* 
itoiiQUi  to  hfr  scx„OOgle 
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To  shovr  that  indiscriminate  censure 
ftot  my  aim,  as  well  as  to  inculcate 
useful  and  much  needed  lesson, 
shall  conclude  this  little  sketch  of 
I  Wild  Irish  girl,  by  a  few  lines 
the  excellent  advice    of  the  Earl 

M to  his  son  at  the  conclusion 

the  3d  volume,  when  be  exhorts 
D  as  to  his  conduct  to  his  Irish 
antry  and  dependents,  the  senti- 
nts  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
''Remember  that  you  are  not  plac- 
by  despotism,  over  a  band  of  slaves, 
atiires  ot  the  soil,  and  as  such  to 
considered ;  but  by  Providence  over 
ertain  portion  of  men,  who,  in  com- 
n  with  the  rest  of  their  nation,  are 
f  descendanrs  of  a  brave,  a  free, 
I  an  enlightened  people.  Be  more 
uous  to  remove  the  causes,  than  to 
3i:sh  effects,  for  trust  me,  that  is 
lyto 

'Scotch  the  snake-^notkill  it;*' 
confine  error,  and  awaken  venge* 
%.  Be  cautious  how  you  condenm, 
more  cautiom  how  you  deride, 
t  be  ever  watchful  to  moderate  that 
tnt  impetuosity  which  flows  from 
natural  tone  of  the  national  charac- 
which  is  the  inseparable  accompa- 
lent  of  quick  and  acute  feelings, 
cbis  the  invariable  concomitant  of 
otltutional  sensibility;  andremem- 
that  the  same  ardour  of  disposition, 
same  vehemence  of  soul,  which 
ames  their  errors  beyond  the  line  of 
lerate  failing^  nurtures  their  better 
lilies  beyond  the  growth  of  moderate 
eilence.^* 

li^s  Owenson  deserves  the  highest 
ise  for  the  patriotism,  which  is  per- 
^able  in  all  her  writings;  it  is 
delineation  of  the  female  cliaracter 
hich  I  object. 

h  is  written  even  in  a  more  affect- 
manner  than  the  Wild  Irish  Girl, 
it  has  been  so  well  reviewed  in 
Magazine,  that  1  shall  only  men- 
as  a  sample  of  Ida's  coquetry ; 
n  Osmyn  was  standing  under  the 
low  she  heard  him,  and  not  wishin^r 
t  htm  know  she  perceived  him,  and 
to  discover  to  him  that  she  was 
he  chamber,  she  placed  the  tri- 
in  tlie  middle  of  the  floor,  and 
:ed  between  the  lamp  and  the 
low,  so  that  her  shadow  might  be 
on  the  ground  where  Osmyn  was." 


Is  not  this  sttidiedjinesse  f  Miss  Owen- 
son's  admirers  may  say  I  am  severe,  I 
trust  I  am  not  unjustly  so.  All  have 
an  undoubted  right  to  think  for  them- 
selves, and  I  always  wish  tb  have  an 
independent  judgment. 

A  LOVER  OF'sIMPLICITY  OW  CHARACTBB. 

For  the  Belfast  Magazine. 

OK   SELF-POSSESSION. 
•*  He  who  ruleth  his  own  spirit,  is  better 
than  be  who  taketh  a  city." 

SoLoiffoir. 

IT  is  lamentable  to  consider,  that 
many  eminent  commanders,  who 
have  conquered  large  provinces  and 
countries,  have  not  been  able  to  con- 
<iuer  themselves.  Alexander  the  Great, 
is  an  awful  instance  of  this,  who,  after 
all  his  conquests,  wept,  because  bis 
ambition  could  be  Jio  longer  gratified. 
The  greatest  philosophers  nave  appear- 
ed destitute  likewise  of  self-government 
at  the  approach  of  death,  thpu^h  in 
the  course  of  their  lives  they  evinced 
great  heroism.  Whereas  it  is  the  nature 
of  self-possession  to  rise  superior  to 
every  discouragement m life  and  death. 
Examples  have  occurred,  of  those  who 
have  acted  from  this  principle,  more 
cnpecially  in  the  early  ages  of  the 
church ;  who,  under  the  most  excru- 
ciating torments,  have  betrayed  no 
marks  of  impatience,  whilst  they  sealed 
tlie  truth  with  their  lives.  Even  before 
the  knowledge  of  Christianity,  eminent 
men  arose,  who  in  general  appeared 
to  have  the  mastery  over  their  own 
passions.  Job  u  as  an  instance  of  this 
virtue,  who,  amidst  the  complicated 
loss  of  children  and  property,  ex- 
claimed, "  1  he  Lord  gave,  and  the 
Lord  hath  taken  away.'*  Another  pious 
character  said,  "  1  was  dumb,  and 
opened  not  my  mouth,  for  it  was  thy 
doing." 

borne,  no  doubt,  have  naturally  more 
command  of  themselves ;  their  tempers 
have  been  cast  in  a  better  mould,  so 
that  they  pasi  through  life  almost  un- 
ruAled.  \Nhatever  events  happen, 
they  treat  them  as  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference, whereas  others  not  only  feel 
the  smallest  tcille;i,  but  show  a  spirit 
of  resentment ;  like  the  sensitive  plant, 
they  feel  tlie  least  touch,  and  si) rink 
from  the  cause  of  their  misery.  This, 
may  be  attributed  to  the  weakness  of 
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their  neiroas  system ;  illnew  may 
have  occasioued  it,  and  therefore  tbey 
are  fiar  more  to  be  pitied  than  blaineu. 
Not  bat  self  indulgence  is  a  great  evil, 
aod  is  v^ry  much  to  be  guarded 
against^  for  it  lias  been  the  cause  of  a 
number  ot  weaknesses  incidental  to 
the  human  frame.  Indeed,  witiiout 
self-possession  we  cannot  pass  com- 
fortably through  this  life,  as  there  are 
numbeiless  events  of  a  trying  nature  to 
'  exetcise  our  patience.  And  what  use 
is  fretting  under  any  calamity :  it  only 
makes  a  bad  matter  worse;  whereas 
if  we  bear  all  our  trials  with  magna- 
nimity, happiness  will  be  the  conse- 
quence. It  may  not  be  amiss,  there- 
fore, to  uifge  a  few  motfves  to  self-pos- 
session: 

1.  By  the  acquisitbn  of  this  virtue, 
every  calamity,  even  death  itself,  is 
Ulunted.  We  see  our  dangers,  feel  our 
miseries,  but  nobly  rise  superior  to 
them ;  so  that  we  go  forward  in  the 
piirsuit  of  duty,  and  attain  the  plaudit 
ofWr  own  minds,  as  well  as  of  the 
world.  On  this  principle  soldiers  rush 
into  the  iield  of  battle,  and  fall  nobly 
m  defence  of  their  country.  Examples 
of  this  virtue  occur  m  every  war  un- 
dertaken for  self-preservation.  So  that 
fool-hardiness  is  dilferent  from  thb 
conduct;  for  it  invades  another  coun- 
try, or  runs  into  danger  without  a  law- 
ful call. 

i?.  The  peace  of  our  own  minds  is  a 
motive  suincient  to  overbalance  every 
other  consideration;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  acijuire  this  disposition 
without  self  possession.  All  sound  phi- 
losophy has  been  established  upon  the 
mastery  of  the  passions,  in  opposition 
to  self  indulgence.  It  must  therefore 
be  of  the  gi-eatest  importance  to  cul- 
tivate this  disposition  ,  lor  thereby  we 
♦•naure  to  ourselves  far  greater  riches 
than  the  possessioQ  of  all  the  Indies, 
even  the  possession  of  ourselves,  so  as 
not  to  lose  our  temper,  but  enjoy 
e<iuanimity. 

3.  Another  inducement  to  this  virtue 
is,  the  wooderhil  good  eift^t  it  has  on 
our  health.  Many  have  suffered  from 
imbndled  passions,  and  injured  their 
health  essentially.  Passion  is  very  dan- 
gerous to  the  constitution,  as  many 
have  found  from  bitter  experience; 
whereas  Uiose  bear  their  age  the  I>e6t. 
wlio  m  general  endence  a  meek  and 
quiet  temper. 


A  very  remarkable  instance  of  self 
possession  occurs  In  the  life  of  bir  Isaac 
Newton,  which  m^iy  close  the  present 
essay :  "  Sir  Isaac  Neu  ton  was  called 
out  of  his  study  on  a  particular  occa- 
sion, to  an  adjoining  room.  A  litiie 
dog,  named  Diamond,  happened  U 
be  left  amon&:st  the  papers,  and  threv 
down  a  lighted  candle,  which  consumed 
the  almost  fiuislted  labours  of  some 
Years.  Sir  Isaac  soon  returned,  and 
Iiad  the  mortification  to  behold  his  ir- 
reparable loss.  But,  with  his  usui 
self-possession,  he  only  e.vclaiincd 
"Oh,  Diamond!  Diamond!  tbi 
little  knowest  the  mischief  thou  \ai 
done.*' 

Gianmire,  Feb.  4,  1 809.  T.  M. 


To  the  Editor  of  ihf  Belfast  Magazm 

ROSA....A  MORAL  TALE. 
Continued  from  p.  183,  Ko  nil 

MRS.  Cleveland  saw  the  core^ 
quences  of  this  marriage  wiii 
pangs,  which  added  acutely  to  tk 
misery  of  ill  health ;  and  wished  nuA 
furneatly  for  Mr.  Dc  Clifford's  a^ 
sence,  'that  she  might  imprint  he 
counsels  on  the  young  anci  inexpf' 
rienced  heart  of  Itosa.  Mr.  E^  tU- 
ford  had  oftai  wished  bis  wife  u 
consent  to  accompany  him  abnnd; 
but  Rosa  held  her  promise  to  ^I^ 
Cleveland  sacred,  independent  of  whic 
she  couki  not,  without  a  degree  d 
ingratitude  she  was  incapable  d 
leave  her  benefactress,  in  her  prpsc^ 
i>recarious  state  of  health  :  and  as  M' 
De  Clifford's  bills  were  now  aliwi^ 
exhausted,  he  shortly,  as  he  had  pn> 
mise<i,  placed  her  under  the  proiec' 
tion  of  Mrs.  Cleveland ;  and  with  it" 
peated  a>surances  of  speedy  returri 
embarked  with  a  fair  wind  for  fej 
native  country :  Rosa  watched  V^ 
launching  of  the  vessel,  with  an  e}< 
calm  and  steady  ;  yet  km  bosfin 
heaved  with  agony  ;  but  when  ewi 
the  last  fault  echo  of  the  cheers  (\ 
the  mariners  ceased;  when  De  Ot\ 
ford's  voice  wa*  no  longer  heard ;  s^ 
form  no  longer  seen  ;  her  spirit  feifa-j 
her ;  a  dark  foreboding  of  evil  cars 
over  her,  and  »he  sunk  ceaseless  ix^' 
the  arms  of  an  attendant,  bhe  i>» 
regularly  made  the  most  parlicid 
inquiries  concern  big  East  India  an 
vals  witii  tlie  hope    of  iK^ring  h; 
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h\i  hope  ba<l  as  yek  met  with  con- 
Dut  d^upointmeul. 

Mrs.  Cleveland  received  her  with 
he  sincerest  affection;  and  sensible 
>f  the  value  of  the  sacrifice  6he  had 
uadcj  exerted  her  utmost  efforts  to 
nake  her  time  .pass  chearfully,  by 
ncouiagtng  her  to  go  abroad,  and 
tfocuring  agreeable  society  at 
lome  ;  and  ilusa's  mind,  e^er  elastic, 
ooked  forward  with  fond  hopes,  that 
ofiened  by  their  separation,  she  might 
m  hjs  return,  mould  De  Cliflbrd  as 
ite  pleased. 

But  alas  !  poor  Bosa  I  calamity  as- 
lailed  thee,  from  a  quarter  totally 
mexpected '  you  knew  not  the  world, 
>r  its  malice ;  and  that  to  be  young, 
ively,  and  ingenuous,  and  absent  from 
^our  legal  protector,  was  to  be  ex- 
posed to  ths  malignant  shafts  of  envy, » 
ittd  detraction!  Hadst  thou  been 
hypocritically  prudish  !  Hadst  thou 
anried  about  with  thee  a  mockery 
rf  seriousness,  inconsistent  with  youth, 
md  its  blooming  hopes  !  Hadst  thou 
keen  sophisticated,'  and  artful,  then 
vouklst  thou  have  been  applauded. 
Jut  as  it  was — with  feelings  animat- 
ed and  alive  to  every  trait  of  ge- 
iius  or  singularity,  you  were  too  fair 
n  object  for  the  shafts  of  envenomed 
)cnecutioD.  Even  the  respectable 
)noteclirtn  of  Mrs.  Cleveland,  was 
lot  sufficient  to  preserve  thee  from 
iiem  !  'Jliou  knew  est  nothing,  Rosa, 
>f  the  chicanery  of  life !  thou  didst 
K)t  think  it  necessary,  when  thy 
^eart  opened  to  all  the  glow  of  so- 
:lal  happiness,  in  pleasing  society^  to 
vpel  its  warm  energies,  and  clothe 
iiyself  in  the  gravity  of  age ;  nor  did 
hou  in  the  company  of  men  of  sense 
Lud  genius,  think  it  incumbent  o\\ 
>iee,  to  shut  thyself  up  in  uncom- 
urtable  silence,  merely  because  Mr. 
De  Ciitford  was  absent ;  no,  sweet  • 
R^>sa,  not  such  thy  cold  and  liack- 
liied  feelings  !  and  when  the  praisos 
mt  to  thy  playlul  Wit,  buzzed  around 
I  he  envious  circle,  thou  wert  much 
^  artle>s  to  perceive,  that  the  ma- 
igiiaol  sneer,  the  side-cast  glance, 
ikul  the  damning  nod  of  the  head 
accompanied  it ! 

Mr.  l>e  Cliftbrd's  singular  silence, 
^ho  had  6een  now  above  a  ye.Jr  ab- 
^Jtt,  without  any  intelhgence  arrivin;^ 
fr')ni  him   (though  the  safe  arrival  of 
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the  ship  had  been  amiounced  in  the 
public  papers)  added  a  yet  deeper 
sting  to  malevolence ;  and  Rosa  nrst 
began  to  perceive  it,  in  the  cold  and 
altered  manners  of  her  female  acquain- 
tance. She  was  now  continually  ex* 
prosed  to  the  most  mortifying  mqui- 
ries. 

**  Hare  you  not  heard  ^from  Mr. 
De  Clifford  yet?"  was  the  usual 
c^uestion.  ♦•'Well  it  certainly  is  very 
singular!  you  are  convmced  thai  it 
is  not  any  fatal  event  oo  his  side* 
that  occasions  his  strange  silence? 
but  to  be  sure,  poor  thing,  that  can 
not  make  you  easy  !  your  situation 
is  in  every  way  unpleasant !  deserted 
so  young!  your  conduct  ought  to 
be  very  prudent,  for  people  vnU  take 
libenies  !** 

From  harangues  such  as  these  Rosa 
generally  retreated  astonislied,  indig- 
nant, mortified^  and  by  no  means 
perfectly  undei  standing  them.  But  she 
was  not  long  permitted  to  remain  ig^ 
norant  of  their  meaning.  A  kind 
friend  was  found  to  strike  the  barbed 
arrow  yet  deeper;  to  let  her  feel  in  ifc» 
fullest  extent  the  wretchedness  De 
Clifford's  conduct  had  inflicted.  This 
frien4  was  Mi*8.Lendrick!  Sheitwas, 
who  first  tore  the  veil  aside,  and  show- 
ed  to  Rosa  her  prospect  of  misery! 
She  it  was,  who  placed  the  first  wound  ' 
in  a  heart  pure,  ingenuous  and  affec- 
tionate! nay!  so  well  did  she  act  her 
part,  tliat  at  the  moment  she  poured 
the  poison  of  misery  into  her  bosom, 
po6r  Rpsa  thonght  her  her  sincerest 
Itlend. 

"i'o  be  sure,  Mrs.  Lendrick  felt 
her  aHiictions  almost  as  forciblv^  as  if 
they  were  her  own.  She  had  thought 
of  her  mor^than  any  one  else,  her'owii 
cliildren  excepted,  and  would  if  cailed 
on,  act  a  sister's  part  by  her.  She  was 
convinced  of  her  dear  Jtdsa'rjinnocencel 
Hut  the  world,  the  world  would  hot 
allow  it;  and  the  world  was  not  to  be 
braved  with  impunity !" 

She  then  related  to  the  almost  heart- 
broken listener  some  strictures  on  her 
conduct;  one  half  of  which  we  may 
with  justice  impute  to  her  own  inven- 
tion (for  the  detractor  will  always  ex- 
aggerate^ and  when  she  thonght  she  had 
brought  her  to  a  proper  pitch  of  suf- 
fering, she  soothed  her  with  tears,  ;md 
caresses;    and  Kosa^  tni^takea  Hos;i, 
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left  her  with  a  heart  warm  with  grati- 
tude, though  sunk  io  dejection. 

I'he  contemptuous  ue^lett  of  one 
sex  generally  brings  with  it  the  insults 
of  the  other,  so  ttuit  we  caa  hardly  be 
astonished  when  no  middle  path  is  left 
to  the  iiniiappy  female,  that  so  many 
become  the  unfortunate  victims  of  vice- 
Kosa  iiad  scarcely  reached  hon>e,  ere 
two  letters,  each  containing  the  most 
infamous  proposals^  were  delivered  to 
her,  tae  one  rrom  a  youDg  man,  whose 
intiniac-y  at  Mrs.  Cleveland's  rendered 
his  msult  even  more  unpardonable; 
the  otiier  from  an  old  gentleman  she 
bad  met  some  time  back  a^  a  party, 
whose  name  she  had  not  then  heard, 
but  who  now  introduced  himself  under 
the  title  of  Murray.  Bitter  tears  of 
tgony  could  scarcely  be  concealed  ;.but 
nu wiling  to  distress  her  benefac- 
tress with  a  knowledge  of  them,  she 
inclosed  them  in  separate  blank  covers, 
and  sent  them  to  the  post-office. 

"  Oh,  Frederick !"  she  cried  in  ac- 
cents of  anffuish,  **  to  what  liave  you 
not  exposcQ  me !  Oh !  why,  if  so  care- 
less of  the  hapless  Rosa,  did  vou  pro- 
p)iane  the  marriage  tie,  and  by  your 
desertion,  brand  your  wretched  wife 
with  infamy?" 

'  Mrs.  Cleveland  now  entered.  It  was 
no  new  thing  to  see  Rosa  in  tears,  and 
she  viewed  her  unmerited  fate  in  silent 
compassion.  Rosa  now  for  a  time 
struggled  to  conceal  her  anguisli,  under 
the  mask  of  assumed  gaiety,  and  to 
laugh  at  the  malice  of  her  destiny. 
IJut  she  soon  found  ihaX  M^s.  Lendrick 
liad  at  least  spoke  true  on  one  point, 
the  world  was  not  to  be  braved ;  she 
might  have  also  added,  tliat  tlie  misery 
of  our  heroine's  own  heart  could  not 
long  be  endured.  She  sunk  beneath  it^ 
ancf  for  a  length  of  time  her  reason  and 
her  life  were  equally  despaired  of. 
During  this  interval,  though  Mrs. 
Cleveland's  health  was  daily  failing, 
and  Iierself  growing  more  infirm,  \et 
the  attended  Rosa  with  all  the  fondness 
and  assiduity  of  a  mother.  Nor  did 
Mrs.  Lendrick  fail  in  the  farce  of  atten- 
tion ;  calling  frequently  to  inquu^  after, 
and  pity  the  unfortunate  young  creature. 

At  length,  contrary  to  every  one's 
opinion,  Rosa  recovered.  Renewed 
health  gave  activity  to  her  frame ;  but 
bcouglit  not  peace  to  her  heart.  Among 
the  most  early  of  her  visits^  od  g^Nng 


out,  was  one  to  Mn.  Lendrick ;  bat 

this  lady,  conceiving  she  could  no 
longer  be  applauded  for  atteotkn  or 
compassion  lo  a  being,  who  seemoi 
kindly  forgotten  by  the  world,  receive 
ed  her  with  the  most  petnfyix&g  cdd- 
ness.  Ihe  old  story,  with  additioDi, 
was  brought  forward  to  a  victim  issuine 
from  coniinement  and  the  grave ;  and 
though  she  was  still  perfectly  assured 
of  her  Rosa's  innocence,  and  »tiU  loved 
her  dearly  as  a  sister,  yet  sevcrat  peo- 
ple had  been  advising  with  her,  aod 
for  Iter  children^  credit  and  ber  owo, 
sde  must  decline  all  further  ooonectioi 
with  her. 

Wild,  haggard,  almost  distracted, 
Rosa  rushed  arom  her  presence,  aod 
sought  Mrs.  Cleveland's,  almost  fear- 
ing she  too  would  be  changed,  and  thai 
she  would  be  spumed  from  the  door. 
When  she  entered,  she  understood  that 
a  nenhew  of  Mrs.  Cleveland's  had  ar- 
rivea  from  Ireland*  on  a  visit  toh's 
aunt,  and  that,  agitated  by  the  Inee^ 
ing,  she  had  retired  early  to  ber  cham- 
ber with  an  order  not  to  be  di3tQrt>e(i. 
The  young  man  had  walked  out,  and 
poor  Rosa  retired.to  a  pillow  of  thorns, 
and  wept  the  bitter  tears  of  misery  un- 
consoled.  When  she  should  have  ri^int 
she  fell  into  a  deep  sleep,  from  which 
she  was  awaked  by  the  frantic  8cresm« 
of  Mrs.  Clevelancrs  maid,  who  burst 
into  the  room  with  the  dreadful  intel- 
ligence, that  her  mistress  had  been 
found  dead  in  her  bed !  Rosa  sprang 
from  tlie  couch,  reeled,  aod  fell  senses 
less  on  the  floor.  When  she  recovered, 
she  found  herself  supported  in  the  arms 
of  the  imprudent  girl,  whose  r^hnes» 
had  occasioned  her  indisposition.  While 
Mrs.  Cleveland's  physician,  bent  over 
her,  a  burst  of  sorrow  reheved  her  full 
heart,  as  slie  met  the  compassio|>atxng 
gaze  of  the  good  Doctor. 

"My  dear  young  lady,*'  said  the 
worthy  man,  "our  friend  h  gone  to 
receive  the  reward  of  her  benevolence, 
in  another  and  a  better  world!  She 
died,"  be  contmued,  answering  the 
anxious  inquiries  he  read  in  her  lookSr 
"owing  to  the  bursting  of  a  blood-ves^ 
sel,  which  was  occasioned,  1  must  ima- 
gine, by  the  vehemence  of  couglung; 
but  she  is  liappy  !'*  He  paused,  and  a 
tear  fell  on  his  hand. 

Rosa  now,  in  spite  o^  his  entreaties^ 
insisted  on  proceeding  to  the  aparixnent 
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«f  her  deceased  benefa^ress*  and  never 
did  a  sincerer  mbumer  sink  beside  the 
bed  of  death.  She  wept  the  friettd  of 
many  years,  the  friend  who  alone  in 
life  cared  for,  or  regarded  her,  and  so 
forlorn,  so  exquisite  was  her  sense  of 
misery,  that  she  almost  thought,  tiU 
then,  she  had  never  been  unhappy. 

Rosa's  reason,  as  we  have  already 
observed,  always  fell  a  victim  to  the 
approach  of  calamity,  and  her  ideas 
now  became  wild  and  unconnected. 
But  still,  the  recoUection  of  her  deso- 
late situation,  and  the  necessity  of  her 
removal  from  her  present  residence 
(as  Mrs.  Cleveland's  nephew  seemed 
to  be  utterly  devoid  ot  delicacy  or 
(eeline)  was  forcibly  impressed.  Mr. 
De  Clifford  had  never  sent  her  any 
remittances,  and  she  had  but  five 
pounds  remaining  of  the  last  quarter's 
payment  of  the  annuity,  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land generously  allowed  her;  and  at 
the  had  not  made  a  will  ahe  property 
being  hereditary)  she  could  expect  no 
other  provision.  Poor  old  Janet  was 
some  time  dead !  but  Lucy  was  well 
Biarried,  and  let  lodgings  in  rather  a 
superior  stile  than  what  her  mother  had 
done.  For  ber>  aei  a  last  resource, 
she  sent :  the  faithful  creature  immedi- 
ate! v  obeyed  the  summons;  but  shock- 
ed by  the  expression  of  our  heroine's 
countenance,  she  burst  into  tears.  Her 
apartments  were  fortunately  unoccupi- 
ed, and  Rosa  having  with  a  gloomy 
composure,  and  a  bnmful  eye,  watcb> 
ed  till  the  last  of  the  mourning  train 
disappeared,  which  attended  her  bene- 
Stress  to  her  narrow  home,  was  by 
Lucy  conveyed  almost  unconscious  of 
tier  situation  to  a  hackney  coach,  and 
ihortly  set  her  down  at  the  habitation  of 
ber  humble  friend. 

Rosa  had  now  reached  the  utmost 
rtimax  of  suffering !  she  had  outlived 
every  dear  connection,  every  social 
'eeling.  llie  day  wore  an  appearance 
|!oomy  as  her  sensations,  and  she 
;eated  herself  at  a  window,  which 
presented  but  a  view  of  dirty  streets, 
^nd  bustling  passengers.  Every  one 
teemed  to  have  an  end  in  view;  a 
omething  to  inspire  them,  except 
lerself.  Her  heart  swelled  with  an 
ncoherent  sense  of  her  own  desolate 
ttuation.  Dreams  of  times  departed 
loated  on  her  mental  vision,  when 
fCr    voiQ^    was  wont  to  add  to  the 


hilarity  of  a  cheerful  circle,  and  her 
presence  was  the  promoter  of  mirth, 
and  good  humour.  Her  sensations 
each  moment  assumed  a  wilder  ting^ 
of  madness  ;  she  groaned  m  the  agony 
of  an  afflicted  spirit,  and  franticly  ex- 
claimed-— 

"  They  say  I  am  guilty  I  and  why 
should  I  not  be  so?  for  who  have  I 
Xm  care  for  my  innocence?  1  am  des- 
pised, abandoned,  spurned  1" — she 
paused,  and  gazed  frantkly  around 
her ;   the  shades  of  her  mother,  and 
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the  groupe ;  they  alto  smiled,  but  to 
the  glazed  eye  of  the  maniac,  it  ap^ 
peared  maliciouslvl  ••  Ha !  you.  tri» 
uraph!"  she  wiklly  continued.  «Biit 
I  will  make  you  yet  feel !  I  will 
show  you  what  £  might  have  been^ 
and  what  I  will  be.  Nay,  frown  not 
my  mother,  your  Rosa  will  be  kept 
in  magnificence,  and  magnificence, 
in  this  world'  b  every  thing,  and 
guilt— oh  !   real  guilt  is  nothing  ! 

Burning  whirwinds  i^eemed  to  rusli 
through  her  brain!  she  tottered  to  a 
Uble,  where  lay  her  letter-case,  and 
a  pen  and  ink.  With  feeble  hands} 
she  with  difficulty  traced  the  fbllowi 
ing  lines.  'v 

"I  am  yours,  come  quick»  or  I 
will  fly  far  away,  where  you,  nor 
any  one  else,  shall  find  me 

She  hesitated  who  -to  dh*ect  this  to. 
and  at  length  scrawled  Mr.  Murray's 
address.  "  1  hey  will  think  he  is  my 
fjather,**  she  said  wildly  putting  her 
hand  to  her  head.  *'  When  guilty; 
they  will  perhaps  give  me  credit  for 
innocence.'' 

She  rung  the  bell,  and  Lucy  ap- 
pearing, she,  with  iippressive  wiidnesa 
desired  her  to  convey  that  letter  to 
the  post-office ;  Lucy  terrified  by  hea 
looks,  durst  not  disobey  her ;  and 
Rosa,  fUigued  hy  her  exertions,  sunk 
i^to  a  chair. 

Ah  hapless  Rosa  I  had  any  com* 
passionating  friend  whispered  to  thee, 
Ihat  this  conduct  was  the  mere  effer* 
yesceqce  of  frenzied  madness ;  had 
they  spotlied  ^hee  with  the  celestial 
balm  of  benevolence,  and  led  thy 
thoughts  to  a  hightr  poxver  for  com- 
(prt|  thy  fi»te   might  have   been  diw 
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ferent.    But  ^tt  wert  friendless*  and 
doomed  to  be  unfortunate. 

A  heavy  stupor  now  oppressed  her 
fecuitit^.  ^The  gloom  ot  evening  ra- 
pidly approached  ;  and  her  sontude 
remaini^i  undisturtKSd,  except  by  the 
tender  cares  of  Lucy.  Rosa  uncon- 
sdoiisiy  pullied  from  her  bosom  the 
locket  which  contained  her  parent's 
hair,  she  gazed  on  it  with  deep  e* 
motion;  it  awakened  tender  recollec* 
tioos>  and  her  heart  clung  to  them, 
f^  Ittid  often  h^ard  hec  inotbersay» 
it  w^  the  tot  present  her  father 
had  made  her.  1  he  darker  hatr  she 
loiew  was  his. 

*f  My  fother,"  she  trerauloiisly  re- 
peated, «  aks !  i  never  knew  a  father* 
lut  my  mother,  my  sainted  mother  ;*' 
•skied  she  wildly,  f*  shall  1  prove  uu- 
nrpfthy  of  my  motlter?** 

Absorbed  in  her  emotions,  she 
heard  nqt  the  opening  of  the  door; 
iior  perceived  the  entrance  of  Mr. 
Murray.  1  he  hoary  libertine  paus- 
ed, appalled  by  the  picture  presented 
bim.  K^M,  with  disheyeiied  hair,  fren^ 
aied  eye,  and  a  countenance  bearing 
that  within  which  passeth  show,  bent 
erer  the  locket,  btrange,  iindefinable 
fflf^otions  were  felt  by  Mr.  Murray. 
l^e  couid  not  speak;  but  the  op- 
pression of  his  heart  was  relieved  by 
k  deep  sigh  ;  |t.osa  started.  The  gen* 
tlem^n  odvahc^,  **  1  came  ma- 
dam   ^*'  by  your  request  \i%  would 

Iiave  added  ;  but  fianticly  shrieking, 
}tosa»'  with  tlie  incohsistency  of  ma4- 
,  ness,  clung  to  Lucy  fur  prqitection ; 
•nd  as  she  twined 'around  her,  the 
ribbonwhichconhned  her  locket  snap, 
ped,  and  it  fjell  on  the  floor.  With 
prophetic  agitation,  Mr.  Murrav  stoop- 
ed tt>  lift  it;  but  scarce  had  he  done 
so,  ere  the  wiidness  of  tlie  mani^ic 
seemed  communicated  to  himself. 

'*  "^'our  name»"  be  incoherently, 
but  in  deep  accpnts  muttered. 

**  Oh  '  do  not  hurt  fne  !"  she  fear- 
fully replied,  **  I  am  I^osa,  and  my 
mother  wasliosa,  yes  Rosa  Day enant* 
but  my  father  was-  '  ■• — 

He  iieard  no  more,    the  unprinci- 

£led  Mr.  Murray — the  libertine  lord 
^oughshiel,  now  marquis  of  Koxbo- 
rough,  sunk  senseless  at  the  feet  of 
bis  unhappv  daughter  !  ' 

It  wab  tiie  marquis  of  Roxborough 
ybo  now  suited,  ux^r,  the  avenging 
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chastisement  of  heaven !  We  will  do 
him  the  justice  to  own,  that  on  the 
death  oi  his  fatherland  Lady  Lou^h- 
shiel  (who  feU  a  victim  to  a  rage  tor 
dissipatioii,  when  in  a  state  of  preg> 
nancy)  he  made  every  possible  search 
for  the  object  of  his  juveuiie  attach- 
ment with  a  wiih  to  do  her  justice ; 
but  his  efforts  to  discover  her  proving 
vain,  be  insensibly  again  imbioedthf 
libertine  pursuits  be  had  been  but  too 
partial  to  in  youth.  Rosa's  appeaiiance 
ne  had  been  much  struck  with,  and 
though  her  summons  was  a  little  in- 
coherent, he  eagerly  ot)cycd  it. 

Sensibly  awakened  to  the  fond  and 
agonized  fears  of  a  father,  the  Mar- 
quis, when  he  recovered,  found  his 
.  scourge  bitter  as  his  sins,  as  he  viewed 
the  situation  of  his  daughter.  lie  or- 
dered Lucy  instantly  to  prepare  a  com- 
f<mabie  bed.  Medical  men  of  the  first 
ftinioence  were  called  in.  Every  deli- 
cacy which  luxury  could  invent  or 
money  purchase,  was  procured.  But, 
alas,  his  attentions  came  too  late !  the 
heart  of  the  sufferer  was  broken !  Al- 
ternately, in  the^deUrium  of  her  fever, 
she  raved  of  her  mothar,  Mrs.  Cleve- 
land, Mrs.  Lcndrick,  and  De  ClifTord, 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day, 
she,  without  leaving  ol,)taiued  oite  in- 
terval of  reaM)n,  sunk,  an  early  prey» 
to  tyrant  Death  I  a  hapless  victim  of 
ca!un«ny  and  deception ! 

O !  women,  stiled  lovely  and  gentle ! 
!^rhere  lie  tho^e  qualities,  when  you 
wield  the  deadly  sword  of  scandal  \  ilie 
sneer!  the  whispered  tale!  the  uialip- 
nalil  smile,  with  which  you  ^lab  your 
hapless  victim  ! Did  you  but  con- 
sider, that  eveiry  sentence  you  utter, 
carries  a  barbed  airow  to  the  heart  of 
innocence!  Were  the  aimals  of  tiie 
unfortunate  of  your  sex  stnctiy  e5c- 
aniined,  it  wr)uld  be  found,  that  many, 
oi  them,  unlriended— destitute,  yet  in- 
nocent! sun)e  beneath  your  poisoned 
inalice !  and  became  tlie  guilty  thing 
you  wished  to  make  them  ;  and  that 
inany  guilty,  but  not  irretrievably  so, 
were  driven  to  the  only  resiource  Ki; 
them,  by  the  austetity  of  your  virtue. 

Tiie  Marquis  of  Roxborougb,  a  prev 
to  remorse,  and  that  never-dj'ing  w  orin 
conscience,  did  not  long  survive  his  un- 
happy datigliter.  ^^  his  death,  ho^j-- 
cver,.he  had  the  body  of  Mrs.  St^CUir 
removed  b^ide  Rosa's/  in  the  i^n^j 
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vault,  and  erected  a  splendid  monu- 
ment to  their  memory.  Vain  mark  of 
^^tentatious  affeciiou !  Mrs.  De  Clif- 
ford's uncle  reached  luiglaiui  in  satVty, 
hut  too  late  to  experience  the  peace 
and  happiness  he  sought  for  in  hib  fa- 
mily ;  and,  disappointed  in  his  wishes, 
returned  to  Inuio.  The  erring  De 
Cliiford,  awakened  from  his  dream  of 
dissipation,  abo  returned,  but  it  was 
only  to  weep  with  unavailing  penitence 
over  the  tomb  of  her  he  had  so  basely 
deserted ;  to  execrate  his  own  <a"irai- 
Dality«  for  the  blessing  he  had  los^ ; 
and  vainly  to  regret  that  he  had  ever 
left  her.  Of  Mrs.  Leudrick  we  will 
say  little.  Let  us  leave  her  to  her  own 
reflections,  which  will  no  doubt  one 
day  prove  her  own  punisknufU,  and 
convince  her,  that  never  did  she  lose 
a  sincerer  iriend  tiian  she  did  in  the 
unfortunate  Rosa.  MA&iA. 

-For  the  Beffaat  Monthly  Magazim, 

SKETCH  OP  A  SHORT  EXCURSIOK  LATE- 
LY TAKEN  IN  THE  WEST  OF  SCOT- 
LAND. 

"  Speak  of  meat  lam^^* 

SHAKBSP£ARB'S  OTHtLCO. 

Manditp. 

HAVING  met  with  three  friends 
(two  ladies  and  a  gentleman)  go- 
iug  to  visit  Edinburgh,  1  was  prevailed 
on  to  acronipan)  them  uai't  of  the  way 
by  iwo  inducements;  first,  very  fme 
weather,  and  htcondly,  ^n  agreeable 
p.irty.  A.  M.  Embarked  on  board  tlie 
packet  at  Donaghadee,  tor  Portpatrick, 
vrhere  we  landed  alter  a  passage  of  four 
hour^.  The  only  unpleasant  circum- 
btance  during;  our  passage  was»  the  e.\- 
trcuie  sea-sickness  of  our  fair  com- 
panions, who  were  comforted  by  **  sure 
and  certahi  ^  hopes'*  of  recovery  in  a 
few  hours.  After  breakfasting  at  Port- 
patrick,  we  proceeded  in  a  post-cbai^e 
W  Stranraer,  to  which  a  new  level  road 
is  just  now  preparing,  tiie  present  road 
being  one  of  the  worst  m  Scotland, 
btrauraer  is  agreeably  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  Loch-ryan,  which  to 
the  N.  and  N.W.  affords  excellent  an- 
chorage, and  frequently  abundance  of 
herrings',  and  otlier  kinds  of  fish-  are 
caught  here. 
^{Ihc  main  strret  of  this  town  is  lopg, 


aod  well  built,  aHhough  not  regularhr 
so,  and  near  its  junction  with  the 
Glenluce  road  it  very  narrow.  A 
small  expense  might  obviate  thk 
inconveiiiencey  b^  eolargiiig  .  the 
hridge^  and  the  ad|oiaing  part  of  the 
street.  Several  smaller  streets  an4 
lanes  intersect  the  prtnoipal  one.  The  ' 
town  is  so  eligibly  situated,  that  its 
increase  and  improvmn^it  are  un«* 
avoidable;  the  great  roads  to  Dusn&ies, 
Ayr,  and  Fortpatriok,  teadiiig  through 
it,  9o  tliat  there  is  &  constant  resort  d 
travellers,  Stia&caicr  ii  the^aeat  of  « 
custom-house,  aud  as  well  as  the  coi9t« 
iug  tride  to  Glasgow^  Greenock,  Sfb^--, 
has  coiuidenbie  exports  and  imports, 
to  aod  irom  Isifiglaud  and  Ireiand.  it 
is  also  a  royal  bucgh,  haviog  a  vote 
ibr  a  tepresentaitive  (in  coDJunctiott 
with  tliree  other  burghs)  in  the  Im^ 
perial  Farliacnent.  Straamer  is  mostly 
the  property  of  the  Earl  of  Stair,  and 
has  about  3000  inhabitants.^  it  is  a  # 
poet  town,  and  has  well  Irequente^ 
tia'u's  for  hones  and  oxen.  Here  are 
two  good  iims ;  the  Kif^s  Arms  is 
the  best  house.  From  Stranraer  t» 
Cairih  six  miles,  a  level  road,  close 
to  Loch-ryao,  The  peninsula  here 
called  llie  Hynnes  of  Gullaway,  reaches 
ffom  Loch-i-yan  to  the  iri>h  sea.  Thef 
length,  from  the  Mull  of  Galloway  ou 
the  south,  to  the  Fairhmd  point,  ou  the 
north,  thirty  miles;  breadth,  t/om  three 
to  six.  In  the  loch  several  vessds  were 
at  an(  hor,  and  on  the  opposite  shore ' 
of  Kirkcolin,  good  !aod»  and  snug 
farm  huosf s>*  yielded  a  pleasant  pros- 
pect, ihe  estate  of  Cairu  belongs  to 
Mrs.  Duul(»p ;  aad  Loch-ryan  house, 
tiie  property  of  that  family^  uninha- 
bited for  iiiany  years,  is  prettily  ^seat- 
ed near  the  shore,  coutiguons  to  a» 
steep  rocky  hill,  overgrown  with  heath; 
which.  With  several  tall  trees  adjoin- 
ing, and  the  runibling  of  water  down 
innumerable  precipices^  renders  the- 
view  not  displeasing,  llere^  U  also  a 
■good  slate  quarry.  The  village  of 
Cairn  contains  onjy  a  few  housesi  ir- 
regularly built,  on  the  side  of  Loch- 
ryan.  Vhe  inn  is  tolerable.  Here  we 
procured  another  chaise,  and  fresh 
norses.  As  this  carriage  was  not  so 
large  as  the  one  we  brought  hither, 
we  were  greatly  crowded.  Neither  was 
my  male  friend  of  the  smallest  di- 
mex^ionsi,  but  u  "  jolLy,  portly  man. 
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with  a  wig  alwut  hb  etn."  How-  ^ 
ever  we  crushed  together  wonder., 
iuUy>  to  give  our  ladies  aafficient  Toomf 
aod  whea  a  man  micjt  be  squeezed,  his 
suffering  is  gmtly  palliated  hy  coming 
in  contact  with  an  amiable  aoconv- 
plithed  woman,  *'  oature^s  darting 
child."  A  few  miles  from  Cairn,  a 
rivuiet  called  the  Afarch-hurn,  sepa- 
rates the  thiTe»  of  Wigton  and  Ayr. 
Crossing  a  bridge  orer  this  rhruiet, 
we  now  enterad  the  latter  county ; 
the  water  rushes  down  in  various  oi- 
lections  £cam  tbe  conterminous  heights, 
and  forms  a  pretty  cascade. 
^  .>  ^Proceeding  a  little  distance  to  the 
interior,  with  increasing  admiration  oC 
the  wild  romantic  scenery,  the  travel^ 
\.  kr  enters  the  vale  of  Gien^Mp,  through 
which  a  river  of  that  name  takes  its 
winding  course.  Numerous  flocks  of 
sheep  and  goats  were  browsing  along 
this  glen,  and  upon  the  adjacent  hills. 
The  vale  is  es^enshre,  and  along  the 
banks  of  the  river  we  perceived  a  few 
Kattered  farm-houses.  ,  Here,  too,  on 
some  sequestered  spot,  may  the  uncor- 
tupted  swain  breathe  forth,  *'  devoid 
of  all  guile,*'  the  effusions  of  unalter- 
able love  to  hb  favourite  shepherdess; 
who  witli  that  endearing  smile,  ever 
peculiar  to  fiemale  beauty  and  inno- 
cence, may  receive  the  tender,  de- 
Ughthk  impression,  and  own  a  mutual 
fiame.  Aiid  when  alone,  she  may  use 
her  charming  **  wood-notes  wild,"  in 
praise  of  her  absent  lover,  to  the 
tine  old  ballad, 
"  Up  aman;  yon  cliffy  r»»cks, 

Swe«tly  ringi  the  risirig  echo. 
To  the  maid  who  tends  the  goats^ 
Lilting  o'er  her  native  notes  :>* 
These  rural  scenes,  secluded  from 
the  bustle  and  luxury  of  great  towns, 
and  the  comforts  of  polished  society, 
may,  notwithstanding,  yield  to  their  in- 
dustrious, unambitious  inhabitants,  the 
blessings  which  arise  from  religion, 
morality,  and  contentment.  But  thus 
f6ndly  ruminating  on  ttie  happiness  of 
a'  pastoral  life,  may  detain  me  too  long 
Upon  the  brats  of  Glentuqf,  I  shall 
ptoceed  with  my  narrative.  The  high- 
est hills  here  within  Yiew  are  those  of 
Caerlbck  and  Beny  raird,  perhaps  not 
inferior  to  the  Welsh  or  Highland  sce- 
nery. Near  the  head  of  the  ^len  is  a 
toll-house^  wherein  is  paid  the  usual 


((Wge  by  travellers  (those  on  foot  ex- 
cepted) tor  repair  of  the  road,  which 
is  unavoidably  steep  and  hilly,  but 
always  in  good  order.  Here  we  pur- 
chased sonie  excellent  hazle-nuts.  £n- 
tenng  Ballantrae  (twelve  miles  from 
Cairn)  above  a  narrow  part  of  the  road, 
overhanging  the  river  Stinchar,  are  thw 
ruins  of  a  castle,  which  in  former  times 
muse  have  been  a  place  of  consider* 
able  strength,  the  residence  of  some 
ancient  militarv  chieftain.  The  river 
htinchai*,  or  Ardstinctiar.  here  falls 
into  the  Irish  sea.  llie  Salmon  lishery 
of  this  river  lets  for  80/.  per  annum. 
Ballantrae,  and  the  adjoining  country, 
are  the  property  of  Sir  Hugh  Dalrym- 
ple  Hamilton,  bart  It  is  but  an  insig- 
nificant village,  containing  about  half 
a  dozen  tolerable  houses,  and  a  few 
thatched  cabbins.  The  parish  church, 
and  church  yard,  like  many  others  in 
the  dbuntry  parts  of  Scotland,  are  im- 
mediately contiguous  to  the  Manse,  i,e, 
the  minister's  house,  which  is  here 
pleasantly  situated  fronting  the  sea. 
The  inn,  though  not  large,  is  pretty 
comfortable.  Here  we  arrived  at  six 
in  the  evening,  in  time  for  dinner, 
which  consisted  of  an  excellent  sal- 
mon, and  very  nice  Galloway  mut- 
ton, which,  although  much  smaller, 
we  thought  ,morc  tender,  and  more 
agreeable  to  our  palate  tlian  tiie  English 
or  Irish  mutton.  The  wine  and  other 
liquors  were  very  good.  We  retired 
to  rest  rather  fatigued,  intending  to 
proceed  no  further  than  Girvan  the 
ensuing  day. 

Tuesday. — A  road,  through  the  in- 
terior, by  (ht?  parish  ot  Colmonell,  and 
partly  along  the  river  Stinchar,  leads 
from  Ballantrae  to  Girvan,  distance 
1 S  miles  i  another  road,  along  the  shore 
(15  miles)  which  although  very  hilly, 
we  preferred.  Ascending  a  few  mil&», 
the  prospect  is  peculiarly  romantic 
and  in» cresting.  On  the  east,  the  tow-, 
ering  hills,  covered  with  heath  and 
natural  wood;  in  some  places  the 
road  runs  zig  zag,  winding  past  steep 
ro'^ks  and  intricate  caves.  Again  (t 
overhangs  rugged  precipices,  descending 
several  hundred  feet  to  the  edge  of 
the  water.  While  on  the  west,  a- 
midst  the  azure  extent  of  the  rolling 
billows,  old  Ailsa  with  insular  dignity, 
stands  with  majestic  elevation.   A^ 
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Inillan-hill,  supDosed  the  nearest  part 
of  the  mainbod    to  Ailsa,  a  conical 
island   or    rock,    about  five  leagues 
distant     It  beloogs    to  the    Earl  of 
Cassilis,    of  whom    it   b    rented   at 
<£:25  per  annum.     Its  only  inhabitants 
are  goats,  rabbits  and  sea-fowls,  par- 
ticularly   Soland  geese,    the    feathers 
of  which,  and  the  skins  of  the  rabbits, 
when  sold,    pay    the  rent    On   the 
summit  is  a  ruined  castle    of  ancient 
erection.    This  rock  is  in  view  during 
more  than  thirty  miles  of  the  journey 
from  Stranraer  to  Ayr.    Ailsa,  in  clesur 
weather,    is  also  visible  from  the  op- 
posite   north-eastern  coast  of  Ireland. 
At  a  short  distance  north-east  from  the 
road,  upon  an  eminence^  are  the  ruins  of 
Carleton  castle,  from  which  Sir  Andrew 
Cathcart  has  hb   title  of   Baronet — 
Within  three    miles   of  Girvan,    the 
Cbuntry  exhibits  a    more  fertile    cul- 
tivated appearance.    The  people  were 
busy  reaping,     b^istward  from  the  road, 
stands  a  neat  mansion,  well  sheltered 
by  lofty    hilis    and  plantations   which 
in  the  phrase  of  the  country  are  called 
Policies.   Entering    Girvan,  there  first 
appears   a    long    street    of   thatched 
houses,  inhabited  by  wea\ers,   as  the 
manuf^turing  of  woollen  and   cotton 
articles   prevails   here.    Girvan    b    a 
Bur^  or  Barony,  governed  by  Bailies 
&c.  it   has  two  decent    streets,    with 
some  adjoining    lanes;    it    is  also   a 
post  and  fair- town.    Near    the    river 
there  are  several   well    built   houses. 
I'he  parish  church  is  a  plain  decent 
edifice.     This  town    is    in   the  estate 
of  Sir  Hugh  Dalrymple  Hamilton,  bart. 
and  probably  coiitains  2000  inhabitants. 
Here  we  found    an   excellent    inn— 
every  thing  comfortable.    In  the  eve- 
ning I     sent    for   niv    venerable   ac- 
quaintance. Bailie  \V . We  spent 

home  time  gravely,  though  not  un- 
pleasantly, in  enumeration  of  the 
amiable  character,  genius  and  talents 
of  his  deceased  sou,  Surgeon  W.— 
my     late    worthy    friend. , 

tfednesday, — Although  five  miles  out 
of  o^T  way,  we  took  the  interior 
route  from  Girvan  to  May  bole  (IT* 
miles)  by  the  river  Girvan.  Here 
the  country  assumes  a  complete  con- 
tfast  to  that  we  left  behind.  In  place 
of  ** Afoorlands  and  mountains,  rude 
barren  and  bare,"  appear  cuUivated 
&cklft»    gentlemens'   seats,    dumps   of 


trees    on   the  sloping  hitlf,   Terdaut 
lawns,  and  numerous  farm-houses  and 
cAtt^ges.      We    passed   through    the 
pretty  village   of  Daily.    In  this  di»» 
trict  the  elegant  mansions  of  SirH.  D. 
Hamilton    of    Bargeny,    Sir     Adam 
Ferguson  of  Kilkerran»  Mr.  Kennedy 
of  Dalwherran,  &c.  are  well  entitled 
to    the  attention   and  admiration    of 
the  curious  traveller.    Maybole  (the 
property  of  IL^rd  Cassilis)  is  a  popu- 
lous thriving  little  towtl,  seated  upon 
an  eminence.    The  woolkn  manufac* 
ture  is  carried  on  here.    Tlt^  parish 
church    newly    erected,    is   a  bath 
some  building  of  hewn  stone.    Here^ 
b  a  good  inu,  where  we  stopped  to 
change  horses,  and  to    take  refresh- 
ment.    Excellent   freestone    quarries 
abound  in  this  neighbourhood.    PVom 
Maybole  to  Ayr  9  miles,    the  road 
is  level   and  good,   and  the  country 
remarkably  fertile  and  populous.    Thie 
bridge  over   the   river    Doon    has  a 
magnificent  arch,  being   larger  than 
that  of  the  Rialto  at  Venice.    Here  I 
could  not  avoid  humming  the  elegaat' 
and  pathetic  stanzas,  beginning, 

*'  Ye  bftnks  and  braesof  tx>ny  Dooa,*> 
the  production  of  the  inimitable  Bums. 
'  A  short  way  from  the  bridge  of  Doon, 
stands  the  cottace  that  Rave  birth  to 
this  celebrated  genius.  It  b  now  a 
country  ale-house,  kept  by  Miller 
Gowdie.  Here  we  delayed  a  few 
minutes,  and  drank  to  the  memory  of 
the  Ayrshire  Bard.  The  gentlemen 
of  Ayr  with  a  degree  of  taste  and 
liberality  that  does  honour  to  them, 
annually  meet  in  this  ale-house,  to 
dine  and  <:elebrate  the  anniversary 
of  their  native  Bard.  While  passing 
the  ruin  of  Atlpway  Kirk,  the  highly 
humorous  and'  well  known  tale  of 
"  Tarn  O'Shanter,**  recurred  to  my 
memory.  At  sun  set  we  entered  Ayr, 
where  tor  refreshment  and  repose  we 
found  an  excellent  inn. 

rAur»<lflv.— Here  we  found  our 
breakfast-table  decorated  beyond  ex- 
pectation ;  kipiper'd  salmon,  cold  ham 
and  eggs,  honey,  marmalade,  pre- 
served fruit,  tea,  cofi'ee,  toast,  &c. 
were  sukablv  arranged.  Engli^  epi- 
cures have  acknowledged  the  superiority 
of  Scotland  for  a  breakfast,  and  Ireland 
is  said  to  excel  in  suppers. 

Friday, ^Ayt  is  a  large,  well  built 
town,  skoatcd  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
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Ayr,  which  hc»  fells  into  the  ^sh 
5ea»  a  few  leagues  from  the  Frith  of 
Clyde.  ITie  streets  are  broad  and 
straight^  with  several  well  furnished 
shops.  The  number  of  inbabilants  is 
about  7000.  The  quay  is  well  built, 
and  vessels  of  400  tons  burthen  can 
get  over  the  bar  at  hi^  water. 
Ayr  is  a  royal  Burgh,  governed  by 
a  Provost  and  Bailies  &€.  It  has  a 
parliamentary  ;ote,  in  conjuoction, 
with  Inverar^Campbletown,  Kothesay 
and  irv^.*  The  churches,  court- 
hou^,  custom-house,  barrack,  bank, 
■  ■  ^Clpooth,  &c.  are  handsome  buiidinj^s. 
Saturday, — ^"i  he  new  bridge  is  a  tine 
specimen  of  modern  architecture. 
V^  Here  are  vefy  extensive  coal- works, 

whicfi  have  yielded  a  handsome  fortune 
to  the  proprietor.  The  principal  ex- 
port or  this  article  is  to  Ireland. 
Ship  building  is  here  carried  on  ex- 
tensively, 'fne  ntanufactories  of  cotton, 
linen,  woollen  cloths,  tanning  of 
leather,  sho^  and  saddling  also  pre- 
vail. 

Many  important  transactions  in  Scot- 
tbh  history  have  occured  here.  This 
town  has  several  commodious  inns. 
Here  is  a  mail-coach  every  day  to 
Glasgow,  and  a  stage-coach  thrice  a 
week  to  Portpalrick.  Ayr  is  77  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  34  from 'Glasgow,  46 
from  Greenock,  50  from  Dumfries, 
12  friim  Kilmarnock,  and  63  from 
Portpatrick.  During  our  stay  we 
took  some  jaunts  throu^  the  environs 
of  Ayr.  The  country  is  naturally  fer- 
tile, and  highly  improved.  On  the 
banks  of  the  nver  Ayr,  the  holms  and 
dells  are  well  cultivated.  These,  with 
the  ri>»ing  grounds,  **  G*crhung  with 
tuild-wood  thickening  greeu,*^  torm  a 
luxuriant  landscape. 

Tarbolton,  altliough  a  ^mull  village, 
is  situated  upon  a  uentle  declivity, 
in  the  midst  of  a  beautiful  country. 
Here  I  was  most  cordially  received  by 
a  reverend  friend  Mr.  C-: — ,  whose 
pietY,  learning,  and  amiable  manners, 
rencler  him  an  ornament  to  his  sacred 
profession,  and  have  also  endeared  him 
to  his  congregation  aud  connections. 
1  rom  Louaon-hill  there  is  a  fine  pros- 
pect; the  Village  of  Mauchline  and 
many  other  place;;,  reudered  classic 
ground  by  the  works  of  Burns,  are  situ- 
ated in  (hisneiglibourhood;  "Willie's 
M^,"  mentioned  in  his  poem  of,  '* Death 


and  Dr,  Homhook,^^  is  in  tlie  village  of 
Tarbolton,  sometimes  called  the  Clagb- 
at).  "^1  be  ironworks  at  Mainkiik  ar« 
very  extensive.  Eglinlon-castle,  the 
earl  of  Eglinton's;  Coglsfi eld- house, 
Lord  Moijti;omerie*s ;  Loudon-ca^tle, 
tlieearl  of  Moira*s;  Auchinleck,  Mr. 
Boswcirs;  and  Auchincruive,  Mr.Chr 
.wald's,  are  all  elegant,  commodious 
mansions. 

Sunday  and  Monday. — Tis  highly 
pleasing  to  see  the  solemn  respect  that 
is  paici  to  the  Sabbath-day  in  all  parts 
of  Scotland.  Going  to  their  dirienni 
houses  of  public  worship,  the  ii»iw- 
bitants  of  Ayr,  have  a  reniarkably  de- 
cent, geuteel.appearance.  'Jo  the £aii 
sex  here,  nature  has  been  liberal  vi 
her  charms,  as  few  touns  of  similar 
magnitude,  ran  produce  so  many 
beautiful  accomplished  lemales.  1  must 
again  quote  two  lines  from  the  worki  of 
Burns : 
"  Auid  Ayr,  whom  ne*er  a  town  sarpasses, 
"  For  honest  men,  and  bonny  las&es." 
Here  I  left  my  friends  to  pursue 
their  journey,  regrettmg  that  business 
(lid  not  permit  my  accompainying  them 
to  Edinburgh,  where  1  bad  before  spei.t 
some  months  with  much  satisfaction. 

Tuesday. — At  seven  o'clock,  a.  m. 
took  a  seat  in  the  stage-coach  for  Port- 
Patrick  ;  my  only  fellow  traveller  was 
a  Glasgow  meichant,  an  agreeable, 
intelligent  gentleman,  on  liis  way  to 
Dubhn,  for  which  city,  and  for  Belfast, 
he  had  several  introductory  letters  to 
persons  highly  respectable.  Leaving 
Ayr,  the  prospect  is  pleasing  in  aU 
directions,  and  is  terminated  by  tjie 
lofty  mountains  of  Arran,  and  the 
rock  of  Ailsa.  Betwixt  Maybole  and 
Kirkoswaid,  stand  tlie  ruined  palace 
of  Baltcrsau,  and  tlie  large  beautiful 
ruin  of  Cross- HagueU  Abbey,  a  very 
small  part  of  the  roof  yet  remains. 
\Ve  had  neitlier  leisure  nor  inclinatioji 
to  explore  these  ancient  nims,  as  1 
had  gratified  my  curiosity  in  that  re- 
pect  upon  two  former  tours.  At  the 
general  rlis>olution  of  religious  bouses 
inSco'iatid^  the  lands  annexed  to  tliis 
monastery  were  granted  to  the  iamdy  of 
Cassilis. 

\\  hile  breakfast  was  preparing  at  the 
inn  of  Kirkoswald,  we  walked  to  a 
hilt,  upon  vhich  stands  the  paribh- 
church,  a  neat  clean  building  cooti- 
guous  to  the  Manse ;   from  this  hiii  a 
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fertile,  well-cuUivated  tract  of  country 
18  visible.  Kirkoswaid  is  a  neat»  litUe 
village,  belonging  iotht  earl  of  Cassilis, 
vrhose  suberb  mansion  of  Culzean  cas- 
tle b  in  this  vicinity.  From  Kirkos- 
waid there  is  a  smooth  level  road 
along  the  shore  to  Girvan,  from  whence 
we  proceeded  to  Ballantrae,  where  the 
co^h  stops  twenty  minutes,  which  we 
spent  agreeably  in  the  Manse,  where 
we  were  courteously  and  hospitably 
received  by  tiie  Rev.  Mr.  D— — ,  to 
whom  1  had  been  introduced  some 
years  ago.  This  pious  and  Tenerable 
gentleman  is  only  tlic  third  minister 
of  Ballantrae,  s'mce  the  revolution  of 
16S8. 

My  companion,  who  had  not  before 
seen  this  part  of  the  country,  was 
delighted  with  its  picturesque  appear- 
ance ;  at  Cairn  we  waited  for  ainner, 
which  consisted  of  nice  roasted  mutton, 
aqd  excellent  fresh  heniiigs.  At  se- 
ven, p.  M.  we  arrived  at  Portpatrick, 
1  invited  a  friend  to  the  inn,  where 
we  spent  asocial  pleasant  evening. 

Wednesday. — Portpatrick  is  a  small 
sea^port  town,  over-hung  with  steep 
hills  and  rocks,  close  to  the  Irish 
channel.  The  entrance  to  the  harbour 
is  narrow  add  rocky,  buttheauay  (op 
the  top  of  which  is  a  light-nouse)  b 
one  of  the  best  in  Great  Britain,  and 
was  built  at  a  very  considerable  ex- 
pense about  twenty  years  ago.  The 
depth  at  high-water  in  thb  harbour, 
is  about  ten  feet,  and  in  high  spring 
tides,  sixteen  feet.  A  little  to  the 
southward  of  Portpatrick,  stands  the 
ruined  castle  of  Dunskye,  boldly 
erected  upon  a  prec^iteus  rock,  over- 
banging  the  sea.  (rom  this  port  the 
packet- boats  regularly  sail,  with  the 
mail,  &c.  to  and  from  Donaghadee, 
from  whence  Portpatrick  bears  due 
£.  by  N.  distance  about  eight  leagues.* 
The  packets  are  all  Irish  property,  and 
registered  for  the  port  of  Donaghad(*e. 
Portpatrick  is  the  seat  of  a  custom- 
house, and  the  V  importation  here  of 
horses  and  oxen  from  Donaffhadee  and 
Bangor  b  very  great.  At,  Portpatrick 
are  two  commodious  inns.  A  mail- 
coach  is  establ  ished  here,  and  passes  re- 
gularly to  and  from  Carlisle,  dbtance, 
124  miles.     For  a  more  minute,  and 


*  Portpatrick  belongs  to  Sir  D.  H.  Blair, 
bart. 

BELFAST  MAO.  KG.  X. 


perhaps  accurate  account  of  Portpa- 
tric^,  I  refer  my  readers  to  the  "  Stu- 
tutical  Survey  of  Scotland,"  in  which 
will  be  found  a  description  of  thh 
palish,  by  the  learned  and  Rev.  Doctor 
Mackenzie,  minister  thereof.  Port- 
patrick is  140  miles  from  Edinburgh,  96 
from  Glasgow,  and  83  from  Dumfries. 
From  Portpatrick,  after  a  passage  of 
two  hours  and  .twenty  minutes,  we 
landed  at  Donaghadee,  where  we  re* 
fleeted  satisfactorily  on  our  excursion, 
and  where  a  comfortabk  room,  a  good 
dinner,  excellei^t  wine^^c.  compeo^ 
sated  for  our  boisterous  p^sage,  and 
gave  us  reason  to  thauk  ^ 

that  we  were  once  more  upon  le     _ 
^rma.  M^ 

Donaghadee,  ^^^^^^ 

For  the  Bejfast  Monthly  Magatine. 

IN  our  last  number,  having  given 
an  analysU  of  the  new  dbcovcries, 
wah  regard  to  potash,  communicateil 
by  Humphrey  Davy,  to  the  Royal 
Society  of  London,  which  we  extract- 
ed from  the  London  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, we  now  from  the  same  publi- 
cation, give  an  account  of  the  pr»« 
pertie^  and  nature  of  the  basis  of  Soda. 

llie  basb  or  metallic  substance  ob* 
tained  by  decomp(>sition,  is  a  solid 
at  the  common  temperature.  It  b 
white,  opaque,  and  if^  examined,  un- 
der a  film  of  naphtha,  has  the  lustre 
and  general  appearance  of  silver.  It 
b  exceedingly  malleable,  and  b  soft- 
er than  any  of  the  common  metallic 
substances.  It  is  a  good  conductor  of 
electricity  and  heat,  and  small  globules 
of  it  inflame,  by  the  voltaic  electrical 
spark,  and  bum  with  bright  explo- 
sions :  its  specific  gravity  is  something 
more  than  93*  it  becomes  fluid  at 
about  180*>  of  Fahrenheit^  but  the 
exact  degree  of  beat  at  which  it  be- 
comes volatile,  has  not  been  ascer- 
tained. 

The  chemical  phenomena  produced 
by  the  basis  of  soda,  are  m  many 
respects,  analogous  to  those  produced 
by  the  basis  or  potash :  when  expos- 
ed to  the  atmosphere  it  immediately 
tarnishes,  and  by  degrees  becomes 
covered  with  a  white  crust,  which 
deliquesces  much  moresk>wly  than  the 
substance  that  forms  the  basis  of 
potash,  and  which  proves  to  be  pure 
soda.     The    basb    combines  slowly 
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with  oxygefir  and  without  luminoas 
appearance,  at  all  coimnon  temper- 
atures, and  wJien  heated  this  comhi- 
nation  beconaes  more  rapid^  but  no 
light  is  emitted  till  it  has  ac<{uired  a 
temperature  nearly  to  that  ol  ignitiofi. 
In  oxygen  gas  it  bums  with  a  white 
.light:  m  oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  it 
burns^  vividly,  with  a  bright  red  light; 
saline  matter  is  formed  which  proves 
it  to  be  muriate  o(  soda.  V\  henthrown 
upon  water,  ii  produces  a  violent  ef- 
iervescencetytith  a  loud  hissing  noise ; 
"it  combj^^^witli  the  o»vg^  ^  ^ 
fonn:  soda  which  is  dissolv* 

^aii4  ito  hydrogen  is  disengaged. 

llie  basis  of  sou  a  ucts  upon  alco- 
hol and  ether  in  the  same  manner 
with  tlic  basfs  of  potash.  The  water 
contained  ire  ihcm  is  decomposed; 
.•oda  is  rapidly  focnK^d,  aiid  hydrogen 
is  disengaged.  Wlien  thrown  upon 
the  stroi>g  acids,  it  acts  upon  them 
with  great  energy  ;  if  the  nitrous  acid 
\%  employed,  a  vivid  inflammation  is 
produced ;  with  muriatic  and  sul- 
phuric acids,  there  is  much  heat  ge- 
lieiated^  but  no  licht. 
t  It  combines  with  sulphur  in  close 
vessels,  filled  wiih  the  vapour  of 
naphtha,  with  gieut  vividness,  witJi 
light,  heat,  and  afterwards  with  explo- 
sion from  the  vaporization  of  a  por- 
tion of  sulphur,  and  Ihe  disengage- 
ment of  sulplmraled  hydrogen  gas. 
/riMi  phosphuret  lus  the  appt'araiice 
of  lead,  Aud  forms  phas{il)aie  of  soda, 
by  expoijure  to  the  air,  or  by  conv- 
bustion.  The  basis  of^soda  in  quan- 
tity of  one  fbrtieih  part  renders  niej;- 
cury  a  tixed  solid  of  the  coicur  of 
silver,  and  the  combination  is  attend- 
ed with  a  considerable  degree  of  heat. 
•It  makes  aa  alloy  with  tin  without 
changing  its  colour,  and  it  acts  upon 
lead  and  gold  when  healed. 

From  some  very  accurate  experi- 
ments, Mr.  Davy  has  found  tlat  100 
pajts  of  potash,  consist  of  86.1  of 
the  basis,  and  13.9  of  oxygen  :  and 
in  ICO  parts  of  soda,  there  will  be 
80  parts  of  the  basis,  and  20  of  oxygen. 

To  the  question,  whether  the  basis 
of  potash  and  soda  should  be  called 
^metals,  Mr.  Davy  says,  tliat  the 
greater  numl)er  of  "philosophical  per- 
sons answer  in  tiie  aiFirmative.  '1  hey 
agree  with  metals  m  opacity,  lustre, 
malleabUity^  couducting  powers,  ^to 


heat  and  electricity,  and  in  their  qua- 
lities of  chemical  comb'matioa ;  their 
k>w  specific  giavity  does  not  appear 
to  be  a  sufl^cient  reason  f»r  making 
them  a  new  c]as» ;  for  amcng  the 
metab  themselves  there  are  remark* 
able  ditl'erences  io  this  respect ;  pla- 
tina  being  nearly  four  times  as  he^ 
vy  as*  tellurium;  aod  mt  the  philo- 
sophical division  of  the  classes  of  bo* 
dies,  the  analogy  between  the  greater 
mrmber  of  properties  must  always  be 
the  fbttD^ation  c»  arrangement.  Hence 
the  basis  of  the  aikaMes  are  denominak- 
edr  potassium  and  sodaum. 

In  reference  to  his  own  discoveries, 
Mr.  Davy  observe*^  that,  "  In  the 
common  piocesses  of  nature,  all  the 
products  of  living  beings  may  be  ea- 
sily conceived  to  be  elicited  from 
known  conibinations  of  matter.  The 
compounds  of  iron,  «f  tlie  alkalies, 
and  earths  with,  mineral  acids ,  geiie- 
raUy  abound  in  soik.  From  the  de- 
composition of  basaltic,  porph>  relic, 
and  granitic  rocks,  there  is  a  constant 
supply  of  earthy  alkaline  and  temigi- 
nous  materials  to  the  surfece  of  the 
earth.  In  the  n  sap  of  all  plants  that 
have  been  ex'amiued,  certain  neutro- 
saline  compounds,  containing  potash, 
or  soda,  or  iron,  have  been  found. 
From  plants  they  Hiay  be  supplied 
to  animals.  And  the  chemical  ten- 
dency of  organieatioa  seems  to  be 
rather  to  comlnne  substances  into 
more  complicated  ami  diversified  ar- 
rangements,  than  to  reduce  Uiem  X» 
simple  elements. 

From  the  fixed  alkalies  the  Pro- 
fessor proccedeil  to  the  earths,  which 
are  non-conductors  of  el«ctricit>-.  The 
alkalies  become  conducting  substan- 
ces by  fusion  ;  the  infusible  nature  of 
the  eartlis,  rendered  it  unpossible  to 
operate  upon  them  in  this  state :  the 
strong  affinity  of  their  basis  for  oxx-*" 
cei),  would  iiot  admit  of  their  bodies 
being  acted  upon  by  solution  in  wa- 
ter ;  and  the  only  methods  that  prov- 
ed successful,  were  those  by  which 
they  were  operated  upon  by  electri- 
city in  some  of  their  combinatioBN, 
or  of  combining  them  ai  the  nioment 
of  their  decomposition  by  electricity, 
in  metallic  alloys,  so  as  to  obtain 
evidences  of  their  nature  and  pro- 
perties. 

Ou  this  plan,  Mr.  Davy  undertook 
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a  scries  of  cxpcrimeRti  ioq  barytes* 
Aronthes  and  iiine,  eaiplaying  upon 
thfm  the  same  metliods  as  be  had 
uted  in  the  decompgsition  of  the  fix* 
^li  alkalies.  Gas  v^,  in  each  case> 
oopiously  evolvied  which  was  in- 
flammables  aodAlieearth^  which  were  in 
contact  witli  4ihe  negative  metallic 
wires  became  dark*<xdoiM-eti  and 
exhibited  small  ^'uts,  having  a  ne- 
tallic  lustre,  wbicli,  when  exposed  to 
air  grad^iatly  became  white:  they  be- 
came white  likewise  when  plunged 
under  watf;pr,  and  when  ^xamuied  by 
aniagniiier,  a  greenish  powder  seemed 
to  separate  6xHii  them. 

lie  tbep    made    miictujies   of   dry 
pot-ash  in   excess*  aod  dry   barytes, 
iime,  stronlites,  ^d  masuesia,  brought 
tbem  into    fusion,  ^od    acted    upoa 
tbem  in  the  voltaic  circuit,  ^  he  had 
done  in  obtsunii^  the  metab  ^f  the 
alkalies.    lie  boped   by  this  means, 
tiiat  the  petasskim,    ami    ^e   metals 
of  the  eaKhsy  Bright  be  de-oxygenated 
^t  the   same   time,    and    eoier    into 
combination  in  alloy.     Metallic  sub- 
stances apDeared  ie^^sible  thao  pot- 
assium, wnicb  turned  the  instant  s^ter 
they    had    ionroed,    and  which*    by 
(>uniing,  produced  a  mixture  of  pot- 
ash, and  the  e^rth    employed.      He 
^  found,  th^t  when  a  laixtjure  of 
potash  and    the  oxides   of  mecciiry, 
tio  or   lead,    was    electrized   in    the 
voltaic  circiMt,  Ibe  decomposition  was 
Very   rapid  and    an  amalgam  '  on  an 
alloy  ot  potassium  was  obtained.    He 
tried  the  same  on  a  mixture  of  two 
parts  of  barytes  and  one  part  of  ox- 
ide of  silver*  vtvy  slightly  moistened; 
when  \t  was  electrified  by  iron  wires, 
an  effervescence  took  place    at    both 
poi&is  of  contact,  and  a  minute  quan- 
tity   of  ^  substance    possessiog     the 
whiteness  .4>f    silver,  formed    at   the 
negative  poipt, 

A  mixture  of  barytes  and  red 
oxide  of  mercury,  «n  the  same  pro- 
portions Wiis  electrified  in  the  same 
manner.  A  smaU  mass  of  solid  a- 
malgam  adhered  to  the  negative  wire, 
which  evidently  contained  a  substance 
that  prodi^ced  bs^ytes  by  exposure 
to  air,  witb  the  absorption  of  oxy- 
gen, and  which  occasioned  tiie 
evolution  of  hydrogen  from  the  water, 
leaving  pure  mercury,  and  producing 
I  solutioD  of  barytes.     Mixtures    df 


Hme,  sti»ntites.  magnesia,  and  r^ 
oxide  of  mercury  treated  in  the  same 
manner,  gave  similar  amalgams,  from 
which  the  alkaline  eaiths  were  re* 
geoeraited  by  the  action  «f  air  and 
water. 

While  Mr.  Davy  was  funuing 
tliese  experimests,  he  heard  that 
Professor  Ber^elius.  aod  Doctor  I^tin 
of  Stockhobn,  had  succeeded  in  d^ 
composing  barytes  and  lin^,  by  nega* 
tWely  ei^:tnfymg  merJbrv  in  contact 
with  them,  and  that  in  chjsway  they 
had  obuined  amalguns  of  thl^T^talt* 
of  these  earths.  Mr.  Davy  rep9 
the  e^ertmeott  with  a  battery  oT 
500  ana  obtained  the  most  perfect 
success.  'Ihe  mercury  gradually  be- 
came less  Auid,  and  after  a  few 
minutes  was  coveied  with  a  white 
film  of  barytes,  «id  when  the  aroal* 
gam  was  thhowo  into  ^ater,  the  hydro* 
gen  was  disengaged,  the  mercury  ie- 
raa'med  free  and  a  solution  of  barytes  was 
formed.  The  result  with  lime  was 
precisely  analogous,  so  also  was  that 
of  the  strontites ;  with  magnet  it  was' 
with  more  difTicully  obtained. 

All  these  amalgams  may  be  pre* 
served  a  considerable  tim  under 
naphtha,  but  in  a  length  of  time 
they  beoonie  covered  with  a  white 
crust.  When  exposed  to  air,  a  very 
few  minutes  only  were  required,  for  the 
oxygenation  of  the  bases  of  the  earths. 
In  several  cases  Mr.  Davy  exposed 
the  amalgams  of  the  metals  ot  the 
earths  containing  a  very  small  quantity 
of  mercury,  to  the  air  on  a  delicate 
balance,  and  he  always  found  that 
during  the  coBversion  of  the  metal 
into  earth«  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  of  weight.  He  also  found, 
that,  when  the  metals  of  the  earths 
were  burned  ip  a  small  quantity  of 
air,  they  absorbed  oxygen,  gained 
weight,  and  were  in  a  higblv  caustic 
and  unslacked  state;  for  tney  pro- 
duced strong  heat  by  the  contact  o 
the  water,  and  did  not  effervesce 
during  their  solution  in  acids.  Hence 
it  b  mferrcd,  that  the  evidence  for 
the  composition  of  the  alksdtne  earths 
is  of  the  same  kind  as  that  for  the 
composition  of  the  common  metalic  . 
oxides;  and  the  principles  of  their  - 
decomj^osition  are  precisely  similar; 
the  inflammable  matters  in'  all  cases, 
separating  at  the  negative  surtace  ia 
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tbe  voltaic  circuit,  and  the  oxygen 
4t  the  positive  surface.  The  professor 
denoroluales  the  metals  obtaiued  from 
the  alkaline  earths,  barium,  ttrontium, 
caicium,  and  magnium. 

The  professor  next  tried  a  number 
of  experunents  on  the  other  earths, 
vhicb  were  not  alkaline,  and  from 
the  general  tenor  of  these  results, 
and  the  comparison  between  the  dif- 
ferent series />f  experiments,  there 
seems  ver^i^reat  reason  to  conclude 
that  alunme,  zircon  glueing,  and  silex, 
ac^^lKe  the  alkaline  earths  metallic 
^Socles.  He  admits,  however  that 
the  evidences  of  decomposition  and 
composition  are  not  of  the  same  strict 
nature  as  those  that  belong  to  the 
fixed  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths; 
for  it  is  possible  that  in  the  experiments 
CO  which  silex,  alumioe,  and  zircon 
appeared  to  separate  during  the  oxi- 
wion  of  the  potassium  and  sodaum, 
their  bases  might  not  actually  have 
bften  m  combination  with  them,  but 
the  earths  themselves,  m  union  with 
tlie  metals  of  the  alkalies,  or  in  mere 
mechanical  mixture. 

The  stronR  attraction  of  potassium^ 
sodaum,  and  the  nvetals  o^  the  alkaline 
earths  for  oxygen,  led  Mr.  Davy  to 
examme  if  their  de-oxydatinc  power 
could  not  be  made  to  proouce  the 
effect  of  the  amalgamation  of  ammoniai^ 
independently  of  the  agency  of  elec- 
tricity; and  he  fqund,  that,  >vhen 
mercury,  united  to  a  small  (quantity 
of  potassium,  sodaum,  barium  or 
calcium,  was  made  to  act  upon 
moistened  muriate  of  ammonia,  the 
amalgam  rapidly  increased  to  six  or 
seven  times  its  volume,  and  the  com- 
-pound  seemed  to  contain  much  more 
s^mmonaical  basis  tlian  that  procured 
by  electrical  powers. 

The  amalRum  from  ammonia,  when 
formed  at  the  temperature  of  70**  or 
80<>,  is  a  soft  folid,  of  the  consistence 
of  butter;  at  the  freezmg  temperature 
it  becomes  Enner  and  a  crystallized 
mass,  and  its  specific  gravity  below  3. 
When  exposed  to  air,  it  soon  becomes 
covered  with  a  white  crust,  which 
proves  to  be  carbonate  qf  ammonia* 
*«The  more/'  says  Mr.  Davy,  *•  the 
properties  of  the  amalgam,  obtained 
from  ammonia,  are  considered,  the  more 
extraordinary  do  they  appear.  Mer^ 
cury,  by  combination'  with  about  the 
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part  of  its  weight  of  new  matter 
w'rcndercd  solid,  yet  its  specific  gra- 
vity dtminislied  from  13.  5  to  less  than 
3,  and  it  retains  all  its  metallic  charac- 
ters; its  colour,  lustre,  opacity,  and 
conducting  powers,  remaining  unim- 
paired. It  is  scarcely  possible  to  con- 
ceive, that  a  substance  which  forms 
with  mercury  so  perfect  an  amalgam, 
should  not  be  metallic  in  its  own 
nature;  hence  it  is  denominated  am- 
monium.*' 

From  the  precedbg  facts,  the  fol- 
lowing questions  have  occurred :  On 
what  do  tlie  metallic  properties  of  am- 
monium depend?  Are  hydrogen  and 
nitrogen,  both  metals  in  the  aeriform 
state,  at  the  usual  temperature  of  the 
atmosphere,  bodies  of  tm  same  charac 
tcr  as  zinc  and  quicksilver  would  be 
in  the  heat  of  ignition  ?  Or»  are  these 
gasses  in  their  common  form,  oxides, 
which  become  metallized  by  de-oxida- 
tiotn?  Or,  are  tliey  simple  bodies,  not 
metallic  in  their  own  uature,  but  ca- 
pable of  composing  a  metal  in  their 
de-oxyginated,  and  an  alkali  in  their 
oxygenated  state? 

Assuming  the  existence  of  hydrogen, 
in  the  ama^m  of  ammonium,  its  pre- 
s^ce  in  one  metallic  compound  evi- 
dently leads  to  the  suspicioo  of  its 
combination  in  others.  And  in  the 
electrical  powers  of  the  different  spe- 
cies of  matter,  there  are  circumstances 
that  extend  the  idea  to  combustible 
substances  in  general.  Oxygen  is  the 
only  body  which  can  be  supposed  ele- 
mentary, attracted  by  the  positive  sub- 
stance in  the  electrical  circuit ;  and  all 
compound  bodies,  the  nature  of  which 
is  known,  that  are  attracted  by  the  sur^ 
hce,  contain  a  considerable  proportion 
of  oxygen.  Hydrogen  is  the  only  mat- 
ter attracted  by  the  negative  sur&ce, 
which  can  be  considered  as  acting  the 
opposite  part  to  oxygen ;  *'  may  not 
then,"  s^s  the  Professor,  ««  the  dif- 
ferent inflammable  bodies  contabi  this 
as  a  common  element  ?*' 

.Should  future  experunents  prove  the 
truth  of  this  hypotoesis,  still  the  alka- 
lies, the  earths  and  the  metallic  oxides, 
will  belong  to  the  same  class  of  bodies. 
From  platina  to  potassium  there  is  a 
regular  order  of  gradation  as  to  their 
physical  and  chemical  properties,  and 
this  would  probably  extend  to  anuno- 
nium,  could  it  be  ootamed  in  the  fi\^ 
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fonn.  Ptatina  and  gold,  in  specific 
gravity,  degree  of  oxyd^ility,  aud 
other  qualities,  differ  more  from  ar- 
senic, iron,  aad  tin  than  these  last  do 
from  barium  and  strontium*  1  he  phe« 
nemoua  of  combustion  of  all  oxydable 
metals,  are  precisely  analogous.  Jo  the 
burning  in  air,,  potassium  torms  an 
alkali,  and  calcium  an  earth  ;  in  a 
inanoer  similar  to  that  in  which  os- 
mium forms  a  volatile  and  acrid  sub- 
stance by  absorption  of  oxygen,  dues 
the  amafgam  of  ammonium  produce 
the  volatile  alkali  ?  and,  if  we  suppose 
tike  ammonia  is  metallized,  by  being 
combined  with  hydrogen^  ai;d  freed 
from  water,  the  same  reasoning  will 
apply  to  the  other  metals,  with  this  dif- 
fereuce,  that  the  adherence  of  their 
phlogiston  of  hydrogen,  would  be  ex- 
actly in  the  inverse  ratio  of  their  at- 
tr^ctioQ  £or  ox^rgen.  In  platina  it 
would  be  combined  with  the  greatest 
enef^  ;  in  ammonium  with  the  least ; 
and  if  it  be  separable  from  any  of  the 
meta]fl>  without  the  aid  of  a  new  com- 
binadoi^  we  may  expect  that  this  re- 
sult will  be  afforded  by  the  most  vola- 
tile and  oxydable,  such  as  arsenic,  or 
othef  metals  off  the  fixed  alkalies,  sub- 
ipitled  to  intense  beat  under  electrical 
polarities,  and  having  the  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere  re;no\'ed. 

Mr.  Davy  concludes  by  hoping,  that 
the  new  l^t^  which  he  has  disco- 
vert, may  admit  of  many  applications, 
aud  explain  some  phenometia  in  nature. 
"  The  metals  of  the  earths,"  he  says, 
"  cannot  exist  at  the  surface  of  the 
globe ;  but  it  is  very  possible  that  they 
may  form;  a  part  of  the  i^t^rior'; 
and  such  an  assumption  wdu^  otl'er  a 
theory  for  the  phenomena  of  volcatioes, 
the  formation  of  lavas,  and  tiie  ellects 
and  excitements  of  subterraneous  heat; 
for  let  it  be  grafted  that  the  metaU  of 
the  earths  and  alkalies,  in  alloy  with 
common  metals,  exist  'v\  large  quan- 
tities beneath  tlie  surface  ;  then  their 
accidental  exposure  to  the  action  of 
the  air  and  water  must  prqduce  tli^ 
ed'ect  of  subterranean  fire,  and  a  pro- 
duct of  earthy  and  stony  matters  ana- 
logous to  lavas. 

"  The  luminous  appearance  of  those 
meteors*  connected  ¥^th  the  fall  of 
stones  is  one  of  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  these  wcpkrful  {Hienor 
oien^.    I'lus  effect  ui;^  be  accounted 


for,  by  supposing  that  the  substances 
which  fall,  come  into  our  atmosphere 
in  a  raeiallic  state,  and  that  the  earths 
of  which  they  principally  consist  arc 
the  results  of  combustion." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Royal  Society, 
Feb.  2,  a  most  curious  and  interestmg 
paper,  by  Mr.  Davy,  was  read,  giving 
an  account  of  various  experiments  on 
the  action  of  potassium  on  ammonia* 
from  which  it  appears,  t^t  a* consider- 
able quantity  of  nitrogen\wi  be  made 
to  disappear,  and  can  he  re^merated. 
VViien  it  disappears,  nothing  car^n^ 
tained  iii  its  place  but  oxygen,  and  h 
drogen ;  and  when  it  is  formed,  its  el 
meulary  matter  u  furnished  by  water. 


elc- 


rortke  Belfast  Monthly  Magaxine, 

IN  the  tale  of  "the  Cottagers  of 
Glenbumie,"  honourable  and  de- 
served notice  is  taken  of  David  Manson, 
who  so  long  and  so  suocessfully  filled 
the  respectable  situation  of  instructor 
of  youth  in  the  town  of  Belfast*  He 
may  be  considered  the  precursor  of 
Lancaster,  in  facilitating  the  modes  of 
instruction.  I  would  be  highly  gratified 
if  any  of  your  readers  would  furnish, 
through  your  Miscellany,  a  sketch  of 
his  life,  and  particularly  of  the  modes 
of  instructing  and  managing  youth, 
which  he  so  advantageously  practised. 

As  biography  may  be  made  so  very 
useful  in  convey! tig  lessons  both  to 
young  and  old,  [  wish  to  see  many  of 
your  pages  filled  with  interesting  ac- 
counts of  persons  emment  in  their  re- 
spective lines.  They  who  have  been 
n^sidents  in  your  town  or  province, 
have  peculiar  claipis  on  your  notice; 
the  memoirs  of  such  might  have  a  good 
et!'ect  in  stimulating  others  to  follow 
virtuous  examples.  K. 


For  thfi  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine, 

ON  THE  DECOMPOSITION  OF  TRB 
EARTHS. 

IN  arts  and  sciences  the  progress  of 
discovery  has  been  extremely  slow, 
some  of  these  have  arrived  early  at 
comparative  perfection,  while  others 
remitined  {or  ages  in  a  state  of  infancy, 
in  wived  in  the  darkest  obscurity,  or 
coniined  to  some  very  erreneoas  prin- 
ciples* It  is  curious  to  reflect, '  that 
though,  the  science^of^  cl^r^^g,^as 
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f)ot  altogether  unknownt  ^ugh  the 
chaitges  m  tke  properties  of  matter 
could  not  but  attract  ittei)tion»  ^e  find 
it  entirely  neglected  in  tlie  time  of 
tke  Romans,  at  a  period  when  their  lan- 
guage and  some  of  the  arts  bad  arrived 
>at  an  nmrimlled  state  of  elegance  and 
perfcctkni ;  io€,  if  we  except  some  ob- 
servations on  metallurgy,  few  traces 
of  thb  en^iging  science  can  be  seen  in 
their  works.  The  art  of  dying  had  in- 
deed made  so|^e  progress,  and  Pliny 
seems  to  b^i^tiainted  with  the  method 
of  majgipl^ass ;  it  does  not  seem  that 
1  even  to  alchemy,  which 
,  fomised  so  many  advantages,'  nor  b  it 
soontr  than  tlje  time  of  Constantiiie  the 
Great,  that  we  find  two  authoi]^,  Julius 
Maternus  Firmicius,  and  iEneas  Ga- 
zeus  writing  expressly  on  tliis  subje^ ; 
but  their  vvorks,  as  mij^lit  be  expected, 
ate  fuU  of  fanciful  projects  and  chime* 
rical  ideas.  The  ioctrine  of  the  ele- 
mentary bodies,  which  prevailed  for 
many  centuries,  is  most  completely 
overturned;  their  four  simples,  fire, 
vrater,  earth  and  air,  have  been  gra- 
dually converted  into  compounds, 
tlie  properties  of  which  are  now  nearly 
developed  by  sober  investigation  and 
philosophical  research. 

Fire,  the  first  element  of  the  ancients, 
is  composed  of  light  and  calori^  ;  air, 
of  azote  and  oxygen ;  water,  which  was 
also  thought  to  be  an  unchangeable 
ciement,  till  the  time  of  Van  Helmont, 
uas  about  tliirty-three  years  ago  proved 
to  be  formed  c*  oxygen  and  h  vdrogen, 
by  Macquer,  and  Sigoud  de  ia  Fond ; 
diid  five  years  afterwards  Watt  Caven- 
dish and  Lavoi>ier,  both  by  synthesis, 
and  analysis,  fuily  verified  tne  truth 
of  tlie  discovery. 

Earth,  in  tiie  acceptatioa  by  which 
it  was  distinguished  as  an  element,  Jg 
<  -^mprised  of  no  less  than  nine  difler- 
ent  substances,  commonly  called  earths; 
these  are,  / 

1.  Lime,  which  has  been  known  and 
used  in  medicine,  since'  the  earliest 
ages. 

V*  Magnesia,  discovered  about  a 
hundred  ^-ears  ago,  and  described  in 
succession  by  Yalentini,  Frederick 
Hotfmaii,  Dr.  Black,  Margratf,  Berg- 
inan  and  Butiiii. 

3*  Alumina,  which  was  long  known 
in  a  compound  state,  but  it^  properties 
were  not  ascertained  sooner  than  tl^ 


year  172f,  when  Geoflfry  Junior  show- 
ed that  it  coMtituted  a  part  of  clay ; 
it  was  afterwards  described  by  Mar- 
graff*,  Morveau,  Macquer,  fieigmao, 
bcheele  andSaussure. 

4.  Barytes,  discovered  by  Sdieele, 
m  1774. 

5.  Strontiaa,  first  analysed  m  1793, 
by  Dr.  Hope,  Klaproth,  and  Mr.  Kir- 
wan. 

6.  Yttria,  the  properties  of  thb  ctrtb 
were  demonstrated  about  twenty  years 
ago,  by  Geyer  and  Rintnan,  and  after- 
wards by  Gadolin,  Ekeberg,  Klaprotli 
and  Vauquelin. 

7.  Zirconia,  analysed  in  1789,  by 
Klaproth,  and  afterwards  by  Guytos 
Morveau  and  Vau<)ueUn. 

8.  Ghicma,  discovered  in  1798,  by 
Vauquehn,  and  described  afterwards  by 
Klaprutli  and  others. 

9.  Silica,  which  seems  to  have  been 
known  to  Pott,  Geof&y  and  fiesum^, 
but  not  described  ia  a  satisfactory  man- 
ner, till  analysed  by  Scheele,  Cartbeuaer 
aiKl  Bergnaan. 

These  nine  earths  and  the  two  fixed 
alkalies,  were,  till  very  lateljr  dasaed 
by  most  writers  among  the  simple  or 
elementary  bodies ;  it  was  reserved  few 
the  industrious  and  indefatigable  Davy 
to    decompose    and   demonstrate,    in 
the  plainest    manner,   by    means    of 
Galvanism,  that  the  parths  are  metallic 
oxides.    The  object  of  this  paper  hoviv 
ever  is  not  to  show  bow  these  curious 
researches    were   conducted  (as   that 
may  be  seen  in  the  elaborate  accounts 
of  the  author)  but  to  remind  the  reader, 
that  while  J^Ir.    Davy    is   deservedly 
extolled  with  enthusiasm,    while    his 
industry  and  assiduity  are  looked   up 
to  as  exemplary,  ana  uhile  a  porticNi 
of  success  crowns  his  exertions,  which 
seldom  fallstothelotof  any  iodiTidual, 
we  are  not  to  for^t  that  ^e    justly 
celebrated  Lavoisier,  with    his  usual 
sagacity,  had  concluded  from  several 
circumstances    that   the    earths    were 
metallic  oxides,  and  that  several  other 
philosophers  appear  to  have  been  quite 
cooiideiit  of  the  fiact.  We  even  find  that 
about  nineteen  years  ago,    som^  ex- 
periments were  made  m  the  laboratory 
of  the   Academy    of   the    Mines    at 
Chemmits,    in    lower    Hungary,     by 
Messrs.  Tondi  and  Ruprecht,  iu  which 
they  were  certain  of  having   decom* 
posed   lipie,   magnesia,    and   barj-tes 
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by  means  of  charcoal,  and  to  have 
f^ured  the  metallic  bases,  by  cau- 
sing their  oxygen  to  combine  with 
that  substance.*  An  account  of  these 
experiments  is  given  in  a  description 
of  the  cabinet  of  MadamoiseUe  Kaab 
of  Vienna,  by  Baron  Bom,  and  in  the 
third  and  fourlh  edition  of  Larobier's 
elements  of  chemistry  by  Mr.  Kerr, 
the  translator.  Baron  Born»  in  this  ac- 
count, remarks  that  he  expects  toon 
to  learn  that  the  siliceous  and  argil- 
laceous earths,  are  likwise  meUuHc 
oxides.  Mr.  Kerr  has  also  some  very  just 
and  curious  remarks,  on  this  subject, 
in  which  he  refers  hydrogen  and  azote^ 
carbon,  sulphur,  sukI  phosphorus,  to 
the  metallic  class. 

The  ibllowine  are  the  most  striking 
analogies  which  exist  between  the 
earths  and   metallic  oxides : 

1.  I'he  earths  may  be  reduced  to 
white  powders  which  form  coloured 
salts  with  acids. 

2.  They  are  precipitated  by  pruasiate 
of  potash  and  tincture  of  galls. 

3.  None  of  the  earths  are  combus- 
tible, and  of  course  none  of  them 
are  capable  of  combining  with  oxy- 
gen. 

4.  They  are  soluble  in  acidsf  without 
decomposing  either  water  or  the  acid, 
to  acquire  oxygen,  and  consequently 
without  effervescence;  so  are  all  me* 
tailtc  oxides,  for  no  pure  metal  is 
soluble  in  an  acid,  unless  it  either 
decompose  the  acid  or  water,  that 
it  may  be  converted  into  an  oxid, 
it  was  this  circumstance  that  induced 
the  great,  but  unfortunate  Lavoisier  to 
observe,  that,  •'  since  oxygen  is  the 
bond  of  union  between  acids  and 
metals,  so  it  b  between  earths  and 
acids,  and  that  the  earths  are  metallic 
oxides,  with  which  oxygen  has  a 
stronger  affinity,  than  with  carbon.** 

Now,  if  it  added  so  much  to  the 
g^lory  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,   to  have 


^In  these  experiments  they  must  have 
been  deceived;  for  though  charcoal  9% 
a  bigh  temperature,  has  such  an  affinity 
F^r  oxvgeii,  as  to  be  able  to  decompose 
■vster  and  most  metallic  oxides,  yet  it 
js  certain  that  the  earths  cannot  hede« 
r^ocnposed  by  its  means,  since  their 
f>3^e  has  a  greater  affinity  for  oxygen 
cHsan  charcoal  has  at  any  temperature 
m^   can  produce, 

-f-  Silica  eicceptedi  soluble  only  in  fluoric 


concluded  from  the  strong  refracting 
power  of  water,  that  it  contained  a 
combustible  body,  though  he  was  ig- 
norant  of  its  component  ports ;  and  if 
Vauquelin  was  led  to  the  true  analysis 
of  the  beryl,  by  the  intimation  he  re- 
ceived from  the  discerning  Huay,  who 
\concluded  from  mineral  ogical  conside- 
rations, that  it  was  formed  of  the  same 
ingredients  as  the  emerald,  though  he 
was  unable  to  decompose  it.  If  Huay 
was  deservedly  praiaedifor  this,  what 
share  is  due  to  those  whaSu>t  twenty 
years  since  were  almost  satbh^^ia^  the 
metallic  nature  of  the  earths, 
they  were  not  acquainted  with 
means  of  demonstrating  that  fact  by 
experiment?  Or,  in  analyzing  a  mineral* 
or  compound  of  any  kmd,  with  what 
ease  miffht  we  proceed,  if  previously 
informed  of  what  elements  it  consisted? 

Let  us  then,  in  congratulating  Mr. 
Davy  on  his  unexampl^  success,  im- 
oartially  reflect  on  what  w  as  effected 
by  those  who  went  before  him  ;  let  us 
weigh  the  distinct  merits  of  each,  and 
bestow  on  each  a  proportionate  share 
of  approbation. 
Reddere  cuique'sua^  est  <tqu%  honique 

hominis.  J.  M.  iS*. 

Belfast,  Mtttf  12,  1809. 


To  the  Editor  qf  the  Belfast  Magazing 

•lit, 

AS  there  are  some  expressions,  in 
the  Review  of  my  Introduction  to 
the  Irish  Language,  published  in  yout 
Magazine,  for  March  last,  which  tend 
directly  (though,  I  am  persuaded  im^ 
intentionally)  to  mislead  a  person  who 
b  not  a  judge  of  the  subject ;  I  re- 
c|uest,  and  expect  of  your  partiality,  the 
insertion  of  the  following  explanations. 
1  rest  my  pretensions  to  originality 
upon  the  conviction  that  at  least  nine 
tenths  of  my  work^  consist  of  mat- 
ter that  was  never  before  published. 
A  coincidence  with  other  writers,  in 
somethings,  must  appear,  even  wherfc 
there  was  nothing  borrowed. 

1  he  number  of  moods,  modes  or 
manners  of  expression,  is  not  great- 
er than  what  is  marked  out  by  maiM- 
fest  differences.  And  the  tenses  are 
simply,  past,  present,  and  future, 
with  the  addition  of  the  consuetudl- 
nal,  a  tense  of  the.jmost  expressive 
use  in  the  lri«h  language.  Nor  wrll 
it  appear  strange  that  the  insh  rcgu* 
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lar  verb,  which  und'-'rgoes  rhven  in- 
flexious,  besides  \.\\^  p^rs'  .\l  termi- 
nations should  be  conjugit-a  liroJgh 
fk\^  moods,  and  fr^ir  t* ;.  » .  ;  wtun 
it  is  considered  that  many  of  t;.e 
Idlest  grammarians,  ii.f]*  ct  the  i*  ng- 
lish  verb  throiigli  five  i:v  ^  1^,  ad 
sLv  tenses,  though  ii  mi'i"n;or-^  oniy 
three  variations.  T  hp  vrry  diiiernit 
fona  assumed  by  several  veih*^,  wlieu 
used  aftirtnatively,  negiM/r-ly,  nnd 
interrogativejjy,  suggestetl  tb.o  p-cpriPty 
of  e.-ihibitio^thena  at  iarce.  in.le^d 
copiousjw^^  has  b(v*n  niv  object 
tjutfrt^nout;  as  I  cor.irivd  it  nir.re 
Iiseful  to  publish  a  h.H)k  \^hl(•h  a 
roan  might  consult,  tivi;;  one  tfat  a 
child  might  get  by  lote.  I  believe 
the  scheme  of  In  h  verbs  exhibited 
at  paf,e3  02,  andbf',  :•  ni<  re  corxw\ 
and  complete  thnii  uny  th.i'f',  pub- 
lished before  on  ilio  v ime    utm-f  t. 

But  the  roost  .!:ia-:lir  sei:-c:ice  in 
the  review  is  U\c  toll  .Vihg.  /*  lie 
work  also  contains  some  familiar  d-a- 
logues  which  will  be  useful  to  the 
student,  and  a  transuUion  of  the  soncs 
of  Deardra,  from  ihe  death  of  the 
three  sons  of  Usna.  If  these  were 
intended  for  an  exercise  to  learners, 
they  are  too  loosely  translated." 

Whether  the  incorrect  punctuation 
here  be  intattionai  or  not,  I  cannot 
ilctenninc;  hut  it  certainly  implies 
that  the  translation  of  Jthe  dialogues, 
&c.  (comprising  84  pages,  on  a  va- 
riety of  subjects)  and  that  cf  the  three 
■  soogs  is  equally  free.  This  is  incor- 
rect. Tlie  fonner  are  translated  with 
gwat  closeness ;  the  latter  witli  that 
freedom  which  is  observed  in  the 
most  elegant  translations. 

The  standard  of  orthography,  which 
I  have  always  followed,  is  the  Irish 
Bible,  published  nearly  130  years  ago, 
by  bishop  Bedel.  When  a  better  shall 
be  invented,  I  shall  readily  adopt  it; 
in  the  mean  time,  it  is  sufficient  to 
observe  that  the  ancient  manuscripts 
afibrd  no  one  such  standard 

1  ain  sir,  yours  &c. 
Dundalk,  May  5, 1809.         W.  Neilsok. 

P.  S.  I  forbear  to  make  any  remarks 
upon  the  anonymous  grammar  re- 
cently published;  as  I  think  the  com- 
piler ot  one  grammar  not  the  most 
proper  person  to  review  the  similar 
work  of  another. 


ON  THE  COMPARATIVE  STRENGTH  OF 
BARILLA  AND  POTASH. 

J  AM  pleased  to  find  that  your 
'*'  Magazine  gives  an  acconnt  of  the 
yiK^w  discoveries  in  chemistry,  and 
thtjs  may  serve  as  a  literary  journal 
ot  the  progress  in  the  scieiKcs  and 
the  arts,  after  the  model  of  the  most 
respectable  British  Magazines — a  line 
hitiitTto  very  seldom  attempted  b 
Ireland,  but  in  which  I  trust  you 
will  persevere.  You  n^ust  frequeutlv 
borrow  from  brother  Joumaliste,  who 
live  nearer  to  tlic  sources  of  intel- 
lif^ence  ;  but  when  Yon  candidly  ac- 
knowledge your  obligations,  aU  t> 
<aT.  Practical  communications  oq 
subjects  delating  to  the  staple  manu- 
facture of  Ireland,  particularly  that 
part  of  it  so  closely  comiected  uith 
chemistry,  might  be  very  serviceable- 
To  contribute  my  share,  and  in  hopes 
of  drawing  forth  similar  contributions 
from  others,  I  send  an  account  of 
some  experime;nts  lately  made  at 
my  bleach- green  on  tiie  comparative 
of  barilla  and  potash  by  means  d 
the  alkaline  hydrometer,  graduated 
so,  that  0  stands  for  water  and  3| 
to  4  denotes  the  strength  used  foi 
the  ley  in  bleaching.  An  eaual  weight 
of  the  following  alkalies,  dissolved  ia 
•similar  quantities  of  water,  produccJ 
the  following  results: 

Barilla, 3J 

Montreal  Potash,    6| 

New  York  ditto.    6| 

Or   in  round    numbers    the   coi» 

parative  strength    of  those    materiali 

was  in  the  followmg  proportion,  and  cui 

sequent  value  in  bleaching  viz. 

Barilla,..,..,. 15 

Montreal   Potash,    526 

New  York  ditto.     25 

So  that  as    an  efficacious  materu 

in  bleaching,  barilla  does  not   appea 

to  be  worth  more  than  three  fitthso 

the  value  of  potash.  k 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  BERBTXC. 
Contbukdfromp,  945,  No.  iJL 

THE  herring  is  very  much  ex|>osej 
to  pursuit;  man  above  all  is  ii 
particular  foe,  not  only  along  tb 
coastSi  but  sometimes  even  ia  the  opd 
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tea,  as  is  the  case  witU  the  Dutch,  who 
fit  out  entire  fleets  to  seek  them  ia  the 
oceaii.  Tbc  whale  also,  particularly 
that  speeies  called  Nord-cmer,*  de- 
stroys them  by  thousands,  litis  clo- 
ture turns  itself  found  ^ith  such  rapi- 
dity, that  it  not  only  receives  a  large 
quantity  of  hefrings  into  its  moUtb, 
as  into  an  unmense  gulf,  but  causes  ab 
agitation  in  the  waters,  which  is  sensi- 
biV  felt  by  any  boats  in  its  vicinity. f 

Yhe  water-fowl  also,  and  in  parti* 
cular  the  herring-gull,^  pounce  by 
thousands  on  them  mm  the  air.  This 
bird  directs  the  fishermen  to  the  proper 
places  for  laying  their  nets.  When  it 
llies  high,  it  is  a  sign  that  the  herring 
is  near  the  bottom;  when  low,  it  shows 
that  the  herring  is  moving  near  the 
surface :  should  Uie  weather  be  Very  hot, 
the  fish  keeps  near  the  bottom,  where 
the  bird  can  neither  see  it,  not  point 
it  out,  and  the  fishing  is  then  generally 
bad. 

We  have  already  said  that  the 
Baltic  trout  (Salmo  Lavaretus)  foU 
lows  the  hertmg  to  eat  its  eggs,  and 
thus  is  an  obstacle  to  its  increase ;  the 
same  may  be  said  of  the  Saltnon  trout 
(Salmo  Tfutta.) 

Many  kinds  of  fish  in  the  ocean 
Are  foiuKl  to  be  very  numerous,  such 
as  the  smelt  (Salmo  Eperlanus)  the 
sole,  the  cod,§  the  Shad  (Clupea  Alo- 
sa)  and  the  sprat  ^Clupea  bprattus) 
but  none  so  much  as  the  herring. 

During  many  ages,  man  has  de- 
stroyed at  least  a  thousand  million 
annually ;  other  animals  devour  an 
equal  quantity  without  any  diminu- 
tion of  the  prodigious  numbers  of  this 
lish.    We  may  form  a  judgment  of  this 

^Baloena  Glacifttis* 

f  We  nt^y  judge  by  an  anecdote  re* 
lated  by  Horrtbow,  how  many  herrings 
ooe  of  these  fishes  can  swallow  at  once* 
Tb«  Icelanders  ouce  seiaed  a  whale  which 
having  approached  too  near  the  shorft  while 
it  was  in  parsait  of  hake  (Gadus  Aferluc*' 
tuuj  was  left  dry  on  the  bank,  they  found 
la  its  stomach  six  hundred  live  hake, 
besides  a  great  quantity  of  sprafsi  and 
some  water-fowl. 

I  Larus  ftisctts,  L. 

§  Schtioevelde,  calls  the  cod-fish  (Gadus 
t&crbua)  Kablauu.  And  Llns^  in  his 
*'  FauiM  Suecica"  calls  it  Cabblia.  Can 
Cabliao  be  the  same  ?  Trans. 

ftUJPAST  MAG.  HO.  X, 


qiuUitity  from  the  foUbwing  ^t:  ih 
the  siligle  parish  of  SVanoe,  in  Nbr* 
way,  such  a  number  of  herrings  wer^ 
caught  in  ^e  year,  as  filled  ^i^ty 
Jagts.  It  tequir^  an  hundted  tons 
to  load  ^  J^^»  ^^  ^^^  ton  cotilains  * 
1200  small  herritigs  of  the  North. 
Now  according  to  Potitoppidah,  an 
equal  quantity  are  stifled  \A  the  strait, 
on  account  of  their  numb(^ ;  We  may 
therefore  concltide  that  there  are  ia 
this  place  about  19^Oto»O00.  Accor* 
ding  to  the  same  auCS^r,  as  many  . 
herrings  may  be  caught  ni^^  single  t 
haul  of  the  net  as  would  fill  a^TtH^[red 
Jagt9,  that  b,  ten  thousand  tons.  FinflS  ■  ■  ^ 
ly,  M.  Fabticius  assures  us  that  by 
enclosing  an  arm  of  the  sea  with  a  net»  j 
many  thousand  tons  may  be  caught  In 
Norway,  as  the  herring  constitutes  the 
principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  in- 
habitants it  has  been  called  the  king  of 
fishes.  From  Berghen  alone  they  ex- 
port sevetal  hundred  cargoes  annually. 
In  1752,  when  the  fishery  was  by  nO 
means  abundant,  132,156  tons  were 
exported  from  this  city,  between  thtf 
months  of  January  and  October,  with* 
out  including  what  were  exported  to- 
wards the  tfnd  of  the  year.  If  we 
count  all  those  which  are  sent  from 
other  towns,  the  great  quantity  con- 
sumed in  the  country,  or  used  for 
bait,  we  may  calculate  that  in  thil 
country  alone  they  take  on  an  average 
annually,  the  quantity  of  396,468  tons^ 
and  supposing  each  ton  to  contain  1200 
fish,  mAes  their  number 415,739,600. 

The  Dutch  annually  send  a  thou- 
sand or  twelve  hundred  hoys  to  the 
herring  fishery.  Twenty- five  bsts  are 
generdly  supposed  to  be  the  cargo  ot 
a  hoy,  and  it  often  happens  that  many 
are  filled  a  second  time,  when  the  first 
cargoes  haVe  been  expeditiously  land- 
ed. Suppose  there  ate  but  a  thousand 
hoys,  and  allow  twenty-five  lasts  to 
each,  and  a  thousand  herrings  to  the 
ton,  each  last  contains  twelve  tons; 
whence  it  appears  that  the  Dutch  annu- 
ally catch  300,000,000  herrings.  Not 
fewer  are  caUglit  in  Scotlana  and  Ire- 
land; thirty  thousand  tons  are  annually 
sent  to  tYance,  trom  Clyde,  in  Scotland* 
and  forty  thousand  from  Yarmouth. 
Sometimes  the  take  of  fish  is  so  great 
in  this  place,  that  it  gives  employment 
to  eleven  hundred  ve8«u;l8,  which  coi^-* 
.tain  140,000,000  herrings :    if  to  tti5 
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t>e  a44^  those  td^n  on  the  coasts  of 
Englai^d,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland, 
Erabant  and  Flanders,  tlic  Quantity 
vill  be  immense.  In  1776",  dirferent 
towns  in  Ireland  sent  three  hundred 
and  twenty- seven  boats  to  tlje  heirintf 
^shery,  each  boat  on  an  avers^e  took 
100,000,  'making  in  all  32,700,0o0. 
The  French  save  about  60,000'  tons 
annually.  In  Chesepeake-bay  the  inun- 
'dations  throw  up  such  quantities  pn 
tiie  s)ioi;e  as  tof  occasion  fatal  coD>e- 
quences  froii^oe  putrefaction.  In  the 
nei^hbotjrl^i^Da  of  Gottenburgh  in 
hfweclew^they  are  also  taken  in  large 

ties,  and  200,000  tons  arc  savt-d 

annually:  besides  this  400,0Qk)  toit^ 
are  used  annually  for  extras  ting  the  o\\. 
In  1780,  from  twenty- five  to  twenty- 
se\en  thousand  tons  of  oil  were  ex- 
ported; but  in  1781,  not  m  ^re  tliau 
twenty- two  thousand.  In  addition  to 
this  must  be  reckoned  iifty  thousand 
tons  of  fresh  herrings  eitlker  consumed 
in  tlie  country  or  sent  to  Denmark. 
Is'ow  reckoning  the  ton  at  1,^00  her- 
rings, upwards  of  720,000,000  fish 
are  annually  destroyed  in  this  smaU 
disirict. 

Lapland  is  also  supplied  with  this 
fi>h.  According  to  the  account  of 
Ybbrarvd,  and  Kra^hennennikow,  they 
may  be  ali>o  found  in  Considerable, 
numbers  in  Kamiskaika,  where  four 
tons  are  often  caught  at  one  draught. 
We  inus»t  also  take  into  consideration 
thoae  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic. — 
H'he  inhabitants  of  llolstein,  Meck- 
lenbur&h  and  Swedish  Pomerania 
also  take  them  in  great  numbers  e- 
very  year  ;  of  these  some  are  salted* 
others  smoked  and  sent  put  of  the 
country,  without  reckoning  such  as 
are  consumed  in  Xivonia  and  the 
other  connlries  6n  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic. 

Wit  nets  and  boats  used  in  the 
herring  lishery,  are  of  different  sizes. 
Those  employed  by  sailors  near  the 
coasts,  are  smaller  than  what  are  used 
in  the  open  sea.  'ihc  Dutch  hoys 
are  generally  from  forty-eight  to  six- 
ty tojis  burden  ;  some  however  are 
rroiu  eight)  to  a  hundred,  the  largest 
of  which  contain  sixty  lasts.  Three 
or  four  jagis  aie  required  for  each 
hoy,  to  supply  them  with  provisions, 
yiid  to  rtceive  tiie'  herrings  caught 
Uk  the  three  iiil«t  months,  and  to  con* 


yzs  them  as  ezpejitiQusly  as  pot- 
si  ble  \o  the  nearest  ports.  According 
to  a  decree  of  the  magistrates,  the 
Dutch  nets  <Hight  t^  be  tive  or 
six  huu^T^d  fathoms  in  length,  and 
to  consist  of  fifty  or  sixty  parts.  At 
present  they  are  made  of  a  kind  of 
cQarse  ^ersiafi  silk>  of  a  texture  so 
durable,  that  a  net  of  this  kind  lasts 
.three  yean,  while  one  of"  hen|D  serves 
,but  for  one.  They  are  blackened 
by  th^  smoke  of  chips,  that  the  bright- 
ness of  their  colour  may  not  alarm 
the  fish.  On  tlie  upper  side  they  a^ 
kept  aAoat  by  casl^,  and  stones  ^ 
^ened  on  tlie  otlter  edg<^  force  it  to 
sin^  i  he  nets  are  cast  at  nisht  be- 
cause the  fishery,  of  herriugp  like  th^ 
of  most  other  species  is  Uien  most 
successful.  Herrings  are  also  apt  to 
be  attracted  by  the  light;,  for  tbi^ 
reason  lanthorns  arc  suspended  to 
the  hoys  in  order  to  entice  theni  to 
the  nets,  which  are  sometimes  so 
full  that  a  single  one  b  c/t^en 
found  to  contain  from  ten  tp  eleven 
labts.  'i  his  &h  also  take«  the  Ixut. 
Mr.  Low  assures  us  that  be  has  caugbt 
inaiiy  thousand  with  a  troiH  Ay.  1  he 
Tishennen  often  make  use  of  the  hook 
to  discover  the  pUce  where  the  fish 
may  be  found  ;  tliey  throw  out  a  line, 
and  when  they  catch  a  herring  they 
think  the  situation  favourable. 

^I'his  fish  is  salted  in  two  different 
ways  ;  owt  of  which  makes  what  is 
called  the  white  herring,  the  other 
the  sipoked  herring.  The  former  is 
prepared  in  the  foUowing  manner. — 
As  soon  as  the  fish  is  taken  out  of  the 
water,  the  throat  is  cut  and  the  entnuls 
taken  out :  it  is  then  put  into  a  brine  so 
thick  that  a  herring  will  float  on  its  sur- 
face. At  the  end  of  sixteen  or  eighteen 
hours  they  are  taken  out  and  put 
into  the  ton,  for  the  quantity  is  so 
great  that  it  does  not  allow  of  their 
D'^iiig  embowelled  immediately  in  the 
ship  as  should  be  done.  But  as  this 
is  iwt  suliicient  to  secure  theia  from 
putrefaction,  they  are  spread  out  on 
benches  as  soon  as  they  are  brought 
to  la|id  and  again  sprinkled  with  salt. 
Five  pounds  of  Spanish  salt,  together 
with  fresh  brme  is  employed  for 
each.  ton.  In  Holland,  the  brine  is 
made  under  the  eye  of  the  govern- 
ment. Accordine  to  the  laws  of  this 
country  the  goou  and  bad  are  bar- 
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relied  tip  sqMrately,  and  their  cbfn- 
parative  value  marked  bv  a  brand  on 
the  cask.  '1  aey  also  take  care  that 
the  casks  be  made  of  oak,  and  to 
join  (he  pieces  closely,  lest  the  brine' 
should  wa^e  and  the  herrings  spoil. 
In  the  other  method  of  savii]^  tliem 
the  herrings  remain  longer  in  the 
brine,  that  is  for  twenty* four  hours 
It  least  Ayhen  taken  out,  they  are 
strung  op  by  the  beads  on  small 
irooden  skewers,  and  hung  up  in 
chimnies  made  for  tlie  purpose, 
called  roussables:  beneath  this  is 
placed  a  small  wood  fire  so  arranged 
as  to  produce  little  lirat  and  much 
smoke.  They  remain  in  the  stove 
until  they  are  sufficiently  browned 
and  smoked^,  which  generally  is  the 
case  in  twenty  four  hours;  they  are 
then  put  into  casks  or  laid  in  straw. 
The  largest  herrings  are  generally 
cbosen  for  this  purpose,  and  the 
Dutch  smoked  herrings  are  prefi?rred  to 
ill  others.*  In  Sweden  alud  Norway 
hey  are  prepared  in  a  different 
nanner;  les-s  salt  is  used,  and  they 
ne  laid  in  casks  either  perforated 
IT  entirely  open.  The  Irish  dry 
heir  herrings  on  the  rocks,  and  the 
jreenlanders  in  the  air. 

Salt  herring  when  eaten  In  small 
[tiantities  is  not  injurious  to  the 
lealth,  on  the  contrary  it  is  peculiarly 
erviceable  to  such  as  have  lost  their 
ppetite  through  a  weakness  of  the 
tomach;  but  it  has  a  different  ef- 
ect  on  those  who  have  an  abscess 
>n  the  lungs,  or  in  any  other  part  of 
hebody,  either  internal  or  external, 
>*•  even  on  those  who  are  of  a 
corbutic  habit. 

'ihe  herring  can  be  remoVed  from 
tie  ptrt  of  the  sea  to  another  as  has 
•€€0  practised  with  success  in  Sweden. 
i^ev  can  also  be  multiplied  b^-  means 
^  their  eggs,  as  may  be  seen  by  the 
allowing  passage  extracted  from  the 

*The  common  suffrage  of  all  nations 
onfirros  it  that  the  Dutch  herrings  Are 
b<'  best.  No  other  cause  can  be  as- 
ipned  for  this  generfll  preferei^ce  than 
he  scrupulous  adherence  to  the  reguUi* 
ions  and  pruvisipps  just  mentioned,  it 
•emg  by  nu  luf^ans  true  that  ttie  art 
f  caring,  malting,  and  packing  l^errings 
>  couQned  to  the  Dutch  alon^. 

TiUocA  Phii,  J^ag,  xrlp,  47. 


tfavclb  of  Peteir  Kalms^     Ai  the  pat* 
sage  agrees  so  well  with  my  subject,  • 
I  shall  quote  it  all  together. 

"  Mr.  Franklin  told  me    the  fol-* 
lowing  fact :    in  the  part  of  New  £ng>- 
laod     wher^    bis  fetlier    lived,    two 
rivers  discharge  themselves    into  the 
sea,    in   one  of   which  a   prodigious 
quantity  of  herrings  ^»ere  caught,  while 
none  could    be  found    in    the   other^ 
though  the  mouths  of  both  uere  c6fi. 
tiguous.     it  had  been  remarked  that 
the  herrings  went  up  ev«rv  spring  to 
the  same  river,   in  order  ll^wy  their 
eggs.     M.  Franklin,  who  lived  h'Kw^n 
the  two  rivers,    thought  it  might  We 
possible  to  make  the  herrings  go  up  the 
other  river  also.     For  this  purpose  he^ 
took  the  nets  to  which  the  tish  had ' 
fastened  their  eggs,  and  laiJ  them  in  a 
the  other  river,  where  they  wwe  hatched. 
The  experiment  sy  vceeded,  and  every  • 
year  after  herrings  were  caught  in"  this 
river.    However  this  may  be,  it  serves 
to  show  that  fish  like  to  return  to  the 
places  where  they  were  bom,  and  where 
they  have  entered  the  first  time  they  • 
quitted  the  main  ocean^   in  order   to 
spawn  in  the  place  to  which  they  have 
bieen  accustomed." 

'Ilie  cavity  of  the  belly  in  the  her- 
ring is  long,  the  melt  and  ovary 
are  double.  The  latter  Weighed  s^ven 
drams  in  a  middle  sized  herring,  and 
contained  68,656  eggs,  which  were 
white,  and  very  small.  But  as  Harmer ■ 
found  but  10,000  in  one  herring,  it  is 
probable  that  the  fish  which  he  inspect- 
ed had  been  caught  at  the  spawning 
time,  and  had  discharged  part  of  its 
eggs.  The  air- vesicle  is  sitnple,  and 
terminates  in  a  point  at  each  end.  1  he 
Stomach  consists  of  a  thin  skin;  the 
internal  canal  is  strait,  short,  and 
encompassed  with  twelve  appendices. 
'I'here  are  thirty-five  ribs  on  each 
side,  and  fifty-sU  vertebrse  in  the 
dorsal  spine. 

This  lish,  when  it  comes  from  the 
Northern  Ocean,  is  called 
HeeriTtg,  Hering,  in  Germany. 
Strohmin^f  yrlien  it  comes  &om  the 
Baltic. 
Buckling,  when  it  is  smoked. 
Strohmling,  Strimmales,  Silk,  Kotm, 
and  Ktnge,  in  Livonia, 

SiU,  iiTSwcdcn,  when  it  is  of  a  large 
size. 
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fitroviM^f  or  Stromlitig,  when  it  i» 
fipall. 

sad,   ^dk'tildt    avui  Grabeen-nld, 
)n  Denmark,  wl^en  it  is  large,  Stromling 
when  it  ib  snif^ll. 
Straafe-nld,  and  GaatCfSild^  in  Norway* 

Kapiselikan,  in  Qreeiiland. 

i^tticAul^A,  in  K^mskatka, 

Jfiaring,  iq  Holland* 

Herring,  in  England- 

iiarengt  i^  France, 

2\>  6e  continiteA 

fbr  tf^  BfV^  Monthly  Afagatine. 

THE  EXCVRSION....A  DIAI.OGUC. 

T^  4"RS.  E.  You  say  there  was  some. 
l.Vx  thing  wanting  to  complete  the 
&ppiness  which  yqu  hoped  to  enjoy 
{nyour  excursion  yesterday. 

Afar^f.  Yes  Ma'am,  and  without 
that  something  I  would'have  preferred 
ftaying  at  homp. 

Jl/rt.  £.  Pray  w^re  you?  poipp^- 
nions  disagreeable  ? 

Mary*  I^o»  1  could  not  £nd  fault 
with  them,  they  were  yery  obliging, 

Mrs.  E.  Was  your  copvey^ce  iu- 
ponvenient  ^ 

Mary.  Our  carriage  was  completely 
calculated  not  only  tor  ease,  but  that 
we  might  behold  all  the  surround i|ig 
^jeauties. 

Mrs,  E.  Were  you  uncopifortable 
^t  haviug  k*ft  home,  or  what  w9s  the 
cause  ot  your  dissatisfaction  ? 

Mary-    Having  left  every  thing  re* 

flated  at  home,  and  in  good  hands, 
set  out  without  ai>y  anxiety,  and 
was  rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  be- 
holding a  country  famous  for  its  beau- 
ty ;  and  the  idea  of  travelling  with 
my  old  school-fellows,  was  ^n  addi- 
tional pleasure,  As  soon  ^  we  were 
in  sight  of  a  small  portion  of  th^ 
beautiful  scenery  which  was  new  ^.o 
xne,  I  admired  aloyd  eve^y  thing 
which  struck  me ;  my  companions 
answered  "it  was  very  pretty,"  apd 
continued  the  discourse  which  they 
had  just  commenced  ab«iut  the  con- 
vfinicncp  of  h^ts  and  habits  for  tra- 
velling. I  was  a  little  disappointed, 
but  as  we  advanced  farther  into  tliat 
enchanting  co.untry,  so  ^mply  enricii- 
ed  with  variety  of  scenery ,  both  fer- 
tile and  wildly  sublime,  I  thought 
surety  their  admiration  would  be  call- 
^4  (oi^thf  but  what  was  my  astoui^- 


ment  and  mortification  that  th^  stilt 
continued  their  trivial  conversatioo. 
and  seemed  to  grow  tired  of  my  re^ 
marks,  not  even  granting  me  the  two 
words  "  very  pretty."  1  then  endea- 
voured to  be  silent  and  to  enjoy  my 
teh  without  their  assistance «  but  I 
found  \t  ws^  inipossible  to  have  com- 
plete happiness  without  participation. 
Sometimes  I  incommoded  my  friends 
!?y  turning  round  to  look  ^  every" 
side.  Altnost  at  the  end  of  our  drive 
we  descended  into  a  deep  glen,  the 
solemnity  and  srandeur  of  which  en- 
raptured roe.  I  considered  what  en- 
joyment I  should  have  it  I  was  there 
alone,  and  at  liberty  to  walk  slow, 
and  to  climb  up  the  sides,  from  the 
top  qf  which  1  ^as  sure  there. were 
lovely  prrospects ;  I  also  considered 
that  1  D^iffht  probably  never  be  there 
again,  and  was  extremely  mortified 
tp  be  driving  through  it,  as  tf  it 
were  the  mo^t  uninteresting  place  hi 
the  world ;  but  as  we  professed  to  be 
op  a  party  of  pleasure,  1  requested 
to  be  let  down  to  walk  there  until 
they  returned;  they  were  very  un- 
willing,  but  said  if  1  ^hosc  to  be  so 
odd  1  might  do  as  I  nleased :  accord- 
ingly I  got  out,  and  never  did  I 
behold  any  thing  to  equal  the  bean- 
ties  around  me.  But  there  was  some* 
thing  wanting  ;  my  heart  was  over- 
ilowmg  with  rapturous  delight,  but 
*theDC  was  no  one  to  participate  with 
me.  But  to  be  alone  was  much  bet- 
ter than  tp  be  listening'  to  conver- 
sation which  so  disagreed  with  my 
feelings.  My  coippanions  returned 
and  took  me  up.  1  yms  silent  most 
of  the  remainder  of  the  journey,  al- 
tljough  I  strove  to  enter  into  their 
discou^e,  but  I  found  it  impossible: 
now  you  (enow  the  whole  cause  of  my 
dissatisfaction. 

Airs.  £,  I  perfectly  understand  aQ 
tt^e  sensations  of  pain  and  pleasure, 
you  have  related.  You  are  very 
young  ;  you  feel  your  heart  glowing 
with  admiration  of  nature ;  your  na- 
tural warmth  and  sociability  of  dis- 
position causes  ycu  to  wish  for  par- 
ticipation, an4  your  inexperience 
causes  you  to  be  disappointed  and 
iTiortiiied  when  you  meet  with  c<m- 
tfarv  cl^racters ;  but  wait  a  little 
while,  andysu  will  find  your  passions 
wiU  becooie  cooler,  ana  'experioice 
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vrUl  cause  yoa  not  to  rqsect  to  meet 
with  persons  of  simiUir  dispositions; 
yet  you  will  retain  a  i^mperate  and 
sweet  admiration  of  nature,  and  when 
chance  leads  you  to  mix  with  characters 
to  your  taste,  you  will  alte  feel  a  tem- 
perate but  lasting  pleasure^Do  not 


despise  moderatioQ'--po  not  confound 
it  with  stupidity  ;  they  inspke  their 
votaries  with  .far  different  sensations  i 
but  your  own  good  sense  assisted  by 
experience  will  be  of  more  use  to 
you  th&n  any  thing  1  can  say. 

EutK 
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ItFE  OF  THE  EARL  OP  MACARTNEY. 
Continued  from  p.  985,  No.  IX, 

ABOUT  this  time  the  Court  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  East  India  Company 
were  looking  out  for  a  proper  person 
to  fill  the  Presidency  ot  Madras, 
llie  enormous  abuses  which  had  been 
committed  by  a  succession  of  weak  or 
wicked  governors,  who  had  attained 
this  station,  through  no  merit  of  their 
own,  but  merely  by  the  routine  of 
service,  loudly  called  for  reformation, 
and  it  was  evident  to  every  man  of 
sense  and  honesty,  that  in  order  to  re- 
store the  reputation  of  the  adniinstra. 
tion,  and  establish  the  affairs  of  the 
company  on  a  firm  basis,  the  choice 
must  fall  on  a  man  of  known  capacity, 
integrity  and  firmness.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  great  difficulties  that  appeared, 
tnaiiy  candidates  presented  themselves. 
The'rhoice  at  length,  after  some  op- 
position, fell  upon  Lord  Macartney ; 
so  universal  was  the  prepossession  in 
his  favour,  both  among  the  directors 
and  proprietors,  that  he  was  appointed 
without  the  usual  forms  of  a  ballot. 

Immediately  after  receiving  his  ap- 
pointment, he  set  out  to  take  posses- 
sion of  his  charge,  and  at  the  beginning 
of  June,  1781,  arrived  at  Madras.  On 
inquiring  into  the  general  state  of  affairs 
he  found  them  stilF  worse  than  they  had 
been  represented.  A  war  had  been 
declared  against  the  Enghsh  by  l^yder 
Jill,  who  had  followed  up  this  decla- 
ration, bv  an  invasion  of  the  Camatic. 
At  the  h*ad  of  an  army  of  100,000 
cavalry,  he  over-ran  the  Carnuiic, 
spreading  desolation  on  every  side,  and 
^ratifying  his  hatred  of  the  English; 
by  the  indiscriminate  slaughter  of  every 
ime  subjected  to  their  dominion.  'ih(» 
coxiDtry  was  depopulated,  lliose  who 
f^caped  the  sword,  tied  to  the  seat  of 
government  for  shelter  and  supnorL 
'The  city  of   Madras,  surrouudca  on 


every  side  by  large  detachments  of 
the  marauding  Indians,  who  daily 
approacl^ed  to  the  very  gates,  was 
forced  to  depend  on  the  precarious 
subsistence  procured  by  sea.  The 
multitudes  which  Hocked  in>  increased 
the  pressure  of  public  calamity.  I'he 
British  government,  which,  cither 
through  contempt  or  ignorance,  had 
ne^ected  to  make  the  proper  prepar 
rations,  wasted  the  tim^  that  should 
have  been  employed  in  opposing  the 
enemy,  in  useless  recrimination.  The 
i^rmy  was  badly  paid ;  the  native  troops 
deserted  in  numbers  to  the  enemy ^ 
Those  which  remained  were  disabled, 
through  want  of  cavalry  and  militarv 
stores,,  from  taking  the  field.  Ana 
the  only  two  allies  to  whom  the  Kng- 
lish  could  look  for  relief,  the  Nabob 
of  Arcot,  and  the  Rajah  of  Tanjore 
sent  in  supplies  sparingly  and  with  re- 
luctance. I'o  complete  all,  a  war  whic^ 
broke  out  between  England  4nd  the 
United  Provinces  added  a  formidable 
enemy  to  the  number  against  which  the 
l$ritish  Governmetit  in  India  had  %^ 
contend. 

At  this  crisis  Lord  Macartney  as- 
sumed the  reins.  By  employing  slU 
his  influence,  both  public  and  privatet 
he  collected  means  sufficient  to  satis- 
fy the  troops  for  the  present,  and 
inspire  tht*m  with  better  hopes  fof 
the  future,  and  immediately  lakinff 
advantage  of  th^  spirit  thus  raised,  leq 
.them  out,  and  gained  several  impor- 
taut  advs^ntag«sover  the  enemy.  At 
the  same  time  consciou*  of  the  dif« 
ficulties  iagainst  which  he  had  to  struff^ 
gle  he  mad<^  proposes  to  Hyder  An 
tor  a  pacification.  I  he  reply  of  thii 
chieftain  sho^s  that  the  conduct  of 
the  English  in  §iroilar  cases  had  been 
such  as  to  render  their,  fidelity  n^ 
keepine  the  engagements  entereci  into 
with  the  native  powers  rorre  than, 
doubtful.     '^The  governors  and  sir** 
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flare,"  says  \\t,  "who  eftterinto  treaties, 
aftter  one  or  two  years  return  to  Eu- 
rope, and  their  acts  and  deeds  become 
of  no  effect.  Prior  to yoar  coming,  uhen 
the  governor  and  council   of  Madras 
had  departed  from  their  treaty  ot  al- 
liance and    friendship,  I  sent  my  a- 
gent  to  confer  with  tliem,  and  to  ask 
tne  reason  of  such  breach  of  faith; 
the  answer  given  was,  that  they  who 
had  n)ade  these  conditions  were  gone 
to  Europe.**     This   conduct    was  at- 
tended by  such  consequences  as  might 
have     l)e(^n    expected.       H}der  AH 
preferred  entering    into  a'  close    alli- 
ance with  tiie  French  and  Dutch  in 
Ac  hope  that  their  united  arms  would 
be  able    to   exterminate   the  British 
pojj^cr  In  Jndia. 

.  This  i^  not  the  proper  place  to 
^ter  into  the  details  of  a  campaign 
IP  the  operations  of  which  tlie  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  did  not  take  an 
active  part,  though  he  may  be  justly 
stiled  the  main-spring,  the  vital  prin- 
<^ple,  as  it  was  by  his  superintendence 
that  the  officers  commanding  were  a- 
bte  to  gain  such  signal  advantages  a« 
retrieved  the  affairs  of  the  English, 
vid  gave  them  reason  to  hc^pe  for 
more  solid  success  in  future ;  yet 
the  following  summary  of  events 
proves  that  the  company  were  not 
ijjistaken  in  their  opinion  of  the  per- 
son in  whom  they  reposed  so  great 
\  trust. 

Jn  the  first  six  months  of  his  ad- 
tui,nistration  tlie  main  army,  effectually 
as.>isted  by  the  exertions  of  the 
presidency,  without  which  it  could 
r»vt  possibly  have  kept  the  field 
from  the  total  want  of  pay  and  pro- 
lusions, was  enabled  to  bring  the 
enemy  to  two  decisive  actions  and 
to  gam  the  two  important  victories 
at  Portonovo  and  Conjeveram.  By 
well  planned  enterprises  and  by  de- 
t^liments  from  the  garrison  of  Madras 
was  etfected  the  ciipture  and  de&truc- 
|tion  of  the  Dutch  settlements  of  bfadras, 
Pulicat,  Mad^poUam,  Policat,  Bimli- 
pf)^m,  and  Negapatam»  thereby  dis- 
solving the  connection  that  had  been 
liirmed  between  this  power  and  Hy- 
der  Ali,  annihilating  its  influence  on 
tlj^  Coron^andel  coast,  and  driving 
the  enemy  out  of  the  Tanjore  coun- 
try- ;  and  theiie  successes  were  crowned 
^j  the  assignment  made  by  thf  naboi) 


of  Arcot  to  Lord  Macartney,  for  the 
use  of  the  company,  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Camatic;  thus  taking  them  out 
of  the  hands  of  the  rapacious  Ma- 
homedan  agents  of  the  nabob,  who 
employed  their  power  to  oppress  the 
natives  and  enrich  themselves,  ar.d 
lodging  them  in  hands  through  which 
they  could  be  applied  to  the  service 
of  the  company. 

In  the  following  year  Lord  Macart- 
ney had  new  ditficulttes  to    conteod 
against     His  active  interference  in  all 
departments  of  the  administration,  both 
civil  and    military,     had  excited  the 
jealousy  of  tlie  commanders  both  by 
sea  and  land.    Sir  Eyre  Coote,  a  gene- 
ral of  ability  and  experience,    lindinc 
that  he  could  not  exert  the  uolimited 
controul  over  all  military  arrangements, 
which  he* had  been  accustomed  to  ex- 
ercise,   permitted  his  private  feelings 
to  prevail  over  his  public  duty,    and 
after  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  raise  the 
military    department    to  an  indepen- 
dence on  the  civil,    during  which  be 
threw  many  obstacles  in  the  nay  of 
the  presidency,    which   retarded    the 
progress  of  success,   he  retired  to  Beo- 
e^il,    under  the   excuse  of   ill-health, 
'i  he  admiral  ako.  Sir  Edward  tiugbes, 
after  having  successfully  opposea  and 
baffled  at  sea  his  active  and  persever-  j 
ing  antagonist   SuftVein,    towards   the 
close  of  the  year,  formed  the  resolu- 
tion of    going  round  tlie  penmsula  to  : 
Bombay  to'  refit,  and  notwithstanding  | 
the  urgent  remonstrances  of  the  goreni- 
ment  of  Madras,    which  foresaw  that  j 
the  preservation  of   that  part  of  the  I 
British  dominion  depended  principaUj 
on  its  naval  superiority,    he  adhered 
to  this  detepmination/     'I  he    conse- 
ouence  would  have  been  fatal,  had  ihe 
French  admhral  taken  advantage  of  his 
departure,    and  blocked  up  the  har- 
bour;   but  as  he  had    heard  of  the 
arrival  of  another  English  squadron  in 
these  seas,  he  was  afiaid  to  expose  bis 
shattered  fleet  to  new  assaults,  and  left  j 
ihe  seitleraeut  unmolested. 

The  death  of  Hyder  Ali,  which  oc- 
curred at  the  end  of  this  year,  afforded 
a  prospect  of  a  favourable  change. 
But  this  was  soor^  clouded.  His  sod, 
TippooSaheb,  who  succeeded  him,  m- 
herited  ali  his  father's  animosity,  and 
seemed  to  possess  superior  means  of 
giving  it  eucacy.     With  the  money 
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«lnch  be  Ibond  in  the  treasury*  he 
paid  off  the  soldier*!  arrears ;  he  abo- 
lished ihe  duties  on  provi^tons  sold  In 
the  camp,  and  adoprfed  a  system  of 
iodulgence  to  tlie  troops,  directly  o{v- 
posite  to  the  severe  policy  of  his  father. 
Thus  by  some  well-timed  popular  acts* 
and  the  hopes  which  a  new  reign  gene- 
nliyiuspiresy  as  well  as  by  the  adoption 
of  European  disciplioe,  be  threatened 
to  become  a  more  formidable  opuoocnt 
Co  the  British  power  than  ever  Hyder 
Aliwas.* 

After  the  departure  of  Sir  Eyre 
Coote»  the  command  devolved  on  Ge* 
Acral  Stewart,  lliis  o^cer  seems  to 
have  assumed  the  ideas  of  his  prede- 
ceisor  along  with  bis  rank,  and  to 
have  employed  his  thoughts  much 
nM)re  ia  counteracting  the  views  of 
the  presidentf  than  those  of  the  com* 
inoD  enemy.  He  employed  every 
iBireBtaon  to    protract   his    departure 

III     ■     II  iPSfSBSsat      .  ,      I.I      .         I  twM 

*  Hyder  Ali,  a  f«w  days  t^ore  bis 
le«tb  is  said  to  hmve  sent,  for  his  two 
)rincipAl  Oewaos,  and  dictated  to  them 
he  folioving  letter  to  be  delivered  to 
rippoo  Saheb.  "  I  marched  out  of  my 
Gantry  to  attack  aud  drive  the  Eng1i«ib 
ui  of  their  possessions  in  tjie  Carnatic»  in 
hicb  attempt  I  have  expended  a  great 
reaaure.  i  invited  tbe  French,  6iit  since 
leir  •rri?al  have  never  received  any 
itistaflce  from  them ;  however,  should  f 
icoTfsr,  I  tbiuk  i  should  be  able  to  finish 
bat  I  have  be^up.  I  have  raised  my9elf 
the  Nabobsbip  of  Seringapatam,  estab* 
ihed  a  great  name,  and  conquered 
any  countries.  I  therefore  desire  you 
ill  not  bring  disgrace  on  my  name.  You 
II  make  peace  with  the  English,  aiul  ve- 
ra writh  your  army  to  Sen nj^apalam,  and 
Ubiisb  your&elf  in  the  goiernmeut.  I 
ink  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  put  upon 
y  assistance  from  the  French;  but 
Mild  their  s^hips  arrive  iu  a  mouth  or 
ty.five  day«,  you  may  joia  them.  Hut 
igh  all  matters  well :  do  uotbing  rashly, 
i  consider  whether  or  not  you  can 
ect  my  plans.  Whan  you  make  peace, 
e  large  bribes  to  the  English  officers, 
i  procure  the  fort  and  district  of  Poodi- 
aby  belonging  to  the  Trichenopoly 
latry,  aod  the  bill  and  district  of  Uali* 
ly  belonging  to  the  Vellore  country. 
n  must  bare  it  stipulated  in  tbe  treaty 
b  tbe  English,  that  tliey  are  to  grant 
I  asaicftance  whenever  yon  requite  it. 
a  will  also  take  possession  of  the  forts 
Mabee,  and  ddivisr  them  over  t»  th« 
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from  Madras^  whence  he  was  ordertd 
to  proceed  to  attack  Cuddalore ;  M^ 
when  at  last  he  did  set  out,  bie 
coutrlved  to  prolong  a  march  of  100 
luilt^,  ,the  distance  between  the  two 
places,  from  the  Slst  of  Apnl  lo 
the  beginuing  of  June.  Nor  did  bis 
conduct  change  oo  his  arrival  before 
tite  fortress.  1  hrough  a  •  defect,  in  tbe 
mode  of  communicating  orders  to 
the  several  parts  of  ttte  army,  tlie 
three  columns  formed  for  the  aitack, 
on  whose  simultaneous  eil'ort  much 
of  the  success  depended,  advanced 
singly  and  unsupported,  lite  town 
indeed  was  taken,  but  k  cost  the 
lives  of  60  British  oibcers  and  nearly 
1000  men,  a  loss  severely  iek  in  aa 
Europeaa  army,  in  iudui.  On  ti^ 
general's  return.  Lord  Macartney  found 
It  necessary  to  take  a  decided  step 
for  the  preservation  of  the  settlement, 
:md  accordingly  declared  him  dis- 
qualified for  assisting  the  pub%: 
service  either  io  the  cabinet  or  the 
^Id  in  future,  aud  dismissed  him 
from  tlie  compaoy*s  employ.  Tlits 
exertion  of  authority  involved  Lord 
JMacartney  in  a  duel  on  his  return 
to  England,  in  which  he  received  4 
wound.  Nor  was  it  attended  at  tiie 
tune  with  the  immediate  good  eli'ect* 
expected  from  it  'Ihe  spirit  of 
discontent,  joined  to  tlie  ide^  of  the 
jndepeiKience  of  tiie  military  to  tbe 
civil  ei>tablishmeiit,  had  insmuated 
itself  so  liar,  tijat  major  genei-ai  Bur- 
goyne,  the  next  in  rank,  declined 
accepting  the  command,  and  the 
president  found  it  necessary,  rather 
tlian  relinquish  his  claims,  to  raise 
colonel  Lang,  the  senior  infantry  officer^ 
to  the  rajik  of  lieutenant  general,  in 
order  to  preserve  tiie  command  of 
tlie  troops  in  their  own  officers.  Sk 
JE.  Hughes",  who  had  returned  to  lim 
station  m  ^ring,  adhered  to  tbe  tame 
line  of  conduct  he  had  hitherto  a- 
dopted,  4iid  by  declining  an  engage- 
ment with  the  French  Admiral,  clws^ 
rather  to  lower  the  character  of  tii« 
British  navy,  and  to  reject  the  laurels 
lie  m  ght  have  easily  won,  tliau  i^e^ 
any  branch  of  them  grace  the  brows 
<>f  his  rival.  t>om  tiie  gloomy  coa- 
sequences  of  Oiese  jarring  ihtere.Vu 
the  settlement  was  foilunatt  ly  relieve 
ed  by  a  notificaiion  of  preliminaries 
of  peace  bavm^  been  j^d  betweeo 
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fVaoce  ftnd  En^Und ;  and  Tippoo 
biaheb  feund  it  hU  interest,  after  some 
4ela]^  and  hesitatioD>  to  acquiesce  in 
the  proposals  made  to  him,  by  com- 
«lis»ioners  from  tlie  English  govem- 
meut,  in  consequence  of  which,  on 
the  nth  of  March  1783,  a  treaty 
was  signed  by  which  a  mutual  resto- 
ration of  pUces  and  prisoners  was 
Sf^reed  on,  conformably  to  the  treaty 
of  p^ace  concluded  in  Kurope. 

l^be  re»toiation  of  peace  did  not 
lessen  the  difficulties  Lord  Macartney 
bad  to  encounter,  it   merely    varied 
them.      It  was  well  known  that  the 
main    object  in  bis    appointment  to 
the  government  of  Maaras    was  the 
correction  off  abuses,  and   the    extir* 
patmg  of  corruption.     This   it  may 
be  supposed  created  him  many  ene- 
mies among  whom  one    of  the  most 
powerful  and  inveterate,  was  the  ce- 
lebrated Mr.  Hasting,  then  governor- 
general  of  Bengal,     i  he  first  attempt 
made  to  injure  him,  was  by  endea- 
vouring to  give   up  to  the  nabob  of 
Arcot    the  assignment   by   wliich  he 
had  made  over  the    revenues  of  the 
Camatic  to  tlie  company.    To  eflfect 
this  every  obstacle  was  raised  to  ren- 
der it  unproductive,  and  to  vilify  his 
conduct ;    but  he  was  determined  to 
persevere.     His  rigid    adherence   to 
covenants,  and  his  positive  refusal  of 
all  presents  since  his  arrival  in  India, 
were  so  new  as  to  render  his  motives 
at  first   inexplicable.     At  one   time 
such  conduct  was  imputed  to  his  ig- 
norance of  the  mode  of  governing  the 
black  population  in  India ;  at  another 
it  was  suggested  that  bis  avarice  re- 
<ttiired  something  more  than  what  had 
yet  been  offertS*     Under   this    idea 
the  usual  present  to  a   new  governor 
of  a  lac  of  pagodas  was  augmented  to 
two,  witb  an  apology  from  the  nabob 
of  having  offered  to  a  peer  the  pre- 
sent usually  made  to  a  commoner. — 
His  refusal  was  viewed  with  the  ut- 
most   astonishment     Soon  after    his 
arrival,  another  lure  was  thrown  out. 
According  to  a  custom  common  among 
the  native  powers  who  are  said  to  be 
under  the  company's  protection,  every 
governor,  admiral    or  commander  in 
chief  who  happens    lo  wear   the  in- 
signia of  any  order  of  distinction  or 
merit,  is  almost  certain  of  being  pre- 
Kuted    wit^a  diamovd  star ;  mk  ia 


given  to  understand  fhat  a  plain  siWcf 
adge  in  India  would  be  considered 
derogatory  to  his  rank  and  stAion, 
and  that  be  must  therefore  be  allow- 
ed to  present  him  witb  one  more  be- 
coming his  dignity.  It  is  said  to  be 
"only  a  little  betel  among  friends;** 
but  to  use  bis  own  expression,  "  it 
was  a  k'md  of  betel  he  was  determhk* 
ed-  neither  to  chew  nor  swallow.*' 

W  hen  ibescf  means  £uled,  they  chane^ 
ed  their  system,  and  the  nabobs 
ministers  had  recourse  to  the  whtuig 
of  letters,  filled  with  mistepresentatioc 
and  falseliood,  to  the  govenrnient  of 
Bengal.  And,  on  finding  this  also  in- 
effectual, they  addressed  a  letter  t» 
the  kmg  of  England,  filled  with  a 
high-wrought  description  of  the  oppres- 
sions and  cruelties  exercised  over  the 
Camatic,  by  the  governor  of  Ma- 
dras.  This  was  accompanied  by 
several  others  addre^ed  to  the  Mi^ 
nisters  and  court  of  Directors,  ai 
unsupp^ted  by  proof  and  destitute 
of  foundation ;  but  nirell  calcubte^ 
to  mislead  and  inflame  the  unwarr 
reader.  To  ensure  success,  the  mes- 
sage to  England  was  backed  by  i 
new  complamt  to  the  Bengal  govern- 
ment, 'ihe  latter  part  of  the  pUa 
succeeded  so  far  that  the  memorial* 
together  with  several  other  papcn 
tending  to  crimmate  Lord  Afacartne^t 
was  transmitted  to  England,  withoirt 
iiny  intimation  of  such  proceeding  \a 
tl^  party  accused,  and  orders  alsv 
given  for  the  resignation  of  the  assigs- 
ment  tC  the  nabob.  This  order,  how^ 
ever,  was  disregarded:  the  revenod 
still  continued  to  be  paid  in  the  sauif 
npaimer  in  which  tliey  had  so  ess<:fr 
tialFy  contributed  to  the  preaervatKu 
of  the  Camatic.  This  species  oi  pet 
tv  persecution  ceased,  however,  b^ 
the  sudden  removal  of  Mr.  Hastings 
uhich  ^ve  time  lo  his  present  rival  tc 
make  his  arrangements  in  quiet  for  tbi 
future  welfare  of  the  settlement  Hi 
had  proceeded  but  a  short  way  in  hii 
plans  of  improvement,  when  an  ordei 
arrived  from  England  to  restore  ti« 
assignment,  and  to  substitute  Mr.  Hot 
land  as  governor  of  Madras.  The  fcrf 
mer  of  these  proceedings  was  deemd 


expedient  to  give  the  nabob  a  mt^ 
of  the  honour  and  generosity  of  tk 
British  nation ;  the  latter  had  beeo 


of  the  honour  and  generosit 
British  nation ;  the  latter  had 
pected  and  desired.     As  he  dft^  ui 
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wish  to  be  a  voluntary  spectator  of  the 
resignation  of  that  document,'  the  at- 
tainment of  which  he  looked  on  as  an 
object  of  such  importance,  be  deteN 
mined  not  to  wait  for  the  anival  of 
bis  successor,  but  to  return  to  Eng- 
land. He  went  by  the  way  of  Beng^» 
hoping  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the 
Company's  servants  there,  the  neces- 
sity of  preventing  the  execution  of  this 
measure,  or  at  least  of  delaying  it  till 
further  instructions  could  be  transmit- 
ted. For  this  purpose  after  having 
laid  before  the  presidency  a  statement 
of  his  emolum«:nls  and  expenses,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  whole 
amount  of  his  revenue  during  his  re- 
sidence at  Madras  amounted  but  to 
•6^352,000,  he  arrived  at  Calcutta.  He 
did  not  however  succeed  in  the  main 
object  of  his  journey.  The  prejudices 
formed  af^inst  him  continued  to  ope- 
rate, and  were  rather  aggravated  by 
bis  appointment  to  the  government  of 
Bengal,  which  was  received  by  him 
ivbile  there.  This,  however,  he  declin- 
ed, both  from  ill  health  and  a  wish  to 
Impress  in  a  personal  conference  with 
the  ministiy,  the  true  state  of  Indian 
atfairs. 

One  of  the  difficulties  he  had  to  con- 
tend ag^ainst  was  the  dissention  between 
the  civil  and  military  departments  b 
the  government,  together  '  with  the 
je^ousies  arising  between  the  king's 
troops  and  those  in  the  company's  ser- 
vice. The  extremities  to  which  the 
kin^s  officers  wished  to  proceed,  may 
be  judged  of  by  the  following  circum- 
stance. On  the  trial  of  Sir  John  Bur- 
goyne,  whom  Lord  Macartney  had 
been  reluctantly  obliged  to  put  under 
arrest,  it  appeared  that  at  a  meetins  of 
the  king's  general  officers,  the  day  ^ter 
General  Stewart's  arrest,  a  proposition 
vas  made  by  one  of  them  to  remove 
Lord  Macartney  from  hb  government, 
and  appoint  another  in  his  place,  and 
to  seize  General  Lang,  the  new  com- 
mander in  chief.  The  proposition  was 
however  rejected  by  Sir  J.  Burgoyne, 
whose  prudence  proDably  suggested  to 
him  the  absurdity  of  such  an  attempt 
against  one  who  had  proved  himself  lo 
be  so  well  prepared  against  outrage  or 
insult. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1806» 
Lord  Macartney  returned  to  London, 
trhere  he  had  an  interview  with  the 
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miniUers,  the  result  of  wliieh  was  Wa 
declining  the  appointment  that  had 
been  ottered  to  hun  when  at  Bengali 
unless  OB  conditions  which  were  thought 
inadmissible,  and  the  subsequent  ap^ 
pointment  of  the  earl  of  Comwallis. 
During  this  recess  from  public  affairs, 
in  which  he  appears  a  solitary  instance 
of  an  officer  under  the  crown  retuin- 
mgfrom  India>  where  his  conduct  had 
met  with  the  decided  approbation  of 
the  king's  ministers,  without  having 
received  any  mark  of  the  royal  bounty. 
This  season  of  retirement  he  spent  m 
improving  hb  paternal  property  at 
Lissanoure,  where  it  is  probable  he 
would  have  passed  the  evening  of  his 
days,  had  not  another  public  duty 
called  him  again  into  action.  *  Thil, 
was  the  celebrated  embassy  to  China, 
undertaken  with  the  view  of  removing 
the  disabilities  imder  which  the  British 
merchants  laboured  in  that  country^ 
and  drawing  closer  the  commercial 
relations  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
I'he  history  of  that  expedition  is  too 
well  known  to  be  dwelt  on  here. 
1  hough  it  is  generally  considered  as 
having  failed,  yet  some  fovoui-abl^ 
changes  have  resulted  from  it.  Ihe 
Britidi  character  became  better  known 
and  more  respected  in  China.  Many 
petty  impositions  and  inconveniences 
were  removed,  and  the  merchant  was 
permitted  to  make  his  complaints  in 
the  first  instance  to  the  viceroy.  It 
increased  the  demand  for  British  cloth. 
It  aribrded  means  of  acquiring  a  com- 
petent knowledge  of  the  language,  by 
which  a  direct  coitimunication  is  open- 
ed to  the  Chinese  government,  witnout 
being  dependent  on  the  missionaries, 
who  often  proved  inncorrec^  and  false 
interpreters;  the  navigation  of  the 
Yellow  Sea  also  became  better  known. 

It  was  Lord  Macartney's  intentioa 
to  have  proceeded  to  Japan  on  his  re- 
turn, but  in  consequence  of  war  break- 
ing out  between  \  ranee  and  England, 
he  thought  it  more  adriseable  to  em- 
ploy the  ships  which  carried  him  in 
convoying  the  Chine<»e  trade  to  Eng- 
land. Jotbistountry  he  returned  m 
the  end  of  llie  year  1794,  and  on  land- 
mg  found  that  in  his  absence  he  had 
been  elevated  to  the  dignitv  of  an  Irish 
earl,  by  the  title  of  Eail  of  Macartney, 
in  the  county  of  Antrim. 

Ibe  Jear  following  he  was  chosen 
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to  undtrtd^e  t  secrtt  mission  to 
Italy,  whidi  be  conducted  to  tiie  sa- . 
tism^tion  of  the  mitiisten.  On  h)s 
return  he  was  cheated  a  British  peer 
under  the  title  of  lord  Macartney  of 
PackhuTst  in  Surrey.  While  he  was 
absent  ki  Italy  be  was  also  appointed 
governor  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
which  had  surrendered  to  the  Englnh 
in  September  1795.  His  administra- 
tbn  here  was  marked  by  the  same 
tystem  of  public  economy,  the  same 
steady  perseverance,  and  the  same 
disinterestedness  which  had  marked 
his  character  in  every  former  situation. 
While  he  remained  there  he  was  be- 
hved,  and  regretted  on  bis  departure. 
The  only  unjpleasant  circumstance 
wiiich  occurred  was  a  mutiny  in  the 
squadron  stationed  there.  At  first  it 
was  appeased,  but  on  the  arrival  of 
some  other  vessels  it  broke  out  again 
in  a  more  fbnni^le  shape.  As  there 
appeared  no  prospect  of  its  yielding 
to  gentle  means,  lord  Macartney  de- 
termined to  bring  it  at  once  to  an 
issue.  For  this  purpose,  he  repaired 
with  his  aid'de-camp^to  the  battery, 
ordered  the  gum  to  be  loaded,  and 
the  shot  to  be  heated  in  the  ovens, 
and  taking  out  his  watch  he  di^tch- 
ed  a  message  to  the  mutineers,  that 
if  they  did  not  make  an  uncondi. 
tional  submission  in  half  an  hour,  and 
iioist  the  royal  standard  in  token  of 
obedience,  he  would  blow  them  out 
of  the  water.  The  threat  had  its  effect, 
and  order  was  immediately  restored. 


This  was  his  last  public  emploT' 
ment.  After  bis  return  in  1^,  he 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  re- 
tirement. 'ITie  last  six. years  of  his 
life  were  mdch  embitterwi  by  violent 
and  reiterated  attacks  of  the  gout: 
but  in  the  intervals  he  seemly  to 
enjoy  with  great  relish  the  society 
of  his  friends.  His  bouse  was  the 
resort  of  every  distingjuished  charac- 
ter ;  persons  of  all  parties  courted  his 
society  and  conversation.  In  1805 
his  constitution  visibly  declined,  he 
entirely  lost  his  appetite  and  rejected 
all  kind  of  food,  fn  this  state;  the 
imft>rtunate  turn  of  affairs  on  the  Con- 
tinent, and  tlie  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  threw 
a  considerabW  damp  on  his  spirits.— 
Yet  still  hopes  were  entertained  by 
the  physicians ;  and  three  days  before 
his  death  he  was  al>ie  to  read  the 
whole  of  the  budget  brought  for- 
ward by  the  new  .  ciiancelior  of*  the 
exchequer,  whom  he  pronounced  to 
be  a  promising  young  man.  On  tbe 
evening  of  the  31st  of  March  1806, 
while  reclining  his  bead  on  bis  hand» 
as  if  dropping  into  a  shimber,  he 
sunk  into  the  arms  of  death,  without 
a  sigh  or  struggle.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  tne  church^yard  of  Chi»- 
witk  according  to  his  own  oesinf, 
near  a  residence  he  bad  a  few  years 
before  purchased  for  the  joint  fives 
of  himself  and  lady  Macartney,  and 
in  the  improvement  of  which  be  took 
great  pleasure. 


USEFUL  INVENTIONS. 


CO/lLrGAS  tXOllT. 

Description  qf  an  j4pparatus  for  pro* 
ducing  Ji7jlantmable  Gas  Jrotn  Pit 
Coal ;  constructed  by  Mr.  S,  Clegg, 
Steam  Engine  Manitfacturer,  ^fiui- 
Chester, 

TrAns.  Sac,  Jjis,  vol.  26. 

rpiIE  Apparatus  which  Mr.  Cle^ 
X  has  described  in  his  communica- 
tion to  the  Society  for  the  encoomge- 
ment  of  Arts^  Manufiurlufe^,  &c.  is  oe- 
ligtied  for  producing  gas  to  light  ma- 
nudctories  on  « large  spate- 

Ilie  cast  iron  retort,  or  vexel  in 
which  the  coals  are  put  to  produce  tha 


«  ^,  is  of  a  cylindrical  form,  and  k 
mclosed  horizontally  in  a  brick  tire- 
place,  with  one  end  opening  outwautl^^ 
m  a  similar  maimer  to  the,  Iron  ovens 
in  coomion  use;  a  semi-cylinder  of 
cast  iron  is  placed  beneaUi  it,  to  pre- 
serve it  from  being  injured  by  the  m- 
tensity  of  the^iire,  and  to  niake  the 
heat  more  equable ;  the  grate  for  the 
tire  extends  inwards  about  one>third  of 
the  length  of  the  retort,  and  the  tiame^ 
after  circulating  over  it,  passes  upwards 
through  a  Hue  above  the  front  part  of 
the  retort :  it  is  supposed,  that  the  csit 
iron  shield  placed  beneath  the  retorts 
joins    the    brick-work  at   each   sidt^ 


tso^.] 
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tbou^  tbis  circumttance  h  not  stated 
in  the  description,  because  this  would 
be  necessary  to  make  the  flame  pass  on 
round  the  further  end  of  the  retort: 
the  moulh  of  the  retort  is  closed  by 
a  lid  ground  to  fit  it  air  tight,  which  b 
fastened  by  a  screw  in  tlie  centre  (but 
what  this  screw  turns  in,  to  draw  the 
lid  close,  is  not  mentioned).  Near  the 
retort,  a  well  or  pit  is  sunk,  and  filled 
with  water,  fur  the  gass-holder,  or  ves- 
sel for  equalizing  the  delivery  of  the 
gass  to  move  in ;  this  gass-holder  is 
made  of  wrought  iron  plates,  and  is 
counterpo'ised  by  two  weights,  acting 
by  chains,  passing  over  pullies  fixed 
iu  a  frame  at'  a  due  height  above  ; 
it  U  of  a  cyluKlrical  shape,  and  has  two 
frames  of  iron,  formed  like  coach- 
wheels,  placed  at;  its  extremities,  to 
strengthen  it.  A  vessel  of  cast  iron  is 
placed  at  the  bottom  of  the  well,  into 
which  the  gas  passes  by  a  pipe  tifot 
proceeds  from  tlie  upper  part  of  the 
retort,  and  in  it  deposits  the  tar  oil, 
&c.  which  occasionally  are  pun'ped 
up  from  it  by  a  pipe  that  rises  above 
tlie  well ;  firom  this  vessel  the  gas  rises 
upwards  by  a  straight  pipe,  into  an  in- 
verted vessel,  closed  at  top,  but  open 
below,  most  part  of  which  is  below  the 
surface  of  the  water,  where  it  is  pierced 
with  numerous  small  holes,  tiirough 
which  the  gas  presses  outwards,  through 
the  uater,  and  rises  up  into  the  gas- 
bolder:  this  inverted  vessel  is  about 
eighteen  inches  diameter,  and  two  feet 
long,  m  a  large  apparatus ;  it  causes  (he 
gas  to  be  washed  in  the  most  effectual 
manner,  and  prevents  all  danger  of 
tlie  water  being  drawn  into  the  con- 
denser,  on  cooling  the  retort,  as  might ' 
happen  if  the  gas  pipe  terminated  in 
the  water.  The  gasi  at  the  lower  pait 
of  the  gas-holder  not  t>eu)g  so  pure  as 
that  at  the  top,  it  is  made  to  pass  from 
Che  top  alone  by  a  vertical  pipe  m  the 
centre,  which  rises  and  falls  with  the 
gas-holder,  and  reaches  from  tlie  up- 
per part  to  the  water,  and  passes  over 
a  fixed  pipe,  rising  from  a  second  ves- 
sel -  at  the  bottom  of  the  well  (repre^ 
Dented  in  tlie  pUte,  but  not  mentioned 
in  the  description)  froqi  whence  another 
pipe  ascends  ck^e  by  the  side  of  the 
well,  to  convey  the  gas  to  the  lamps, 
vrhere  it  is  burnt  The  gas  enters  the 
poveable  pipe  through  small  holes  near 
its  top,  aud  ia  from  theoce  conve;^?d 


through  the  other  pipes  last  de<;cribed. 
1  he  seams  of  the  gas-holder  are  luted 
to  make  them  air-tight,  and  the  whole 
is  well  painted,  mside  and  out ;  it  h; 
sunk  to  a  level  nearly  with  the  top  of 
the  weH,  before  the  retoit  is  heated, 
but  when  the  gas  comes  over  on  apply- 
ing the  fire,  it  gradually  rises,  an4 
moves  higher  or  lo\*er,  according  ak 
the  gas  is  produced  more  or  less 
abundantly. 

I'he  lamps  in  which  the  gas  Is 
burned,  are  formed  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  Argand's  lamps ;  the  gas  passes 
into  the  space  bstween  their  inntfr 
and  outer  tubes,  by  a  pipe  at  one 
side;  a  flat  nng  closes  the  upper  part 
of  each,  which  is  perforated  with  a  num- 
ber of  small  boles,  through  which  tlie 
gas  rises'to  the  flame,  surrounded  by 
a  glas  funnel ;  a  small  stopper,  like  a 
btuton,  is  placed  so  on  the  top  of  a 
vertical  wire  within  the  ^ass,  that  it 
may  be  brought  nearer  or  fen  her 
from  the  anerture  of  the  internal  tube 
by  which  the  air  passes,  and  regulate 
the  vekjcity  and  direction  of  its  current ; 
for  which  purpose  the  wire  slides  up- 
wards through  two  cross  bars  placed 
across  the  inner  tube.  This  little  ad- 
dition is  found  to  assist  the  com- 
bustion very  much,  aud  increase  the 
light. 

i lie  dimensions  of  the  apparatus  are 
not  mentioned  in  the  description,  but 
assuming  the  length  of  the  inverted 
vessel  as  a  standard,  which  is  the  only 
pait  whose  capacity  is  noted  in  any 
case,  the  propK>rtions  of  the  different 

Earts,  as  taken  from  the  plate,  will 
e  thus:  the  gas  holder  six  feet  in 
diameter,  and  t)J  feet  high;  the  re- 
tort about  five  feet  long,  and  1|  in  di«> 
anieter ;  die  first  condenser  two  feel  in 
diameter;  the  second  immersed  ves. 
sel  1)  ind't^neter;  and  the  mverted 
ves^l,  or  gas- washer,  two  feet  long, 
and  about  one  foot  broad:  the  pullies 
over  which  the  chains  work,  which 
raise  tlie  gas-holder,  1|  feet  in  di- 
ameter, the  well  7  feet  deep,  the  flue 
of  the  chimney  9  inches  across,  and 
the  space  between  the  retort  and  the 
brick- work  6  inches,  except  over  tlie 
fire-place,  which  is  18  inches  long,  and 
10  deep. 

Uemm-iiS  (m  this  Apparahu^  extracted 
from  the  Mhenctum. 
Mr.  Clegg's  comunuaicatlon  has  the 
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snerit  of  being  the  first  complete  de- 
scription of  an  apparatus  of  Eo^ish 
construction*  for  producing  coal  gas, 
v^hich  has  yet  been  made  public,  m>m 
which  one  might  be  made*  without 
leaving  the  formation  of  any  part  to 
conjecture;  with  the  exception  of  the 
mode  in  which  the  screw  is  to  be  ap« 
plied  for  fastening  the  lid  of  the  retort. 

Tne  gas-holder  alone»  in  this  appa- 
ratus, seems  objectionable,  in  heme 
made  needlessly  strong,  as  is  stated 
to  be  formed  of  wrought  iron  platesj 
and  is  besides  strengthened  by  two 
very  powerful  iron  frames  inside,  when 
it  is  not  liable  to  any  great  pressure 
internally  or  externally,  or  to  any 
fricuon,  which  would  require  all  this 
strength.  For  a  common  apparatus, 
on  a  small  scale,  a  cask  would  prob- 
ably do  very  well  for  thb  part,  as  the 
water  with  which  it  would  be  always 
in  contact  would  keep  it  staunch. 
^n  Account  of  the  Method  qf  CuUU 

voting  the  American  Cranberry  *  by 

the  Right  Hon.  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 

Trans.  Hist.  Soc,  p,  2. 

The  American  Cranberry,  Vaccini- 
mn  Monbcarpium,  has  succeeded  re- 
inarkably  well  at  Sprinff-grove,  unde^ 
the  management  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks. 

It  is  cultivated  on  an  artihcial  island 
in  a  basin,  and  on  the  banks  of  a  pond 
at  Spring-grove,  which  are  supplied 
by  a  spring  that  rises  in  a  small  grove 
on  the  grounds,  from  which  the  place 
probably  derives  its  bame:  to  this 
Constant  supply  of  ft'esh  water,  thougti 
it  is  but  small,  the  gre^t  luituriahcy 
with  which  water-ulants  of  l\\  kinds 
Miitable  to  the  climate  succeed  in 
the  i>oi)d,  is  to  be  in  a  great  degree 
attributed.    ^ 

In  the  middle  of  the  basin  asmal) 
island  has  been  formed,  by  support- 
ing a  box  of  oak  u]^n  posts  driven 
into  the  bottom  ;  this  box  is  22  feet 
in  diameter,  aiid  13  inches  deep ;  the 
bottom  lies  5  Inches  under  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  is  bored  through 
with  many  holes;  on  this  a  layer  of 
stones  and  rubbiih  was  first  placed, 
aud  upon  that  a  covering  of  bog  earth 
from  Hotmslow  Heath,  which  together 
are  at  the  bottom  5  inches  under 
the  surface  of  tl>e  water,  ami  7  inches 
above  it  at  the  top;  in  this  bed  of 
t>1ack  nK>uld  a  variety  of  curious  bog 
^l#iM)r  were  placed  a^out  seven  juf^ 


ago,  which  flourished  in  an  unusual 
degree ;  among  them  was  the  Vaccini- 
um,  which  flowered  and  ripened  its 
fruit  the  first  year.  In  the  Autuxna 
of  the  second  year  it  again  produced  a 
plentiful  crop,  and  soon  after  began  to 
send  out  runners  somewhat  resembl'mg 
those  of  a  strawberry,  but  longer, 
and  rather  less  Inclined  to  take  root 
while  young ;  they  did,  however  take 
root  in  the  winter,  and  threw  out 
upnght  branches,  ten  inches  or  a  foot 
long,  on  wliich  the  flowers  and  fruit 
were  chiefly  placed ;  tlie  produce  w^ 
this  year  gathered,  and  found  to  be 
flavoured  berries,  very  superior  to 
those  imported,  which  have  m  general 
been  gathered  unripe,  and  hive  be- 
come vapid  and  almost  tasteless,  by 
long  soakmg  in  the  water  in  which  they 
are  packed  for  carriage.  It  was  now 
determined  to  give  up  the  whole  of  the 
island  to  the  cranberry,  which  m  a  few 
years  entirely  covered  it  by  its  runners, 
without  any  fresh  plants  being  added ; 
and  this  bed,  with  the  addition  of  some 
banging  boxes,  receding  from  the  cen^ 
ter  to  the  sides,  produced,  in  1806, 
twenty-three  bottles  of  very  fine  cran- 
berries. 

In  1805,  a  bed  was  made  on  the  side 
of  the  pond,  20  feet  lon^,  and  5}  feet 
wide,  by  a  few  stakes  driven  mto  the 
bottom,  parallel  to  the  sides,  and  lined 
with  'bid  boards ;  the  bottom  of  this 
^filled  with  stones  and  rubbish,  and 
on  these  a  bed  of  black  mould  was  laid, 
extending  i  inches  above,  and  7  inches 
beneath  the  usual  surface  of  the  water; 
^s  was  planted  with  cranberry  plants 
from  a  hot- bed,  where  many  of  them 
Tooted,  and  throve  most  vigorously, 
in  the  Autunin  of  1807,  this  bed  pro- 
duced a  crop,  which,  added  to  thaSt  of 
tlie  Island;  aflbrded  ^\e  dozen  bottlet 
of  cranberries,  besides  a  souU  basket 
for  present  use. 

1  he  total  contents  of  the  two  cran- 
ber^  beds  fe  326  square  feet;  the 
quantity  of  land  efmploved  for  raising 
stirawberries  ^t  Spring  urove  is,  after 
deducting  the  divisions  between  the 
beds,  5645  feet;  the  beds  necessary 
to  give  a  sufficient  supply  of  cran- 
berries for  Sir  Joseph's  mmily,  did 
not  therefore  occupy  quite  an  eightli 
of  the  space  allotted  to  the  straw' 
berries* 
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TBB  BONEST  CABINET-MAKER 
tfBoUonte-Moors,in  Lancashire,  com- 
pared xvith  certain  characters  of  high- 
er ranks.  At  a  public  dinner  lately 
in  Liverpool,  in  honour  of  Colonel 
Wardle,  a  gentleman  in  the  course  qf 
his    speech    related   the  follotving 

IN  my  juvenile  days  I  bad  the 
felicity  to  spend  two  years  and  a 
talf,  at  Bolton  le- Moors,  which  you 
well  know  is  a  kind  of  Lancashire 
Athens— a  sestt  of  the  polite  and 
liberal  arts.  Among  other  elegant 
amusements  to  which  the  inhabitants 
of  that  town  were  addicted,  it  was 
customary  on  a  certain  day  in  the 
year,  lo  play  a  ^rahd  match  of  foot- 
oall  in  the  maiji  street:  one  half 
the  town  playing  against  the  other, 
to  the  great  emolument  of  the  glazier 
and  the  surgeon;  but  to  the  extreme 
annoyance  of  the  orderly  part  of  the 
community.  Some  years  ago  the 
latter  determined  to  put  down  this 
nuisance,  and  for  this  purpose  pro- 
cured the  attendance  ot  magistrates, 
who  swore  in  a  large  possp  of 
special  constables.  Amonj;  these  ex- 
ecutors of  justice  was  an  hones* 
cabinet-maker,  who  was  himself  very 
fond  of  the  prohibited  game,  and 
whose  shop  I  well  remember  tp 
)iaye  made  a  brilliant  appearance  in 
the  market  place.  On  the  customary  . 
iJay  tiie  foot  ball  players  asseinblecf, 
and  the  magistrates  mustered  their 
array  of  constables — when  lo!  my 
firiend  the  cabinet-maker  was  missing, 
and  on  sending  to  his  house  the 
magistrates  were  informed  that  he 
had  iefk  town  early  in  the  mominff. 
"H'hen  the  affray  was  over,  he  made 
his  appearance,  and  on  being  re- 
proached for  his  pusillanimity  in  de- 
serting his  post,  he  said,  **  i  promise 
you  r  am  no  cow^ ;  but  the  triith 
15,  1  could  not  in  shame  come  and 
isnock  men  down  with  a  truncheon 
for  doing  what  I  did  myself  but 
the  very  last  year.'*  Now,  gentlemen, 
on  so  grave  and  Important  a  subject, 
1  will  not  haaard  an  opinion;  and 
I  shall  leave  it  for  you  to  consider 
vbetbe;  any  compunctions   of  a  si- 


milar kind  may  have  prevented  the 
trimcheon  from  descending  upon  the 
head  of  the  accu^^ed. 

HAIR  POWDER. 

This  unaccountable  decoration  to 
the  head  was  iirbt  introduced  by  cer- 
tain ballad- singers  at  the  fair  of 
St.  Germaine,  m  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century ;  they  imagined  that 
by  its  unnatural  and  grotesque  appear- 
ance, it  would  add  to  the  extravagance 
of  their  freaks  and  the  wiidness  of  their  ^ 
fun. 

BANGING  CHOICE. 

In  an  interview  with  Joseph  II. 
Emperor  of  Germany,  Mr.  Howard, 
the  real  philanthropist,  described  with 
considerable  energy  the  comfortless  and 
unwholesome  slate  of  the  Austrian 
and  Hungarian  dungeons,  and  the 
little  attention  paid  to  tUe  prisoners. 
His  Imperial  Majesty  was  somewhat 
hurt  at  Howard's  strictures,  as  he  had 
taken  great  pains  to  amend  his  penal 
code,  and  reduce  it  to  a  form  which 
he  considered  as  much  Jess  sanguinary 
than  that  of  England.  "  I  do  not  use 
them  worse/'  said  he,  "than  you  do 
in  England,  where  j  ou  hang  them  up 
by  dozens  at  a  time.^'— "  Your  remark 
may  be  true,"  replied  the  other,  •*  but 
permit  me  to  assure  your  Majesty, 
that  I  had  rather  be  hanged  in  Lnglandr 
than  live  in  your  German  prison.** 
"in  truth,"  said  the  Emperor,  when 
hwi  guest  ha4  retired,  "tluslilUe  Kng- 
lishmau  is  no  flatterer." 

PUNNING  EPFFAprf. 

The  following  Epitaph  was  composed 
by  I^rd  Chancelk>r  King,    on  an  old 
domestic  carpenter- 
Posts  oft  he  made,  yet  ne'er  ap/art  could 

get. 
And  lived  by  faitiHg,  though  he  was  no 

wit; 
014  saws  he  bad»  although  no  antiqiia« 

nan, 
And  tiUei  correct^),  yet  was  no  gram- 

tnartau. 
EXTRAOHDINART  MEMORY. 

Antonio  Magliabechi,  a  native  of 
Florence,  was  tiie  son  of  .ndigent  pa- 
rents, butbyindefiatigableii^lustry  and 
extraordinary  powers  of  memory  rais- 
ed himself  to  a  respectable  rank  ip 
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life.  Of  the  Utter  quality  the  follow- 
iiig  ajiecdolc  may  serve  as  a  proof. 
W  iieu  young  he  was  employed  as'  cr- 
raiid-boy  in  a  bookseller's  shop:  hie 
master  speaking  of  him  one  day,  said 
that-  there  was  not  a  book  in  his  shop 
which  he  had  not  read,  and  the  Contents 
of  which  he  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
peat word  for  word.  Such  an  assertion 
was  oaturaihy  much  doubted,  ahd»  in 
order  to  ascertain'*ils  truth,  a  neigh- 
bouring  gentleman  lent  him  a  manu- 
script wUtch  was  to  be  printed  immc- 
dbtely ;  after  perusal,  it  was  returned 
to  the  author,  who,  in  a  few  days 
called  upon  Magtiabechi,  and  told  him 
a  melancholy  story  of  having  lost  the 
paper  Ikj  had  lately  lent  him.  **  Dont 
be  uneasy,"  replied  he,  "call  apoo 
me  to-morrow  morning,  sind  {lernaps 
we  shall  be  able  to  recover  the  lost 
sheep.**  He  immediately  reiired  to 
his  chamber,  and  the  next  day  produc- 
ed an  accurate  copy  of  what  he  had 
read,  without  missing  a* single  word, 
or  even  varyipg  the  method  of  spellhig, 

BON  MOT. 

A  writer  of  no  great  celebrit}',  who 
published  his  works '  in  6  vob.  8vo. 
ciAled  one  part  of  tlieni,  "Letters to 
Posterity."  On  reading  tlie  title  of 
this  part,  a  wit  among  his  acquaintance 
said  to  him,  '*  I  fear,  my  friend,  your 
letters  will  never  reach  the  person  to 
whom  tliey  are  addressed, 

ADVANCED   STATB'of  THS  AftTS  IK  ASIA. 

At  the  time  that  our  ancestors  were 
so  dellcient  in  mechanical  skill,  that 
Alfred  was  obliged  to  make  use  of 
candles  to  nieasure  the  time,  the  Per* 
i-vdm  iuipoTtod  into  Europe  a  machine, 
which  containecj  t(ie  first  rudiments  of 
^  striking  clock,  it  w^s  brought  as  a 
oresent  to  Charlemagne,  from  Abdallah 
King  of  Persia,  by  two  mopks  of  Jeru- 
salem, in  tlie  year  800,  It  is  thus 
|ieM:rrbed  by  Egiuhart  who  was  an  eye- 
witness uf  what  lie  relates,  and  was 
^Iso  a  skilful  architect  ai^d  well  versed 
in  the  scienc4Bs.  *  *  Among  other  presents 
was  an  horologe  of  biskss,  wonderfully 
consiructed  by  some  mechanical  arti- 
jlce,  which  durii^  the  cou|*se  of  twelve 
Bours  served  as  a  time-piece,  having 
^  fwelve  little  brazen  balls,  which  at  the 
clo^e  of  each  hour  dropped  down  on  a 
sort  of  bells  underncalh,  and  sounded 
t)^  e^  pi  the  hour.    The^e  were  also 


lod 


twelve  figures  of  horsemen,  who,  ^ 
the  twelve  hours  were  completed,  i 
ed  out  at  twelve  wuidows,  whicfal 
then  stood  open,  and  returning 
shut  tiie  windows  after  them,  lie 
that  there  were  many  other  curi' 
m  this  instrument,  wliich  would  be 
tedious  to  rtcount. 

IMPERIAL  ETiaVETTS. 

In  the  year  1683  John  Sobid 
king  of  Fx>land,  wit|)  an  inferior  foi 
defeated  an  army  of  200,000  Tor 
near  Vienna.  After  the  battle,  bd 
to  be  presented  to  the  Emperor  L 
pold  1.  tliis  prhice  called  a  cotuf 
to  deliberate  on  the  manner  inwhi 
an  elected  king  should  be  lece.i 
hy  an  emperor.  *^  lu  yoor  ann 
sakl  the  Duke  of  Lorrain»  with 
honest  warmth,  "  he  has  pre»er« 
Europe,  and  saved  the  Empire  fn 
destruction."  This  advice  was  n 
approved  of.  After  a  long  cou^ 
ation,  Leopold  ordered  bis  <:bancdl 
to  (ell  the  k'mg  of  Poland  tbat  it  ^ 
not  consistent  with  the  dignity  ofj 
Kmperor  of  Germany  to  ofter  W 
*  his  hand  when  they  met.  Hbbehavio 
during  the  interview  was  conformaU 
witl)  this  notice.  He  appeared  in 
loose  undress,  and  during  the  who 
time  spoke  of  nothing  but  the  v] 
benefits  he  and  his  ancestocs  k 
conferred  on  the  Polish  natioa  ^ 
bieski answered  with  dignity  m«e 
with  ironical  coolne^,  "i  am  gb 
that  the  Poles  have  been  able  t 
render  vou  a  triflhig  service  in  nturo. 
^Vith  these  words,  and  a  slight  bo« 
be  left  the  unfeeling  Emperor. 

CHARGE  TO  A  JURY. 

The  following  is  a  specimen  of  th 
manner  in  whicn  Jeffreys  of  in&moi 
memory  was  accustomed  to  speak  i 
his  judicial  capacity :  it  b  taken  true; 
a  speech  delivered  by  him  in  Xh 
city  of  Bristol — *'  I  have  brought 
brush  in  my  pocket  to  rub  od  \o(i 
dirt;  I  tell  you,  I  have  brougk 
stoi^t  besom,  with  which  I  will  swecj 
every  man's  door,  withtii  and  witb 
out;  for  in  good  truth,  you  wjk 
rubbing;  the  dirt  of  your  ditch  b 
m  your  nostrils.  Where  am  H  h 
Bristol,  a  city  in  which  it  seems  yo* 
claim  tl>e  privilege  of  banging,  dnv 
ing  and  quartering;  a  privilege  wiiici 
^on  oyght  to  cpjoy  at  k^  «wc ; 
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Dnth  I  I  have  a  calendar  of  your 
ty  in  my  hands,  uul  hope  to  naii^ 
le   half  of  you  at  least. 

HOIV  TO  PREVENT  REVOLUTION. 

l"he  following  instance  will  serve 
i  show  that  though  Louis  XV.  of 
ranee  bad  many  faiHngs,  be  did 
i>t  permit  priYatc  feeling  to  intcrfierc 
ith  public  duty.  A  nince  of  tite 
lood  having  dismced  himself  by 
^bety  and  murder  in  the  streets 
f  Paris,  was  taken  into  custody, 
4ed  and  found  gulhy,  but  through 
espect  to  his  rank,  a  deputation  from 
le  parliament  waited  on  the  king» 
»  inform  him  that  they  would  not 
^nounce  sentence,  until  the  royal 
rill  bad  been  declared.  "And  why 
ot  gentlemen,"  said  the  king.  The 
resident  replied,  *«  the  unhappy  prince 
as  Your  Mary's  blood  circulating 
\  his  veins.'*  •*  his  became  putrid, 
md  must  be  ki'  out,^  was  the  king's 
nswer.  Another  of  the  deuuties  still 
enturing  tp  expreia  a  wish  that  the 
>Sender  might  be  pardoned,  the 
oyal  judge  put  an  end  to  any  further 
application  by  pronouncing  the  fol* 
owing  words  in  an  elevated  vc^ce. 
'Return  without  delay,  and  pronounce 
four  dwrree;  for,  by  my  hq>es  of 
rteroal  salvation,  and  by  the  sacred 
rust  I  hold  from  Almi^ty  God,  he 
tkould  die  if  he  %vere  my  onh  son.** 
rhe  murderer  was  executed  on  a 
icaflRdd  in  the  court  of  thcChatetet, 
b  the  early  part  of  the  1 8th  century. 

THE  A1I»WB»  »CITII>  TO  .THE  QUESTION. 

A  man  went  to  a  Derveish,   and 


proposed  three  questions;  first,  •*  why 
do  they  say  that  God  is  omnipotent? 
1  do  not  see  him  in  any  pkce;  show 
me  where  he  is.*'  Second,  **  Why 
is  man  punisiied  for  crimes,  since 
Whatever  he  docs  proceeds  from  God? 
Man  has  oo  free  wiU ;  for  be  cannot 
do  any  tWng  contrary  to  the  will  of 
God;  and  if  he  had  pou'er,  he  would 
do  every  thing  for  his  own  good.** 
TMrd,  "  How  can  God  punish  batan 
with  hell- fire  since  be  is  foimed  of 
that  element?  and  what  impres^oa 
can  fire  make  on  itself?"  'I  he  Der- 
veish  iock  up  a  large  clod  of  earth, 
and  struck  him  on  the  bead  with  it. 
The  man  went  to  the  Caay,  ainl  said* 
"  i  proposed  three  questions  to  a 
certain  Derveish,  who  flung  such  a 
clod  at  me,  as  bat  made  my  head 
ache."  The  Ca«y  having  sent  for  the 
Derveish,  asked,  **  why  did  yotf 
strike  this  man  with  a  clod,  ins^rad 
of  answering'bis  questions  ?  'I'he  Dec* 
veish  repli^  t  ♦«  The  clod  '  of  earth 
was  an  answer  to  his  speech.  He 
says,  he  has  a  pain  in  his  head; 
let  him  show  it,  and  I  will  make 
God  visible  to  him.  Why  also  doet 
he  exhibit  a  complaint  to  you  i^aiiibt 
me  ?  Whatever  I  did  was  the  act  of 
God:  I  did  not  strike  him  without 
the  will  of  God.  What  power  do  I 
possess.  Moreover  as  he  is  compounded 
of  earth,  how  can  \^  suffer  pain  from 
that  elen»ent?'*  Ihe  roan  was  con- 
founded, and  the  Cazy  highly  pleased 
with  the  Derveish's  answer. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


ANALYSIS  OP  1808  AND  1809. 
CwOinuedfrom  So.  VI. 

Sags  TyvogtaphSc  tin,  again  I  sreet  ye, 

Ifter  •©  IQH  a  1«P««  »**»»«*•**  V*  **** '^• 
fiay  how  are  »n  mT«bk#  friends youi  taip«? 

lt«tt(laiii»erou3  g|«it  me  fldgbty  pleanire 

to  fUiA  tfwm  iafc  at  home*  and  free  from  tf  <ure 

By  Sir  fkar/k  irentefiiWJ«A/ cHn^. 

Wm they, w*lnew-«m»g  lyte  »ao»e »be »«•  » 
InA  (qMintly  clntlnc  aathey  fo  akmg, 
•SPAlilAecceteetniii*— •*r*  "  ' 


#  4M  MagKlBc  i»  luiMry,  UOa,  |««i  A 


Tettju  c#  an  the  advances  aad  Rtreati^ 
pfttendei  congiuetti,  and  t^ufBrmfi  defeats* 
Publlph'd  by  Gmffuls-^MmM  and  Ctnffl  JuaUa  t 

Vrtll  they  mofttconickatioiMlf  compare 
The  monatfoua  Uc«  of  iMorfer  flMUiafli  iHr« , 
And  tell  us  how  ki  shape  and  form  theychfane 
Wteh  fact!,  a«  broogfat  to  Ufiht  by  MMrter  I^f 
But  at  their  tu^pet**  fisque  let  tben»-Hiot  tell 
How  MOORB*  xakma^nsh  derki  a  Victim  fell. 

wm  they  be  able  rmo  to  reconcile 
A  diflrrence  M  great  as  this,  chat  whDt 
A  British  Army  high  in  courage-i^ilgh 
In  martial  ardour  aided  them-^hea  why 
Did  Bi»t  that  patriotic  ardour  show 
That  WMtd'Tow  valour  *galosS  ihcooaunoii  fet 
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Whkb  BOW  ap^Mit  to  ef*tr  aew  fepcrt 
Of  every  Aip  firon  every  SpttiUi  port  I 

•« tofdi Strl  tis plain M tlght»-^foar impi «m itr« 
When  Brttons  fboght,»-the  SpMiltfdi  ran  awty  i 
Andif  the  ttutb  waa  known,  to  do  thCT  tdU. 
%ut««««*  oottruthwIUttll. 

Infant!  of  Xostef.  can  yoa  now  declare 
The  nke)y  kMe  of  thla  9panid)  war  r 

"The  iMue of  thk  w«r-4he elfi  will  tay— 
••  We  are  not  prophet^  lir-oe^  fylpha-^mers 

alavea, 
IPerfbrmlng  always  what  eor  imhnst  crarei* 

And  at  teefiu  meet'»we  either,  fight  or  pray  | 
Bat  on  thit  axiom  an  oar  tUIl  we  cast*. 
Still  Judge  of  future  events  by  the  patt.** 
Wen  now,  of  SxMdat  will  yon  deign  to  tpeak  f 

Or  take  of  iti  mad  Ung  a  toUemn  vtew. 
One  hundred  tbmitand  pounds  a  month  at  ttake. 

And  Where's  the  good  that^  likely  to  entue  f 
Shade  of  Adptphut-^ata^t  thade  appear, 

On  your  distracted  country  cast  one  look* 
Oh  may  your  voice  and  counsel  stiU  be  near 

The  hope  of  Sweden^  SMdermmd^s  Duke, 
And,  maugre  fordgn  gold<«-Iet  warfare  cease. 
6ay  to  each  maddening  lactionM.peaco~peac5>^ 

peace! 
Now  I  might  call  you  Idle,  dirty  ve  rmln» 
ahort-dghted  thieves,  and  scant  of  aU  dtscernlng^ 

Who  broachM  not  even  once«  a  thing  so  plain 
At  ATtf^  destruction-*Bsiii»i<f«*t  ruin, 
^  empire  overtum*d  by->M8  misdoing, 

Vent*ring  with  Auscrlt  to  make  thia  campaign. 
Your  thieves  again  wlU  say,  ''Lord,  i|r«  in  «W 
Every  rapscallion  patset  u«  by  far; 

Ours  is  the  art  of  harmony  and  peace. 
Mow,  for  the  love  of  God,  deal  justly  tqr  us» 
And  with  a  elvil  question  folrly  try  ut, 

Suppove  the  oipes  tif  QloucetUr-faceJ'  ' 
To  them  I  thus  reply.  What  signiiea 
The  filthy  Jacobinic  Cambrian  lies. 

Which  did  appear  the  Committee  befofe« 
*Twoold  make  an  honest,  loyal  Christian  «••• 
To  hear  thus  blason*d  forth  a  Rojal  2>air 

As  a  co-partner  with  a  common  nwn 
By  way  of  Interiude,  when  thiflgs  look  bad» 
And  nou(i:ht  of  consolatkm  can  be  had ; 

When  jftutrhm  MUtim  have  tan  too  lone* 
And  coming  near  the  dregs,  taste  sear  and  hai4» 
Give  us  to  catch  the  eye  and  claim  regard 

Of  CataUni  the  accndiemmtt 

Now  sweO  your  hmga  and  make  a  ncteef 
And  tell  about  St.  Stephen^  b»ys  • 

Or,  rather  teU  about  St.  Stephen^  hall. 
And  from  the  cases  of  your  hklden  stora 
Tip  us  a  sample  of  historic  lore, 

Which  wUl  inlisrm,  and  eke— astonish  aU. 
or  WillLim  Rufiis  now  most  loudly  sing. 
That  sober,  «elf.^iird,  thattc,  domestic  king, 


When  wisbfaig  to  atone  Ibr  fome  g|«ik  cdoM 
By  him  committed,  buUt  this  toUd  Cme 
A  few  year*  after  be  began  to  reign. 

In  the  year  of-I  caanot  tell  the  time, 
Andltock'd  ItweUWIth  jonymootaaodftiami 
A  noby,  prating,  bafcbHng  pack  of  llan. 

And  Uv  this  chapel,  as  taife  Att^t  tens 
Were  (plaCd  by  Rofus)  three  enorxmMi  bdb» 
Which  only  rung  on  coronation  days. 
Triumphs,  and  ftmcrals,  as  the  legend tsft: 
But  when  they  rtmg,  so  awful  was  the»oqn4» 
It  souf*d  the  drink  lor  nuny  mikt  arottid. 

Alas!  long  since  these  bellt  have  eeai^tpt*. 
But  In  their  stead  (have  mercy  on  his  tool) 
A  human  bdl— 1  tUnk  1  hear  it  yet. 
Within  thli  chapel  rung— its  naane  was  PHr, 
And  to  tremendous  was  itt  triple  roar. 
It  rais'd  the  price  of  drink,  as  weU  at  made  it  sour. 

Stop,  stop,  inOed*s  nasne,  sure  we  have  enoagb 
About  St.  Stephen^  chapel,  and  tnch  stuSl 
Mow  quit  your  casca,  and  skip  Into  form; 
Put  on  a  look  sedate,  demure,  and  grave* 
And  having  done  so,  may  I  humbly  craVe 
That  yoQ  wiU  teU  us  something  of  Reionn* 

Reform,  and  gravlty-aure,  sir,  yea  jettt, 
Whate*er  Is  btfst  adnOnittei^d  lb  best ; 

Have  you  not  read  so,  and  wiU  yon  not  gradt 
That  PirchMd  deserves  great  prtSse,  so  tu 
As  addng  no  new  tazca  for  the  War. 

tf  this  dua*t  please  you,  teU  IIS  what  ytm  vast. 

And  then  that  gentle  ttilpling  Caatleveag^ 
Will  It  uot  please  you  when  yott  bear  him  say,- 
That,**»pon  myhooor,slr,lWyiDtead 
Agafaistthe  conadtutkm  to  ofiimd. 
Yet  coMMasaMfJMs  not  bdng  in  Boy  power, 
Fm  famocent  and  puss  at  any  tfowcf  ."^ 

t  See  LondinopoHs,  a  book  vntttcn  by  Howtik 

SONNET  TO  THE  RBD«BREAST. 
ReD-BREAST,   I  love  thy  uoraliBiDf 

Pour»d  at  my  window  on  mj  wmkenM  ctr, 
Wh^  hoary  winter  leads  bf«  blasts  atong, 
And  leafy  tenauts  fiU  the  iDvertcd  year. 
Methrnks  thusfcpcAks  thy  vocal  ininfltrelsyf 
Swift  fly  the  Halcyon  moatbs  on  rapid 

winjr; 
Mute  all  the  haruoniout  sotigstenof  the 

skv. 
The  '*;^iend  of  roan,  \o\   I  am  left  to  sing  • 

Gay  ^imtner's  glare  ill  suits  thy  state  aad 

mind, 
Winter's  grave  livery  virtae  better  lovea. 
The  day  is  short,  employ  the  early  pciiae; 
To  mark  the  good  the  conscioos  muid  af* 

profe9. 
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Bo  t^etly  l^iss  the  golden  liCNirs  alongf 
■«  To  ttedttition  dne^  and  lacred  mig.'  * 


Of>E  TOSPRINa. 
At  thsr  ti»proach,  O  genial  S^ng, 
I'he  birds  a  parting  reqaiem  sing  ' 

To  winters  gloomy  reign, 
'^Imki  coM^st  tfrrftyed  Id  tenial  greeo, 
The  graces  aiid  the  torei  ane  seen, 

AlileiidMit  in  thy  train. 
Thy  soothing  tnlkaeuee  spreads  aftmnd^ 
With  chearftil  songs  the  woods  resounil^ 

Wbieh  echo  through  the  gro?e  $ 
The  toB«fol  thrush  with  Tarying  note^ 
The  blackbird  ttnrio&  fts  Uute  throat. 

And  MMelly  singq  hi»  lov«. 
Harfc^  '4lf  t\6  8tocfc-d<nre»s  |Milt{?e  moao} 
The  evofceo  wHh  onchanging  tOne> 

The  smiling  seasoA  hs^, 
Tbe  i^rww  cWrriMpv  thraogh  the  brale» 
Aad  mom  we  hear  the  coostaat  creialc 

Of  3Foadar  busy  rail. 
The  soow^drep  front  Rf  grassy  bed» 
First-bora  of  springs  upresrf  its  head> 

In  vest  of  purest  white, 
The  primrose  next  of  sickly  hne« 
The  Tiolet*8  ethereal  bhie, 

Attraou  the  wanderer's  sight. 

Thick  scattered  like  a  shower  ef  hai)» 
The  daisy  variegates  the  vale,  • 

O'er  nature'i  carpet  spread* 
The  dbfibdil  «f  boMer  siae, 
Does  towering  o'er  the  herbage  rise, 

And  proudly  rtars  ile  bend. 

The  garden  now  with  fragnnce.  blows. 
Though  aeitheir  pink  nor  blashing  rote, 

To  grace  the  scene  appears. 
The  erall-flower  sips  tbe  morning  dew^ 
The  auricula  of  various  hue 

A  DK>Cley  livery  wears. 

The  attempt  to  paint  each  Howet  is  vain,  ' 
Which  spring  has  scattered  c^tt  the  plain. 

And  spread  with  liberal  hand ; 
May  heaven  the  year  with  plenty  crottrn^ 
Aad  en  the  wiags  of  peaee  senddown^ 

Protection  to  this  Uod. 
Thou  god  of  seatoos,  thy  eontroUl 
I^ervades,  invigoratei  the  wRote, 

Thou  doet  thy  blessings  pour  ; 
Thou  sendest  suanneHs  vernal  bloomr 
Presidest  o*er  tbe  wintry  gloom 

And  autumn's  yellow  stora.     Ltdia. 

THE  FATHER  TO  ttIS  BABE. 

Welcome,  welcome, beauteous babei 
O  thrice  welcome  to  my  sight! 

Pleas'd  1  greet  thy  opening  eyes^ 
Like  thy  mother's,  jiaure  bright* 

LoaelV  iniknt,  angel  mild, 
Pledge  of  purest,  fondest  flamci 
^LPAST  MAG.  NO.  iCi 


Little  sweet!,  til  honour thee^ 
With  our  worthy  phreufs  name. 
Cherub>  Helen  I— «n  that  breast, 

O lad  I  see  thee  soft  recline, 
O  was  mortal  e'er  se  blest ! 

O !  what  happinen  ts  lUine ! 

BtllABtTH. 

THE  RI9INQ  Sihf. 

1 OU  view  tbe  ririag  sun» 
Shedding  round  his  glowing  Hght  i 

Already  has  bis  course  begun, 
but  soon !  ah  soon  t  'twiU  sink  in  night. 

Fair  Aurora  cheers  the  skies^ 

In  her  robe  of  saflfiroA  drttt, 
Each  fleeting  cloud  before  her  ftien,. 

Each  warbling  sbngster  leaves  its  nest. 

Sweetly  they  sakite  the  mom. 

While  they  carol  on  each  spmy't 
The  white  buds  blossom  on  tlie  thoni» 

And  Griese*  rolls  silently  away. 
The  violet  does  its  sweets  discloae^ 

The  primroee  blooms  in  mildest  idiade ; 
Why  withers  now  the  lovely  rose. 

That  late  iU  peinteu  bfoom  di^rfayM  ? 

flo,' short  lived  beauty,  dostihoU  ^y. 
And  leav'st  each  pnalden  to  herfote. 

Thy  traasieot  rpses  fode  ahd  die. 
Hut  steadier  virtue  keeps  her  seat, 

PteasLLA*    . 


« Aahan rfvcrte the  cdoiity  dT  KiMu^. 

SEUECl  ED  POETRY. 

^HI  FOLLbWlIfO  ILtOAKT  POSTICAL  ASTI- 

Ci?k  FftoM  tut  PIN  op  w.  i^»|coi,  ha< 

LATELY  APPBAKED  IN  TlM  AtukiUBUM  : 
Vtt  VBWTUilt  to  OIVA  It  Aft  A  tREATTO 
bus    HEADERS. 

.     THE'iUTTtaFtf'J  BtttTH-DAY. 

tr  TKB  AbtHOft  or  THt  "  BUTTE>FLT'S 

BALL." 

T H  B  shades  of  bight  wer«  seurcely  fled  ; 

The  air  wa^  mild,  tbe  wkids  were  fitill ; 
And  slow  the  slanting  sun-beams  spread. 

O'er  wood  itld  lawn,  0*er  h«atb  and  bill. 
Trom  deecy  eldndii  of  peatiy  hue 

Had  dropt  a  sboK  hu^baloiv  ihowet'. 
That  hung  lilte  g««is  of  morning  dew, 

On  kvefry  tree  and  every  flower. 
And  from  the  blackbird^s  mellow  tbroat,   , 

>^as  poUred  so  loud  and  long  a  swell^    ' 
As  echoed  with  responsive  note, 

t^rum  nibttatain's  side  and  tfhadowydetl. 
When  butsting  forth  to  life  and  light, 

The  offspring  of  enraptured  May, 
The  BOTTBBf  LY  on  pinions  bright. 

Launched  in  full  i^lendor  on  the  dey« 
A«a 
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'  Uocchiscioiis  of  a  motber*8  care, 

No  infaut  wretchedness  the  koe\y;  * 
But  as  she  felt  the  vernal  air. 
At  oDce  to  fall  perfection  grew. 

H*r  slender '/orm,  ethereal  light,  •  j 

Her  velv«*t  textured  wing*  eafold. 
With  all  the  rainbow's  colours  bright. 

And  rfropt  with  spoUof  burntsh'd  goUL 
Trembling  with  joy  awhile  she  stood. 

And  felt  the  sun's  enlivening  ray; 
Drank  from  the  skies  the  viUl  flo6d. 

And  wondered  at  her  filumage  gay. 
And  balanced  oft  htrr  'broid^red  wuiga. 

Through  fields  of  air  pre;^ared  to  ^ail^ 
Then  on  httveiit'rous  journey  springs^ 

And  floafs  along  the  rising  gale. 

Go,  child  of  pleasure,  range  the  tfeld.% 

Taste  all  the  joys  that  spring  can  give, 
I'artake  wb^t  bounteous  sumqier  yields^ 

And  live  whilst  yet  'tis  thine  to  live. 
Go  sip  the  rose*s  frfcgi  ant  dew, 

The  lily's  honied  cup  explore  I 
From  flower  to  flower  the  search  renew/ 

And  rifle  all  the  woodbine's  stora. 
And  let  me  trace  thy  ragraht  flight. 

Thy  moments  too  of  short  repose. 
And  mark  thee  thfn  with  fresh  dt,|ight^ 

Thy  golden  pillions  ope  and  close. 

But  hark !  wbitbt  thds  1  moiiing  stafid^ 
•  Poun  on  the  gale  an  airy  note. 
And  breathing  from  a  vif  wl^ss  band, 
0oft  silvery  tones  around  fiie  float! 


Th«y  cease — but  still  a  voice  I  hear, 

A  whisper'd  voic^of  hope  and  joy, 
"  Thy  hour  of  rest  approaches  near. 

Prepare  thee  pnortal  1 — thou  most  die  I 
"  Yet  start  not— on  thy  closing  eyea 

Another  day  fhall  still  unfold, 
A  sun  t^  milde^  radiance  rise, 

A  happier  age  of  joys  untold.    ^ 

**  Shall  the  poor  worm  that  thocks  ihf 
sight. 

The  humblest  ibrm  in  nature's  traia^ 
Thus  rise  in  new  born  lustre  bright. 

And  yet  the  emblem  teach  in  vain  } 
•*  Ah  where  were  once  her  golden  eyes. 

Her  glittering  wing^'  of  purple  pride  f 
Conceal'd  beneath  a  rude  disgiiiae, 

A  shapeless  mabs  to  earth  allied. 
"  Like  tbee  the  hapless  reptile  liv*d, 

like  thee  he  foii'd,  like  thee  he  spus. 
Like  thine  his  closing  boor  arrived, 

ills  labours  ceas'd,  hts  web  was  dn>c 
<*  And  sbalt  tbon^number'd  with  the  dead^ 

No  happier  state  of  being  know  ? 
And  shall  no  future  moirow  abed« 

On  thee  a  beam  of  brighter  glow  i 
**  Is  this  the  bound  of  power  divine, 

To  animate  an  insect  frame ; 
Or  shall  not  he  who  moulded  thine. 

Wake  at  his  will  the  vital  flame  ^ 

**  Goi  moi-tal  t  in  thy  reptile  state,  • 
Enough  toknmv  to  thee  i' given; 

Oo,  and   he  joyful  truth  relate  ; 
Frail  child  of  eartb,  high  heirof  hearen  \  ^ 
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The  Speeth  of  tleni-y  Brovghofti,  esq* 
before  the  House  of  Commons,  Fri- 
(lot/,  April  t,  1808,  in  support  of 
the  Petitions  J[rom  London,  Liver- 
pool  find  Manchester,  against  the 
Otdcrs  in  Council,  taken  in  Short- 
hand by  Mr,  A.  h-azcr,  London^ 
printed  by  J.  M'Creefy,  fot  J.  Uidg- 
ttfly,  Piccadilly,  1808.  p,  p.  84. 
Continued f romp.  305i  f^o-  IX* 

LET  us  sre  the  eflccts  wh.ch  the  Brit- 
ish Orders  produced,  as  well  on  the 
rates  of  insurance,  as  in  cutting  off  the 
resources  of  th^  American  tratie  with 
thecxMitinenlof  Europe,  which' flowed 
Tnro  Briiain  to  pay  for  her  manufactures : 
which  mischief  was  eflfecied  by  tlie-act^ 
and  deed  of  the  Government  at  home,' 
and  not  by  the  Berlin  decree,  or  Am«l 
ncan  Embargo. 


*'  I^ovj,  I  may  be  allowed  to  allude 
On  this  branch  of  the  case  to  the  i^ 
and  permaiieDt  variatioh  that  has  at 
length  taken  place  xt  the  rate  of  insu* 
ranee.  It  is  now  nothing  esaravagant, 
nor  is  it  any  misrepresentation,  as  it 
fo^me^ly  was,  to  stale  that  a  great  and 
steady  rise  has  taken  place  in  the  pre- 
mium.  1  he  witnesses,  to  whose  evi- 
dence I  formerly  referred  on  this  point, 
concur  in  suting,  that  a  permanent  rise 
has  now  taken  place  in  the  rate  of  in- 
aurance  from  t(.is  country  to  America, 
and.  back  again,  although  not  a  con- 
siderable one :  but  that  a  great  rise  has 
taken  place  upon  the  insurance  of  neu- 
tral vessels  bound  from  this  country  to 
the  continent  Instead  of  doing  it  at 
wx  guineas,  the  premium  n^  de- 
manded is  thirtv-fiVe  guineas;  and  it 
appear*  trom  the  evidence  of    Mr 
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White  (an    insurance  broker,  largely 
coQcerned  in  trade  to  the  Contineot — 
A  smugghng  ti'ade,  of  wb'^ch  hU  an- 
swers   lead   us   to   believe   tliat  this 
witness  knows  a  sood  deal  more  than 
he  is  willing  to  tell  you)  that  li0  goes 
upon  the  'change  oflering  upwards  of 
35/.  per  cent  to  insuq?  American  ves- 
sels to  Amsterdam,  but  thai  it  cannot 
be  done ;  in  short,  that  this  trade  is  as 
good  as  finished.    1  he  British  clause 
has  shared  the  same  fatfe.    That  clause 
which  formerly  used  to  be  valued  at 
two  or  three   guineas,    by    wliich  an 
American   was.  accustomed  to  be  in- 
sured against  the  eifects  of  British  capr 
ture,  costs  now  more  than  ninety  gui- 
neas ;  in  short,  no  British  clause  can 
now  be  under- written.     So   ditfereut 
is  an   (English    naval  decree   from   a 
French  one  in  its  execution  and    ef- 
fects !    It  19  only  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  this    wide  different e   that  I 
mention   the  liact.     '1  he  French  de- 
cree   has   becQ    foolishly  and  falsely 
said  to  have  raised  tiie  rate  of  insu- 
rance from  two  to  three  giiineas,  while 
the  English  ones,  it    is  evident,  have 
actually  raised  it  fropi  two  to  ninety 
guineas;    and  it  is  well  kno^i^n    th^t 
at  that  rate   nothing  can  be  done. — 
Although  the  tj-aiie  to  the  continent 
contiiiued    to  go  on  iq  spite    of  the 
enemVs  decrees,  jet  it  would  appear 
that  the    English  '  orders    in    council 
are  not  of  so  little  avail  ;   they  have 
at    once    cut    up  by  the    roots,  the 
whole    commerce    of    the    country ; 
they   will  not  permit  Americim  vessels 
to  go  direct  to  France,  nor  to  otiier 
parts  of  the  ontineijt,  for  they  have 
created  a  refu&al.  o    updpr  write  the 
risque  of  s\ic^   a   voyage ;    juid    this 
proves  th^    it  is  Ofie  and  tiie   same 
thing  for  us  iq  is^^^e  apd  to  enforce 
bur  edicts,    agaipst    pur  ow  n   trade ; 
which  France  cannot  touch  a  ton  of 
by  ml  her  decrees. 

**  ijir,  I  hayc  bhown  that  the  trade 
between  4^erica  and  the  continent, 
i^  quite  as  essential  to  this  country, 
as  it  is  to  America,  inasmuch  as  we 
must  lose  two  thirds  of  our  payments 
the  moment  it  ceases*  But  1  must 
pow  remark  diat  it  is  impossible  we 
should  get  even  tliat  tlnrd  part  of 
Qur  payment  which  remains,  if  the 
9rders  in  council  and  ti^e  measures 
lirisin^  out  of  them  contipue  t^    be 


acted  upod.     Mr.  Bell  says   that  a« 
long  as  those  orders  subsi»t    he  may 
ship  goods  to  America  to  the  apiount 
of  the  direct   payment  which    comes 
Qver  in  An)erican  produce,   but  that 
this  produce  will  be  deprived  of  nine* 
tenths  of  its  value;  and  therefore  in- 
stead of  continuing  to  tr<^e  to  the  a- 
mount  ufeven  one  third,    we  canno| 
trade  to  the  amopnt  of  the  thinieth 
or  the  three  hpndredth  part  of  what 
we  formerly  did  ;  for,  unless  we  chuse 
to  be  paid  in  tobacco,  which  will  lose 
pearly  all  its  yalue,  or   cotton  which 
will   lose   its    whole    value^   pr    any 
thing  else  of  np  e^hly  use  or  worth, 
\ve  have  no   prospect  of  conlinuing^ 
even   to    the   sorry    amount    tf  one 
third   part,  our  tormer  trade  to   A- 
roerica-     Therefore,    sir,  i ,  say   that 
ip  eyery  point  of  view    in  which  .we 
c^  look  ^t  this  n^w  system  of  com- 
ipf*rcial   regulation,    we  see  but    one 
eifect,  namely,    that   of  ruining  and 
cutting    off,    root   and    branch,    tiie 
whole  of  our  traffic  with  the  United 
States  of  America,  or  in  other  words, 
1  ipay  say,'  tiip  whole  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

**  An  attempt  has  been  made  to  im- 
pute this  stoppage  of  the  trade  with 
America,  not  to  our  Qrders  in  coun- 
cil,   but  to    the  American    embargo 
and  non- importation  act;  and  now  I 
entreat   the    attention    of  the    house 
while  I  endeavour  to  show  that  there 
is  no  reason  whatever  .for    imputing 
this  failuie  to  the  American  emoargo. 
The   evidence    of   Mr.    Martin    was 
directed  to  this  purpose.    After  hav- 
ing explained 'that  the  orders  for  the 
spring    siiipment   were    generally    as 
ffood  as  finislied  before  the  midvdeof 
January  edch  year,  it    is  only  ueces*> 
sary  for  me  to   state  that   the    news 
of  the  embargo  did  not  reach  those 
parts  of  the  couptry  likely  Jo  be  af- 
fected by   it  before    the    middle  of 
JjtMuary;    so  that  the  orders  for    tlie 
last  spring  shipments  could  never  huve 
been    touched    by  it.      NJr.    Martin 
states  tliat  it  was  previous  to  the  :2()th 
of    the  moiith   of    January    that  all 
shipments  ought  to  have  been  prepar- 
ed, or  orders  given,  and  that  the  de- 
falcation  for   the  last    shipment    had 
entirely  taken  place  before  that  date; 
7'hat  defalcation  amounted  nearly  to 
tlie  whole  extent ;  and  he  leaves  you 
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to  draw  the  ipferjCQce*  that  it  coqld 
have  been  oWhiff  soielj  to  the  orders 
10  council.  THt9  ffentleman  harhag 
irisited  the  town  of  JDirmingham  since 
the  orders  m  council  had  been  isued, 
and  h&Tiog  inquired  how  the  ship- 
Ihents  there  had  been  aflfectcd  by 
tbem>  he  {aund  they  were  doing 
nothing  aiid  meant  to  do  nothbig  in 

^f  The  testimony  6f  Mr.  James  Pal- 
mer inforn^  you  that  instead  of  paying 
to  his  wor)^^  200/,  per  wtek>  be  was 
under  thp  necessity  of  reducing  it  to 
%0i.  ifom  NoTemft>er,  though  he  only 
kamt  the  news  of  the  Embargo  in 
January.— With  this  short  statement 
•f  that  part  of  the  case,  1  leave  it  to 
Vou>  shr,  to  answer  the  question  whe- 
ther it  be  oossible  to  contound  by 
feason  or  ingeQuity*  or  eyen  by  asser- 
tion ^which  has  been  to  mudi  more 
laTishly  used  ihan  any  thing  else  on  the 
other  side)  to  confound  the  effects  of 
Ibe  America  measures  and  our  own. 

<'  It  would  appear,  sir,  that  without 
•nv  evidence  at  all,  one  simple  con* 
fiGknration  is  jeno^gh  to  show  tn  what 
manner  tb^^orders  m  council,  cross- 
ing, as  Mr.  Bell  aptly  expressed  it, 
the  French  decrees,  must  have  r\iined 
our  commerce  with  foVeign  ^t^»  not 
only  interrunting  oxx^  trad^  with  Amer 
rica,  but  also  cutting  off  that  great 
contraband  trade  which  used  formerly 
to  be  carried  on  ttv^ugh  the  American^j, 
between  us  and  our  enemies — softep- 
iog  the  hardships  of  war,  and  making 
theu)  fall  as  lightly  upoi^  us  as  ass 
the  enemy— on  us  ^o  whom  trade  is 
every  thing,  as  on  hhn  who,  having 
little  OF'  none  of  his  own»  was  n^ost 
deeply  interested  in  sMrrendenqg  -  l^is 
share,  could  he  but  hope  thereby  to 
take  from  us  ours. 

"  'I'his  short  apd  summary  view  of 
the  measure,  even  without  the  aid 
of  the  statement  so  satisfactorily  set 
forth  in  the  evidence  before  you,  will, 
I  trust,  prove  sufficiently  decisive  to 
entitle  me  to  leave  tl|is  branch  of  the 
argument  vnthout  ope  tun  her  com- 
ment, and  to  a^rm  that  1  have  com- 
pletely demonstrated  a  proposition,  at 
tirst  sight  rather  parodoxical,  that 
Knglaua  has,  by  her  own  measures, 
effectually,  strictly,  vigorously,  coun- 
Iprsigiied  the  enemy's  edict." 
•  Our  author  pext  froceeda  to  point 


out  that  the  orders  in  covmcil  aotualif 
produced  the  embargo. 

''In  the  second  examination  of  Blr, 
Glennie,   he    states,    that   it   was  m 
perfectly  well  known  feet,    upon  the 
Exchange  of  Lond<m»  amonffit   mer- 
ctotile  men,  a  few  days  before    the 
issumg    of    the    Orders,    that    some 
Strang  measures  woqld    be  taken  by 
the  government   of  the    country  to 
that  effect;  that  this  was    matter  of 
general  and    confident   expectation; 
and  particularly  on  the  Saturday  be- 
fore  many    persons   did  pretend  to 
give   the    details,    which    afterwards 
appeared  in  the  gazette.    So  perfectly 
was  be  convinced  of  it,  from  all  be 
heard,  that  on  the  ^d,    of   October 
he  wrote    to  several    of  his  corres- 
pondents in  America,    that  a  strong 
measure  was  to  be   adopted  by   the 
government  of  this  country,    wfdch 
m   all  probability  would,  in  some  de- 
gree, ainect  the  trade  t>etween  America, 
this  Country,  and  the  Continent    He 
further  states  that  these  orders,  when 
they  did  come  forth,  appeared  to  be 
pretty  much  d  tbe  nature  that  was 
expected.     He   does    not   say    they 
were  accurately  oJF  the  nature  looked 
for;  this  he   could   not    prefume  to 
sav-— for   the    petitioners    themselves 
fell  you  that  mey  do  not  yet   fully 
understand  them.    They   only   know 
this,  that  as  far  as  they  possibly  can 
judge  of  their  effects   they    tend   to 
ruin  their  trade.     Neither   they  nor 
Mr.  Glennie  have   as  yet   a  picdse 
apd  distinct  knotrledse  of  them,  with 
a|l  their  y^oys  clashing  enactroeats, 
and  the  multitude  of   suteratkms  and 
retouches  they  have  undergone.  There- 
fore their  aii^ticipation  of  ttie  measure 
itself  could    not  be     very   distinct 
It  was  l^owever  with  safety  pronounced 
by  ^r.  Glenpie  and  otner  witnesses, 
to  be  much  ^,  tbe  same  nature  with 
the  measure    as  it    eveiitualty  came 
out    Upon  this  subjexrl^   Mr.  Mam 
concurs   in  corrpborating   what   Mr. 
Glennie  had  stated;  and  mentioas  a 
set  of   cant  phrases  which   ^ere   ia 
peopIe*s    mouthy    pn     the    subject, 
disrfspectful    to    the  United    States, 
and  which  I  5;^    not   repeat.     Mr. 
M  uUett  tells  you  that  many  mercantile 
men,    within    his     own    knowledge, 
regulated  their  '  transactions  in  their 
trad^  by  similar  confident  expectations 
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generally  o^tcrtained  a  few  weeks 
before  the  Oi-clers  came  out,  and 
communicated  their  feelings  to  bim 
and  to  their  correspoiidents  according 
to  those  apprehenstons/* 

"  Now  sir,  if  this  news  was  so  gen- 
nerally  and  so  confidently  circulated 
in  this  country,  it    is  not   surprising 
that  it  should    have   found    ite   way 
across  the  Atlantic  while  the  intercourse 
still  subsisted  with  America.    Accord- 
ingly it  appears  from    the    evidence 
of  Mr.    Martin,    and     Mr.    Kinder, 
that  it    did    so   travel.    Mr.  Martin 
<eMs  you,   that  on  the  12th  of  No- 
vember, he  wrote  a  circular  letter  to 
his    American  correspondents,    which 
letter  was   received  on   the   12th  »r 
13th  of  December,  but  he  believed 
the  i2th ;  in   this  he  stated,    "  it  is 
strongly  reported  that  it    is  the  in- 
tention of  our  government  to  extend 
the  system  of  blockade   to    France, 
and    the   respective     States    on    the 
Continent  nnder  her  influence,  pro- 
hitnting  from  entrance    into   any   of 
their    ports,     a|l    vessels     whatever, 
unless  such  as  have  last  cleared  from 
Great  Brita'm  and  her  dependencies." 
Mr.  Martin  has  since  received  advice 
that  one  of  the  vessels  by  which  the 
circular  letter  went,    arrived   on    the 
12th,  or  not  later  than  the    13th  of 
December.    He  tells    you    that   the 
act  of  the  embargo  was  issued  on  the 
5«d  of  December.    Besides  this,  news- 
papers  were  produced  and    extracts 
read   from  them,  particularly  by  Mr. 
Kinder,  to  show  the   various    copies 
crrcolatcd  in  America  of  the  paragraphs 
which    appeared     in    this     country, 
KtatiDg  the    confident    expectation  of 
those    measures  in    Lngland  and  de- 
K:ribiiig  preUy  accurately  what  those 
aieasares  were  to  be.    One  of  these 
descriptions  indeed    is   so  accurate, 
Aiat   i  believe  there  has  not    been, 
rvea    to  to  honr,   a   much    more 
porrcct  general  out»inc  |iveii   to  the 
public  of   the   syblem    m    ijucstion, 
fi^n   tfah  wbich   thus  appeafed  in  a 
tewspaper   printed   at    New    York, 
md   <bted  the  15th  of  December.— 
\sato,  oo  the    I4tb   of  November, 
t   appears  tliat  Mf.  Monroe  left  this 
»untry,  and  he  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
iie     tith  id  Vtt^rolbtT,  on  which  day 
lis  sectemy  set  out  for  Washington, 
^     a?rite4  tbert  fttfytm  to  the 


1 7lh.    The  New  York  paper  to  which 
1  h^ve  alluded,  stated  that  the  "  Eng- 
lish government  have  not  issued  their 
proclamation    declaring    France    and 
ner  dependencies  in  a  state  of  sie^e, 
and  prohibiting  all    intercourse   with 
them,  except  directly  from  a  British 
port,  it  not  having  received  the  sig- 
nature  of  the  king;    a  private   letter 
from  a  Member  of  Parliament  men- 
tions that  it  would    be  f»ublisbed    in 
the  gazette   of  the    14th.*'     In  like 
manner  a  Philadelphia  newspaoer  says^ 
*«  a  proclamation  is,    we  understand, 
in  readiness  for  h'ls  Ms^estv's  signature, 
declaring  France  and  all  her    vassal 
kingdoms  in    a   st^te   of    siege,    and 
prohibiting   all  intercourse  with    her 
or  them;    all  entrance  into   her    or 
their  harbours,  except  such    as  had 
last  cleared    from    a   British    port.* 
I'his  is   m   extract  from    a  Londoo 
newspaper,  dated  November  10  and 
Mr.  Bell  has  also   ope  of  the    18th, 
from  New   York,    purporting   to  he 
an  extract  from   a    Liverpool  paper 
of  the  13lh  of  November.    It  states, 
••  an  Order  of  Council  is  in  the  ga- 
zette of  I'uesday  last,    declaring  the 
whole  of   the  ports  of  France,    Italy 
and  Holland,  and  all  undet:  the   in- 
fluence of  France,  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade,  and    which    will  t>e    rigorously 
enforced.     I   hav£    stated    that   Mr. 
Munroe's Secretary  arrived  at  Washing- 
ton on  the  1 6th  or  17th  of  Deceiuber, 
and  upon  the  20th,  a  message  comes 
from,  the  President  to  the  Houses  of 
Congress   upon    the  subject    of   this 
strange    intelligence.      Iney   sit   for 
manjr  hours  and  delil)erate  with  closed 
doors.*— Uoon  the  S'Jd  of  December, 
late  at  nignt,  it  was,  and  not  till  then, 
that  the  embarj^o  upon  American  ves- 
sels  was  lirst  issued  as  a  legal  mea- 
sure. — Here  then  we  see,  sir,  that  the 
Orders  in  Council,  or  something  very 
nearly  resembling  them    (so  near  in. 


got 

Ofders  themselves,  we  have  had  no- 
thins  more  illustrative  given  \is  as  a 
sketch  of  the  spirit  of  them)  wer« 
accurately  known  by  the  President.' 
and  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  upon  the  18th  cl 
December,  being  thiee  days  previous 
to  the  issuing  of  the  embargo  in  the 
American  ports.  Hits  is  the  plaiu 
ifHM.tor  of  4a^|ind£ict— If  it  be«aid 
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^hat  this  measure  of  embargo  was 
adopted  suddenly  (a  charge  ^vhicb  I 
think  cannot  be  attributed  4o  it)  I 
anbwec  that  if  it  was  to  be  done  at 
all,  it  behoved  to  be  etfected  with 
vigour  and  promptitude,  the  very 
moment  the  goveruuient  of  that  coun- 
try perceived  it  was  called  for  by  the 
nieabures  which  we  had  adopted.  As 
soon  as  this  unexampled  attack  upou 
their  navigation,  and  encroachnieot 
upon  their  privileges  was  known— 
nay,  the  instaqt  that  this  unheard  of 
aggression  was  susp^ted  to  be  in 
our  contemplation*  the  Uniied  states 
were  obliged,  not  to  resent  jt,  indeed,-^ 
tor  it  had  not  yet  attacked  tbem««- 
but  at  least  to  provide  against  its 
certain  effects,  by  some  measure  of 
precaution.  Therefore,  I  say,  let  it 
not  be  ^rgued  that  the  suddenness 
of  thb  precautionary  measure — a  mea- 
sure in  its  very  nature  '^udden  and 
applicable  to  an  unexpected  and 
•  presiding  emergency — aiFords  any 
|;round  for  believing  that  the  Orders 
m  Council  were  upt  the  ocaision  of 
it." 

We  now  come  fo  the  statement 
broug'it  forward  to  demonstrate  Jhe 
capabiLties  of  America  becoming  a 
manufd'turing  country,  aided  by  Bri- 
tish capital,  necessanly  detained  in 
that  Country,  for  want  of  a  mode  oif 
remittance,  by  sending  produce  to 
the  British  or  European  continental 
market  1  he  present  restrictions  give 
a  high  premium  in  favour  of  American 
manufactures,  and  must,  if  tii.e  pre- 
sent system  be  persisted  in  aiTord  to 
them  most  decisive  support.  W  e  par- 
ticularly recommend  to  our  readers  a 
tlo*e  auentlon  to  the  accounts  of  A- 
merican  resoi|rces  here  given,  it  may 
tend  to  remove  many  dangerous  pre- 
judices. 'I  he  physical  strength  jof 
America  was  formerly  (lespi:>ed  in 
these  countries,  apd  yet  they  triumph- 
ed by  the  establisli'meitt  of  their  in- 
dependence. ^  second  act  of  the 
same  trage^fy  or  farce,  appears  ^be 
now  \\\  reltearsa],  and  .it  depends  in 
great  measure  on  the  wisdom  or  fol- 
ly of  British  statesmen,  how  the 
present  momentous  crisis  will  termi- 
nate. \A  hether  iiistructed  by  former 
errors,  they  will  It-arn  to  re  ax  in 
tim«,  or  by  a  pertinacious  adherence 
to  ill- conceited,  aiid  iJ)  dig<^ted  plahs^' 


finish  the  chapter  of  «'AI1  io  fl 
Wrong."  We  sincerely  lament  0 
unfiriendly  disposition,  and  the  synj 
toms  of  liostiliij  so  frequently  mafl 
fested  boti)  in  conversation,  and  thioJ 
the  medium  of  the  press,  in  tbe| 
countries^  towards  the  United  State 
and  dread  this  issue  will  be  proda 
tive  of  no  good  to  our  best  interest 
*<  I^  us  look  then  to  the  coos^ 
quences  of  this  state  of  things.  Voi 
capital,  to  this  amouttt  of  ei{^  mi 
lions,  must  remain  in  the  I  niic 
Stales;  but  whether  it  is  to  remaj 
there  idle  or  not  It  another  cou^ 
deration.  Will  Congress,  fortbesaii 
of  giving  encouragement  to'  tnuJ 
and  maiiu  actures,  make  some  enao 
pients  in  the  nature  of  your  orders  i 
council  ?  Will  they,  after  tiie  maj 
ner  of  those  precious  measures,  pni 
hibit  manufactures,  embargo  tbd 
towns,  and  btop  the  internal  commero 
of  the  country,  by  warnings  and  \t 
sitings }  Will  they  as  you  would, 
verily  believe*  in  their  place,  ismx 
some  twenty  orders  to  lock  up  dv 
capital,  which  I  have  stated  Engiaoi 
has  made  them  a  present  of,  and  pre 
vent  its  being  employed  uptil  the  in 
ercour^  with  Europe  is  restored^ 
No,  no— tliey  will  not  copy  you  ^ 
close — they  viH  give  theur  trade  ao^ 
manufactures  every  £K:ility — they  aw 
rather  better  politicians  tlian  ibe  wi^^ 
framers  of  your  decrees^-they  wil] 
foster  tins  capital  and  make  it  con- 
duce to  tiitly  beiieficial  ends»  not  by 
such  orders  in  council  as  yours,  but 
by  measures  really  adapted  lo  the 
encouragement  ot  trade,  aye,  aod 
let  me  tell  you,  sir,  to  tbe  purpc^ 
of  "  retorting  upon  England  the  crib 
of  her  own  injustice.*'  For  you  wij 
see  this  capital  producing  new  branches 
of  agriculture  and  of  internal  trade ; 
new  bankuig  and  other  monied 
schemes;  new  manqfacturesy  whicU 
have  never  before  been  thought  (»f, 
for  this  plain  and  simple  reason*  be- 
cause their  capital  was  never  adeaoate 
to  the  arduous  tusk,  and  what  little 
capital  they  had  found  other  mesuts 
ot  employment  m  purcha>ing  the  pro- 
duce and  manufacture:*  of  our  countr}. 
*•  1  he  contrary  -of  all  this,  however, 
is  confidently  expected  by  those  great 
statesmen,  who  framed  the  orders  in 
council.    They  pretend  tbatt)ur  m^ 
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facUiret  never  can  be  supplanted; 
i  they  must  be  had  by  all  nations ; 
t  happen  what  will  they  must  iina 
it  way  to  a  market.  And  truly 
must  lay  that  tais  wouid  be  a 
mforiable  doctrine  if  it  were  not 
eady  Calsifi  d  by  much  experience  : 
t  only  by  the  enectk  of  commercial 
iiiders  m  other  countries,  but  by 
t  operation  of  our  own  uavigation 
t,  a  produce  of  wiser  and  better 
aes ;  a  measure  well  deferring  the 
le  of  eocourager  of  trade.  1  be  ef- 
:t  of  this  celebrated  system  upon 
e  trade  of  Holland  and' other  States, 
ould  adroooish  you.  tliat  it  is  pos- 
>le  for  the  staple  mdustry  of  a  country 
be  taken  from  it,  and  to  be  torc- 
i  into  other  channtrls  1  he  carrying 
ide  ot  the  world,  the  money  traffic, 

all  its  branches,  insurance,  bank- 
p  loans,  stock,  in  short,  every  part 

the  large  commerce  which  the 
utch  had  monopolized  for  ages,  and 
ith  pretensions  as  superior  to  your*s, 
^  yoUr  pte^nt  claims  to  a  monopoly 
'  manufacturing  industry  are  above 
ose  of  vour  neighbours  ;  ail  this 
iple  and  exclusive  commerce  was, 
not  destroyed,  at  least  shaken  to 
eces  by  an  act  df  the  really  wise, 
id  effectual  promoters  of  £nglish 
ade,  who  once  sat  In  this  hQUse^ 
d  England  became  prematurely 
)ssessed  of  what  Holland  lost«  1  he 
iple  bf  Holland  was  thus  suddenly 
reed  into  the  thannel  of  England, 
iny  years  bfefore  the  transference 
^Id  have  been  effected  in  tite  na- 
ral  course  of  things.  Let  us  tlien 
im  fftm  that  encouragl^ent  which  it 
the  just  boast  of  our  own  navigation 
>tem  to  have  given  to  our  com* 
?rce,  this  lesson  of  experience,  that 

is  not  impossible  to  counteract 
lure  and  shift  the  seat  of  arts,  by 
e  force  of  political  arrangements.    1 

eit  prove  this  still  fur&er  by  the 
ts  of  another  boasted  pSMl  of  yout 
btnercial  policy,  the  wool  laws. — 
pjgbt  illu^ate  it  by  referring  tp 
[whole  histories  of  Spain,  Fraiice# 
W,  or  to  former  periods  of  our 
1  history.  But,  sir,  not  to  go  to 
br  countries,  upon  the  present  oc- 
ion,  it  is  Sufficient  for  me  to  allude 
the  evidence  which  1  have  brought 

(our  bar,  bearing  directly  upon  tbe 
t  of  America. 


'<The  testimony  of  Mr.  Kinder  and 
Mr.  Pollock  will,  I  think,  be  esteem* 
ed  decisive  upon  this  point.  It  has 
always  been  supposed  that  when 
hands  are  cheap,  and  money  plenty, 
commerce  and  trade  wiU  be  encour^^- 
ed,  and  not  till  then  ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  America  has  been 
both  increasing  in  hands  with  an'  nn- 
exampied  rapidity,  and  accumulating 
money  by  tne  beneficial  effects  of  a 
long  interval  of  peace,  which  she  has 
uisely  and  happily  enjoyed.  The 
public  institutions,  the  manufactories, 
and  the  plans  for  the  general  encou* 
ragement  to  trade,  have  iii  that  coun- 
try been  for  years  past  visibly  u|>od 
the  increase.  Their  banks  at  present 
amount  to  73  ;  their  insurance  com- 
panies to  43 ;  the  interest  of  money 
has  fallen  from  12  or  20,  to  6  and  7 
per  cent ;  capital  is  so  heaped  up, 
that  it  is  common  to  meet  thirty  men 
possessed  of  -€^50,000,  on  one  ex- 
change. Four  miles  from  any  town, 
lands  were  two  years  ago  sold  at  500 
dollars  by  the  .acre,  a  much  higher 
price  than  is  known  in  Middlesex  itself. 
An  emigration  has  been  of  late  years 
perceived  to  take  place  from  the 
Northern  to  the  Western  part  of  the 
country,  where  the  land  is  cheaper4 
Nay,  they  have  even  a  considerable 
number  of  manufactories  already  es^ 
tablished,  they  have,  upon  some  oc> 
casions,  been  able  to  export  to  other 
countritrs,  and  have  so  evidently  be-^ 
gun  their  own  market,  that  some  of 
the  witnesses  at  your  bar,  found  them- 
selves cut  out  of  it  by  the  competi- 
tion of  home-made  goods.  I'he  re- 
sult of  the  whole  is,  that  we  have 
given  up  a  part  of  our  capital  for 
the  purpose  of  enabling  the  Ameri- 
cans to  establish  trades  and  manuiic- 
tures  of  their  own,  and  that  if  we 
continue  to  force  it  into  this  empk>y- 
ment,  by  our  foolish  measures,  we 
shall  soon  find  ourselves  generally  and 
permanently  forestalled  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  by  their  home-made  goods. 
**  I  am  far  from  sa>  ing,  sir#  that 
these  unquestionable  tacts  ought  to 
alarm  this  country,  if  measures  be 
taken  really  capable  of  fostering  our 
own  trade,  or  at  lea^t  leaving  our 
industry  to  itse^,  and  letting  that 
of  others  aloA^,  instead  of  thosve 
schemes,  whose  only  tendency   i^  ta 
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itimt  o«T  ^omnifercc  ind  make  Ame* 
rican  mamifecttires  eimiUtte  our  own. 
I  only  provcf  that    it    b  in   ^ain   to 
talk  of  this  compstition    as  a    thinjo; 
impossible.-*-!   tell    you     that    it    is 
blind  to  say  there  is  no  such  danger.-i*- 
It  is  foolish  to  sar  that  the  poteny  and 
cheap  land  of  America   will  prevent 
all  rivalship   from    growing  up,    do 
what  we  \%ili  to  force  it.— -1  tA  you 
*  it  is  an  idle  security  to  suppose  that 
our  preference  in  the  American  mar- 
ket is   of    so  steady    a  nature,    and 
will  be  of  such  tasting  duration,  chat 
Jio  force  or  change  of   cbcumstances 
can  wrest  it  from  us.    By  the  testi- 
mony of  diose  who  have  visited  that 
part  of  the  world,  and  but  yesterday 
seen  the  most  interesting  spectacle  of 
a  growhig  nation,    that  th«  eyCs  of 
man  can  behold,  it  appears  that  its 
manufactories  are  rising,  and  its  ca- 
pital accumulating.    In  addition  to  this 
It  appears  by  the  evid^ce  now  upon 
your  table,  ojat  you  have  forced  no 
less  than   eight  millions  of  ^oUr  ca- 
pital into  the  same  channel,  m  order, 
us  it  were,   to  secufe — to  perpetuate 
the  rivalry   of  America,    and   wliilc 
you  exclude  her  from  all  intercourse 
with    Europe,   to  render   her    nwrc 
and  more  independent  of  yourselves. 
It  is  surely  not  unreasonable  to  sup- 
pose that    Imder  such  circumstances 
she  will  turn  the  part  of  your  capital 
Which  you  have  lent  her,  nay    com- 
pelled her  to  keep  in  her  hands,  into 
channels  which  may  subvert  our  tfaffic 
l^th  with  her  and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
<*  Again,   1    bese«:h    you,   sir,    to 
tecoUect  that  t  do  not  say  America 
will  do  all    this  naturally;    if  left  to 
herself  she  may  for   years  and  years 
tonfine  herself  to  agricultural  pursuits ; 
but  1  have  shown  you  her  capacities 
for  other  employments;   i  have  pro- 
ved that   she    is  even  on  the   brink 
of  manufacturing  in  a  good  measure 
for  herself;  1  say  she  Will  do  so  to 
any  extent  if  you   drive  her   to    it ; 
and    1  here  again  warn  you  how  you 
rashly  do  that  against  your  own  com- 
merce, which  no  power  on  earth  but 
yours  can  ever  enect.-^Nor  let  any 
one  think  that  the  rivabhip.  which  f 
am  ajiticipating,  would  teraiinatewith 
the   emergency  that    gave  rise  to  it. 
Even  after  that  peace  should  be  re-' 
stored,  which    some   penoDS   fondly 


dream  of  as  a  ^d^tile  etent,    it  ki 

vain  that  you  wilt  look  for  (he  n 

establbnmefit  of  those   peaodfoT  an 

prosperous  employments  which  focmc 

treaties    have   brought  bac^    to  tl 

country.    The  whole  Continent  ma 

be    subdued    by   the  arms  of    yoe 

allies,  and  its    commerce    destroye 

by  your  fleets;    you    may  cease  t 

have  a  rival  in  powei;'  or  in  weali 

from  one  extremity  to  the    othier  < 

Enrope.-^Aftdr  dictadng  a  peace  t 

the  worid,    yoa  Will  fe3c  in  vam  k 

the  restoration   of    the  trade    wbic 

your  vigour  shall    have    suspended 

It  is  de;dtoyed    )f   it   b    suspended 

You  will  find   raised    up    by    you 

jealousjr  and  v?olence»  a  ritaf  to  vou 

prosperity,  on  the  other  side  <m  th 

Atlantic-''^  great  nation,  filled  foil « 

capital  by  your  measures,  andfbtcci 

by  them   to   be    the   first    maiiu£K 

turers  in  the  worid.    Yoo  vrill  tba 

no  doubt  be  immediately  repakl  tboai 

eight  millions  sterling  which  the  >Lne 

ricans    now  owe    you,    for    it  is  t 

common  and  a  just  remark,  tliat  sat 

cessful  traflic    product    hoocsf  deil 

ing^.     But    what    will   be    the  coit 

sequence  of  having  allowed  ttolt  cap 

ital  to  accumulate,  at  compotmd  i» 

terest,  by    its  emptoyment    in    sud 

channels?    Let  us  think  of  thta»  sii, 

and  look  to  all  these  thinga  wtei  «t 

are  confiding  in  our  own  ibltv«  auj 

blindly  hoping  that  in    wilfulfy  cut 

tin^  ourselves  out  of  every    ooe'liB^ 

of  industry,  which  has   n^de    jns  ; 

rich  and    powerful   nation,    we  shal) 

still,  God  knows  how,    preset^  oui 

influence  and  wealth! 

"  Sir,  it  is  not  bow  for  the  flnl 
time  that  this  topk:  has  been  brvmched 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  IV 
verysafne  argument  was  dm^  before 

f^ut  to  you  upon  a  memorable  ooeukNL 
n  the  spot  where  1  unworthily  bare 
now  the  honour  to  stand  befafe  yoo^ 
there  stood  some  fbrty  years  a, 
one  of  the  greatest  men  that  tfab 
any  other  country  has  ever  prodi 
When  the  celeb^ed  Dr.  ¥t^ 
appeared  in  this  place,  by  Ihe  desi 
of  the  house,  during  the  dkscilssir 
relating  to  the  repeal  of  the 
act,  a  variety  of  Questions  were 
to  him,  toucning  tne  stale  of 
factures  in  the  colonies  of  fi  _ 
He  was  carefully   asked  his   op^nial 
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tipwn  aU;  tfaoie  peiots  whkh  I  have 
feebly  ^temptecl  to  examine  ou  liie 
prctent  occaaioii.  It  was  p«t  to  hinr 
ag^tn  and  again. — <<  Do  you  tbink  it 
pofsibie  that  the  Americans  cao  eotcr 
into  a  non-importatiou  acti  Is  it 
posisible  for  theni  to  change  their 
aabits  altogether  and  at  oiice^-Ur^in 
politjcai  motive^?*' — Ihe  aosveis  of 
that  gi:eat  man  were  equaUy  con- 
sistent aud  decisive*  aoa  ittlte  bouse 
wili  permit  me  I  sh^i  t«ike  the 
iibeciyof  rea<iiiM  them,  as  they  are 
in  fact  good  evideuce  upon  the  ques- 
tion now  before  >ou,  the  v^iiole  bemg 
enter$*d  ou  yoiir  joumak.— And  1 
call  upon  you  to  hear  \htm  with  the 
attentKin  due,  not  merely  to  the 
authority  ofl^  who  spoke  them, 
but  to  a  prophecy  despised,  and  alas 
too  fai»U>  hiihlled.  ilierefore  it  is. 
that  i  presume  to  reptat  what  was 
then  tolii  you,  and  to  caution  you 
a^aipst  giving  the  cause  of  the  pe- 
titiouerti  now  at  your  bar  the  same 
unhappy  recepckm. 

<<One  of  the  questions  put  to  Dr. 
Franilm  was  this,  *'  Is  it  the  interest 
of  the  Americans  to  take  tho&e  goods?*' 
(meaning  the  produce  and  luanutac- 
tur^  of  this  country.)  He  answered,  • 
<*l'he  goodii  they  take  from  Britain 
are  either  neces^es,  mere  conveni- 
ences, or  superfluities.  1  be  (irst,  as 
cloth,  &c.  with  a  little  industry,  they 
can  make  at  home;  the  second  they 
caQ  do  without  till  they  are  able  lo  pro- 
vide them  among  themselves;  and  the 
last,  which  are  much  the  greatest  part, 
th<:|f  will  strike  olT  immedikteiy  1  hey 
are  mere  articles  or  fashion  purchased 
aud  consumed,  J>ecause  tlie  ^iiion 
in  a  respected  country,  but  will  uow 
be  dettHted  and  rejected.  The  peo- 
ple have  already  struck  pti',  by  gt'neral 
agreemtnt,  the  use  of  all  goods  tashion- 
aUle  in  mouniing>>  and  many  tiiousand 
pounds  ^orth  aie  sent  back'  as  uiiiiale- 
aWe  " — Again,  "  Is  it  their  interest  to 
make  cloth  a  home?"  «*  1  think,"  haid 
Dr.  Kraiiklin,  "  they  may  at  present  get 
it  cheaper  from  Britaii»>  i  mean^f  tite 
.same  fineness  and  neatness  of  work- 
manship, but  wntn  one  considers  other 
circumstances,  the  reb«ra?nts  on  their 
trade»  aud  the  ditliculties  oi  miking 
remittances,  it  is  their  interest  to  make  ^ 
every  thing." — In  another  part  Dr. 
Franklin  wad  asked,    •«  What  are  the 
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body  of 'the  people  in  ihe  colonlesr** 
A.  *''lhey  are;lmrmers,  hasbandmeni- 
or  planters.''—^.  ♦*  Would  tiiey^utfer 
the  produce  of  tiieir  land  to  lot?"  *'Ai 
•'No:  but  they,  would*. not'  ^aise'  so 
much,  'i  hey  would  manufacture  more 
and  plough  less."— *♦ 

<«  And  so  it  is  that  these  petitionets . 
say  the  Americans  ^il  noMr  da  .^'hey 
know  that  the  AmerioaM  are  chit-ily 
occupied  in  pursuita  of  husband ry/be-*' 
cause  they  are  furnished  by  Amctica 
Mriih  the  nroouce  wnich  ihey  manutiht- 
ture  tor  tiiat  couotr)-,  >  for  mis  country, 
a^  for  all  the' world:  they  knou  tn.it  if 
you  coiituuie  to.^stop  tht*  trade  .4  the 
Americans-  with  tiie  VM^oaiineiA;  and 
conhequentiy  with  •urselves, .  so  >as  to 
throw  the  produce  back  upon^he  -iiahds 
o#  the  grovters,!  h  will  not  <roi  any 
more  thsui  it  would  htiv^  done  in-  Dr. 
Franklin's  day;  they  tell  you  the 
Americans  wiH  keep  their  cotton  if'  you 
prevent  them  hmm  exporting  ^  it,  and 
will  work  it  upf  the) ^-i^iese. petition- 
ers presmne  to  repeat  thelangoage  of 
that  illustrious  man,  and  tell}  ou  the' 
Americans  will  mamiiacture  more  knd 
plough  less.-^'i  ne  condudmg  senteii* ' 
ces  of  this  memorable  lestimony  are  alh 
that  I  shall  now  trouble  the  house  with. 

S.  '*  AV  liat  used  to  be  the  pride  of 
the  Americans  r" 

A,  '«ToinduUte  in  the  fashions  and 
manufiu:tures  of  Great  Britain." 

i2.  ••  Vi  hat  is  now  their  pride?** 

A»  "  lo  wear  tlieir  ol(^  clothes  again 
till  they  can  make  new  ones." 

*•  Sir,  it  is  the  faie  of  men,  that  they  " 
are  more  prone  to-  take  lesr»ons  Irom 
their  uwn  experience  ttmnfrom  pre- 
ctspt,  or  even  from  the  example  of 
oiiiers,.  but  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
it  i«  the  fjperitfwe  of.  this  country,  to 
which  1  am  now  appraliug — an  expe- 
rience 'toorrcent  to  be  forgotten,  loo 
momentous-*-alas,  that  we  should  dare  " 
to  neglect  such  lesson?)  i  This  it  is  that 
basso  powerfully  backed  theautliority 
of  the  great  name  wliich  1  have  quoted 
to  you ;  and  llins  supported,  I  devoutly 
wish  it  may  nuike  you  more  cautious  ' 
how  you  reject  these  peiiiicmers  than 
your  prectecessois  wtrt*,  wixn'm  the 
same  walls,  when  that  gloomy  predic- 
tion vaslirst  otilecvd  at  your  bar^  and 
wab  by  them,  1  tell  you,  despisi^Jb^- 
cause  of  its  gloom  rocKH." 

yV'c  cooclud«Mour  exiracts  from  thia 
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rfSMomng  and  forcible  ridicule  adduc* 
eUaf^inst  theAowery  oratory  of  our> 
Secretary  for  Fovet^i^  AffairH#  an  ora- 
toiy  n^ck  he  hm  sinoe  wed  m  bis 
(tifMomatlc  eorrespoodence  whh  tbe 
a«nits  of  the  American  govcmiqetit^. 
Woicb  in^itead  of  coDvinciug  or  conci- 
liatiog»  has  tended  ooJy  lo  irrite^/ 
and  we  fiear,  to  widen  the  breach.  1  be 
iiipfiaat  ttyle  of.  a  political  Aati  .^o^ 
bia  Beviewer>  is  ill  adapted  to  tbe  grave 
aiidtobec  dncussion  betwaen  states^  on 
great  and  ittoroeittoi»  cODcetns.  . 

**1d  answer  to  alt  our  argaments, 
mud  in  Older  to  qukt  the  fear»  that  are. 
inadifestly  Bpreading  over  the  country, 
we  are  told  that  the  operalion  of  the 
Orders  in  Cotmcil  will  put  an  end  lo 
the  unnatural  state  of  things  which  tbe 
eneaiy  baa  establbhed  upon  the  Con* 
liiient»  and  will  ^MiCe  open ' the  chan* 
neh  of   trade  :«ow   stopped  up    by 
him.     If   any  thing  in  tbe  possiblir. 
consequences  of  tbm  qa^asures  could 
give  your  petitioners  a  shadow  of  ex*  ' 
pectatioo  that  tbe  ports  of  the  Continent 
Mwild  be  opened;  and  (hat  tbe  direct 
trade  with  it  would  again  he  establish* 
ed»    most   unqtiestiouably^     is    they 
uould  hare  been  tbe  last  to  trouble 
you,  had  any  such  hopes  remained  to 
them,  so  they  would  even  now  leave 
your  bar  contented  and  cheerful,     if 
you  could,  by  any  proof  or  argument^ 
give  a  colour  uf  truth  to  9uch  pleasing 
prospects.    Btft  when  thev  look  t(^the 
history  of  the  conquest  of  Europe,  and 
to  its  present  state,   or  view  what  is 
indeed,  the  same  thing,  tbe  events  of 
the  French  revolution,  they  can  indulge 
in  no  such  views.~»Afler  resisting  so 
many    violent  shocks   from  witm>ut« 
and  so  many  coovotsions  with{n<»^^fter 
passing  thcough  every  sort  of  revolt, 
tion — aJl  the   Varieties  of  •ituation*-' 
tiniform  in  nothing  except  the  constant 
increase  of  calamity^  public  and  do^ 
me^tic'^^after  having  suffered  all  this 
without  attempt'mg  a  complaint^    or 
even  breathing  a  murmur  against  th€ 
tyrant  of  the  nour — when  faction  wa» 
niging  in  the  West,    and  the  enemy 
not  always  beaten    in    the  East — after 
such  sceiif 6  as  the^e^  and  sach  ineite* 
meoti   to  rebellion    utterly  failed   (o 
create,    during  eighteen  years  of  re- 
solution, a  whisper  thai  could  be  beard 
rom  tlic  peopk^^i  say^  alter  all  tbis^ 


70a  desire  at  Id  ckpe4  Ikit  tbe  fcardl/ 
of  sugar,  or  a  rise  in  the  price  «# 
tobacco,  or  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
cotton,  sho^d  thfow  all  Haoce  into  a 
dame^rii^  out  tbe  seeds  of  HiriHng 
rebellion— draw  fMrth  the  population 
of  our  enemies  in  array  ^iust^lieir 
raicrwmake  them  with  oneload  toicc 
demand  tbe  reviocadon  of  tile  Berlin 
decree«-«-and  force  tbe  governor  of 
France  hmwelf  to  sue  for  peace. — That 
sach  mig|bty  things  should  arise  &oat 
such  little  causes  1  am  fnr  from  pro- 
nouncing to  be  impossible ;  bat  1  (a- 
nient  that  I  have  been  qvite  onable 
to  make  my  clients  agree  with  me/  or, 
l^  any  sueh  efforts,  ^  comfmithem 
under  the  ruin  of  their  affairs,  #bidt 
they  never  cease  proving  to  rae  by  the 
dry  details  of  tiieir.Mers  aivi  ^^- 
books,  as  often  as  I  unfold  to  them  the 
pleasing  views  to  which  I  haiwf  been 
alluding;  nor  indeed  can  I  findan^  one 
toback  me  in  urging  sncb  consolation  to 
them. 

«*Tbe  petitioners  have  further  been 
toV!  by  some  persons  of  airy  fimcr  and 
loud  taUc  that  by  this  |p^t  act  of  delf- 
dehi^,  (a  magnanimity  consfdcrably 
cheaper  to  those  who  preach  it  up^  than 
to  the  poor  petitioners  who  are  desired 
to  practice  it)  we  shall  assuredly  make 
known  in  tbe  most  remote  comers  of 
the  earth  (even  in  places  where  Ihtt 
form  of  a  shijir  has  never  yet  been 
seeif*)  the  poiver  and  the  glories  ol 
the  British  Navy.  It  seems,  ttetin 
proportion  as  sugars  become  higher  in 
price,  or  as  the  people  on  the  continenf 
find  their  Coffee  becoming  rougher,  the 
eailant  form  of  a  vessel  shall  bean  icf 
dawn  an  their  nntutorad  minds.  Grow- 
ingby  degreclf  more  distinct^  whit  ideas 
nwwt  it  rase,  as  the  sweety  vanish  f 
When  at  last  Uicr  coA^t^  too  disappears; 
and  the  peasant  wholly  changes  his 
breakfast  of  foreign  luxuries  iaito  one 
of  milh  or  wine,  then  indeed  will  he 
descry  otnr  whole  lie^eis  and  navies,  and 
tremble  at  th^  name  of  England— «iil 
thus  shall  the  enslaved  people  of  dir 
Contine^ii  speedily^  fevoH  against  fte 

^  7*his  h  stippbstxl  ta  allude  to  tbe  elo- 
q«erit  xpei'^h  of  -Mr.  Secrct^Vy  CanaiiiSt 
ill  which  he'  recommended  tbe  orders  in 
eotmctl  &»  d  great  aiwl  prolnniug  expert- 
•uieAt;  and  predicted  that  this  oarioar 
efleetr  would  res6tt  from  thcai^ 
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y6kit  of  Frasice.^^Tki$  topic  of  cQoitahh 
tioRysir,  I  haveftisotried  withmyilienG;. 
But  I  have  been  a&ftin  met  with  tbetr 
plai^y  account  books  and  dry  detaikof 
pfobt  aod  loss.    1  hey  tell  me  bkmtly 
^  enough,  <•  M\  these  hne  fancies  are  ootb- 
*  -ing  to  us  if  they  do  not  ^ve  u&back  our 
American  maiicet^  which  has  by  the 
grand  measnras  of  government  been 
taken  away.    We  ask  back  our  traffic, 
—our  buying  and  selling,  our  liveli- 
hood.    W  c  are  plain  mtn — merchant^ 
manufiiciuren,  and  workmen-'-^md  we 
care  not  !f  one  half  of  Europe  never 
beard  of  the  British  Navy,  DCtf-  knevr 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  ship-*nay, 
Dor  knew  there  was  such  a  country  as 
England— provided  that  half  were  pon- 
suming  our  produce  and  weariiis  ouf 
inanuractures.    Let  the  British  .Navy 
and  name  be  as  unknown  in  the  heart 
of  Poland  as  it  is  in  the  di^i^rts  of 
Kamschatka— *but,    for    pity's    sake, 
give   us  back    that  trade,    t}^   sole 
means  of  our  sub«!itence — the  sole  ob* 
ject  of  our  desires — the  only  thing  ouf 
Ijteral  traaginations  ever  dream  about" 
'*  Sir,  Igreatly  fear,  that  dull  as  it 
may  be,    you  must  give  theie  n^en 
some  other  answer  to  tbetr  complaints 
than  the  lively  and  elegant  opes  which 
I  have  been   alluding  to.     I  strongly  ' 
suspect   you  must,   m    order  to  sa« 
t'tsfy  the  people,  make  oqt  some  case 
for  the  new  measures  which  shall  be 
adapted  to  the  grovelling  capacities  of 
the  nine  hundred  and  ninety -nii>e  plain 
matter  pf  fact  men  who  inhabit  the 
cotmtry,  wJjatcver  tlighty  things  you 
may  bear  from,  the  thousandth  wit.— 
For  unhappily  our  customers  on  the 
continent  luve  fallen  under   the  do* 
tninioo  of  a  matter  of  fact  man,  who 
vorks  with  stubborn  tools  ^nd  won't 
mil'er  his  vas«als  to  rebel  for  the  sake 
^f  a  poiotf    He  dofii  not  rule  them  by 
the  love  oC  suear  and  coffee^  and  it^- 
ieed  cares  Itttle  whether  tiie  interest- 
ng  peasants  ever  see  such  thiugsor  no. 
He  does  not  leave  them  to  form  ideas 
>f  a  French  soldier,    by  raising  the 
prices  of  goods,  **  in  places  where  a 
oldicr  was  never  seen."-»-He  chains 
hem  with  chains,  and  drives'  them  on 
rith  bayonets — aind  sends  half  a  mil- 
ioo   ot  strong  men  to  execute  his  or- 
len—and^  having  done  so,,  he  troubles 
Min^elf  but  little  what  his  vassah  say 
it^^ooUf^tal  prqducf— ocw^torderg 


you  itinie  from  your  votfhcilr  efen  tf 
you  should  make  tbem  ar  int^ltig^ie 
as  his  own.*'  ;  ^ 

'  We  mist  that  901U  of  our  readers 
will  not  be  displeased  with  the  Jength 
of  these  quotation**     The  enbject  is 
important,  and  we  (twr  many  treat  k 
too  lightly.    As  in  similar  cases,  some 
may  supp^^se^  that  America  it  of  no 
further  nnportance,  th^o*  to  be  mad^ 
subservient  to  oqt  selfish  interests.  The 
haughtiness  at^d  sellishness  of  Britain  in 
afaiotiritf  thepie  on  thecootment  df 
Europe,  and  turns  the  tide  ^  popu^. 
larity  agjainft  vs.    Let  us  be  wise  in 
time.     America  may  be  conciliated^ 
but  cannot  tbr  any  great  length  of  ttni* 
be  l^llied  by  lis.    In  dor  humble  ca^ 
pacitic^  ife  wished  \o  contribute  our 
effar^  to  chahge  the  current  of  pnblie 
opiiium  in  ftivonr  of> jttstiee  and  toUff4 
policy.     Popular  feelmg,  prooerly  4i* 
rected  and  temperately  uigecf,. cannot 
ftiil  to  have  some  influ^ce  00  tbe  con* 
dfict  of  Govdrpqieot    in  the  beginning 
of  the  war  With  America,  whieh  ended 
in  the  independence  of  that  coimtryt 
tbe  popular  cry  war  in  farour  of  co- 
ercion,   a^d    popular  optn'ion  dUfert 
ently  directed,    pioduced    the  peac< 
of  1783.    Wd  have  rMsed  «ur  voKe 
against  recurring  again  to  coercive  mea* 
stirei.     Wl^ethief  niittttf  are  already 
a<5commodated  witb  America;Vor  artf* 
in  a  train  of  being  so  ^>eed|7y,  it  19  df  «' 
ficult  to  ascertain ;  but  even  8l)0uld  s 
tem|>orary  accommodation  take  "place, 
unless    v^e   cherish  a  spirit  of  peace 
towards  them,  no  longtii^e  will  elapse 
before   mutual    irritations    may  again 
arise.  /  We  trust,  therefore,    that  our 
labour  will  not  be  \oit,  in  thu-s  having 
devoted  so  many  of  our  pa^  to  the 
attempt  to  promote  a  spirit  of  pea<« 
and  reconciliation.  K* 

The  Cottager^  of  Gicnburnie,  a  Tale 
for  the  Farma^s  Ingienook.  By  /> 
Uzabtih  Hamilton^  $^,  I  vol^  p,p. 
408.  Edinburgh,  Bailantyne  Sr  Co. 
1808. 

TO  review  a  book  which  has  al- 
ready passed  tliroqgh  three  large 
editions  wttb  univer^l  approbation, 
may  api)ear  superHuous,  yet  several 
reasons  induce  us  to  uncfertake  the 
task.  Though  the  book  in  question 
be  written  purposrly  for  the  improve- 
ment of  tbe  Scotch  peasantry,   «et«pi 
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many  pohite  k^wUI'  be  f)uod*  appli- 
cable to  ourselves,  and  if  it  be  i^wai 
brought  forward  before  the  .public 
evei  tor  this'  purport;  ai<d  held  up  in 
tma  particular  point  of  view,  as  a 
means  of  introducing  a  system  ot  do- 
mestic ecooDoay  paiiong  tbe  lower 
classes  iu  this  country^  the  iiive^li^ 
tbu  of  it.  merits*  thou^  but  a  repe- 
titioa  of  the  prattts  it  baa  already 
so  deservedly  obtained,  will  not  bie 
without  its  use.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  manners  of  the  peasantry  here, 
i^ear  no  comparison  with  tiie  high 
drawn  picture  now  befose  us ;  and 
tndeed»  were  a  stranger  whose  mtpd 
liad  been  prepossessed  with  storieJ  of 
lri:>h  iilth  and  Irish  laziiieas  lo  travel 
into  tills  couotr)'»  for  the  purptjse 
<if  verity  i eg  the  truth  ot  the  dpsirac* 
ter,  iif  he  wer^  fortunate  enough  to 
enter  the  country  at  this  extremity, 
aail  up  Carricidergus  liay,  land  w 
Bei&st,  and  pursue  the  usual  route 
of  traveHers  tiirou^h  Lisburn,  he 
would  at  once  decuie  that  the  na* 
liott  Jittd  been  foully  misrepwented, 
wkI  wonder  at  the  strange  prt^udico 
of  forei^ers^  and  the  still  stranger 
perversuy  of  so  many  writers  of  tlm 
c-ountry  who  bad  dwelt  on  the  ui|* 
{)leasing  %hem6.  But  on  proceeding 
further,  •t.muit  be  lontessed  that  he 
von  Id  Aid  too  much  reason  to  re- 
tract his  over  hasty  opinion,  he  wcpld 
see  in  many  mstaiices  that  tne  sci  nes 
of  Glenbutnk  were  but  too  faithfully 
represented  in  many  part->  of  this 
kingdom.  Let  us  nut  be  accused  of 
want  of  patriotisin  in  making  such 
an  avowal,  lo  see  our  own  fs^ulls, 
and  to  endeavour  to  umend  them,  is 
real  patriotism.  Impiovement  is  a 
nation's  blipssing;  a  blessing  which 
<-.an  neyer  be  duly  appreciated  until 
ve  are  cuncious  of  our  own  wants. 
And  lor  this  reason  the  writer  appears 
to  roe  much  more  deserving  ot  his 
country-s  thanks,  who  with  the  can- 
dour and  courage  ot  a  true  friend, 
points  out  its  defects  in  hopes  of 
appl}*ing  a  remedy,  than  •  he  who 
by  tanciful  high  dra>A'n  pictureSi  tla(- 
ters  it  into  a  false  sentiment  of  ■  i- 
deal  superiority;  or  by  incorrect  re- 
presentations of  its  ancient  state,  leads 
lis  to  sigh  after  a  return  ot  those 
days  of  s{ilendour,  alid  to  prefer  a  re- 
^t»c '  ,aito  former    barbarism  to   an 


exertion  at  increased  improvement 
This  leads  us  to  confess  that  anottier 
reason  for  undertaldcig  the  present 
review  was  tliat  after  having  e9q>res»- 
ed  ounelves  with  such  severe  though 
necessary  reprehension  on  a  writer  of 
our  own  country,  we  are  gUa  to 
seize  an  excuse  for  holdtitg  up  ano- 
ttier countrywoman  b  toe  light  she 
deserves  as  one  wtio  has  lealJy  iat>- 
e<i  Uie  diaractet  of  ber  country  by 
her  writings.  1  bus  showing  that  tfaoogti 
we  '*  blame  when  we  must,'*  we  *^  ap- 
prove woene*er  we  can.**  In  our 
reviewing  departuient  we  have  been 
accust^  ot  beverity  and  injustice ;  of 
.tiie  former  we  have  only;  to  regret 
that  so  many  occasions' have  been 
given  us  lor  exercuing  that  unlovely 
dnty  ;  of  the  latter,  we  refer  our  pi- 
pers to  the  candid  and  unpnjudiccd, 
confident  that  they  will  be  found  con- 
formable with  the  prukcipie  on  which 
tiie  rev  iew  h^is  been  commenced,  and 
on  which  we  are  determined  to  proceed, 
to  give  mertt  its  due,  and  place  it  m  the 
.  most  favourable  light,  but  when  igno* 
ranee  or  folly  begins  to  babble,  bold- 
ly to  employ  the  scourge,  and  task 
it  into  sense  or  silence. 

'Ihis  novel,  if  it  should  be  classed 
in  a  species  of  writings  which  it  re- 
sembles only  in  bein^  fouitded  on 
fiction,  exhibits  the  simple  story  of 
a  virtuous  woman,  vho,  profiting  by 
the  benetits  of  a  religious  education, 
has  risen  from  the  lowest  rank  of 
society  to  a  situation  of  independencn 
and  ,  comparative  aHluence,  and  en- 
deavours to  make  tlie  best  and  naost 
acceptal)le  return  to  the  being  froR\ 
whom  she  received  these  blessing, 
by  making  herself  as  useful  to  ber 
feilow-creatures  as  her  means  will  ad- 
mit. She  is  represented  as  retiring 
to  spend  the  evening  of  her  life  in 
a  retired  village  in  Scotland,  not  in 
indolence  or  self-occupat^m,  but  in 
the  active  exertions  ot  her  abilities 
in  benefiting  those  around  her;  not 
in  tcacaing,  and  leaving  them  to  prac- 
tice; but  in  enforcing  by  exanople 
as  she  instils  by  ber  words  those  vir- 
toes  which  are  valuable  in  all  ranks, 
but  e^entially  necessary  to  the  poor, 
that  is,  to  the  great  nam  of  maDkiod. 
ihe  principal  vice  against  which  the 
censure  of  odr  author  is  directed,  is 
indolence,    wbkh  she  dearfv  pcovey 
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by,  a  well  cpoxbctecl  inference,  from 
circumstances  ingeniously  and  simply 
wjougi^t  together,  to  be  the  parent 
of  many  others  much  greater.  She 
begins  by  a  general  outihie  of  the 
vil^e,  but,  as  Sterne  observes,  finding 
herself  lo&t  and  bewildered  in  th^ 
multitude  of  objects,  she  selects  a 
single  groupe,  and  fixing  the  reader's 
attention  on  a  single  tamdy,  in  their 
^artle>s  tal:,  clearly  proves  the  induc- 
tion just  now  stated. 

Ihe  village  of  Glenburole   is  thus 
described. 

"  At  length  the  village  appeared  in 
view.  It  consisted  ojl  about  twenty 
or  thirty  thatched  cottages,  which, 
but  for  weir  chimneys,  and  the  smoke 
that  issued  from  them,  might  have 
passed  for  so  many  stables  or  ho^s- 
sties,  so  little  had  they  to  distinguish 
them  as  the  abodes  of  man.  1  hat 
one  liorse,  at  least,  was  the  inhabitant 
ot  every  dwelling,  there  was  no  room 
to  doubt,  as  every  door  could  not 
only  boast  its  dungjiill,  but  had  a 
small  cart  «tuck  up  on  end  directly 
before  it;  which  cart,  though  often 
broken,  and  al>^vs  dirty,  seemed 
ostentatiously  displayed  as  a  proof 
'  of  wealth. 

«« In  the  middle  of  the  village  stood 
the  kirk,  an  humble  edifice,  which 
meekly  raised  its  head  but  a  few 
degrees  above  the  neighbouring  houses. 
It  was,  however,  graced  by  an  orna- 
ment of  peculiar  beauty.  Two  fine 
old  ash  trees,  which  grew  at  the 
east  end,  spread  tlieir  protectmg  arms 
over  its  lowly  roof;  and  served  all  the 
uses  of  a  steeple  and  a  belfry  ;'for  on 
one  of  the  lottic»^  of  these  branc  les  was 
the  bell  suspended,  which,  on  each  re- 
turning Sabbath, 

"  Rang  the  blext  suqunons  to  the  house 
"  of  God." 
•'  On  the  other  side  of  the  church-yard 
stood  the  Manse,  cjistinguislied  trom 
the  other  houses  in  the  village,  by  a 
sash-\\  indow  on  each  s^ide  ot  inejdoor, 
and  garret  windows  above ;  wiiich 
shows  that  tvo  floors  were,  or  might  be 
inliabited  ;  for  in  truth  the  house  had 
such  a  ^ombre  air,  that  Mrs.  Mason,  In 
passing,  concluded  it  to  be  deserted.*' 

I'he  farmer's  house  and  carden  is 
then  picturesquely  described. 

**  It  must  be  conlensed,  that  the  ;js- 
oect  of  the  dv^elling,  whcrp  she  was  to 


fix  her  residence,  was  by  no  means  invit- 
ing. The  wails  were  s'ul)stantial,  built, 
like  the  houses  in  the  village,  of  stone 
and  lime;  but  they  were  blackened 
by  the  mud  which  the  cart-wheels  had 
spattered  Jrom  the  ruts  in  winter;  and 
on  one  ^idc  of  the  door,  completely 
covered  from  view  by  the  contents  of 
a  great  dunghill.  On  the  other,  aiwi 
directly  under  the  window,'  was  a 
squashy  pool,  formed  by  the  dirty 
^•ater  thrown  from  the  house,  and  in 
it  about  twenty  young  ducks  were  at 
this  time  dabbling. 

•<  At  the  threshold  of  the  door, 
room  had  been  left  for  a  paving-stone, 
but  it  had  never  been  laid;  and  con- 
sequently the  place  became  too  low,  to 
the  great  advantage  of  the  younger 
ducklings,  who  alxrays  found'  in  it  a 
plentiful  sup^jly  of  water,  in  which 
they  could  swim  without  dan;^r.  Hap- 
pily Mr.  Stewart  was  provided  with 
boots,  so  that  he  could  take  a  firm 
step  in  it,  while  he  lifted  Mrs.  Mason, 
and  set  her  down  in  safety  within  the 
threshold.  But  there  an  unforeseen 
danger  awaited  her,  for  the  great  whey 
pot  nad  stood  since  morning,  when  the 
cheese  had  been  made ;  and  was  at 
the  present  moment  filled  with  chick- 
ens, who  were  i.tisily  nicking  at  the 
bits  of  curd  which  had  hardened  on 
the  sides,  and  cruelly  mocked  their 
wishes.  Pver  this  Mr.  Stewart  and 
Mrs.  Mason  unfortunately  stumbled. 
The  pot  was  overturned,  and  the  chick- 
ens c.ickling  with  hideous  din,  flew 
ftboat  In  all  directions,  some  over  their 
head^,  and  olhers  making  their  way 
l^y  the  pallip  (or  inner  door)  into  the 
house. 

■•*  I'he  accident  was  attended  vith 
no  farther  bad  consequences  than  % 
liltie  hurt  upon  tue  shins:  and  all 
our  party  Wf  re  now  as^^embled  in  the 
kitchen  {  but  though  they  found  the 
doors  of  the  house  open,  they  saw  iji> 
appearance  of  any  inhabitants. 

"  By  the  help' of  Miss  Mary's- arm, 
'Mrs.  Mason  got  out  into  tlic  open  air, 
and  gladly  assented  to  her  friend's 
proposal  o'f  taking  a  riew  of  the  ^r- 
den,  which  lay  at  the  back  of  the 
house.  On  going  to  the  wicket  by 
whrh it  enti red,  tney  found  it  broken, 
so  that  ^thcy  were  obliged  to  wait  until 
the  stake  which  propped  it  was  re- 
moved :  nor  was  this  the  only  d  fiknlty 
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tKeyhad  to  enconnter  i  the  patb.  wbkh 
was  vef^  narrow,  was  d9i»p»  by  sip- 
pii)gs  from  the  dirty  pool;  and  on  each 
Hide  of  it,  the  ground  immediately 
rose,  and  ^e  docks  and  nettte^  which 
covered  it^  consequently  grew  so  bight 
that  they  had  no  aliemaOivo  but  to  walk 
s'4ew2^^'s,  or  to  separate. 

•'  \€Ml  see  a  bonny  garden  if  yc 
gang  on,"  said  Mrs.  M'^cClarty ;  *'  my 
sou's  unco  proud  o't." 

"  I  wonder  your  son  can  let  these 
weeds  grow  h^re  so  rank,"  said  Miss 
Mary ;  "  1  th'nk,  if  he  b  proud  of 
the  garden,  he  should  take  some 
pains  to  make  the  entrance  to  it 
passable  ?  *' 

**  O,  it  does  wcel  eneuA  for  us," 
retun^ed  th«  contented  mother.  "  But 
saw  ye  ever  sic  fine  southern  wood  |i 
or  sic  a  bed  o*  thyme  ?  we  have  twa 
rose  bushes  down  yonder  too,  but  we 
canna  get  at  them  tor  the  nottlcs.  My 
son  fieis  to  them  by  speelin^  the  wa , 
but  Be  wo«)ld  do  any  thmg  for  flowers. 
His  father's  often  angry  at  the  time 
lie  spondi  on  them.** 

••  Your  husliand  then  has  oot  much 
taste  fnr  the  garden,  1  suppose,**  saio 
Mrs.  X^ason ;  *'  and  intleed  so  it  ap- 
pears, for  here  is  ground  enough  to 
supply  a  large  family  with  iruit  and 
yp^tables  all  the  year  round ;  bqt  I 
^ee  scarcely  any  thing  but  cabbies  and 
weeds." 

•*  Na,  na,  we  have  some  leeks  too," 
said  Mrs.  Mv^Clarty,  '*  and  green  kail 
in  winter  in  plenty.  We  dinpa  pretend 
io  kickshaws;  gieen  kaiPs  guUe  eneugb 
for  us.** 

"  But,"  said  Miss  Mary,  "  any  one 
may  pretend  to  what  they  can  produce 
by  their  own  latKKjr*  Were  your  diil- 
dren  to  dre>»  and  weed  this  garden, 
there  might  be  a  pretty  walk;  there, 
you  might  liave  a  plot  of  green  pea.<e, 
^4iere,  another  of  l^eans,  and  under  your 
>eindow  you  might  have  a  nice  bprder 
of  flowers  to  regale  you  with  their 
fiweet  smell.  Tliey  might  do  this  too 
at  very  lutlc  trouble." 

"  Ay,  but  they  canna  be  fashed,*' 
pid  Mr8.MacClarty;  **and  it  does  just 
weel  eneugh." 

ihe  inhalMtint^  are  such  as  m<iy 
be  expected  in  such  a  dwelling,  the 
parents  not  devoid  either  of  sense  or 
tadustry,  but  incapable  through  indo- 
knce  of  giving  tiies^   quaLties    their 


proper  direction.  The  cfafldroo  kDf, 
sullen,  and  self-willed.  Mrs.  Mamt, 
after  many  vain  endeavours  to  orer- 
come  their  obstinacy,  is  at  kngth 
forced  to  quit  the  family,  and  renaoves 
to  a  neighbouring  cottage,  winch 
though  poor,  contains  in  it  the  germ 
of  improvement  Here  she  bj^in* 
to  execute  a  plan  that  had  suggest- 
ed itself  to  her  on  her  &\t  arrivalr 
of  increasing  the  happiness  of  the 
wMe  village,  by  reformmg  their 
habits.  Seconded  by  the  village  pqj^ 
tor  and  hl^r  hosts,  she  proceeds  wkh 
success  because  the  acts  with  system 
and  moderation.  The  old  Miioned 
prejudices  are  at  length  eradicated*  and 
we  are  presented  towards  the  con<» 
elusion  with  tlie  following  pleasina 
prospect  of  the  village  in  its  state  <$ 
improvement. 

**  This  striking  indication  of  a  change 
of  seuUment  in  the  most  sturdy  stickler 
for  the  gude  auld  gaits,  foreboded  t^ 
improvemenls  that  were  speedily  to  take 
place  in  the  village  of  Glenbumie. 
These  had  thehr  origin  in  the  i|Mrit 
of  emulation  excited  among  the  elder 
school-boys,  for  the  external  appeap* 
ance  of  their  respective  booies.  The 
girls  eii;efted  theoaselves  with  no  less 
activity,  to  effect  a  refonnatioii  vithni 
doors ;  and  s6  successful  were  they  in 
their  respective  operations,  that  kj  the 
time  the  Earl  of  I^elaiids  caqae  to 
take  possession  of  HiU  Ca»tle»  when 
he,  accompanied  by  his  tvto  sisters, 
came  to  visit  Mrs.  Mason  at  Glen* 
burnie,  the  village  presented  such  4 
picture  of  neatness  and  comfort,  as  ex- 
celled all  that  u)  the  course  0/  their 
travels  tl)^  had  seen.  Tlie  carts  which 
used  fomaeriy  to  be  stuck  up  on  end 
before  every  door,  were  now  placed  'n\ 
wattled  sheds  attached  to  the  gable  end 
of  the  dwelling,  and  which  were  ren* 
dered  ornamental  from  their  coveriu» 
of  honey-suckle  or  ivy.  The  bright 
ai\d  clea^  glass  of  the  windows,  was 
seen  -to  advantage  peeping  through 
the  foliage  of  tht  rose  trees,  and  other 
Dowerii^  shrubs  that  were  trimly  nailed 
against  the  walls.  The  cudens  00  the 
other  side  were  ]cept  witn  equal  care« 
'll>ere  the  pot-herb  flourished.  'Inhere 
the  goodly  rows  of  bee-hives  evinced 
the  additional  nourishment  afforded 
their  inhabitajits,  and  shov^ed  thfA  tfi^ 
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ftwrers  vtfltt  of  Mftt  use  besides  rc- 
filing  the  sight  or  smell. 

"  Mn.  Masoo,  at  the  request  of  her 
M>lebetiefau:itre8S,cOBdttcte(<  them  into 
sereral  of  the  coHslges,  where,  merelT 
from  the  sttentron  paid  to  neatness,  all 
i!»d  tive  ait  of  eheerhilbess  and  content- 
ment St^  was  no  less  pleased  than 
were  the  cottagers  at  the  expressions  of 
Ipprobation  whitb  were  liberally  be- 
stowed by  tier  adminng  friends  ;  who 
pacdcularly  noticed  the  dress  of  the 
}oung  women,  which,  equally  removed 
iToro  the  siovenifaiess  in  winch  so  many 
iadolge  on  theworkbg  days»  as  from 
the  absurd  and  preposterous  attempt 
at  feshioo,  which  is  on  Sundays  so 
goKvally  assumed,  was  remarkable  for 
neatness  and  simplicity.  Great  as  was 
Mn.  Mason's  attachment  to  the  family 
Of  Lobglands,  she  would  not  consent 
to  Relinquish  her  employment,  and  go 
to  reside  at  Castle  hill,  as  they  profKKed 
she  should  mimediately  do.  bhe  con- 
tbued  for  some  years  to  give  her  as- 
sistance to  Morrison  in  conducting  the 
school^  whK:h  was  now  increased  by 
scbolan  from  all  parts  of  the  couuUy  \ 
aod  was  amp^  repaid  for  her  kindnesi 
by  the  undeviating  gratitude  of  the 
the  worthy  couple,  from  Whom  she 
e^pecienoed  a  constant  increase  of 
friendship  and  affection. 

"  llie  happy  eflects  of  their  joint 
eibrts  in  unprovibg  the  hearts  and 
diflpositioos^f  the  yiMitb  of  both  sexes, 
lod  in  confirming  them  in  habits  of 
todmtEy  adid  virtue,  were  so  frilly  dis- 
played, as  to  afford  the  greatest  sa- 
istaCtion  to  their  instnictors.  To  have 
l>een  educated  at  the  school  of  OMen- 
>Qraie  was  considered  as  an  ample  re- 
xMninendation  to  a  servant,  aiw  im- 
)lied  a  security  fortruth,  diligence,  and 
loncsty.  And  fortunate  ^vasthe  lad 
M-onotinced,  whose  bride  could  boast 
>f  -  Mrs.  Mason's  favotir  and  appro- 
otioh ;  for  never  did  these  fail  to  be 
allowed  by  a  conduct «  that  insured 
lappiness  and  prosperity.** 

Should  any  one  wish  to  know  how 
his  extraordinarY  reform  was  accom- 
plished, we  refer  nim  lo.the  book  itself, 
onsciotis  tliat  the  extracts  we  could 
tiake  Would  convey  but  a  faint  idea  of 
ti  merits,  and  deprive  the  inquirer  of 
0  small  degree  ot  rational  pleasure. 


But  it  is  not  by  Instilling  habits  of 
cleanliness  and  industry  in  the  lower 
orders,  that  this  book  maybe  useful. 
It  shows   that  any  person,    however 
JbutBble  his  ocigiual  btatimi,  may  rise 
to  respectability  and  indeprudence*  by 
•the  practite  of  those  virtues,  the  exer- 
cise of  which  is  within  eifery  body's 
reach.     Mrs.  MatoB,   contrary  ta  the 
established  rule  ia  all  novels,   is  na 
whcce  described  as  poibesing  any  ex« 
traordinary  qnaUiicalioi^,    W  e  are-noi 
told  of  her  age,  her  size,  looks,  colour  of 
her  hair,  or  auy  curcuuistaiitte  taexicke 
Oiir  interest     if  we  may  gueti  fruw^ 
the  eflecta  excited  on  her  first  appear^ 
ance,  they  appear  to  be  rather  uofi»- 
voutable ;  yet  thejre  ase  few  who  when 
they  have  closed  this  little  memoir,  do- 
not  wish  to  be  better  acouainted  with 
her.    We  wish  ^e  had  takien  a  trip  to 
freland:    here  bhe  would  have  found* 
much  to.improvri  and  much  iodiiia- 
tioD  for  improvement.     Perhaps  heir 
native  country  9iay  vet  be  Die  subject 
of  this  amiable  author*s  speculationr. 
'1  ill  that  time  We  would  intimate  to  her 
the  idea  of  rendering  the  present  per< 
formaqte  more  generally  kno^n  in  the 
cias!>es  where  alone  it  can  be  useful^  bjr 
reducing  it  to  the  capacity  of  their 
purses.    It  would  be  uiij«ist  to  proposi^  * 
what     might     diminish     tlie     well- 
merited   |«rolits  of  this   work;     but* 
when  the  public  curiosity  is  fully  gra^ 
tified  by  It  in  its  present  shape,  we 
would  strongly  recommend  the  publt-*  • 
cation  of  a  cheap  edition  for  tliis  speciai 
purpose.     'Ihe  rich  frequently  wish 
to  better  the  ooudition  of  the  lower 
classes,    but  thev    seklom  undertake 
tlie  ali'air  tlie  right  way.    They  eitliei' 
sto^  Uiort  too  soon,  Or  go  too  far ;  and 
their  advances  are  too  ofreti  met  with 
su>picious  cauiion.    We^o  not  pre- 
tend  to  investigate  the  causes  o*'  this  at 
present;   butsluil)  conclude  with  the 
observation,  founded  on  long  experi- 
ence, that  as  vice  ha«>  always  a  pro- 
^e>sive  increase  downwards,  from  the 
rich  to  the  poor,  so  every  iniprovefuetd 
in  the  morals  of  the  people  lias  taken 
the  contrary  direction,  originating  with 
the  poorer,   and  gradually  extendhig 
upwards,   until  it  caught  tlie   highex' 
clas>es,      and    forced    them    by    an 
irresistible  impulse  to  yieid  to  the  ge*- 
■neial  currenti*  '  Q 
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MONTHLY  RETROSPECT  OF  POLITICS, 


IN  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
the  persoo  who  undertakes  the 
view  ot  the  politics ,  o{  States  and 
Empires,  has  a  task  to  perform  re- 
pugnant to  every  generous  and  humane 
feeling.  When  he  considers  mankind, 
the  sublime  ends  for  which  they  were . 
formed,  the  capabilities  of  their  nature, 
and  all  the  good  placed  so  obviously 
in  their  view,  and  withm  their  grasp, 
as  to  appear  soliciting  their  enioy  ment 
oC  it— be  shudders  to  behold  them 
indignantly  si>urning  the  bounties  of 
heaven,  turning  its  best  gifts  into 
vireapont  of  detiance,  and  fiercer  than 
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the  brindled  tiger — seenling  only  sm* 
xious  to  embrue  their  hands  in  the 
blood  of  each  other.  We  leave  the 
disorders  of  private  society  to  the 
legislator  and  the  moralist,  while  the 
contentions  of  nations  and  the  public 
conduct  of  statesmen  pass  under  our 
review;  unhappily  these  latter  burst 
with  impunity  the  bonds  of  morality 
and  legislation,  while  no  powerful 
executive  is  found  to  visit  their 
breach  upon  the  guilty. 

The  clouds  which  appeared  to 
lower  during  our  last  month's  notice 
have  now  burst,  and  the  fhock  hat 
Ccc 
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been  extensively  felt.  The  two 
greatest  nations  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe  have  commenced  iheir  final 
iltruggle,  and  mankind  are  agitated 
withnopes  and  feai-s  commensurate 
to  the  importance  which  they  attach 
to  the  termination  of  the   contest. 

Spain,  Portugal,  Sweden,  are  nearly 
lost  sight  of ;  their  affairs  are  of  smaller 
interest,  and  must  take  their  direction 
according  to  tlie  superior  movement 

The  immediate  causes  of  the  present 
vvar  betwixt  France  and  Austria  seem 
involved  in  very  convenient  obscurity. 
The  advocates  on  either  side  have 
the  advantage  of  appropriation  to 
themselves  all  the  justice,  and  to 
their  adversary  all  the  turpitude  and 
ofience  that  can  aggr<iyale  the  most 
vantou  aggression.  Ihe  Austrism 
government  is  accused  of  ingratitude, 
of  violating  the  oath  of  friendship  matie 
bv  the  Emperor  I^'rancis  to  Bonaparte, 
when  the  latter  crowned  wiih  victory 
held  die  destinv  of  Fi'ancis  in  his 
haudn,  and  his  breath  could  (urn  the 
balance  in  which  empire  aiid  an- 
nihilation were  suspended  ;  of  being 
partial  to  England  and  English  gold, 
of  secretly  abetting  the  Spanish  cause 
vhile  publickly  professing  friendship 
to  France,  and  of  anxiously  awaiting 
any  embarrassment  of  the  latter  in 
order  to  renew  hostility  with  more 
than  fonner  ei)'ect.  On  the  other liand, 
the  ministers  of  Francis  exclaim 
loudly  agaiust  the  tyraony  of  Bona- 
parte to  the  powers  of  the  Continent, 
especially  the  Germanic  States,  and 
that  troublesome  jealousy  winch  will 
not  permit  an  increase  of  their  army 
without  demanding  explanation,  iu 
this  apparent  uncertainty,  prudence 
might  require  silence ;  but  as  im- 
partial sp^tators,  as  lovers  of  our 
country,  we  cannot  help  deploring 
a  renewal  of  the  system  which  has 
so  o^u  proved  fatal  to  the  allies  of 
England,  and  injurious  to  her  cause, 
and  fortunate  only  for  that  man  and 
country  we  have  8f»ent  so  much 
blood  and  treasure  in  vainly  en- 
jdeavouring  to  humble.  The  declarations 
of  Austria,  and  the  assertions  of  our 
own  ministry^  cannot  weaken  our 
opinioD,  that  the  two  govern- 
ments had  come  to  a  perfect  under, 
standing,  before  the  former  ventured 
to  give   Bonaparte  catise  of  distrust 


by  the  distribution  and  increase  of 
her  army.  TJie  circumstance  of  Austrm 
drawing  bills  (o  a  large  amount  on  the 
English  treasury,  Mr.  Percival  says 
indeed  without  advice,  to  enable  her 
to  commence  the  campaign,  b  only 
a  corroboration  of  this  opinion ;  and 
the  easy  confidence  with  which  it 
was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, shows  that  ministers  were  not 
taken  unawares,  but  rather  disappoint- 
ed that  she  had  not  made  a  iaq^ 
demand,  and  thereby  ffiven  promise 
of  a  longer  contest.  The  hostility  of 
Austria  seems  to  have  been  long 
meditated;  but  as  in  the  case  (? 
Prussia,  the  indecision  of  weakness 
and  fear  lost  the  fivourable  moment, 
and  now  the  rashness  of  despair  from 
the  same  cause,  urges  her  to  certain 
destruction.  We  need  not  conceal 
that  we  think  tJie  probabilities  are 
all  against  her;  and  that  should  she 
be  eventually  saved,  it  must  be  by 
causes  at  present  as  unforeseen  and 
unexpected,  as  was  litile  more  than 
a  year  ago,  that  evaiiesccnt  flash  of 
patriotism  which  appeared  in  Spain 
to  console  the  friencis  of  freedom— 
and  then  left  them  confounded  by  its 
meteoric  existence. 

'1  he  first  hostilities  began  on  the 
pait  of  Austria,  about  the  lOth  or 
nth  of  April,  by  their  troops  pas- 
sing the  Inn  and  compelling  tl»e 
Bavarians  to  £all  back;  at  the  same 
time  a  proclamation  was  issued  by 
the  Arcli-Dukc  Charles,  announcing 
the  step  he  had  taken,  his  deteis. 
mioation  to  treat  as  enemies  all  who 
should  attempt  to  oppose  him,  and 
invUinff  the  kinff  (^  tiavaria  to  place 
himself  under  the  protection  ot  the 
Austrian  arm)r.  His  Majesty  of  Ba* 
varia  not  likm^  this  mode  of  in* 
vitation,  left  his  capital  for  Aiigs- 
burgh  where  the  trench  were  io 
considerable  force  ;  the  Austrians  soon 
after  entered  Munich,  and  pocsesed 
themselves  of  nearly  all  Bavaria, 
almost  without  opposition.  On  the 
19th  April  we  may  say  the  Cam« 
paign  really  commenced  at  Piaffen- 
hotfen  and  Tana,  near  Augsburgh, 
where  General  Oudinot  and  the 
Dukes  of  Auerstadt  (Davoust)  and 
Dantzic  (Lefcbvre)  attacked  and 
defeated  the  Austrians,  and  took  U 
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berg  on  the  20th,  Bonaparte  at  the 
head  of  the  Bavarian  troops,  under 
General  Wrede,  and  those  of  Wer- 
temberg,  commanded  by  General 
Vandamnte,  attacked  the  Arch-Duke 
Lewis,  and  General  Hiiler,  whose 
corps  was  60,000  strong,  beat  it  and 
took  18,000  prisoners  with  a  number 
of  standards  and  cannon.  The  Prince 
Royal  of  bavaria  was  in  this  battle, 
as  were  also  the  Dukes  of  Dautzic,  and 
Montebello,  (Letebvre  and  Lasnes.) 

'1  he  next  day,  the  2 1st.  the  FrvMich 
advaiiced  ai^u?t  Landshut,  before 
•whi.il  city  the  Austrians  were  again 
defeated  with  the  loss  of  9,000  men, 
30  pieces  of  cannon  and  a  number 
of  caissons  and  baggage  wagcons. 

During  these  transactions  the  Arch- 
Duke  Chailes  had  come  from  Bohemia 
towards  Katisbon,  which  place  Le 
obliged  to  surrender  and  tuok  1,000 
prisoners ;  he  then  proceeded  into 
S^varia  with  the  view  of  putting  a 
stop  to  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
French,  and  was  at  rlchmuhl  on  tiie 
22d.  whh  110,000  men;  on  the 
evening  of  which  day  he  was  attacked 
by  Bonaparte,  having  under  his  orders 
the  Dukes  ot  Montebello,  Auerstadt 
and  Dantzic  (Lasnes,  Davoust  and 
Lefebvre)  when  the  Austrians  sustained 
another  defeat  with  the  loss  of  great 
part  of  their  artillery,  many  standards, 
and  20,000  made  prisoners.  'Ihe 
Arch  Duke  retreated  upon  Katisbon 
where  another  engagement  took  place 
X\ye  next  day,  the  23d.  the  event  of 
which  was  equally  unfoitunate  ;  he 
was  compelled  to  recross  the  Danube 
and  retire  into  Bohemia,  wMiiFe 
Batisbon  with  8,000  prisoners  lell 
into  the  liands  of  the  P'rench.  During 
the  engagement  this  day,  General 
Count  Bellcgarde's  corps  arrived  on 
the  field  of  battle,  but  does '  not 
appear  to  have  taken  a  part,  or  had 
any  effect  unless  perhap^;  facilitating 
the  retreat  of  the  Arch- Duke. 

Bonaparte's  head-quarters  were  at 
Batisbon  the  24th.  from  whence  he 
sent  his  troops  in  ditferent  directions,  as 
if  to  scour  a  country  where  no  very 
formidable  opposition  wasapprehended. 
On  that  day  the  Duke  of  Rivoli 
(Massena)  marched  h(Sm  Batisbon  with 
hi^  corps  for  Passau,  on  the  Inn,  where 
he  arrived  the  26th  a  distance  of 
50    miles   in    two  days,    through   a 


country  which  a  week  before  had 
been  hi  the  entire  possession  of  the 
Austrians.  The  French  head-quarters 
were  transferred  successively  to 
Muhldorlt,  Bur^hausen,  Braunuu  on 
the  Inn,  and  Kied  still  farther  on  the 
main  road  to  Vienna,  on  the  southern 
side  of  the  Danube;  at  which  last 
place  they  continued  on  the  2d.  instant. 

In  Italy  the  Austrian  army  under 
the  Arch- Duke  John  seems  to  have 
been  successful  in  the  first  attack,  hav- 
ing driven  back  the  Italian  army  com- 
manded by  the  Viceroy  (^Eugene  Beau- 
harnois)  in  pei-son,  I'ne  i'yrolese  also 
are  said  to  have  risen  and  expelled  the 
French  and  Bavarians  from  the  whole 
of  their  territory.  Later  account  state 
that  the  Austrians  have  been  com* 
pelled  to  retire  to  the  Tagliamento 
with  loss;  and  that  the  French  have  re- 
entered the  Tyrol. 

in  Poland  the  Arch-Du^e  Ferdv- 
nand,  with  the  division  under  hi$ 
command,  entered  the  Dutchy  of  War- 
saw about  the  1 9th  April,  and  took 
the  Capital  of  the  saine  name  with- 
out opposition.  I'here  were  some  ru» 
mours  of  a  battle  having  previously  tak- 
en place,  but  we  have  not  befen  able  to 
arrive  at  any  authentic  information. 

We  may  now  pause,  and  consider 
the  sketcli  we  have  just  given  of 
those  proceedings  of  the  Belligerents 
which  have  already  reached  u^. 
And  here  we  can  see  nothing  to 
distinguish  the  present,  from  the  two 
last  campaigns  in  Germany:  the 
same  rapid  progress  of  the  French 
armies,  tlie  same  inability  in  her 
enemies  to  stem  the  impetuous  torrent; 
even  the  consummate  abilities  of 
Moreau  sometimes  allowed  the  friends 
of  Austria  time  to  indulge  a  hoi>e  id 
their  success,but  the  eagles  of  Bonaparte 
bear  down  these  ill-fated  combatants 
with  a  violence  tiiat  often  out-strips  the 
worst  apprehensions  concerning  them. 
The  aim  of  Bonaparte  seems  in  the 
first  instance  to  be  the  possession 
of  Vienna,  which  nothing  can  lor% 
save  now  but  tlie  Arch-Duke  Charles 
risking  anotbei:  general  engagement. 
At  the  end  of  April  he  was  still  re- 
tiring farther  into  Bohemia,  while 
the  Prince  of  FonieCorvo  (Bcrnadotle) 
with  the  Saxon  auxiliaries,  was  ad- 
vancing from  the  Nonh  of  Germany, 
towards  the  theatre  of  war,  by  Egra, 
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vhlch  is  somewhat  in  the  Arch-Duke's 
rear.  The  possession  of  the  Capital, 
besides  the  intrinsic  advantages  aris- 
ing from  its  situation  and  the  large 
supplies  of  stores  collected  there, 
will  be  still  raore  fevourable  to  the 
French  cause  by  dispiriting  the  Austrian 
army,  as  was  very  observable  last 
war  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz. 

The  Archduke  Charles  seems  to  have 
committed  a  capital  error^by  advancmg 
so    incauUously    against    the    French 
army.    After  the  capture  of  Ratisbon, 
instead  of  crossing  the  Danube,  had  he 
taken  a  strong  position  in  the  northern 
side  of  that  river,  he  woukl  have  kept 
the  enemj  in  check,  ^ven  time  to  the 
beaten  divisiont  of  his  own  army  to 
retire  with  some  kind  of  order,   and 
either  join  himself  or  act  again  as  cir- 
cumstances might  require;  but  his  over 
anxiety  to  stop  the  progress   of  the 
Frencn,  and  give  assistance  to  his  bro- 
tlier  and  the  other  generals  in  Bavaria, 
who  be  might  suppose  were  over-power- 
ed by  superior  numbers,    led  him  to 
risk    a  general  engagement,    the  un- 
fortunate termination  of  which  will  pro- 
bably, exclusive  of  the  immediate  con- 
sequences of  defeat,  have  an  unfavoura- 
ble influence  on  the  whole  campaign. 
Delay  must  have  been  most  advanta- 
geous to  him,  and  proportionally  de- 
trimental to  the  intentions  of  Bonaparte. 
I'he  latest  accounts  announce  the  en- 
trance of  Bonaparte  into  Vienna  on  the 
10th  instant,    without  having  experi- 
enced any  further  opposition ;  that  the 
Archduke  Charles  was  proceeding  from 
Bohemia  towards  the  Austrian  frontier, 
and  that  the  Hlmperbr  Francis  had  gone 
to  the  Archdukr  s  head  quarters. 

According  to  Bonaparte's  usual 
policy,  he  is  again  apparently  leaving 
the  Spanish  peninsula  to  its  fate,  until  he 
accomplishes  an  object  which  he  consi- 
ders of  far  greater  importance.  Were  the 
Spanish  people  really  animated  with  that 
vital  spark  wnich  we  have  heard  so  much 
of,  bucxyhoseelfects  have  hitherto  been 
so  unoperative,  now  would  be  the  time 
by  a  universal  effort  to  deliver  them- 
selves entirely  from  French  domination. 
We  think  that  if  proper  measures  were 
adopted  the  people  might  still  be.roused 
to  a  sense  of  their  degradation.  Were 
objecte  placed  before  them  which  are 
known  to  have  a  mighty  influence  on 
mankind;  were  advantages  brought  to 


bear  on  their  feelings,  sufficient  to  stir 
the  latent  spark  of  manhood  in  their 
bosoms,  and  warm  tliem  into  men, 
we  might  still  have  hope  of  their  cause; 
and  Englishmen,  who  proudly  boast 
of  their  constitution,  might  have  the 
honour  of  emancipating  a  nation  wor- 
thy of  a  better  lot  than  they  have  long 
been  destined  to  endure. 

A  free  people  in  Spain  and  ?ortogai 
would  be  an  efl*ectual  counterpoise  to 
the  extending  influence  of  Bonaparte 
on  the  Continent.    And  surely  the  most 
unbounded  liberty  enjoyed  by   these 
two  nations  could  not  be  more  formi- 
dable to  us  than  the  whole  population 
of  Europe  directed  against  our  pros- 
perity, our  existence ;  and  wieldcii  by 
this  most  dexterous  and  inveterate  a((> 
versary.    If  late  accounts  can  be  relied 
on,  the  state  of  affairs  m  those  coun- 
tries is  more  favourable  than  we  had 
any  right  so  soon  to   expect,      llie 
French,  spread  over  a  large  extent  of 
country,  are  unable  to  co-operate  or 
support  each  other,  and  although  the 
Spanish   and]  Portugueze    troops    bj 
themselves  would  be  of  little  account, 
yet  they  serve  to  occupy    attention, 
and  we  have  a  large  force  again  in  ■ 
Portural,  underan  officer,  brave,  skil- 
ful and  enterprizing.    Sir  Arthur  Wd- 
lesley,  we  venture  to  predict,  will  not 
compromise  the  honour  of  his  countrj, 
nor  tarnish  its  ancient  military  fame; 
and  whatever  may  be  the  issue  of  the 
j>rcr«mf  expedition,  we  shall  not  have 
to  deplore  a  lack  of  national  honour 
at  its  termination.   Should  the  Austrian 
war  be  considerably  protracted,    and 
continue  serious    enough    to    occupy 
Bonaparte's  attention,  his  brother  may 
again  be  compelled    to   take   dielter 
beyond  the  Ebro ;    but  unless  the  in- 
habitants of  these  countries,  unless  tlie 
Spaniards  and  Portugueze  wreHitmselves 
willing  to  be  free,  and  not  merely  de- 
fended and  protected  by  foreign  arms, 
he  will  easily  and  at  his  leisure  wrest  back 
from  us  the  prize  won  at  such  expense 
and  hazard.     Intelligence  is  received 
of  Sir  Arthur  Wellesley  having  re-taken 
Oporto  the  12th  of  May,  after  three 
smart  actions  with  Marshal  Soult,   in 
which  the  latter  was  defieated  eachUme, 
and  obliged  to  retreat  to  Amarante  in 
disorder,  leaving  freat  part  of  his  ajtil* 
lerv  and  stores  behind  him. 
in  the  absence  of  information  that 
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in  be  relied  on.  reports  are  indus- 
iously  circulated  of  the  partiality 
f  Russia  to  the  Austrian  cause ;  but 
le  emperor  Alexander's  interests  are 
X)  dependent  on  his  connectioii  with 
ranee  to  allow  these  rumours  an 
i-iN  credit  Austria  from  its  situation 
lust  be  a  ^eater  object  of  jealousy 
>  the  Russian  court  than  Bonaparte, 
ad  without  the  consent,  and  perhaps 
distance  of  the  latter,  the  views 
hich  this  ,court  is  known  to  have 
xig  entertained  with  respect  to  I'ur- 
ey,  could  never  be  even  partially 
ratified.  As  to  habits  of  friendship — 
ilexander's  late  conduct  to  the  un- 
)rtunate  Frederick,  must  ever  banish 
be  idea  of  his  being  influenced  by 
0  slender  a  tie.  We  see  nothing 
ben,  which  caij  give  any  hope  oi 
o-operation  on  the  side  ot  Russia. — 
'urkey  indeed,  is  said  to  have  de- 
lared  war  against  (his  latter  power ; 
•ut  surely  it  is  not  pecessary  now  to 
nler  on  a  description  of  that  once 
aijhty  empire,  to  demonstrate  the 
asieniiicaace  of  any  diversion  she  can 
na£e  jn  our  favour — ^Turkey  and 
Austria,  against  Russia  and  Francer  is 
.  volume  en  the  subject.  We  hear 
hat  Russia  declared  war  agaipst  Aus^ 
ria  on  the  25th  of  April,  that  the  Rus- 
ian  army  afterwards  entered  Gall  cia 
Q  Poland,  apd  gained  a  victory  over 
be  Austrians. 
iiince  the  revolution  in  Sweden  the 
flairs  of  that  country  seem  to  have 
>een  conducted  witJi  singular  prudetjce 
Jid  modiTration.  If  the  king  has  any 
riends,  gr  the  late  government  any 
♦artisans,  their  number  must  be  in- 
on!»ideral)le  ;  fof  their  voice  is  not 
leard  to  disturb  the  general  satis- 
action.  The  measure  of  assembling 
he  states  of  the  kingdom  was  a  die- 
ate  of  sound  political  wisdom  ;  it  lias 
litTused  joy  through  all  ranks,  and 
jiven  them  an  assurance  in  \ihich 
hey  seem  to  rest  with  confidence, 
hat  their  grievances  shalj  be  redrcs- 
cd.  When  their  ancient  form  of 
(overnmept  is  restored,  and  the  peo* 
)le,  by  represent^ves  freely  chosen, 
ecover  their  due  weight  >and  influ- 
ence, no  desqlatipg  interminable  wars 
will  be  carried  on  without  end  or 
object;  nor  thie  very  independence 
-A  t|ie  coui^try  endangered  to  gratify 
the  caprice  and  ambition  of  a  few 


leading  individuals.  When  they  shall 
be  completely  freed  from  that  dread* 
ful  scourge,  a  war  of  personal  mo- 
tives, contrary  to  the  national  inte- 
rests, they  will  then  have  time  to 
consider  their  domestic  polic/;  and 
by  improving  those  sources  of  wealth 
and  comfort  which  are  not  stinted  to 
any  soil  or  climate.  Sweden  may  yet 
enjoy  more  real  happiness  than  she 
has  found  since  the  splendid  era  of 
the  great  Gustavus.  We  fear,  how* 
ever,  that  the  weakness  of  the  late 
king  has  irrecoverably  lost  to  ^Sweden 
a  large  portion  of  her  territory,  and 
that  she  will  not  be  able  to  purchase 
safety  but  by  assuming  a  hostile  as- 
pect toward  us,  who  are  considered 
by  the  two  leading  powers  as  the  fo- 
meiiters  of  all  discord  on  the  Conti- 
nent of  Kurope. 

The  Duke  of  Sudermania  has  now 
occasion  for  all  his  prudence  and  expe- 
rience. Hb  speech  at  the  opening  of 
the  Diet  augurs  favourably ;.  it  breames 
a  spirit  of  moderation  and  love  of 
country,  which  shows  the  virtuous  and 
enlightened  Prince  looking  for  happi- 
ness ill  the  happiness  of  those  enti-ust- 
ed  to  his  care. 

The  relations  of  peace  and  amity 
according  to  present  appearances,  will 
speedil}  be  re-established  among 
the  northern  nations;  and  the  Baltic 
be  as  closely  shut  against  our  com- 
merce, as  it  is  for  a  considerable  part 
of  the  year  by  the  hand  of  nature 
herself.  On  the  lOlh  of  May  the 
Stales  of  Sweden,  united  in  one  as- 
sembly, unanJMiously  passed  a  decla- 
ratory act,  **  that,  Gustavus  IV.  and 
his  issue  are  now,  and  for  ever,  de- 
prived of  the  crown  and  government 
of  Sweden." 

Denmark  seems  anxious  to  con- 
sider Sweden  again  as  a  friendly  pow* 
er :  her  irritated  feelings  towards  the 
late  government  of  the  latter  for  un- 
manly exultation  over  her  in  the  hour 
of  national  calamity,  it  is  not  possible 
for  justice  and  candour  to  condemn. 
Our  national  good  faith  was  wantonly 
sacrificed  on  that  occasion,  for  a  paf* 
try  consideration ;  and  what  did  we 
gain  ?  that  which  in  open  warfare  we 
might  have  gotten  at  half  the  ex- 
pense, and  in  place  of  ancient  friend- 
ship, a  rancorous  hostility,  which  ages 
of  moderation  will  hardly  be  sufficient 
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to  appea^e.  Would  that  this  act 
were  blolted  from  tlic  records  of  our 
country,  and  that  we  could  no  long- 
er be  branded  as  the  violators  of  the 
most  sacred  rights  of  independent 
nations ! 

Without  means  of  accurate  informa- 
tion as  to  the  measures  pursued  or  con- 
templated byAmerica,  and  kept  equal- 
ly uninformed  by  oui  Ministry  of  the 
progress  made  in  any  negociations  they 
may  be  carrying  on  with  her,  what  we 
say  on  that  subject  must  chiefly  be 
matter  of  sunnise ;  and  we  do  not  like 
to  wan9er  too  far  in  the  region  of 
conjecture. 

Ihe  American  government  seems 
disappointed  that  the  embargo  pro- 
duced no  greater  or  more  immediate 
effect  on  those  powers,  against  which 
its  operation  was  nrincipally  directed. 
Congress  met  uncler  tiie  influence  of 
feeh::gs  ar  sing  from  tiiis  disappoint- 
ment, and  thinking  thai  the  many 
evasions  of  the  embargo  wluch  had 
taken  place  was  the  occasion,  they 
proceeded  to  enact  otht?r  laws  to  the 
same  purpose,  guarded  by,  stronger 
sanctions.  This  was  hardship  enough 
to  a  people  ynused  to  the  restriction 
of  penal  siatutes,  and  being  artfully  and 
assiduously  represented  as  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  Federal  party,  it  was  op- 
posed uith  such  violence,  that  con- 
p-css  hud  to  give  way,  and  almost 
immediately  repeal  their  enac*tment. 

'I  he  embargo  was  supersede  on  the 
20th  inalant  by  a  non  miercourse  act, 
with  the  provision-i  of  which  we  are  not 
perfectly  acquainted,  but  by  late  ac- 
counts they  seem  to  liave  been  <t%- 
forced  w  ith  such  strictness,  that  several 
bhips  ready  to  sail  were  obliged  to  re- 
liind  their  cargoes. 

Congress  cUaed  their  late  session 
equally  unsatWctorily  to  themselves 
and  their  constituents;  and  that  which 
meets  in  the  present  month  m\\  be 
placed  in  an  arduous  situation,  and 
will  require  more  than  ordinary  wis- 
dom and  circmnspection  to  conduct 
tJieir  deliberations  to  a  happy  issue. 

Looking  at  America  as  spectators^ 
we  thought  the  embargo  a  wise  mea- 
sure at  the  time,  and  likely  to  produce 
the  good  tliey  expected  from  it,  which 
was,  a  temperate  and  forbearing  con- 
duct from  trance  and  Kngland  ;and  we 
btill  think  it  would  have  h^d  this  effect. 


had  it  been  strictly  observed.  Its 
sure,  however,  on  themselves,  wa^ 
culiarlv  severe;  accumulating  < 
unproductive  capital,  and  many 
sands  of  formerly  useful  citizens 
the  principal  means  of  enriching 
state,  now  supported  by  public  boui 
considering  these  things,  we  need 
wonder  at  the  embarrassment  of 
legislature,  fluctuating  between  prin 
distress  and  the  public  honour  of  tb 
country.  If,  in  this  tryins  sitnati 
they  yielded  the  latter  to  tfie  fbn» 
however  great  and  imperative  i 
call,  we  may  respect  their  motives,  b| 
cannot  confer  th6  praise  of  firmM 
upon  their  conduct.  The  govemmc 
and  hihabitants  of  a  country,  indi^ 
dually  and  collectively,  should  subn 
to  every  p'ersonal  privation  and  sacriti^ 
rather  Than  the  imputation  of  disbooo^ 
should  attach  to  their  name.  We  trb 
that  our  government  will  not  rcn< 
this  subject,  nor  again  force  npon  the 
the  necessity  of  self-denyine  plart 
but  as  a  relaxation  has  latelj  take 
place  in  some  of  our  most  obnoicioi 
measures,  that  this  will  be  followed  fc 
their  total  repeal,  and  such  a  systa 
of  conciliatioi  adopted,  as  will  eu>ui 
peace  with  America,  while  we  aii 
likely  to  have  war  with  all  the  ni 
of  t^e  world.   - 

ENGLAND. 

Let  us  now  turn  our  attention  finoi 
the  Coniinent,that  scene  of  ill  digesiei 
and  ill  concerted  plans  on  the  oi 
hand,  and  that  mighty  concentrati*] 
of  military  force  on  the  other,  wbzc 
is  founded  on  the  code  of  conscrr| 
tion,  that  vast  iron  screw,  direct€ 
by  the  powerful  energies  erf  the  ai 
tocrat,  who,  like  his  prototype  Caesj 
appears  to  be  actuated  by  the  ww 
crtul  principle  alluded  to  by  the  Poe 
,.»<*  a  soldier's  shame,  ontaacl 

to  yield. 
Which    blush'd   for    nothing  but  tn  i 

fbogtit  field.*' 
and   proce«&  to  take  a  view  of  on 
domestic  situation. 

The  discussions  which  took  plac 
in  the  house  of  commons,  on  th 
condiictof  the  Duke  of  York,  appea 
to  have  roused  the  latent  eoci|;u 
of  the  Britbh  public,  beyond  wh«i 
short  tune  a^o  seemed  pfobabh 
When  the  business  was  hrou^  fa 
ward,   the  ministerial  partj  m  tk 
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liou^  openly  espoused  the  Duke*s 
ause.  The  members  of  the  former 
idmiiiistration,  the  drilled  ranks  of 
)ppositioD,  kept  aioot,  and  cautioiislj 
avoided  committing  themselves  so  as 
to  make  their  return  to  power  here- 
ifter  more  difficult,  or  to  tie  up  their 
>WQ  hands  from  corruption,  if  they 
ihould  a^in  become  ministers.  The 
fUermitnng  Sheridan  openly  declared 
limself,  and  adopting  the  ministerial 
yhrase,  declaimed  against  the  con- 
piracy  to  disgrace  the  illustrious 
louse  of  Brunswick.  Grattan  and 
^ousonby  did  not  form  a  part  of  the  ' 
lonourable  minority,  who  supported 
^Vardle's  motion,  though  on  some  of 
he  qualifTine>  and  accommoddtins 
notions,  wnich  succeeded,  they  voted 
jfainst  the  minister.  Th^  names  of 
Vardle,  Burdett,  Folkstone,  Whit- 
iread,  and  Romilly,  stand  prc-emi- 
entJy  conspicuous,  as  advocates  of 
be  part^  of  the  people.  Amone  the 
birty  naemben  who  voted  for  Lord 
bikstone's  motion  for  general  inqui- 
7,  we  do  not  find  the  name  of  one 
ading  member  of  the  late  adminis* 
'atioo.  Conscience  which  makes  so 
lany  cowards,  probably  whispered, 
lat  some  tales  might  be  unfolded,  to 
rove  that^  corrupt  practises  were  not 
le  exclustve  property  either  of  the  ins 
r  the  outs.  W e  recollect  "the  patriot's 
loak,"  and  "  the  dropping  guinea  frol^ 
le  crack'd  bag—" 
Which  jtnf^Ung  down  the  back  stairt 

told  the  crew, 
U  Cato  in  ts  great  a  rogue  as  you.** 
The  proceedings  of  parliament  were 
lewed  with  much  mter^t  by  the 
?opIe  and  a  burst  of  popular  enthu- 
tsm  broke  forth)  whicb^that  it  may  do 
>od,  we  have  only  to  wish  may  be 
^rmanent.  The  conduct  of  parlia-, 
ent  -was  not  such  as  to  raise  it  in 
>pular  estimation.  Lord  Castlereagh, 
^ose  conduct  was  alluded  to  in  our 
5t  retrospect,  was  acquitted  by  a 
ajority  of  216  to  167,  althougli  it 
L^arly  appeared  that  while  he  was 
secretary  of  state,  and  president  of 
s  board  of  controul  for  India  afl'airs, 
used  his  influence  in  the  latter 
pacity,  to  begin  a  bargain  for  traf- 
kins  ^^^  ^  ^^^  *°  parliament  for 
-d  Cloncarty,  one  of  This  friends,  by 
ering  to  give  a  writersbip  in  the 
St     India  company's  service.     He 


was  principally  defended  on  the  ground 
of  the  bar^in  not  having  been  com- 
pleted, although  no  reluctance  ap- 
peared  on  his  part,  as  servarU  qf  the 
people,  to  dispose  of  the  writership 
to  promote  parliamentary  iniluence. 
In  private  life,  a  servant  who  attempts 
ed  to  betray  his  trust,  would  be  clis- 
charged,  though  from  the  business 
not  being  completed,  sufficient  grounds 
for  a  cnminai  prosecution  might  not 
exist. 

llie  house  <Jf  commons  have  since 
passed  a  vote  of  censure  on  inferior 
criminals,  the  commissioners  for  taking 
care  of  Dutch  property  brought  into 
Great  Britain,  when  Holland  in  1795 
fell  under  the  influence  of  France. — 
These  commissioners  retained  large 
sums  in  their  bands  and  applied  the 
interest  to  their  own  emolument,  while 
they  also  appropriated  a  commission 
of  5  per  cent  to  themselves.  It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  among  these 
commissioners  is  the  fiamous  John 
Howies,  who  was  not  disposed  to  serve 
his  country  for  nought.  He  was  one 
of  the  Irio  who  edited  the  Antijacobin 
Review;  they  were  George  Canning, 
John  Bowles,  and  the  no  less  cele- 
brated Hookham  Frere,  the  redoubt- 
able military  instructor,  who  lately 
opposed  himself  to  the  prudent  coun- 
sels of  the  lamented  Sir  Jolin  Moore 
in  Spain.  Bowles  is  a  member  of  the 
society  for  the  suppression  of  vice, 
the  champion  of  religion  and  social 
order,  against  the  Aorrors  of  that 
mon>ter  Jacobinism,  which  so  long 
under  the  direction  of  the  magician 
Pitt,  frightened  the  good  people  of 
England,  and  made  them  so  ready 
to  identify  abuses  with  the  constitu- 
tion.  But  let  us  hope  fhat  these  days 
are  past,  and  that  thie  hypocrisy  and 
interested  motives  of  such  detendera 
as  the  canting  Bowles  are  unmasked. 
May  a  similar  fate  attend  all  those, 
who  under  the  semblance  of  virtue 
are  the  supporters  of  vice ! 

A  large  body  of  the  people  have 
their  thoughts  now  turned  to  parlia- 
mentary reform,  from  the  conviction 
that  the  old  trade  of  corruption  must 
continue,  if  an  efficient  check,  by 
means  of  a  radical  reform,  is  not  put 
to  it  They  have  seen  the  strugglers 
for  political  power,  succeed  each  other 
in  office,  and  forget  the  promises  they 
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TDade  while  in  oppositioD.  Indeed 
while  the  present  system  of  barter 
and  sale  continues^  nothing  better  can 
be  expected.  To  have  a  virtuous  ad- 
ministration, there  must  be  a  virtuous 
parliament,  and  a  virtuous  people  can 
alone  constitute  a  virtuous  parliament. 
Let  us  not  be  too  hasty  in  throwiug 
the  blame  oft*  ourselves.  If  the  elec- 
tors are  venal,  and  give  their  votes 
on  interested  motives,  the  represen- 
tative may  be  expected  to  sell  hb 
vote>  as  ne  purchase*!  his  seat  If 
representatives  must  be  paid  for  their 
support  of  ministers,  either  by  places 
for  themselves  or  their  connections, 
or  in  some  of  tiie  thousand  ways,  "  which 
lend  corruption  lighter  wings  to  fly," 
ministers  mubt  gratify  them,  or  give 
place  to  less  scrupulous  successors. 
Through  all  the  ramification^^  of  soci- 
ety, the  progress  of  coriupiion  must 
be  stopped.  £ven  in  private  life,  we 
see  much  of  it.  'Fhe  expectants  of 
places  for  themselves,  or  their  rela- 
tives are  numerous  in  the  Church, 
the  law,  tlie  army,  the  navy,  and 
the  revenue  :  and  all  these,  unless  in 
the  instances,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
be  numerous,  wherein  virtuous  prin- 
ciple counteracts  selfish  motives,  are 
advocates  for  the  continuance  of  cor* 
rupt  influence.  To  assi^t  in  the  cure 
of  these  complicated  evils,  a  par. 
liamentary  reform  is  recommended 
by  the  most  skilful  state  physicians: 
but  to  be  effectual  it  mtist  combine 
a  scheme  to  lessen  the  price  of  hi« 
vote,  and  tlie  cost  of  his  seat  to  the 
representative,  both  which  ends  might 
probably  to  a  certain  degree  be  ef^ 
fected,  oy  shortening  the  duration  ojf 
parliaments,  if  to  these  measures  fur- 
ther regulations  were  superadded. 

For  a  view  of  the  state  of  our  pre- 
sent representation,  we  refer  to  the 
official  documents,  given  at  the  end  of 
this  retrospect,  for  the  resolutions  en- 
tered into  at  the  meeluig  of  the 
freeholders  of  Hampshire,  who  not 
content  with  giving  tmptif  iliatiks,  to  the 
virtuous  minority  of  125,  who  supported 
"Wardle,*    pointed  out,  a  remedy   in 

1'        II     I  I         '   ■=s«ae=g     I  . 

♦It  is  reportwl  ihat  to  female  patriotism 
wc  are  indebted  in  part  for  the  si  ccets- 
ful  exertions  of  this  intrepid  opposer  of 
corruption.  Mrs.  Wardle,  it  is  said, 
sedulously  employed  Iwr^cUr  in  eicamining 


reform,  for  the  faring  evils  ^Aat 
he  brought  before  the  public,  as  uri 
as  for  all  others  in  which  the  praciic 
differs  from  the  theory  of  the  con 
stitutiou.  We  likewise  subjoin,  m 
earnestly  recommend  to  the  perua 
of  our  readers,  the  resolutioiu  of  tb 
frlendi  of  reform  held  at  the  Crowi 
and  Anchor  Tavern  in  Westminslei 
on  the  1st.  instant,  resolutions  wbic 
at  once  arc  firm  and  temperate.  Tli 
old  stale  objection  that  this  isnotth 
time  for  reform,  is  revived.  Buti 
the  vocabulary  of  courtiers  and  conri 
ly  adherents,  the  portentous  word 
reform  is  not  admitted,  in  peaceabi 
times  we  are  told  to  let  things  re 
main  as  they  are,  and  in  storm; 
seasons  we  are  desired  not  to  in 
crease  the  dangers  of  the  tempest 
and  thus  t&e  old  fabrick  of  the  con 
stitution  is  not  to  be  touched,  eidie 
t(i  prepare  against  the  storm,  or  i< 
use  precautions  to  secure  its  stability 
when  the  storm  rages. 

In  consequence  of  the  system  t 
expose  abusesj  Mr.  Madocks  inth 
House  of  Commons  brought  a  charpi 
against  Lord  Castlereagh  and  tS 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  fb 
corrupt  practises  in  regard  to  te^ 
in  parliament:  as  to  the  former  k 
actual  interference,  and  against  t^ 
latter  for  participathig  in  the  koo^ 
ledge  of  the  transaction.  Among  olhe 
ca>es  allude  to,  the  ipstance  of  th 
borough  of  Casbel  was  particularij 
specified.  It  appears  that  throug) 
the  agency  of  Lord  Castlereagh  i 
seat  in  this  bprough  had  been  soli 
to  Quintin  Dick,  esq.  but  when  j 
was  known  that  in  the  late  invest! 
gation  his  vote^  would  be  against  ai 
acquittal,  a  kind  of  intimation  or  hiii 
was  given  that  he  should  vacate  hi 
seat,  which  he  accordingly  did.  Th 
complaint  was  two  fold  ,agajnst  ministq 
interfering  in  the  elections  of  mem 
bers  of  parliament,  and  actinias  whole 
sale  tralVickers,  and  monopolizers  in  bu 
roughs  ;  and,  secondly,  for  attempt 
ing  to  coerce  the  vote  of  a  roembei 
Quintin  Dick  has  since  declared  b] 
letter,  that  Lord  Castlereagh  did  nti 
desire  him  to  vacate  his  seat.     Pro 

papers  and  prt-paring  not^s  for  be 
husband;  to  assist  him  in  bis  an(ou« 
labours. 
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hMv  te  eMcr  did  not  come  ^- 
sQDwy  fltmi  him,  b«t  if  tkere  werr 
no  grounds  ibr  the  cbirges,  the  w«y 
to  fefiite  it  ««t  obviow*  by  anteriiig 
into  the  examinithiaL  Both  Mn  m 
the  home  eoaic9e€d  m  oegatiTii^  ttt 
mqnirj,  the  mimbcn  being.  85 
for  the  BBotkn  lo  txmaJLut,  and 
310  ngainit  it  Iht  old  opposition 
menbm'  with  cntiv^  consittmcij' 
Totod  ngiimt  inqniring  into  oondnct, 
which  their  own  pnctioe  had  nnctioned. 
The  puiy  for  ike  petfrf^ftoodtlooe 
and  taostiyported,  by  citbisr  o^  the  old 
coQteoding  pvtiet. 

In  :tfae  pvesedt  stale  of  pabBc 
ophuoa,  the  houte  of  Commons^ 
and  the  people  db  dot  act  hi  unison. 
It  lemains  fo  be  leen  whether  the 
present  burst  of  eotbusiasm  wili  t>e 
p^nnuttMem  or  only  aa  in  otlier  cases 
the  isahion  of  the  day*  If  the 
peopfe  act  only  froaa  the  impulse  of 
the  moment;  or  suffer  tbenwelves  to 
be  bebmyed  hito  inteinperate  conduct 
or  expressioBM,  tbe  enenrescence  wiil 
probably  subt^  hito  apathy  but 
the  expression  of  the  public  m^ll 
deelaved  with  pcrse¥«k«nce>  firmdesi, 
and  coolness  cssinot  ftil,  in  time,  of' 
podnciag  the  most  aahitary  effeots, 
in  promoting  a  real  and  mieal  re* ' 
torai.  Two  btUs  are  now  b^tire  the 
House  of  Comnsons,  the  one  introduced  * 
by  the  ChanoeUor  of  the  Exchequer, 
to  prerent  the  sale  of  places,  and 
the  other  by  Mr.  Corwen  to  prevent 
the. purchase  of  seats  4si  parliament. 
How  §M£  these  bills  wiU  be  made 
eflectiire  sot  as  to  answer  their  titles 
we  mu^  leave  till  we  see  thrmtiilty 
GDinpteted,  and  passed  into  laws: 
(luring  which  process  they  may  ^rel 
undt^  serecai  alterations;  It  does 
not  appear  likely  that  the  htler  will 
be  sunered  to  arrive  at  maturity,  or 
if  carried,,  would  materially,  remove 
the  iMl. 

.  That  veteran  in  Beform,  Christopher 
Wyvttl,  a  clergyman  of  the  charch  of 
F^ogiaiid,  who  as  chairman  of  tJie  coiti- 
mutee*'of  the  county  of  York,  t>o  atJy 
advocated  the  cause  of  reform  in  the 
period  previous  to  I78i  and  Iv84,  when 
llefann  was  in  fashion,  aiKi  when  Pitt 
was  ranked  among  the  reformers;  but 

who  did  not  join  in  the  apos^cy  f^hich 
succeeded,  is  now  in  b\*  advancing 
}$u%  x(^lou5ly  engaged  in  a  plan  to 
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promote^  MflgkNtfliberf^.  tif;  ?n  con-  ' 
junction  with  a  nuknber  of  others,  aff 
of  whom,  with  the  exceptSOn  of  Dr. 
Diiney,  art  members  of  th^  choreh  of 
England,  have  a  petition  t<y  pitrnslntent 
prepared  to  be  preMnt^  during  jthe 
pAe^enf  session,  iti  vhibh,  Mbrabing 
religious  liberty  vht  tftW  most  comprt- 
hensiv*  settsi^,  they  praj^that  art  po- 
litical distinctions  On  account  of  reli- 
gious opinions  may  c^te^,  ^rrd  all  pe- 
nal laws,  whether  aflfectinj  Catholic^, 
or  the  several  denominations  of  Pro- 
testant dtssentei^,  and  othiers,  may  be 
repealed.  Let  us  haiil  th^  commence- 
ment of  such  a  truly  enlt^tened  and  li- 
beral polity,  as  the  abolition  of  po- 
litit:af  distinctions  on  s&:count  of 
opinions  on  the*  subject  of  religion. 
It  may  not  receive  its  consum- 
mation for  years'  to  come — but 
w4keri  a  beginning  is  made,  let  us 
trust  to  so  just  ti  si^ntiiiieht  gaining 
it*  way  ui  timd  The  friehds  to  pro- 
ffTessiye  ii«pr*>v*mcfeti  receive  conso- 
&ron  ahd  encouragement  from  the 
final  issue,  after  year*  of  ttnsucccssful 
efforts,  of  the  abofitidndf  tlie'AfVicau 
sbve- trade. 

/<  Great  is  truth,  ami  it  will  prffvaiJ." 
llie  ninth  RepoH  of  the  Commis- 
sioners .of  MiUiary  itiipiir^ft  has  been 
lately  pukdiahed,  inwAncbtbenrmy  ex- 
peociitfire; kk-the  West  Indies  b  ihe  sub* 
ject  of  investigMion«  Giwat  fitinds 
appear.- asid  a  ContmiBsafy-^gcneral  is 
cnaqgod^ .  **  wt^  .  b<vii%  very  eariy 
framed  and  «ftablishod,-  by  means  of 
combinations  and  idlncacies  almost 
iraperviousv  an  over-mlm;^  and- highly 
injurious  ioduence  ovei*  the  Wnole 
tratisaeiiont  of  the  public,  cDnireeled 
witb  the  pay,  and  e^iofinoos:  expettdi- 
ture>  <3tlt  the  army  in  this  p^rt  of  1^ 
world."  bomeunlair  traasat:tions  r&- 
Idiing  to  tbe  iHiscliafees  of  ramv  wine, 
and  flour,  and  al«o  respecting  the  Fit«s 
oC  exchange, 'being  from' 5'  lo  SJ'^per 
cent  beyottdthe  pices  at  which  the 
btlts  were  credited  to  the*  phblic,  bne 
detailed,  but  which  it  v^ontdexc  eed^tMir 
bounds  to  $pecif\&  more  panicuiarly: 
This  bubmess  has  sijice  undergone  ' 
invest igatiun  iff  tlie  ooufSs*  of  taw.  ' 
Wti  Mncercly  hope  that  substan-^ 
tial  justice  mav  be  done  on  'all  peeu*  » 
laAOfS,  who,  like-  leechesj  hifve  b^n 
long  fastwAing  oo  the  vHal  ^tcvngtb  t^  • 
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tbciecboalriit.  but  vlio,  from  tbe  Irt* 
q^eiicy  of  sticb  crimet»  and  (ram  the 
multitudes  u>  kc^  each  otb«r  in  c<Hm- 
t«iiaiice».  ftr^  not  •ufSdeotlj  b^  in 
d«s<rve44€tf8mjoii* 

I00TL4IIO. 

WehsTftoot  hitbrrtd*  in  the  touiie 
•four  poltticat  bbouriy  alluded  e$peet- 
tUy  to  this  country.  But  we  gudly 
emonice  the  opportunity  o#  maknif 
the  first  ifiention  of  this  oar  near 
neigh  bour»  to  relate  an  instance  of 
public  spirit  in  her  son.  Many  ^  the 
inhabitantoof  the  town  of  Gtaigow,  wh6 
have  been  (eog  remarkable  for  their 
public  spirit*  wished  to  niadifest»  by  a 
public  act,  their  approbation  of  the 
i'onduct  of  Colonel  Wardle»  and  were 
aoiong  the  foremost  in  Great  firitain 
in  expressing  tlib  senliment.  A  re- , 
specttul  application  Was  made  to  tlie 
Lord  Provobt  ibr  his  permission  and 
consent,  to  call  a  meeting  of  the  in- 
liabitants;  he  refused  to  cx>mply  in 
very  direct  termsi  though  in  a  polite 
and  gentleman-like  manner.  Respect 
for  the  authoritv  aiid  deference  to  tlie 
opinion  of  the  chief  m^fistrate  induced 
the  gentlemen  who  hadmteres.ted  them« 
selves  in  this  proposal,  to  abandon  the 
idea  «f  a  pubhii  nfeeting.  'I'bey  re« 
soltied  on  opening  pbc^es  for  ract* iving 
signatures  t0  an  addrew  to  that  iiide* 
pendent  Member  of  parliament  lliey 
had  fresh  difficoltiipt  tocnconnler,  fot 
the  editoniif  the  Glasgow  news-papers 
r^sed  idiniwiun  to  the  advertisenatnt, 
giving  notke  of  the  places  where  the 
atfdras  wat  loft  to  recdre  signatures. 
'Ilie  payment  of  adtertiaing  was  offered, 
and  the  editor  4»f  th€  Glasgow  Co«R*ier 
•qfdK  pairment«  but  on  th«  next  day 
^flUmiiM  the  money,  teimnttng  he  was 
tm  ni  liberty  to  publish  it  Such  con- 
duct rt  the  editors  of  news-Mpcrs,  so 
vepiiigpnn^  U)  the  principlet  of  freedom, 
4i|t.  fO  dtfiimctive  to  the  libeity  of  the 
prms,  excited  disgust  m  ia  nnmerotis 
class  of  their  readers*  One  of  them^ 
the  editor  of  the  Heralds  thought  pro- 
per to  apofogiae,  but  in  terms  which 
adtanoio  pruictples  as  arbitrary  as  any 
rontamed  hi  the  most  ab)ect  and  ser- 
vile parts  of  the  Napoleon  code.  It  is 
miicn  to  be  vegretted  that  tlte  editors  of 
news-papers  m  many  places  do  uot  act 
more  impartially,  but  lure  their  views. 
to  much  burned  to  court  the  favour  of 
the  few^  ao  as  to  neglect  the  iniu  cats 


of  thetnany,  by  i^hom  they  are  so^ 
ported.  The  committee  say  *«  they  tius- 
however,  thai  some  pnhlic-spuited  in* 
dividuais  will  soon  attempt  to  estahBBif 
a  news-paper  m  that  city,  which  shall 
give  a  iahhfoi  narrative  of  the  sresl 
erenis,  and  important  proceeoiqga 
wlm:h  at  this  portentous  period  are 
oecttpyinff  the  public  attention,  whose 
c^mns  shall  be  open  to  every  tpedcn 
of  Itberal  and  candid  dtscnssioD,  ceis- 
sistent  with  4he  principles  of  tlie  coo4 
stittttioo.  A  free  press  is  the  sale-fuard 
of  our  rights,  and  if  this  pnUndiasi 
shall  ever  become  servile  and  vconU 
the  soiMrces'of  political  informaticm  will 
soon  be  polluted,  the  people's  mods 
poisoned,  the  eonstitution  trannpled  on, 
and  the  country  ruined/'  To  such 
sound  doctrine  we  cordially  subscribe. 
,  Among  the  oiicial  doctunenls  wfti 
be  fouBd  the  address,  and  advertise^ 
ments,  as  also  the:  letter  to  Colonel 
Wardle  and  his  answer.  The  addrcflSr 
noiwith^itanding  all  opposition,  received 
the  signaihire  4>f  upwards  of  4000  sub- 
scribers. 'Ihe  iimabttants  of  Fairier 
a^  itssubur^s»  amoontnig  to  nManfo 
of  4»40Q  have  likewise  thanked  G.L. 
Wardle,  tu\,  l»rd  Folkatorie,  hir 
(>ancis  Burdett  and  Samuel  Whiibread,» 
esq.  and  the  other  independent  members 
wteo  supported  the  question,  as  en- 
titled to  a  just  tribute  of  natkmal 
f^titude,  for  the  noble  mstaing  of 
zeal  which  they  displaced  in  tiie£^ce 
of  no  common  oppositions  and  which 
it  is  hoped  i»  only  an  earnest  of  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
combined  efforts  of  the  \^h  Mooonrnble 
and  Independent  reprobentalives,  who 
stood  forward  to  stfin  the  tortent  of 
corniptfott. 

In  1793  by  the  bankhment  of  Moir 
and  Pahnet  and  others,  Scottand  was 
pot  down  by  the  strong  hand*  of  pow- 
er»  whiW?  atm'm  and  teitror  succeeded. 
But  Scotland  was  only  sleeping.  Now 
that  she  b  awaked,  she  is  ^md  not 
to  have  been  coilapletely  paralytic, 
but  suffering  only  tinder  a  tempoMry 
torpor^ 

I&KLAffO. 

liie  hopes  entertain^  of  the  meeting 
at  Belfost  have  not  been  realised.  Im- 
mediately on  opening  the  meeting,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  pre^'ent  any  thing 
being  done  ;"but  it  was  oter.ruled*  A 
coklly  polite  address  wa:>  then  votvd  to 
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Cvyjllim  Llov4  Wjidle,  esq.  dndr 
wttbottt  8p«cifyiog  any  by  name,  to 
every  other  nember  of  (he  House 
cf  Commons  wh9  supported  him, 
or  Yoted  with  him.  Su^h  is  the  $tate 
of  public  spirit  in  the  populous  and 
opulent  town  of  Be|£a«t,  that  many 
despaired  of  any  measure  tending  more 
cfTectually  to  promote  reform  being 
carried.  Y.et  ue  cani¥>t  but  regret 
that  some  possessing  public  ^irit,  or 
civil  cottTOige,  ]|  virtue  sp  necessary 
and  so  rare,  did  i|pt  steb  foqirard  with 
a  rcsoltttioo  in  favour  ot  a  cure  for  the 
evils  which  were  admitted  to  exist:  a^ 
we  believe  that  many  in  that  town  sir^- 
ctrdy  wbh  well  to  the  cause  of  re- 
lorm»  and  «*  tlie  progress  of  public 
opinion.** 

'llie  hibabitants  of  Keody  and  its  v'y 
c'mity,  in  the  county  of  Armagh,  have 
returned  thanks  to  G.L.  \Vardle,«sa, 
and  presented  him  with  a  pt^cepf  iri«i 
linen,  iQ  token  of  their  gratitude  aiid 
real  esteem.  They  have  Ukwise  voteo 
Ithanks  to  Jas.  Craig,  esq.  the  repfe* 
sentative  for  Carrickfergus,  as  fonniug 
an  honourable  exception  tp  niany  c? 
our  Iris)^  members,  ye  believe  to  alt 
Qjur  northern  ones,  by  appi>aqiig  in  tl^e 
minority  of  125.  VVe  refer  pur  readers 
to  page  403  for  their  resolutions. 

l*he  county  of  Cavao  has  al»o  pub- 
|jshed  a  vote  of  thauks  to  Mr.  Wardbs 
vfA  bis  coadiutors.  A  protest  agsnist 
tjidse  proceedincs  has  been  signed  by 
Ipme  of  the  freeholderH  of  that  county. 
}lenrj  Parnell,  es<|.  brought  forward 
on  the  19th  instant  i^  the  house  of  com- 
mons a  motioi)  for  leaye  to  bfing  in 
a  bill  to  allow  the  clergy  of  Jrelan4 
to  grant  leases  of  tithes  to  their  parish- 
ioners, for  a  terip  not  exceeding  li^^nty- 
one  years ;  By  this  plan  li^  iutendtsd 
to  insure  tl^.e  l^n^holder  against  the  up- 
certaioty  of  the  present  mode  of  |ev  y  ing 
f  ythcsyfnd  to  secure  him  against  the  eva- 
f  KMis  bv  which  leases  during meumbency 
are  broken.  He  wa^i  support  ed  by  seyera) 
of  o«ir  Irish  members,  ai^d  opposed  by 
sonie  others :  but  the  pegative  of  the 
minister  prevailed,  and  the  motion  w^ 
got  rid  of  by  the  previous  question 
being  carri^4  ^J  ^  majority  of  137  to 
fVZ.  A  wisp  goyernnyent  concedes  t^ 
f  He  vrishes  of  the  people ;  but  in  the 
opinion' of  some,  not  a  stone  of  the  old 
building,  however  misshapen  or  tot- 
p^k^inj  It  way  appear,  n^usl  b^  touch- 


ed, lest  more  should  be  brougf^  dowo' 
with  it.  A  neater  grievance  dpct  no^ 
ex  lift  hi  Ireland  than  the  present  sys- 
tem of  tytliing.  The  pctiple  vMttf 
a|id  in  many  instances  the  Atuatlon 
of  the  plergy  is  not  con>fortable. 

Up  the  S4th  inst  the  Catholics  had* 
a  meetips  in  Dublin,  the  Earl  of  Fin- 
gall  in  the  chair,  to  consider  of  the 
propriety  of  petitioning  Parliament. 
At  this  meetips,  some  dtversity  of  opi- 
fi\on  preyaileoT  We  hail  it  as  a  n* 
Voprable  omen.  It  is  pleasant  to  see 
free  discussion  liberally  exercised,  a«i  . 
the  rights  of  prfyate  judgment  dis- 
playea  jn  ni^ters  ^hich  mterest  •» 
lii^merous  ^  cla$sof  ouf  iellow-citiiei^ 
and  l^y  \9rhicb  t  genuine  spirit  os. 
l|b^y  is  kept  alive  amooff  tbem. 
^  A  proposal  was  made  to  addraai  p^ 
Ham  cut:  but  considering  the  advance^ 
period  of  the  session,  an  amendment 
was  proposed,  that  the  petition  should 
be  prepared  to  be  presented  at  theearl^r 
p^rt  Qt  the  ne^ft :  apd  in  the  mean  time 
i^otice  be  ^yei^  \^  parliament  of  such 
it^tentioi^.  Thif  Dfan  wu  at  length 
adopted,  aft)^the%>llowlQgrctohiUons 
bad  been  carried  by  a  ma)or)ty. 

ResohetL  We,  the  Cstkolhss  of  Ireliiod' 
have  ipiMle  r^ptat^  pvtitioQa  for  the  r«r 
lief  f>(  oui'grievanc«i.'<TTlie  ffeatett  and 
wisest  pf  mao,  both  in  and  otitof  parlia* 
ineiit»  both  in  #ud  oat  of  ofl|ce,  were  de»> 
oi<|edly  iu  favour  c^f 'tl^  e^p^^lieiicy  an^ 
justice  Of  our  cUims:  ai)^  they  further 
insiste*!,  that  ft  wa^  nH«f s!<fry  po  the  very 
exiiiCcMice  q(  the  empire^  to  interest  in  it| 
defence  a  population  of  from  four  to  five 
n)iUions  of  Catholio^.  ednstitutinjc  more 
th:i»  a  fourth  of  the  United  Kingdom^ 
We  are  no^  unhappily  and  experimrn- 
tally  rojiviuced»  thiit  no  principle  of  ja«- 
tice^  UQ  force  of  Beasooiog,  i>  saAcieiit 
to  counteract  a  maligi^nt  ii^i^jsence  which 
thrta'(>P^  tfa«  f^myire  with  general  con- 
tamination, and  c<iu«efl«^Qt  deUruction. 
Public  delioouents  and  defaulters  Would 
put  to  ha^sard  the  existence  **f  tW  fffigo* 
ing  family,  and  the  integrity  9^  tbe  em* 
pire,  rather  tlf^n  restore  the  poqple  to 
the  privileges  of  thie  constitution^  which 
would  praduco  such  wfioiesgine  nform  of 
abvses,  ao  mi^st  deprive  thedisvlveii  of  the 
opportunity  of  undue  iufluenco  and  pe^ 
culatiou.  Under  these  dfacoMraeinf  eir* 
cuiiistaocef,  Withoiit  l^(>«  of  MitceM  at 
present,  we  are  unwilling  19  aeitate  onr 
claim.*  by  petitions  to  Parliament,  feeling 
that  rejection  might  encreaw  tho  discon* 
tent  already  |;xiatinff  iii  «n^  hfdf 4  a^ 
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we  oaniot  be  indttlereot  ttf^  the  pernU^U 
QiM  eAact  of  tc^DiwiitMg'  «ul^«ntir«ll]r» 
UirouffbUne 'd»M«««r  the  Britii4»  |>iu-« 
itenent,  oiir  potent  ami  U^  tifxcp^nf^l 
\  en^ony,  with  tbe  iut«caal  dirUiop^  aod 
corrupiioi^  of  ^be  st^te,  in  Cbe  oply 
jnowerful  natiou  not  yet  subject  to  bis 
controul.** 

It  h  highly  gratifying  to  our  feel- 
ings to  express  our  coDvictioo,'  tl^at 
the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation 
has  made  ponsiderable  way  in  England 
during  tlie  last  two  years:  We  think 
"we  had  pleasing  eyidq;pe  of  this  pro- 
gress hi  puhlic  ppiniof)  during  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place  last  year  in 
mrliament,  on  the  Catholic  petit'op. 
ITie  greater  part  of  the  Hterar;jr  class, 
espouse  the  cause  <rf  emancipatiop ; 
among  whom  the  Edinburgh  aqd 
Monthly  Reviewers  take  a  conspiptibut 
rilace:  the  liTely  l^etters  of  J'eter 
Plymley  arc  saiu  to  l^ve  pasbf d  an 
eleventh  edilbn.  It  is  to  the  honour 
of  literatoe  that  it  tends  to  expand  the 
heart,  ana  is  favourable  to  the  cause  of 
liberality.  We  fondly  hope  that  in  Great 
Britain  the,  «J5o  popery  cry,"  is  silent 
to  be  heard  agaip  no  ipore,  ancj  that 
SQine  who  were  iactive  in  promoting  k, 
like  men  reoovering  froin  a  paroxyvm  of 
Mssion,  ar»  ashamed  of  fbeir  conduct. 
May  our  Irish  brethfien  df  41  denomi^ 
nations  forget  their  formir  aohnovittes, 
fostered  more  by  pqlitcal  distinctions, 
and  di^Terences  rather  from  tl^eir  re- 
lative situations,  than  from  dissensions^ 
arising  from  the  nature  of  opposite 
creeds-  There  is  at  present  nTore  of 
clvij  disunion*  than  of  feiigious  contest 
among  us,  tiieugh  the  former  is  allow- 
ed to  be  ^  elfect  of  the  latter,  in 
more  distant  pertodt.  h  is  a  prevailing 
sentiment  to  allow  i%  each  other  the 
liberty  to  form  our  own  opmions  on 
matters  of  religion.  Why  then  should 
we  perpetuate  the  distinctions  which 
formerly  arose  from  the  narrow  and 
contracted  plan  of  acting }  The  rights 
of  private  judgment  when  we  do  no 
injury  to  our  neighbour^  and  leave  him 
unmolested  also  in  bis  rights  thou^ 
he  sacred,  and  free  as  the  light  of 
he^en.  .  „ 

OfFICIAL  DOCUM  ENTS, 

ORDERS  IN  COOKCIL. 

F^Qm  Mf  UmdoaGitzfitle,  Saturday,  ^firil  29. 
*A$  ^^omt  at  tbe  ^aeeat  Palace, 


Ue^th  of  April,  tt09,  prcseol,  t^KtnTs 
liost  fixoelleot  MafeAy  in  Coonclk 

Wbereas  bis  Msjiesiy,  by  his  Order  hi 
CouQcil  of  tbe  litb  ^foremhrr,  10O7»  w«a 
plcafed,  for  tbe  reatoiis  mnmmd  ttiepeia, 
to  prder,  that  **  all  t^  porU  ami  piacea 
of  France  and  ber  alliei^  or  of  any  otber 
country  at  war  witb  |iis  Majesty,  and  aU 
Otber  ports  or  places  in  Ean^e,  firom 
which  altbengh  not  at  wmr  witb 
bis  Majesty,  tbe  Britisb'  flag  is  ex- 
cioded,  aod  aU'perti  or  plaees  in  tbe  co- 
lonies betonfing  to  his  Mi^ea^s  entmnet, 
should  fiaun  tbencefortb  he  sul^eet  «•  tbe 
saine  rpstrictipns,  im  point  of  tiwde  «ad 
imvifatioa,  as  if  the  sane  wefe  mohaMf 
blo^^kadt^a  in  the  iMst  strict  a»4  ngorov 
map  tier  ;*>  ^nd  also  to  prohibit  **  all  taade 
ill  articles  H'hich  are  tbe  prodfice  or  ma- 
nufdcture  of  the  siaid  euuntries  or  cph>- 
nip% ,'»  and  wbereas  bis  Majealty  having 
been  DCTertheless  desirous  not  to  sbtyect 
those  CQtooiesVbicb  were  in  affiaaeeer 
amity,  lu  any'  greater  inconvcmeace  than 
was  absolutely  ioseparable  from  ^^mrym^ 
ipto-eiilbct  his  Ms§esty*s  jaat '^temMia. 
tion  to  eomiteraet  the  designs  oT  hia  eae- 
mies,  did  aiaht  cortatn  execpCsoos  aad 
niodificattOBs  expressed  iii  (he  aaWQi^er 
of  tbe  Uth  of  NorembW,  and  ia  eertaia 
subsequent  Orders  of  tbe  «5tb  of  Notms^ 
ber,  declaratory  of  the  aforesaid  Order  of 
the  1 1th  of  November  aad  the  ISth  of 
Peeembet,  1801,  and  the  30th  of  Mar^ fc, 

1  qOoa  r 

And  whereas,  in  conse^oeace  of  diven 
cvevts  which  hava-tahea  i^lace  since  tbe 
daitt  ^  the  irst-aientiooed  Older  aAsct. 
lag  the  relatioB  betweea  areal  Brtein 
and  tbe  territories  of  other  powera^  H  is 
eipedieot,  that  aaadry  parta  moA  pmt^ 
sions  of  the  said  Qiders  shcsild  be  allciijil 
qr  revoked  : 

•  His  Mi^sty  is  therefor^  ple^Md,  bv 
and  with  tbe  0vice  of  bis  Pnvy  Coaacil, 
to  revoke  and  annul  the  said  several  Or- 
ders, ecoept  as  herein  afiier  expressed 
mi^  so  much  of  tb^  said  several  Ordei^ 
except  as  aforesaid,  is  hereby  revoked 
accordingly; 

fM  his  Msjesty  «s  pleawd,  by  ainl 
with  the  ^vttse  of  his  Privy  Caoncil,  to 
oi-dtr,  and  It  is  hereby  ordeied,  that  all 
the  ports  and  pUces  ,  as  far  north  as  tbe 
Tiver  Kms  inclusively,  amfer  the  aovara. 
mcnt  stiting  itself  tbe  ^ingdoa  of  Bo(. 
land,  and  all  ports  aud  pUoes  luidec  tbe 
government  of  France,  together  wHh  ti^ 
colonies,  plantation's  and  settlemeats  ia 
tbe  possession  of  those  govemmeaU  re- 
spectively, and  aU  porU  and  placea  m 
tbe  nortbem  parts  of  Italy,  to  he  r«c. 
toood  from,  tbe  parts  of  Orhitelio  mad 
Pesaro    t^chisiyely,  sm^t  continue  aoid 
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h^  tnlkje^  to  the  sftiA^  t«ii^ctions»  to 
pofnt  of  trtde  and'  nffi4i^at40Q,  ^itho^t 
any  «««eption,  as  if  fhe  mMk  wipre  ae- 
t«^l3^bloekad«i  by  M9-*fl«lJe»ty*t  fr>rces 
«irtb«  mo«i  Arict  aii^d  Hgorous  mannd"; 
ao4  that  evfry  vessH  tra^iag  from  or  to 
the  said  ceaotries  or  eaiomim,  plaiitatioris 
or  sattleaaetits,  toother  vriih  all  fgnod» 
xod  mercbaiHliae  on  board,  thall  be  con- 
demned as  prize  to  the  capion. 

Aod  bis  Majesty  hf  fiirtfai^r  pleased  to 
order,  and  hiirb^feby  ordered,  tbat  this 
erd«r  sbaH  have  effect  'from  »he  dny  of 
the  date  thereof,  with  rettpeet  to  any  ship, 
together  whb  its  enrt^,  which  tnayt>e 
captored  8nhse<|aeiit  to  saeh  day;  on  an  v 
Toy  age  whieh  is  and  shall  he  rendered 
legal  by  this  Order,  artboa«:h  8u<^h  voy- 
age, at  the  titue  of  Uie  commencement 
of  the  name,  vras  nntawful  and  prohibited 
under  the  said  former  lirdert ;  afjd  such 
ships,  npon  being  bronght  in,  shalt  be 
releaaed  accordingly ;  and  with  respect 
to  all  fibips,  together  tlirith  their  cargoes, 
which tnay  be  eaptored  rn  aroyage  which 
^aa  permitted  under  the  exceptions  qf 
the  Orders  abore-^nentitmed,  bat  wbidh 
18  not  permitted  according  to  tbe  pro- 
visions of  this  Order,  bis  Majesty  19 
ptettfied  to  order,  and  it  is  ifei^eby  or- 
dered, that  bnch  ships  and  their  cargoes 
•batl  not  be  liable  to  condemnation,  an-  « 
less  they  shall  hare  reeeivt^  actual  no- 
tice of  tbe  present  Otder  he^re  wtch 
capture  I  or  in  defliuH  of'  socb  notice, 
until  after  tbe  expiration  of  the  like 
intervals  from  the  date* "of  this  Order, 
as  were  allowed  for  constractive  notice 
in  the  Orders  of  the  85th  of  NoTeuibcr, 
>80nf,  and  tbe  iBth  of  May,  1908,  at 
*tbe'«eteral  phtcea  and  latHudts  thereiu 
specified.  :  * 

And  the  Right  Ronoorable  the  Lords 
Comasissioners  of  his  ^ajestji^ Treasury, 
his  Majesty's  PrisCijhil  Secretaries  of 
atate,  the  I<ord»  Coaiiniitsioners  of  the 
Adauralty,  and  the  jM<ige  of  tbe  High 
Oonrt  of  Admiyalty,  ''and  Judges  of  the 
CoorU  of  Vice- Admiralty,  are  to  give 
the  necessary  directions  therein,  as  to 
them  may  respectively  api^ertatn. 

STBrasw  ComgPM. 


PROCtAMATIOIC. 

FtAWCis  I.  by  tfie  Grace  pf  God,  Ei^ 
peror  of  Aa*tria,  &c. 

•*  People  of  Austria! —  J  leave  my  ca- 
pital to  join  the  brave  defenders  of  the 
country,  assembled  on  the  (h>utiers,  for 
the  protection  of  the  State. 

••  For  these  three  years  past  I  have 
made  the  ut(noH  exertions  to  proi  iire 
you,  my  belqved  subjects,  the  blessings 


erf  a  ptfimahent  peiice.  No  sacrificie^ 
aay  wa3rs  consistent  with  yonr  welfalv 
and  with  the  independence  of  the  State, 
(lowever  painfiil,  have  I  spared,  to  se- 
cure your  tranquillity  and  welfare  by  a 
friendly  underst^adiag  with  the  Emperor 
of  the  l^i^nch. 

"  But  all  my  f  udeavoort  proved  fmtt- 
lets.  The  Austrian  monarchy  was  ^so 
obliged  %o  subipit  tb  the  boundless  ambi- 
tion of  the  Brbpcror  Napolooii ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  he  strives  to  subdue 
Spain,  in<mHs  the  sacred  Head  of  tbe 
Church,  appmpnate6  to  himself  the  pro- 
vinces'of  ItiilY,  and  parcels  out  the 
German  domfoionsi  Austria  was  to  do 
homai^  to  tbe  grftit  empire^  the  formatiou 
of  which  he  has  toudly  announced. 
'  •*  I  hl|ve  adoptt  d  all  necessary  measures 
for  tbe'independence  of  the  State.  Not 
only  have  yc  answered  my  call,  but  tbe 
.love  of  your  native  country  has  prompt- 
ed yoh  to  anticipate  it.  Accept  my  cor- 
dial tl^anks;  they  ivill  bcxepeat^d  by  my 
posterity  and  yours.  Self-defence,  not 
invasion,  a-as  our  aim.  But  the  Con- 
queK>r  will  not  allow  the  Sovereign  of 
bitf  People,  strong  in  their  mutual  coh- 
fidcnce,  to  ftos'tess  HuAcient  means  to 
oppose  bis  t^Ifish  views.  He  declared 
himself  hosti'te  to  Austria,  unless  she 
shoulfi  relinquish  he^  measures  of  de- 
fence, and  pronrate  herself,  disarmed, 
at  his  feet.— Tbe  disgraceful  proposal  was 
rejected ;  ant)  ^<3^  His  hosts  are  advan- 
cing against  As,  arrayed  fi»r  battle. 

•<  1  confide  in  God,  in  the  valour  of 
my  armies,  in  the  heroic  conduct  of  ipiy 
brother,  who  leads  them  out  to  glory,  in 
jou,  my  beloved  people ;  our  exertions 
for  this  war  are  great,  but  sucb  they  mus^ 
be,  in  order  to  atuin  more  securely  tbe 
important  end  of  sUf- preservation. 

**  What  you  have  hitherU)  done,  is  the 
mdst  unquestionable  pledge  of  the  pow- 
erful assiiitance  which  1  am  to  receive 
from  you.  I^cy  who  bear  no  arms,  will 
also  share  in  the  protection  of  their  coun- 
try. Unanipiity,  order,  obedience,  ac- 
tivity and  confidence  constitute  the  real 
strength  of  a  nation.  You  have  evinced 
to  them,  and  to  this  alone  it  is  owing* 
that  we  start  i^ith  a  fairer  prospect  of 
success  than  we  ever  did.  Fortunate, 
events  will  not  unnerve  yotir  energy,  nor 
disastrous  yccurrencex,  should  any  hap- 
pen, shalie  your  firm  resolve.  Perse- 
verant  valour  overcomes  all  dangers,  en- 
hances ^very  advantage,  ond  supplies  all 
los.'tes.  •  pur  cau^e  is  just ,  Prov>dence( 
doc$  dot  for«nke  those  who  do  ndi  forsake 
themselves. 

"  I  depend  on  your  love,  your  tried 
fidelity  to  your  prince  and  couutrj.    p^ 
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peiiil  ye  on  tbe  p«iemal  «olioitu4e  of 
your  oionorcht  whu  iSi\^$  all  hit  happi* 
Jies9  in  yo*ir«. 

(.Signed)  '*  FRANCIS." 

rtenna,  ^pr.i  S,  \S09. 

REFORM  OF  PARUAMENT. 

Yesierday  the  Meeting  of  tbc  Frieixlf 
of  Refunn  was  attended  by  above  a  tbuu* 
sand  gcntleuten»  who  dined  tngttth«:r. 

At  five  the  doors  of  the  Great  RoMft 
were  thrown  opt^n,  and  the  room  w^s  full 
in  a  very  few  minutes.  S<fveral  other 
rooms  were  al!M>  thrown  open  for  tbc  ns» 
reptioD  of  the  company  who  oould  not 
get  admission  into  the  Great  Room. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett,  l^rd  Cochrane, 
Mr.  Wardle»  and  several  of  the  stew<« 
ardsy  entered  together,  and  were  r^ceivt^l 
with  very  loud  applauses* 

rhe  first  toast  whioh  was  giren  after 
dinivT  was,  '*  The  King,  and  the  prin- 
riplts  which  seated  bis  family  on  the 
throne.'*  Thi&  toast  was  premised  by 
the  f  iriirman  ^Sii  Francis  Burdett)  with 
»n  rii.^'Tvatlun,  that  the  Sovereign  was 
the  pei>oii  who  was  most  deeply  inter* 
ested  ill  the  promotion  of  tboae  mea- 
»urfSy  which  they  then  assembled  to 
proinul^ate.  The  toast  was  drank  with 
iuud  applmnes.  The  second  toast  was, 
•«  The  Ptopit,"  and  tlie  third,  "  The 
jjrogresj!  of  Public  Opinion,'*  which  were 
also  drank  with  loud  applause. 

Sir  Francis  Burdett  then  ro^,  and  ad- 
dressed the  meeting  in  a  speech,  replete 
with  eloquence,  which  our  lunits  do  not 
permit  OS  to  enter  upon. 

Miijor  Cartwright  afterwards  moved 
Ihe  follow! pg  resolutions,  which  wei'jp 
carried  WTO.  roil. 

Resolved^  >.  That  it  if  th^  R>7^n<l  prip- 
ciple  of  the  Constitution,  tli^t  the  people 
rhall  have  a  sl^are  in  th^  government,  by 
a  just  Tt;preseiiiatio,9  in  ^a^^iament. 

*2.  That  the  1c^q|  d«|r^t^n  of  l*aili%- 
meiit  greatly  fi^cilitatiis  tbf  c/^rrtfption  of 
the  members,  and  re;Ti9re8  tl^at  whole- 
ftjme  check  or  cootriHii  on  their  conduct, 
a  frequent  recurrence  .to  this  ^pini^O  of 
their  constituents. 

3.  That  in  a  petition  presented  tq  t^fi 
House  of  CommoQ«^  on  the  CiU  q(  M^y^ 
1793,  it  was  offt;red  to  be  prnj^ei}  at  th|e 
bar,  "  that  154  ijtdividuats  <|id,  i^y  thei^ 
own  authority,  appoint,  or  prpcurc  thp 
returu  of  5(»'7  members  9f  tlj^t  fJouse.** 
(exclu;{ivr  of  those  from  Jutland)  **  who 
aye  thus  enabled  to  di'^'fd^e  all  questions 
in  the  name  of  the  whole  people  of 
Great  Britain.'* 
'  4.  That  this  meeting  believes  iudiyt* 
^a1  patronage  In  b  .troughs  bas-iucreasiiid 


since  17<fci  >htt  tlM  PtjpfiacBtaAiMi  tfT 
Scotland  is  >  astrettCfly  wimncmd  aa^ 
miifree««tbat  there  are  ficat  daircts  ia 
that  of  IrfliiA  «i^  «lMit  ia  tb»  XagiMh 
l»aroughs  called  onpi»  tht  ictnrtts  #^ 
for  the  laoft  |i#rt  oteaioad  tor  mcMicy : 
wherefore,  upOQitht  whole,  it  is  the  opisa- 
on  of  this  meeting,  that  a  gmat  iMijority 
of  the  members  of  tb«CoiliinopsHiMife,anr 
so  retmned,  tbMtbe  K%tion  is  n«%>eoaatU 
tationaMiy  fg)pf>|eanted ;  wMe  yet  it  is 
taxed  ta  mffoti  an  cvpenditare  of 
•e\anty  miUi^M  tMrlinf  a  year. 

5.  That  in  tlia  Act  (ooonnpnly  < 
.  tbc  Act  af  Seaiettent)  which  place 

I^onsc  of  Bruasa'ick  on  the  Uiroae  of 
these  realms,  it  waa  asserted,  aad  tfr 
cognised  as  the  constitutkmal  principle, 
that  nu  person  who  "  has  an  oAee  or 
place  of  profit  under  the  king,  or  rcr 
reives  a  pension  tron  the  crown,  shall 
be  capable  of  serving  as  a  memiber  of 
the  House  of  rommens," 

6.  That  it  appears,  by  a  report  laid 
on  th«  table  of  tbe  Houaa  of  CcNMnone 
in  June  last,  that  1%  of  its  nettbefs  art 
in  the  regular  receipt^  nnder  tbe  croera, 
of  n$,994i.  a  year. 

7.  That  in  1789  it  was  declared  ky  Mr. 
Pitt  in  the  Honse  of  Commotts,  that 
<'  seven  or  eight  ni«»bers  of  tkat  Boose 
were  sent,  there  by  the  M*heb  of  Arrot^ 
and  that  a  foreiga  state  iu  enmity  to  this 
country  might  proeuve  a  party  to  act  fw 
it  under  the  ma»k  end  character  of  naea- 
^rs  of  that  House." 

8.  That  such  a  state  oC  repreaentatkm 
is  a  national  grievance. 

9.  That  in  every  dep^tiaent  af  Ifca 
sUte,  into  wbieb  iaqni*y  h|p  been  nsads, 
scandalous  corruptions  ^i|^  lUHiias  htf' 
been  detected. 

10.  That  tbe  exdasioQ  ^  tbe  pohlie 
vQice  from  all  inilueure  in*  ^aud  tbe  eon^ 
s<qu<-nt  corruption  of  tba.||oevrn«Mrats 
of  the  continental  stateg,  b^e  been  the 
<;ausespf  their  sulfiugation. 

11.  That  so  loof  as  tb#pe6ple  shall  oMi 
be  f|^ir)y  rrpresentad,  emruptiw^  will  in- 
crease; our  debts  and  oar  tasorsk«lill  ac- 
cumulate t  bur  resources  wilt  be  ydissit 
pfted  J  t^  no^Jvje  energy  bf  tb»  people 
will  be  depressed;  and  tbe  co«atiy de- 
prived of  iu  ba»t  defence  agaipet  ftiAnge 
fi>es. 

1^  Th«t  to  refnedy  the  great  and 
glaring  evils  of  which  we  cfHnpUin,  it  is 
not  i^e^e^sarv  to  have  re<*ourse  to  tbeo- 
4fetica)  vpecotations,  ordangerons  expe- 
rimenU  in  f^vamment,  but  to  recur  in 
thf  priiicfples  handed  down  to  us  by  tbe 
wisdooi  anid  virtue  of  our  Atrefathers. 

13.  That  the  remedy  is  to  he  found, 
and  U^  be  found  only  in  a  fkill  and  h\t 
re^i^f^utatiua  of  a/U  the  peyplp  in  t|ffi 
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Uottte  of  ParttasMttt;  •  r«- 
mttiy  eqaaUjr  nwrbtsary  to  tb«  safsty  of. 
Ue  UirOQe,  ftMl  |bo  hapyiaeu  miNi  iimIc* 
pfwtence  of  U^  cooAtryi 

14.  Tliat.  w«  tli?iMbi«  KconBMiul  to 
«Tcif  t«vii*  cily»  and  eiMMty,  to  tAke  Um 
suu  of  tiic  nprateoliitiaB  iNto  coofiidtni- 
tioa,  #iid  urgeoUjr)  bat  tsmperaAsly,  to 
applf  to  PaiiiaairBt  to  ad«pt  such.naea* 
sareg  A»  tliaU  Mtcorc  to  tfeeMUiu*  the  re* 
alitf  and  iIms  df  re|»rewotatioM. 

Calonel  Wwdle.  Loi4  Cocbraa^.  Mr. 
Maducks  Mr.  Waitbouui,  Mr.  Xowa- 
s«:i«4,  Mr.  W.  Siaytb,  awl  otbers,  tavf^ 
rally  eicpreMed  tbaif  aeatioiciiU  baforr 
^  mcetiog  wa«  dissolved. 

iUvrlHnLE  BMOLVTioacs. 

April  S5tb,  184)9. 
Tik^HifbSberiffofthecauutyin  tbecbair. 
'<  fi«ao}f«l,  Tbai  tbe  tbaokt  of  tbit 
mcatifif  be  given  to  Qwyllyai  Lloyd  W4r^ 
dk,  «fll|.  lor  baling  inxtitntod  tbe  recent 
iiqoiry  in  tbtebooaeof  conuDonn  lelative 
t<i  tiib  ieoflidbct  of  bit  Ro^al  Hlgbnets  tbe 
Dnke  of  York ;  fbr  baving  ooootuiected 
vHtb«  And  ttutHpportcd  by,  any  faction  or 
ptrtyi  praseciited  tbat  laudable  undertak* 
lag  iHtk  talent  and  aeal,  teinper  and  per^ 
seveimttc^t  ratcly  lo  be  met  wltb^i  and  et*> 
pceially  ^  baving  had  tbe  reaolntion  thus 
toditchai)^  hitduty»  in  defiance  of  the 
tbreata  of  tbe  king's  senraatt,  and  bi  spite 
of  tbe  prejudices  endeavoarod  to  be  ex- 
cited ^K^bst  bis  cbarges»  through  the 
false  .atal  bypocriticW  pretence  that  they 
proceeded  horn  a  Jacobin  conspiracy , 
a  pmeCeoce  wbicb^  for  many  years  past, 
has  been  tbe  beu  ally  of  cormptioo,  and 
tbfouc^  tbe  meaaa  of  which  pretence, 
srtful  and  wicked  men  have  but  too  long 
stifled  tbe  voice  of  truth,  have  abuMsd 
the  ear  and  draiiied  tbe  pursr«  of  this 
Uttsocpecting  and  l«»yMl  aatioa:— 'Thiit 
tbe  thank*  of  thU  mreling  be  given  to 
Sir  Francis  Bordett,  bart  who  !>tfron«l- 
ed  Mr.  Waidle's  motion  for  the  inquiry, 
•nd  also  to  kird  vi^couut  Folkestont,  fbr 
the  active  and  zealous  aartintance  whieb 
bis  kmUhip  ai!ordad  Mr.  Wardle  during 
tbe  wbote  of  tbe  proceedings  connected 
tbcresrithi  and  to  both  of  these  gentle- 
meis  lor  tbeif  able  and  constitutional 
speeches  in  tbe discassioo  upon  Mr.  War« 
die's  motiooof  tbe  Stb<tf  March,  and  tbe 
«ab>eqiient  difCastionsi  arising  out  of  the 
evidence  taken  during  the  said  Inquiry  y^ 
That  tbe  tbanks  of  tbb  meeting  be  given 
lo  LordM  viscottiit  Milton  and  Althorpei 
to  Lord  Stanley ;  to  the  Heo«  T«  Brand 
and  W.  H.  L?ltieton;  to  Sir  &  Romilly, 
and  Sir  T*  Turton  ;  to  migtir-gcneral  Fer« 
gttsoni  and  to  S.  Wbit bread,  i.  C.  Cur- 
wej«,    r«  Vr.  Cw^  U«  Mavtioi  J.  Gai* 


emit,  and  C*  W,  W.  Wyne,  esquires^  ' 
wbo  daring  tbe  discu^ions  aforeiaeution- 
cd,  stood  ftirward  tbe  advocates  of  im* 
partial  justice;  and  also  lo  the  mioor)ty 
of  li5,  wbo  divided  in  favour  nf  Mr. 
Wardle**.  motioO)  amongst  wh<im  we, 
as  Hampibire«meu,  observe,  with  plea- 
sure and  with  pride,  the  names  uf  - 
Sir.  H.  Mildmay,  bart.  and  of  Admiral 
Markbam,  and  Nowl^u  Ft^tloWii,  esq. 
while  we,  though  not  with  very  great 
surprise*  observe*  and  trust  that  th^  lact 
will  be  remfmbered,  that  the  uame  of 
neither  of  tbe  membern  for  this  County 
does  appear  upoa  that  honourable  list': 
•^Tbat,  in  the  course  of  tbe  above* 
named  Inquiry,  acta  of  meaofiess,  pro- 
fligacy, aud  corruption,  unpainlieled*  a^ 
we  flrmly.  believe  in  the  history  ot'  any 
Government  in  the  world,  have  been 
brought  to  light,  and  proved  to  uur  per- 
fect coovietioa  ^  aad  that  while  we,  as 
Kuglisbmen  and  loyal  subjects,  cannot 
help  feeling  sorrow  and  shame  at  seetn<  ■ 
the  S9n»  and  iiMligaaiion  at  seeing  »-u 
many  of  the  servants  of  our  Sovereign 
involved  in  such  scandalous  transaction.«, 
wc  cannot,  as  men  setting  a  proper  vatu« 
upon  religiouK  intitruction  and  example, 
help  entertaining  the  sanie  feelings,  and, 
if  poHsible  in  an  ocgravat^  degree,  at 
jteeiog  deeply  implicated  in  those  tinoh* 
actions,  no  less  than  live  ministei-j  of 
the  establislied  chorch^  nor  can  He 
refrain  from  en  expression  of  our  auxinqs 
hope,  that  the  Clergy  in  general  (fiiU 
lowing,  in  this  respect,  the  example  of 
the  two  Reverend  Gentlemen  n  ho  signed 
the  Requisition  for  this  Meetinv)  wilt 
lose  no  opportunity  of  inculcating  an 
abhorrence  of  such  practices,  >aiid  there-  < 
by  uf  showing,  that  tlie  church,  like  her 
Founder,  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  and 
titat  her  eiidowuients  are  not  receivifd 
as  the  wages  of  dependence  and  syco- 
phancy, but  as  tbe  worthy  hire  of  the 
laboui^r  in  the  vineyard  of  Christian 
piety*  and  of  private  and  public  virtu<^  : 
— »That  in  adverting  to  the  cause  of 
the  injurious  and  disgrai-efol  acts*  chiia 
revested  and  demonstrated,  this  meeting 
cannot  help  observing,  that  in' the  Act 
of  Parliament*  commonly  calkd  the  Act 
of  settlement*  in  virtue  of  which  art  and 
of  which  act  only,  hi.i  maiesty^s  family 
was  raised  to  the  throne  o^  thi<t  kiagdoui, 
it  IS  dtxUred*  **  that  no  person  wIk>  has 
an  o^ce,  or  place  of  protit,  under  the 
king,  or  receives  a  pension  from  the 
crown,  shall  be  capable  of  serving  as  a 
member  of  the  house  uf  coioinuns  ;'*  but 
that,  notwithstanding  the  wise  prernutiuu 
of  this  act*  which  is  one  of  our  great  con- 
stituUoaal  laws*  aad  whicb*  as  iU  pTea^ 
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^1«  enpfenet,  irai  ui«<)«  <*ror  tto  ftirttar 
limiUlKMi  of  Hitf  ciowii»  and  better  se- 
en ring  the  rtgbU  and  Ubarlict  «r  the  sub- 
jeet/*  it  appears  fron  a^  repfirt  laid  be* 
ftuvthe  house  of  onumttms  in- the  montli 
o£  Jane  last,  in  oonte^uenotf  of  a  mottonr 
made  by  lord  Coehrmne,  that  there  are  in 
that  house  serenty-el^  placemen  ai^i 
pensioners,  who,  though  part  of  wftait 
they  receire  is  not  stated,  are,  fn  the 
saM  report,  stated  to  receive  I7a,994i. 
a  year  out  of  the  ta«es  rafsed  upon  the 
people,  aed,  of  oourso,  out  of  the  money, 
to  irateh  oref  the  expenditure  of  which 
they  are  appointed ;  ■  i  «'rhat,-  if  atiy 
doubt  ooald  have  remained,  as  to  the 
baoeAil  tUbets  of  such'  a  state  of  the 
hoase  of  comu)0ii«»  that  doobl  mu«t 
have  been  nemoved  by  the  rajertion  of 
Mr.  Wardle's  above-mentioned  propo* 
sitiofi,  in  ibt  teeth  of  the  clearext  and 
most  eonohitiTe  eiridence,  positive  as 
well  as  cireomstautial,  writien  as  vrell 
at  veibal;  and  upon  which  oceasiou 
it  appeared  that  all  the  king's  mi4iWters» 
all  the  placemen  amd  all  th%  pensioners 
then  present,  voted  against  the  said  pro* 
posHioii ;— *— That,  in  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment, commonly  called  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
it  is  declared,  «'  That  the  election  of 
members  of  parliamvit  ought  to  be 
free,**  and,  is  the  same  act  it  \%  de- 
clared, **  That  the  violattngof  the  fVee- 
doffl  of  elections  of  members  to  aerre 
in  parliament,;'  was  one  of  the  crimes 
of  kin.17  James  the  $nd,  and  oneofthe' 
grounds  «poQ  which  he  was  driven  from 
the  throne  of  this  kingdom,  but  that, 
jiotwitliscanding  this  law,  which  U  said 
to  be  one  of  the  great  bulwarks  of  the 
eoni^itution,  and  iiotwithstauding  divers 
other  laws,  maUo  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting undtNT  returns  of  members  of 
pdrliament,  it  does  appear^  from  evidence 
giv^h  doriiitr  the  ahove'-said  inquiry, 
that  Lord  Olancartyand  Loud  Vigcount 
Castlereagh,  both  of  them  serranta  of 
the  kiug,  and  the  latter 'a  privy  coun- 
sellor, a  secretary  of  state,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  homte  of  commons,  did  oiler 
tu  give  ft  writership  in  the  Rast  Indies, 
in  exchange  for  a  seat  in  the  house  of 
commons,  and  that  the  farlnre  of  that 
corrupt  neguciatiun  was  owing,  not  to 
any  disuiclinaiion  on  their  part,  but  on 
the  part  of  the  seat-seller,  to  whom 
the  offer  was  made:— that  this  meet- 
ing hare  eb$erve<|,  that  durii.g'a  debate 
m  the  house  of  commons,  on  the  Wtb 
oCthis  month,  upon  the  suhj<*ets  of  the 
aCbresaid  inqairy,  Thomas  Crvet-ey,  esq. 
tine  of  the  honourabk  minority  of  I'^S, 
did  distinctly  state,  that,  it  was  not  only 
hiftibellef,  but  that  it  was  within  his  own 
kuuwledjo,  that  seat«   iu  pafliameot  bad 


bemi  hoi|glit>aidl8eia  ;  thM  tli«  IMWtttj 
not  only  openly  bomrht  «iRf  86ld  then 
seeia,  but  kept,  m  a  gc«et  dagrae^  a  mo- 
nopoly of  the  market,  and  that  it  was 
per fftctlT  welhkuerwii^  that  m  disMlntkio 
of  parikimeiit  waft  not  «»  appeal  th  fhc 
people^  bm  «■  ftfipeal  to*  the  treaaoff ; 
and  that  thfs  meating  haive  further  obw 
served,  that,  in  amwer  tty^Che  stateaeaf 
of  Mr.  Creevey  <for  which  that  gentle- 
man IS  entitled  to  oer  particalar  tlMoks) 
the.  kiagV  minisler,  Mr  Pereevnl,  did 
not  fttUmpt  to  deny  the  facta  nUedgerf, 
bet  coDtemtd  hinwelf  with  iostonatiag. 
that  the  opposite  party,  wlien  In  power, 
had  been  guilty^  of  sil»ilar  practices*. 
—That,  from  the  foregoing  facts,  as 
welt  asJiPMU  nutaaitMu  others^  Wktbrioas 
to  the  whole  natbu,  this  meeting  have  a 
firm  conviotino,  that  it  is  in  m  boune 
of  commooa^  as  at  preaeot  ounetketed, 
that  exists  the- great  and  efllcieilteftine 
of  ttaacproiigncyoC  maaaeia  antongitaa 
many  in  high  \kSt%  of  that  oomlpr  diape* 
sal  of  offices;  ofthat  eddbss  train  ef  an- 
plHiished  peauUtiotts ;  of  that  sqanndor* 
iiig  of  our  earnings  and  iaeomea ;  ef  that 
estftbtishmeot  of  no  army  of  linreigaMe 
iu  the  heart  of  (air  cooetry  ;•  ef  that  in- 
capacity in  thh  condnctint  of  jttMc 
affain;,  both  at  hoaieaod  abfM^i  aadef 
all  that  oatk>oal  misery  and  diyace 
which  have  been  bat  too*  lon^  vn  ae* 
v«rely  felt,  a^id  the  danger*  to  he  ap- 
prehended fhnn  which,  bafe  now  at- 
tracted the  serioua  nttentioMnf  ewe  the 
most  thoaghUeas-  and  nftohawi  lng'>*'— 
That,  therefore,  this  meeting,  alixyas 
alike  <6r  the  preservntioa  of  ftfta  -  If  aics* 
ty's  throne,  and  legttMiata  natMty, 
and  five  the  restxwation  of  the  righia  end 
liberties  beqneaihed  them  by  the  wis- 
dom, the  faititude,  and  the  vahMr  of 
tb«ir  fsrclithers,  hold  it  a  dnty  which 
they,  owe  to  their  Sovereigti  and  his  soe- 
cessors,  to  themjelves  and  taeir  chtt- 
dren,  to  the  safety,  happiness,  and  re* 
nown  of  their  country,  to  dcclaie  theif 
decided  eonYiction,  that  00  change  for 
the  better  can  reaeonaMy 'he -expected* 
without  snch  a  reforatf  in  thW  tuwittoai 
huiDM  of  parliameor,  aa  khnlLnMba  that 
hwAe,  iu  reality  as  t*ell  as  *iw  name,  the 
representativee  of  the  people,  and  bo% 
the  instfumenie  ia  the  haads*of  eaMeis> 
ter  I  and  further  to  deelarei  ihht  il  will 
be  expedient  fbrns,  s(C  a  fhcdre  coo- 
venieat  time,  to*  astetoUtin  oaaatv- 
mc*eting*  in  order  to  oohei«^r  ^  *  pe- 
tition to  the  king,  pm)ring  that  hit  aa^ 
jesty  noH  be  graolonsir  fleBB«ad  In  diinl 
iM  his  seynlcomitenahoe^^pttdBaikpWtin 
our  eoiiHtitntionai  e#hrts  imtina  a 4 
fiietian  of  hodmgh  igangers^  mk  Icm 
hostile  to  ^^e^^dignity  and  jnst  pis 
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ro^tires  of  his  Majesty's  Crowo,  than 
to  the  interests  ami  feelings  of  hisfkitfaful, 
aufferinK,  an4  insolted   peoiile. 

*'  Resolved  unauimootlyy  Tlkat  the 
Thanks  of  this  Meetinjr  be  glren  to  Wm* 
Towlett  pQwIett  and  Wm.  Cobhett  es- 
quires, and  the«»ther  sixty-nine  Members 
for  the  part  they  respectively  took  in 
calling  the  Meeting,  and  for  their  cou- 
duct  thereat. 

*'  Resolved  unanimmsly.  That  tb< 
Thanks  of  this  Meeting  be  fpTen  to 
the  High  Sheriff,  for  his  rf>adiness  in 
convening  the  save,  and  for  the  imparti- 
ality irith  which  he  presided. 

Resolved  unanimously,  that  these  reao- 
lotions  be  signed  hy  the  sheriff,  in  the 
name,  and  on  behalf  of  the  meeting,  and 
^at  the  same  be  printed  and  published 
in  the  county  papers,  and  in  the  ;Sutea- 
man,  the  Morning  Chronicle,  the  Times, 
MTid  the  Courier  London  newspapers ;  and 
that  the  Sheriff  be  requested,  to  forward 
the  vote  of  thanks  to  Gwyllym  Lloyd 
IVardle,  esq. 

Signed  oil  behalf  of  the  meeting, 

John  BLACM<'i^*'»shert£" 

To  tkose  RetoliUwm^  at  well  at  ^  fol- 
lowing, and  the  many  otkert,  wkkk  ontr  limit 
would  not  allow  ut  to  hueri.  Colonel  Wardk 
remmed  handsome  repHet,  in  conttitutiomal 
lanfTuage  exprested  wiikfirmnett  iutd  nobie 
independence,  \ 

A  JVSt  TEIBUTB  TO  COLOHEL  WARDLI. 

As  m  wish  haa  been  very  gaA«r«Uy  ex- 
press by  tba  iahabitauts  of  tills  city 
and  its  neighbourhood*  that  Colonel  O.  L.- 
WARDLE,  M.  P.  should  be  publickly 
acknowledged  for  kit  prtseut  arduous  un- 
dertaking, an  opportunity  will  be  afford«^d 
them  of  doing  so^  by  subscribing  an  Ad- 
dress  to  that  independent  member  of  the 
British  Parliament,  of  which,  the  tenor 
fbllows: 

We,  hereunto  sabscribing,  inliabitants  of 
tfic  city  and msburbs of  Glasgow,  hereby  tes- 
tify onr  unbiassed  and  unprejudiced  opin- 
wofi'^That  Colonel  fVardle,  Ay  frtt  step- 
ping forwnrdt  and  kg  ^  rondati  through* 
out  ike  vtkok  ef  ike  innettigathn  now  pend- 
inginika  Uommr^la  tiu  HoHte  ef  Ccmmont 
reiaiioe  io  km  lUn^l  JUigknote  the  IMe 
qf  Far*,  km  prvoed  hhnmif  to  the  world, 
to  ke  one  qf  the  most  magnansmout,  pa- 
iriotie,  >fn»  mtd  candid  men  in  his  Ha^ 
jestft  dowuniont. 

All  those  who  wish  to  marie  and  dft- 
tmguisii  tha  conduct  at  this  iatrapld  and 
penevtfing  Representative  oC  the  People 
nod  who  coMcar  in  the  plain  ^and  •  obrioa« 
•entioMSAt  coAtaincd  ki  the  nbove  address, 
wiU  have  an  eppoHunity  of  joining  in  ex- 
pressing it,  by  dgning  subscription-pa- 
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pars,  which  will  be  opened  for  that  pai»> 
pose  fin  Thorsday  first. 
Gio^m,  Uarck  15M,  18U9. 

«LASeow  NCWS-SIAMKS,  AMB 

COLOtf£LWARDLK. 
The  Public  ace  reipectluUy  inloraied, 
that  the  Committee  cooductikif  the  Ad- 
dress to  Colonel  Wardle,  made  appli- 
cation Id  the  ^ttblisheiB  of  the  Herald, 
Courier,  and  AVcjIecn  Star*  requesting 
them  to  insert  the  $9rmi^  band-hill, 
but  for  reaaoiH,  beat  known  to  themsflt  e^ 
it  was  refused. 

The  Committee  have,  Ibene^i^  no 
choice,  but  to  address  the  Public,  thrm^ 
the  medium  of  this4>ill,  iiitiAsdii^  |b«t 
the  subscription  will  rt4iAi.LV  fifcosn  «» 
Monday  the  SOtb  current. 

It  is  expected,  4herelbre,  that  all  these 
who  believe  that  **  Righteunmess  exaHetb 
a  Nation,  but  sin  i&  a  reproach  to  anf 
People,"  and  who  wish  to  evert  tboae 
public  calamities.  With  which  nations,  for 
their  crimes,  are  always  vijtited,  will  not 
neglect  this  opportunity  of  endeavouring 
to  stem  the  forrent  of  corniptien  and 
public  vice,  which,  just  now  thteatens  to 
overwhelm .  the  land,  by  tettifyinf  their 
approbation  of  a  British  Senator,  who 
has  stood  forward  almost  alone  aiid  uok 
nssisted,  to  grapp^  with  Immorality  io 
the  plenitude  of  its  power,  and  in  ita 
most  hideous  and  d«^grading  forau 
Glotgow,  March  1 8M,  1 809. 
However  great  the  disadvantages  were* 
under  which  the  Committee,  lahourod^ 
from  the  Newspapers  refusing  the  adver- 
tisements and  many  other  discourage-^ 
meats  thrown  in  the  way,  by  oAcious^ 
ignorant,  and  contemptible  iudividuala, 
in  six  dnys,  45U0  persons  subscribed  the 
Address. 

No  time  was  lost  in  getting  it  ^rwarded 
to  London,  where  it  was  sent  to  tbe  ohai^ 
of  tbe  Right  Hon.  Lord  Viaoount  Folk, 
stone,  with  a  request  that  bis  Lordship 
woold  have  the  goodness  to  present  it  to» 
Colonel  Wardle.  A  letter,  of  which  the 
following  is  n  copy»  accompanied  tbe 
Address. 

O.L*  WARDLE,  >Es«. 
iia,  , 
I  HAVB  the'boDOur  to  fbrward  you  an 
Address  Arom  a  considerable  portion  ef 
the  inhabitants  of  this  city  and  suburbs, 
who,  animated  with  a  spark  of  that  in- 
dependence of  mind  which  shinea  so  con- 
spicuously in  your  character,  felt  them- 
selves called  upon  to  give  this  public  tes- 
timony of  tbe  high  estimation  in  which 
they  hold  your  parliamentary  conduct, 
end  their. unequivocal  approbation  of  the 
constitutional,  manly,  and  candid  man* 
ner,  m  which  you  brought  forward,  and 
carried  oa  the  investigation  ieUtivf  to 
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his  Royal  Highness  the  Duke  of  York.  We 
1i«s|tMe  ni>t  to  ex^ss  it'  at  oor  opiiit6n, 
that  you  have,  in  ertry  re«p*et'/  sbomi 
^uurself  worthy  of  the  hofionrebfeat>^el- 
lation  •f  ftn  tnd^pi^difni  Britfth  ^kator;  an 
appellation^  Sir,  thaC  wvll  be  coupled 
.with  ytMin'nanie,  <ii<l  Chat  of  your  noble 
pxppiften  In  thijj  inquiry,  while  the  an- 
nals of  thivain  retnatn. 

To  yofii '  Sir,  who  hat <*  so  noMy  struck 
oormptfmi  at  Its  tm^cei'ond  nn  spite  df 
4tTery  ^WilcAHy  and  pfeju^tf^i  so  Hrmly 
sUttjd  forw«nl't6%tMi  lis  torrent ;  to  your 
honourable  friends.  Lord  Folkstov«,  Sir 

•FkAlftVl    BVKtoETT,   8AMt;tL   WHf^BREAD, 

lii^.  aAd  to  the  ulher  •  worthy  iand  ihde- 
)p<Md«lit  Rtfpr^sentatiTes  of  thlt  People^ 
Mitfhn^  supported  you  on  this  occasion, 
ive  are  indebted  ftjr  havth;  shown  tis,  that 
^re  have  a  constitutioh  worthy  of  he^ng 
^Ireaerved  ;  th©  latent  enerj:i«s  of  wWch, 
"mben  caNed  into  action  by  a  faithfiil  Re- 
|»res«ntatite,  can  snske  power,  however 
giTat,  and  subject  to  inTestifration  the 
otfloMl  conduct  and  arlininistration  of  Ibe 
bigtiest  Officer  in  the  state. 
'  Grvat  as  the  difficulties  may  hare  been 
which  you  had  to  encounter  in  yonr  ar« 
duous  undertaking,  we  think  it  nercssaiy 
to  state,  that  in  conducting  this  Address 
w«  also  hare  had  oar  uhare  of  these  to 
«TerCoiii€,  as  thofoUowin^  bticf  narrative 
of  faiita  will  show. 

A  puMIc  meeting  wa9  proposed  amontr 
a  few  of  our  Citizen^,  for  the  purpose  of 
vfOvifig  thia  Address,   aird  a  deputation 
was  8p|>oiiit«l  to  wait  on  the  lord  Pro- 
voat,  to  obtain  his  cduaent  to  tim  men- 
tfure.     A  decided  negative,  hou«ever,  was 
ffit^  to  our  proposals    Being  tMiS  dis^* 
appointed,  we  determined  to  persn-cre, 
btit^  Were  compelled  to  adopt  the  more 
i«ilent,    but  no  less  efficacious  mode  of 
oponiiig  Bubscriptiou  papers  inMMrent, 
pJans  of  the  city.     Et en  thi»  was  at- ' 
tempted  to  be  rendered  as'  Ineffectual  as 
TiosMiMe, 'by  the  pAMi&hers  of  the  Newj^- 
fapers  here,  refasUig  to  insert  wir  Ad-' 
▼ertisemettt,  afibrdinga  melanrhnly  proof 
of  the  undse  intfueiice  ohhtcIsciI  o^erthat ' 
palladium  of  our  libcrties^ — the  piti.m      ■ 
•nd  leaving'  to  iis  ttie  alterrtati^e  only, 
of  calfing  forth  the  public  aiv  ntiof^,  by 
»  libetmt  d1$lHtWtl«)t  of  posting  aad  band 
bms.  • 

In  the  face  of  all  these  impediments, 
and  many  mora  little  Indirect  trioks 
whIHi  iMtf  hf^u  i^Hiyed  off,  «nd  no  small 
.sbetw,  evmi  of  obloquy  and  reproach,  nay 
of  demorranf  mnd  teduton,  th«  commitlee 
coiid««ting  tbrs  addraas  are  profid  to  say, 
that  in  six  days  at  least  4000  lahahrtaofs 
have  vohrntarily  anaeiied  their  tiguatures. 

This  addre;^,  sir.  We  IH4W  t>eg  h^av* 
to  present  to  you,  through  ih*  medlosi  tff 


that  worthy  noblemad  lord  Folkstone,  ^i 
the  volhntary  and  unbiassed  coorictioa 
bf  our  minds  I  und(^r  the  impression,  that 
the  sppfobation  of  4000  of  yonr  fellow- 
subjects  will  not  be  rejected.  It  contaias, 
sir,  the  genuine  signatures' of  those  whose 
hnnds  are  unsullied  with  the  public  plun* 
der,  and  to  sucb,  beaded  by  patriots  like 
you,  onr  much-ahused  country  must  look 
for  its  safety,  in  the  hour  of  danger. 

Though  you,  sir,  have  already  done 
much,  and  we  are  induced  to  believe, 
■from  your  bright  example,  that  yet  there 
Is  hope,  that  the  corruption  and  abuses 
which  have  so  long  existed,  and  prej^ed 
on  the  vitals  of  our  country,  will  be 
checked  and  removed ;  and  that  vict  and 
immorality,  wiU,  as  ashamed,  be  made 
to  hide  their  beads — yet  much  remaiat 
to  be  done.  Persevere,  theu,  sir,  in,  th< 
glorious  course  you  have  begun,  apd  that 
you  may  long  remain  an  omameut  to 
your  country,  and  a  bles&iug  to  gene- 
ration? vef  unborn,'  is  the  sincere  wish 
of,  most  respectfilUy, 

III  the  name,  and  by  order  of 

the  Committee,    Sir, 
'  ^  Your  most  obedient, 
Olos^o^,      And  ^v«ry  bumble  servant, 
Mttreh^,  ltM)9.  Rob  ear  Uastis. 

AVDIJrsSOPTME  IIIHABITASfTS  OF  PAf«t»T. 

Sir,     '    - 

I  have  the  honour  of  trannnlttfaig,  tbroc^ 
the  medium  of  Sir  Frandt'Bardett,  baft,  aa 
Addrciy  ndvCrlbed  by  upwards  of  Tour  Tbooaind 
F^ur  ilwi4ifc4  lafcafelunls  of  tfie  Tswt  sad 
Vicinity  ef  AMsy,  whu  are  anadoas  ta  caa- 
trliuta  the  Nttle  la  their  power  to  the  unmeioav 
nuriks  of  ipprocatkm  you  are  recdving  fiiDtn  <a 
gratefdt  country,  and  which  k  to  highly  flucrittd 
by  you,  'for  that  noMe  butanee  of  «cal  for  the  * 
public  Hfdhrt  which  yoo  displayed,  in  *%  b<;c 
of  no  comhion  opposition.  In  brtogfag:  fbrw»rd . 
unaided  aad  alone*  the  lin^rtant  charges  agalatt 
the  late  Commander-in-Chief,  whkJ^  we  tn^ 
will  be  followed  by  salutafy  dkcu  to  oor  aa(. 
foring  CouQtryv 

We  aho,  with  peculiar  pleaure,  ctmgotaittcc 
yon  on  the  wninnt  received  from  Sir  Ftaads 
Bttfdett,  Load  FoUMStooa,  and  SaaUMi  WhiK 
bitMl,  eaq,  hi  the  pkogteaa  of  Ife 
and  ia^oMBt  io%iilry«  We,  81^  i 
ho^.  Chat  thto  aenrloa  b  enly  aa.caOM  efihe 
advattages  thla  natfott  wflt  yet  Iderbe  *Bn  the 
comUncd  efforu  of.  the  One  HaaiNd  aad 
Twenty-Five  honourable  and  ladapiwatst  »e- 
preMHtattas*  wiM  so  foithMiy  adkemd  ta  the 
ca^ie  af  thfir.C«aiat>  Oa  an  ilr,  la  the  haf. 
liaatcoum  bt  wlUch  yw  have  eaeBrei,  hy  <»- 
dcasaMrtag  to  Aetectaad  eaiwe  la^iMioe  aaAcea- 
ruptloa.  In  whswvor  ilcpmiBea»  eftbt  StMe  It 
nuiy  bt  llMMi 'Bffer  Miaoid,  hy  tAi  < 
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mi  povpolb)  and  Intifttted  men,  to  relax  foor 
ckertiom  fbr  the  public  good.  Thit  ycu  Ymj 
ftmjf  mnsin  the  KoortHan  of  the  tegitu-  tc  prUi- 
ciplct  of  the  Constitution,  and  the  protector  of  the 
rights  nnd  privileges  of  British  Subject!}  and  that 
your  frme  may  live  In  the  remembcvicc  of  4 
gratefiil  People,  and  descend,  with  increasing 
luatre,  to  the  latest  posterity.  Is  thesiocerest  wish 
of  (In  name  and  by  appotntment  of  the  Committee) 
Or,  Tour  most  obedient  and  very  bumble  servant. 
ALEX.  8TEVW<8QN, 
OOmtl  a.  X.  mir^lh,  M.  P. 
rtaider,96thAprU  1009. 

RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  I.VBABITANT8  or 

KP.ADY. 

ll«»olv€d  1st— That,  as  the  proaigacy 
and  corruption  of  Rulers  ^nd  of  those  who 
exercise  authority  under  them,  have  001. 
Amnly  led  to  the  subversion  of  gervrn- 
Dients,  states,  and  empires,  in  which  they 
prevailed  ;  we  consider  every  exeriioa  by 
which  their  introduction  may  be  prevenU 
od,  tiwh-  progress  cheeked,  or  their  influ- 
ence desf roypd,  in  a  Alouarchy,  OJifar. 
cby,  or  Hepablic,  as  highly  meritorious, 
aod  justly  entitled  to  the  approbation  and 
fTBtitude  of  p^ery  member  of  the  stale. 

■^•y— That,  in  our  opinion,  such  i^ppr^ 
btttion  and  gratitude  are  justly  due  to  the 
pmtriotic  virtue  of  G.  L.  "W j^kdlz^  enq* 
ibr  instituting  an  inquiry  into  the  conduct 
of  the  Duke  of  Yoki^,  late  couunander* 
in-chief  of  the  British  forces  ,•  and  the 
3eri  fortitude,  and  porKcverance  with 
which  he  prosecuted  said  inquiry^  so  ho- 
noqrahle  to  himself  and  interesting  to  his 
coantnr. 

5dly — That,  under  this  conviction,  we 
hereby  offer  him  our  sinvei^  ar»d  honest 
ihnnks,  for  his  manlike,  independent;,  »»"i 
well-conducted  exertiqn«  in  his  country's 
raose;  and  we  presuuio  to  express  our 
hope  and  confidence,  that  he  iiill  not 
iftbandon  \iis  inquiries  till  public  oorrup- 


tion  shall  be  traced  through  all  her  chanv 
nclf,  even  to  hec  highest  sources  ;,drag^e4 
ijrom  her  banqueta  and  ht^r  bagnios,  aod. 
exposed  to  public  detestation,  nut  only  a» 
the  voracious  monster  which  exbaustK  the 
reaonrces  of  the  State,  and  dissolve^  th^i, 
sinewji  of  war  iu  the  lap  of  proAigac^^' 
but  the  fiend  which  irritates  Ihe  miud&oi 
tbe  people,  by  abusing  thqir  oonikieucei^ 
poisou^  their  spirits  if  ith  discontents,  and 
excites  piurmors  which  otay  siveil  into  a 
storm,  whose  violence  may  shtF^'  tha 
bonds  of  sooMil  order,  and  endanger  Iho 
stability  of  thv  Throue  ,,  1 

4thly"^Tha^  we  hereby  offer  oor  thanka 
also  to  the  v^etuovs  and  victorious m^f 
nority,  who  supported  Q.l'.  WaRDM,  es% 
in  his  k^aourable  and  patriotic  inquiry  f 
and  whilst  we  perceivet  with  beart>f^ 
regret,  so  few  name*  of  our  coantryoMA* 
in  the  vinuqus  and  digni0ec|,.band,  Wfr. 
recogni^^,  with  eqnal  pleasure  that  of 
James  Craig,  es<u  whom  we  bail-*»ta 
whqm  wc  ofl^r  our  thanka-vaqd  of  whom, 
we  are  proud-^oot  as  a  representative 
of  our  county,  but  the  represeotativa  off 
oitr  province^  on  the  l|ite  mqmflptou^' 
queytiuo.  \ 

dtJily-'^That  in  testimony*  out  only^ 
of  our  gratitude  but  real,  esteem  for  Col»t 
W ARDLi^  a  piece  of  Irish  1«iiibn  be  pre*, 
seated  to  him,  in  the  hope  that  he  will 
never  tarnish  it  by  the  stains  of  pqlitici^ 
apostacy,  or  wallowing  in  tbe  filth  of 
that  po^rniption  which  be  haa  sq  effec*' 
tually  exi>osed  to  public  view,  and  puh« 
lie   detealatioo.         .    , 

<»tbi>v-That  the«e  Resolutioiis  be  pub** 
lisbttd  iu  th«  BelC^t  Commercial  Chrooi- . 
cle  and  Dublin  Evening  Hecaid  i  aud  that 
a. copy  of  the  same  be  forwarded  to  C. 
L.  Wardlv,  esq.  and  another  to  Jamk) 
Craio,  esq.  by  our  Qhaiiman**— Signe4 ' 
in  our  name,  aud  by  our  4>rder, 

SA.MUBL  Leslie,  ChairmiUL  * 
G.  KioD,  Secretary* 
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^irTRiv.*..Af«rrtedL...Mr.  J.  Martin, 
to  Miss  M.  E.  M'Clelland,  of  Island  Ma- 
gee.  ^Mr.  Magnirc  af  Ballsrmena,  lo 
Mias  Z>avidaon  of  Abogbill.  Lieut.  J. 
Bi»rl(e,of  the  Westmeathmintta,to  Pran- 
cqi,  daughter  of  Re%r  Adn^iral  Sir  Dtgby 
tiei^  harofK^ 

i>M...la  BeWast,  Mr.  A.  M'  Ihvratli. 
At  Lasne,  aged  25,  Mr.  David  Moore. 
Iu  BelTaU,  Mr.  WilliHtti  Mooney,  land 
^rveyor.    \t  Belfast  o^i  the  39th  March, 


last,  aged  Ifl,  Mr.  John  Byrtt  Smylle,  soh      1 
to  Mr.  Smylic,  of  thi?  town.  ' 

AR.*4AGH...A/«rr/erf....AtTurner*i  grove, ' 
Mr.  Rorthewick,  of  Falkirk,  to  Miss  Mary 
Andrews,  of  Annesborough,  Co.  Down. 
Mr.  HufTh  Kidd,  of  Tullielugb,  to  Miss 
Elizft  ^'Kiiistry,  of  Olen. 

Quern's  co*...^  further  aceount  efJan^gA 
Pirn  of  llushrn^  vhose  death  was  unnounefdin 
our   tost    number^  hfU  dffened  for  tDont  qf 
room  ;  was  furnished  tout  by  a  Con^iondittU,  * 
Although  his  amiable  qaiditi^::^^^^!;^^  in 
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some  degree  obtcured  frooi  the  wMld 
Vy  local  and  domettic  habits,  yet  were 
tftrikingly  contpicaoas  to  tbote  irtio 
knew  hhn.  In  the  early  part  of  hit 
Vfe,  he  carried  on  a  coniiderablc  branch 
of  the  woollen  business,  in  addition  to 
iim  farm ;  in  the  conducting  of  whicUi 
his  soci^,  generous,  and  nnassaming 
4ispo0ition  gained  htm  the  love  and  es- 
teem of  those  he  employed;  as  also 
of  all  the  country  roand,  by  many  of 
wbom  ID  the  higher  ranks  of  life,  his 
iOciety  was  sought  After.  As  he  adran- 
«»d  in  lifi,  his  engagements  in  trade, 
•ot  answering  his  expectations,  be  tarn* 
cd  his  attention  to  the  management  of 
Ifei  ftifm,  which  produced  him  and  a 
l«rge  fnmily  a-comfMtable  subsistence. 
Ia  this  rural  and  patriarchal  retreat, 
mt  benevolent  heart  was  conspicuous, 
particularly  in  the  bosom  of  his  ■  own 
nmiHr,  and  when  surrounded  by  •  bis 
fricn<Jb9,  he  was  an  affectionate  husband, 
s  tender  and  loving  father,  a  goud 
neighbour,  a  kind  and  gcYierous  friend, 
•  gentlemen  a^d  chriiitian  in  whom  was 
fto  guile.  Although  from  early-  habit 
be  was  attached  to  the  leading  ieatares 
of  the  society  in  which  be  ^as  edu- 
oated,  yet  as  the  evening  of  his    day 

3>proacbed,  he*  discovered  much  liber* 
ity  of  sentiment,  andcoukl' eordialiy 
embrace  those  who  differed  from  him 
in  opinion.  He  married  early  in  life 
X>eborah,  daughter  of  Anthony  Robin* 
aon  nealr  Moat«  county  Westmeath,  -by 
wlkom  he  had  seven-  sons,  and  nine 
daughters;  fdurjteen  af  whom  are  still 
living,  who  with  his  widow  are  left  to 
deplore  their  loss.  May  they  aim  en- 
deavour to  imitate  his  bright  example  ! 
His  remains  were  interred  at  Mountrath 
the  8th  iosunt,  accompanied  by  <a  num* 
ber  of  his  united  family  and  friends. 

<*  Say  ye  to  the  righteous^  'that  it 
ibatl  be  weH  with  him  :  for  they  shall 
•at  the  fruH  of  their  do:ngs." 

I>owif....Af«mrd...Mr.  RobertOibson, 
to  Miss  Rachel  Patteraon,  both  of  New-i 
townardii.  Mr.  John  M*Caubrey,  of 
Saintfield,  aged  56,  to  Miss  Brown,  of 
Killinchy  in  the  woods,  aged  16. 

Dic^....  At  Castlewellan,  Mr.  Edward 
Young.  Jn-  coosequencc  of  a  fail  from 
llis  horse,  Mr.  Jamvs  Sioolair,  of  Cumber. 
At  Newry,  Mr.  John  Guy,  sen.  Mrs. 
M'Clwe,  wife  of  the  Bev.Robt.  M<Clure» 
of  Annahilt,  near  UilIsborough» 

I>oiiBOALp....D/fiC....At  Donothmore, 
Miss  Spence,  daughter  to  the  Rov.  N. 
Sp€nce. 

DtRtY....Afarr}M/....Inthe  cityof  Lon- 
donderry* ^r.  M'Conegal  to  Miss  £• 
ll'Cone^al, 


LEicrrrea* 
DuaLTv.....VarriAil«..G.  Chai»ley,  esq. 
of  the  CO.  Down,  to  Mils  Masaey,  dougti* 
ter  of  Godfrey  Massey,  of  Ballywire,  co. 
Tipperary,  e9i{,  Heury  Vansittart,  esq. 
captain  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Fortuo^* 
to  M.  C  Pennyfetber,'  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  John  PeonyfathCr,  of  .?<ewport,  co. 
Tippdrary. 

LocTH.'....^arrmf..... Henry  Hardmao, 
esq.  to  Miks  Davis,  youngest  daughter  of 
the  hite  Jam^s  Davis,  esq,  of  Drogbedaw 

MUNSTXa. 

CoRK....D«rd...At  Tower  bridgct  o^V 
Blarney,  aged  100  years  and  four  nootitt, 
Robert >Wal»h, 'he  passed  his  whele  life  « 
bachelor,  retaining  bis  understanding  and 
aenses  to  the  last.  aaiTisv. 
•  />Mrf,  February  26,  1809,  in  the  31st 
year  of  her  age,  Aknk  Tinch*  daughter 
of  Mr.  Fin^h  of  Birmingfatm.  U  to  re- 
cord departed  merit  be  the  office  of  the 
survivors,  thedeath  of  this  amiable  yoa«f 
lady  ought'  not  to  pass  without  noticor 
Her  person  was  lorely,  ber  temper  «ii« 
commonly  sweet,  tfympathixing  and  ul^ 
fecttonate.  She  poa^Ossed  a  mind  hagrlit/ 
capable  of  cultivation,  and  great  qoick« 
ness  of  parts,  as  welt  as  of  feelia^  Tboae 
advantages  she enjoved, peihap^  in  con* 
moa  with  maoy  others;  but  what  dis- 
tinguishcs  her  character: is,  that  she  vaa 
earlJF  called  to  sustain  trials  aad  to  pnie« 
tise  virtues  more  tbtn  commonly  fclU  to 
the  lot  of  so  tender  an  age.  During  that 
period  in  which  even  virtuous  and  prv- 
mising  youth  is  supposed  to  be  m&t^ 
ooHy  employed  in  furnishing  the  Biiad. 
and  disciplining  the  heart,  by  way  uf 
preparation  for  the  gravei' duties  of  life 
she  was  already  practikihg  them.  Miss* 
Finch  was  deprived  of  an  excellent  eio- 
tber,  the  worthy  and  beloved  daughter 
of  Dr. Priestley,  at  the  early  age  of  foor- 
teen  i  not  however  before  she  had  im- 
bibed principles  of  piety  and  morOI  eon- 
duct,  lessoqs  of  wisdom,  and  habits  of 
exertion  with  which  thatmoiher,  duriM 
her  long  decline,  had  anxiously  oodeo- 
voored  to  fix  upon  her  mind,  knowing  the 
tank  which  would  devolve  upon  her.  Sbo 
was  the  eldest  child  of  feveo»  and  froos 
that  period  to  the  .day  of  her  death  ska 
supplied  her  mother's  plaoo  in-tke  6u 
mily,  and  wa»  housekeeper,  nuiaa,  eom^ 
panion  to  her  father,  .and  instructress  %o 
her  younger  brothers  aud  aistera.  U  wmo 
a  touching  sight  for  those  who  knew  hor 
in  the  interior  of  hu  kome,  to.  aee  a 
blooming  young  woman,  her  eyesnatlE- 
Img  with  vivacity,  endued  with  a  quiek 
and  hvely  reKsh  for  all  tho  insiocentctt* 
joy  menu  of  afe^  ai  woU  as  «  strong  def« 
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for  ,  inteUectnml     impfM««€«ts     tar-  ed  an  irrep«irmbte  Iom.    For  herself,  »ef. 

ressed  a|>i<«ul ;  desired  in  society,  where  baps  it  ought  not  to  be  Douaideredas  a 

her  looks,  and  the  ingenooiu  expression  mi^ffortune,  that  early  maturity  io  virtne, 

of  her  qokk  sensations  diffused  joy  »nd  has  met  with  an  early  dismission  from 

eheerftiiness,    to  see   her   beiidinf^    her  the  cares  and  troubles  of  Ufe. 

sore  of  fi«%t  ^AruHias,  and  narrow  eir-  s\f^V9  early  blsl^ted  to  the  silent  tomb, 

•»m>.Mc^  whicll  Bade  the  care  of  a  who  can  suppress  the  sigh  ?  restrain  tha 

f^ily  to  her,  a  Xrwij  setious  and  paiMftU  l^^^r  ? 

occupatioiK^Jii  Mm  *^oCthes«  employ,  put  ftiith  sheds  comfort  on  the  troubled 

menu,  that  «f  a  nursa,  sbe  caai^  a  fever,  mxn^ 

7^^•'»«^^^^'*•f*»^•»'?^'^^  fa-  A„j  gratitude  recounts  what  onee  was 

tally,   notwithstanding  the  kindest   and  J^^  . 

m<»t  ««remitting  attentions  of  medicat  jo  Mm  who  Ici'it  H  be  the  boon  resigned  : 

and  other  fnends.      The   death   of  the  ^^.^  ^.,  ,^        H^,  kind,  and  gooi 

yon Qg  natui ally  excites  sympathy,  but  forheafin?                                - 

ae  dom  has  there  been  a  Inore  general  •2n-  gf^  Newiri  ". 

sition' of  the 'kihdt^an  (in  the  present' oc« 

easiun,  both  in  the  town  where  jtbe  lived  ^^  ^e  zvere  nnahlcto  dtvote  tkaiporiiom. 

and  among  an  extended  circle  of  friends  qf  room  to  (Itf  obituary  uv  rouidhave  xcisked^ 

and  arqaaiutan6e.      Her  affectionate  fa*  riotzo.thstandin^  we  kao§  given  ten  addition^ 

tber  and  her  youngs  sisters  ha^e  sustain-  al  pages. 
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Ts«  waattiM  has  baetunaitly  dfy  Moce  last  Repoh,  and  Utterly  unvtuatly  hot  for  the 
anioo;  irliicii  hat  bectl  rather  mtfivoorable  fbr  the  flax  crops;  the  moisture  of  the  earth 
beaip  too  sowU  to  alkMr  the  seM  to  vegetate,  and  in  lAany  parts  where  the  soil  was  Hghe 
asd  dry,  there  a^^«ar»  a  gtttt  intatiality  in  its  progress,  and  unless  the  Ute  showers  bring 
it  Carward,  the  pnM|wct  iff  a  g6od  crt>p  is  doubtful,  the  writer  of  this  report  has  heard 
of  aav«id  crops  of  flax  that  were  sown  earfy  in  Apnl,  havmg  entirely  failed,  owing,  as  is 
aspfoaed,  ttf  the  stviieliight^rosCs  that  h^ppemfd  about  the  time  of  its  vegetating,  and 
many  people  who  were  tempted  by  the  dMerence  of  price,  to  purchase .  old  seed,  have 
baels  obUgcd  to  sow  diahr  frouhd  A  second  time. 

^  Thm  qnandcy  sown  this  year  is  estimated  at  very  Kttle  more  than  one  half  the 
atverage  of  otlier  ssas— s,  wfiitb  with  the  lateness  of  sowing,  and  the  great  preportion 
of  bad  seed  in  the  mariett,  kre  circumstances  that  kfbrd  reason  for  apprehending  that 
tlicre.  will  ha  a  graar  deflciCDcy  of  raw  material  of  our  staple  manufiacture. 

The  wheat  crops  in  many  paru  of  the  country  ar#  extremely  thin,  especially  where  they^ 
wore  late  lowa:  the  aaad  appeal  to  have  either  b«en  cut  <^by  the  worm,   or  to  have 
|wffishad.  befara  vegttadiiL    * 

Oaca  asd  barley  aro  idto  complahsed  of  in  some  pUces  for  being  thin;  the  hot  weather 
ia  certainly  tgiip<  liieir  having  a  gdod  appearance,  but  every  farmer  knows  that  these 
crapa  tlwayt  laoli  wotm,  during  t^i  preasnt  mbotfa,  and  generally  improve  in  the  ensu- 
ing one.  .    ^      .         . 

.TIm  priftdpal  ^art  of  the  pdCatoe  crops  have  been  got  into  the  ground  in  good  order, 
and  at  the  ^pMatttrphnted  Isstp^Dsed  to  be  greater  than  usual,  we  naay  hope  for  an 
mbuodant  suppl)  W  that  keiffreeU  for  the  succeeding  year. 

Tke  fiUemi^  mtie  ef  tm^htg  BUnmi  km  km  suggested  by  m  (krretpondenit  and  %ue  stAmii 
1        *  it  U  ptMk  frial. 

One  very  BMterial  objection  which  lies  against  saving  flaxseed,  in  thb  wet  climate,  -is 
tbat  tliaijamM  rains  are  fira^nentlyjof  long  continuMice  and  so  heavy  as  to  beat  down  the 
flax  when  the  seeli-is  flUing,  «iid  canis^ugntly  top-heavy,  in  llhis  state  the  stalk  in  a  short 
time  rots,  instant  pulling  is  the  onty  remedy  to  save  the  flax-— the  seed  is  lost.  Against 
each  a  mMMuna  at  this*  th^re  appears  but  one  <»rtatn  remedy;  which  is  to  prevent  that 
part  of^thrflax  lotm  whkh  esed  is  intMded  to  be  saved  from  being  thus  beat  down,  by 
aupporting  it  with  radt,  in  ibe  same  wmwier  as  peas  are.  The  rods  should  be  two  thirds 
the  lei^  o(  hXi-pum^^fOif  aad.ett  insmediately  after  the  last  weediug.  From  flax' 
thot  prepared,  good  seed  may  6e  laved  in  the  worjt  of  seaspns.  digitized  by  V^OOQlC 
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Owmo  to  the  J^erttidous  orders  in  cotincil,  not  more  than  one  lulf  of  die  unl 
qnendtj  of  flazteed  it  town  in  Ireland,  this  year.  In  many  placet  the  M  Riga  eee4  wm 
ii  had  qoaUty,  and  the  people  are  now  reiowing  their  ^onnda.  Our  tiaple  ttade  bum! 
•nffer  considerably  from  thit  deBciency.  In  the  mean  tune,  howcw,  the  ^ecnbtofi  m 
4n  not  finding  it  coarenicnt  to  hold  it'mvch  hunger*  that  article  liat  Alien  ammAtnUtf, 


In  Liverpool  Irith  flax  now  tellt  at  aboot  ISf.  per  stone* . 

The  tale  of  Vnent  both  in  London  and  Dobun  it  tn^fondedi    The  whnkiile  toyeta  ■ 
London  have  made  a  stand  againn  porchating  at  the  pfetent  prices,  hut  it  ia  amd  thtt 


the  ttock  of  Ibent  in  their  warehouaet  it  smajtt.  Biwwn  Hneos  in  thit  tmxaaj  Iwve  ev* 
|>erienced  little  depretiion ;  from  thete  cennderatioat,  asd  fnm  tlie  soall  ifaautkf  ef 
flaxseed  town,  theiy  it  little  room  to  ezsect  a  permanent  itU  o«  this  anicle. 

Since  the  alteration  of  the  embsu^o  m  Amenca,  tome  vettels  have  timeA  from  tel 
country.  A  small  quantity  of  flucseed  waf  reeeiired,  hot  totally  inadeonate  to  tbe  eepplf 
Deeded.  Cotton  wool  has  £dlen  very  greatly  in  price,  to  the  no  tmall  lots  of  die  specs* 
lators  in  that  artide.  If  they  only  snffieiied  there  vrOnld  be  little  timte  for  regret,  b«t 
the  holdert  of  thai  article  for  die  necettary  purposet  of  their  trade,  also  lofler.  Such  arc 
the  effecu  of  the  comm«reial  War  tytcem,  and  of  tpecttlation  carried  to  the  onwarraotabk 
kngtht  to  which  it  hat  latterly  arrived.  To  the  tpecutationt  in  linen,  flax  abd  cotton 
we  may  add  the  tpeculation  in  fine  wool,  and  superfine  wooUen-doths.  Ovring  to  the 
aetznre  of  a  quantity  of  Viqma  vrool  in  Spain,  by  the  French,  tpeculadon  wat  imme> 
diately  at  work,  and  without  any  adequate  cause,  the  manufr  cturet  of  fine  vrool  advanced 
most  rapidly.  The  effects  have  been  dismal,  and  according  to  a  ealculacioo  mado 
by  tome  members  of  the  board  of  agricukore  in  England,  it  it  computed  that  SOgOOO 
taylort  have  in  that  country  been  thrown  out  of  employmeat.  At  a  public  dinaarheld 
after  Lord  SomenriUe's  Isfte  shew  of  fat  cattle,  in  I^oodon,  Sir  John  Sinclaire,  af' 
to  this  circumstance,  gav«  the  fiallowfng  XdUt^  which  is  abo  applicahle  oo  o^er  i 
instances  of  speculation]  '**  May  idle  speculators  never  fleeee  tbe  induttrioor" 

NotwithstandiiKP  the  relaxations  in  the  embargo,  on  the  pert  of  Amev^ 
alteration  in  the  Britiah  orders  in  councU,  matters  appear  fiur  firom  bdagaooodi 
between  the  two  countries.     At  present  the  Americans  declare  HoXind  to  W  i 
^d  the  British  direct  the  blockade  of  her  ports.  If  they  act  according  to  dietedoclai 
British  cruizers  will  probably  sei^e  American  vessels  entering  the  ports  of  HoUaid, 
thus  give  occasion  for  direct  hostilities.     A£^irt  mutt  remain  in  thit  ttate  of 
ier  some  time  longer,  at  leatt  till  ^e  decision  of  the  American  fpiiiiHimii 
^heo  they  see  the  alterations  made  in  the  orders  in  council* 

In  the  mean  time  the  president  (Maditoo)  hat  publithed  a  procbmeCMO  i 
mtimation  hat  been  given  to  him  by  the  British  envoy,  that  the  ordttt  in  oomdlVnld 
be  withdrawn  on  the  10th  of  next  month,  and  declaring  in  that  cat^  free  intcrcvurae 
ihall  be  renewed  between  the  two  countriet  from  ch^  period.  .  Some  cwmi  lor  htailstitei 
yet  remained,  whether  the  alterationt  which  have  been  ma4e  by  our  guferutenn  «f3l 
afford  complete  tatlsraction  in  America.  Doubts  oo  thit  tubject  are  ftHl  fsrther  f^iiiHrTif. 
by  observations  that'  the  Earl  of  Bathurft,  at  president  of  the  Boai^  ef  Tndi^  ai  o  oai. 
yersation  with  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  American  meffchantt,  haodidMOd  ite 
the  British  £nyoy  wat  not  anthorixed  to  make  the  eoo«e*iene<to  America^  vslilriM|pp«ar 
in  his  correspondence.  Thus  our  administratioo  show  themsalvis  net  pamiiBed  of  tie 
qualification  to  know  hew  to  concede  with  dignity*  but  dfsooid  to^  nolee  ilpir  dini^ 
matic  negodationt  a  mere  hijrgliog  bargain,  of  a  trifle  more  or  lest  to  be  conceded. 

The  Barl  of  Liverpool  and  the  Chancellor  of  theExchofoer  hovexlodan^dmt  tlititegd^t 
ire  not  rescinded,  but  only  altered  to  accommodate  the  pretenc  stale  of  thHfe,  pettii^ltt^ 
with  regard  to  the  countrief  now  in  alliance  with  Ei^glandL  They  attteiptod  lolMoivft 
the  business  in  obsco^-ty,  and  to  give  to  it  the  af^Msasance.  of  little  con  ■"•' —  •^-^—  -^  - 
to  America.  Lord  Grenville  well  remarked,  **that  the  fete  of  the 
would  probably  be  similar*  to  the  original  orders,  to  bo  praised,  toj^pokvoo,  vmrwrnm,  «a 
finsjly  relinquished )  aad(  that  in  thf  qxaa  proportioa,  in  which  dwy  portieipMod'of  die 
nature  of  the  former  orders,  m  the  tame  propofftloo  tbfy  wouldbo  iMDdlBimae  to^ 
interests  of  the  country.**  '  / 

A  limited  intercourse  it  at  present  permitted  between  theie  coq^njea  mA  IMIm^ 
the  nscessitieit  of  the  latter  country  have  probebly  ettotted  tone  men  i  Mini  ia  die  vv»y 
of  t»4e  from  her  rulert,  although  tho  contimpDce  of  ^hem  it  ^imf  pncttiioik  aofl 
thit  trade  niayprobahly  again,  ufniKmg^qu^mm^k^mmmfi 
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Some  iv(m»  lunmi  latdf  takeo  pbc*  io  tbe  oovrti  of  kv  k  dib  amttj^  whkb 
are  likely  U^roduce  a  g^cat  change  io  the  tjitein  of  diicoiiiidDg  in  the  tovB  of  Bel£Ht» 
It  has  been  adjudged  that  if  anj  fam  etfrfding  6  per  cem  per  aoooaH  be  tafcan  oo  biUi^ 

nsory  a^iply,  apd  tMt  pottkvhvly  gmif  hilk  which  kwre  noM  cioit  f  mh  m  OHk 
ii  usury  m  ao  aggrerated  Conn.  On  the  qocatioo  of  bw,  the  hoKOCM  appean  to  bo 
decided,  as  to  the  ecopriety  of  innwiig  «ch  pwctket  m  a  fowmfrriil  loolnij,  modi 
may  bo  aid  oo  both  Am,  U  mm  of  anall  capitda  ana  iwioJ  by  «ch  a  practice  to 
carry  oo  trade,  they  aoy  abo  be  oppreaed  if  the  emtiom  are  too  greac*  and 
the  profits  of  die  trade  any  coom  vkimflcely  to  centre  in  the  coftri  of  the  itisriinum, 
la  Mnno  cases  the  weak  nay  be  advamageooriy  aided^  hoc  b  olheit  ao  ondne  citfMiou 
ol  trade  beyond  dm  capital  of  the  trader,  may  be  eoconraged  to  his  own  ini«ry,  and 
in  many  casss  to  the  isjary  of  those  m  the  ame  trade  wA  him;  and  this  mode  of 
msiisg  money  by  drawmg  and  redrawing*  is  atfeended  with  so  heavy  cnatgoSi 
'a  all  cases  to  sink  those  who  engage  deeply  in  it. 


Daring  ^  corrcnt  month,  eadumge  has  rissn  to  8^  aqd  S}  per  cent,  far  gold,  while 
the  preminm  on  gumm  hm  fiUkn  m  1»  ami  Isnsdy  to  4  por  em. 


MEDICAL  REPORT. 

List  ofDkeoMs  occur riA^  in  the  prattict  qf  a  Pk§tkUm  im  Btffiut;  from 
AprU  'iO,  tiU  May  20, 
Barometer... .highest  -  -  -  -  30  10    Tbennemeter..... highest  -..---73  30 
mean    -  -  -  -  89  30                                  mtaii     --...-  42  0*) 
lowest  ...  -  29    0  lowest 3*  00 

Tgpkusy  -------1   Contapoos tefer, 

Pnatmoma^   -  -    -  -  -  1    Wenriky. 

Opthalmia,  ......  4   Inflammation  of  the  eyes. 

RAeumdiiswuu  acutmt,  •  2   Arute  rheumaltsm. 

FkUiSsu  PuimomaiU,     -  1   Coostmlptioo. 

^Maie, «  Asthma. 

Awutttrotit,  ....-•!  Wndness  vithoot  appafent  disease. 

Aphtha^ t  Thmsh. 

VarioUit 1    Smai  pox. 

ScrophUa,    ------  6  EriL 

Herpes,  -..-----4  Tetter,  vnlgady  called  scurry. 

Pyrosis,"  -..--.  I   Waterhrash. 

Htntaptysuj    .....  1   Spittiiu:  of  blood. 

£pyleptia  eerebroHt,  •  -  ^  Coorofstous. 

Cotica, .-5  Colic 

Hysteria^  .......1   H^Ktericfl. 

Rachitis,  .......I    Kickets.  ^ 

Anasarcm,    -...-.  T  Oeoeral  t>rop«y. 

Gomorrheea,    I  ^  ,  ,  ^  g  VeMneadd^o«a» 

9ypkilis,  •  -  J 

MoHfi  iiifnHtee,  ...  27  Febrile  and  bowel  complaints  of  cbikiren« 
Tbe  dtoeaaes  of  this  month  are  not  maiked  by  any  particular  character,  uakss  it 
^  mildness,  ferer  is  gradually  wearing  away,  which  togetbtx  with  the  abseuce  «f 
taxmXt-pox,  meaaelf,  scarlet-foTer  and  hooping-cougb»  ought  to  be  esteeioed  a  hUtsfu 
og»  lor  although  the  tlit  presenU  one  ca«e  of  small-pox,  it  cannot  be  altogetbf^  re- 
emd  td  the  diiiea«es  of  teHhet  or  it^  neighboorbOod,  as  tbe  chUd  was  sent  here  ta  he 
Bocalated  for  cow-pox  and  brought  the  disease  with  it  from  a  distaoceof  ten  or  twelve 
aiteSy  nor  has  it  4>read,  as  most  of  tbe  children  in  the  street,  where  it  remaiuod  had 
>eeii  prcrtonsly  Tarditated,  one  of  tbe  caees  cf  amaurosis,  or  guUa  serena,  dccpdedlf 
rertoma  an  opiaion  of  Dr.  Darwin  aad^  some  others,  that  "  this  is  a  diiK^seof  dai^ 
yes  only,**  thesnt^eet  of  it  hairing  light  blue  eyes;  electricity,  calooiel,  hemlock 
ad  a  seaton  had  been  aJI  tried  ia  raia,  when  it  occurred  to  your  repoiter  that 
nlwaajsm  mkht  be  nselbl  ia  ceiporiag  tbe  torpid  or  paralytic  state  of  the  optic  nerve, 
ut.  he  is  obnged  to  declare  that  neither  in  this  nor  in  ^wo  similar  cases  was  there 
t»e  slightest  benefit  derived  from  its  application;  and  ::>  the  ca«e  of  a  man  who 
ilhBd  himaelf  by  driakiog  a  iafge  quantity  of  ^^rita  ice  effects  ^ere  much  lesii^ 
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prodt'ictog  HanSCTiltr  motion  than  wheirt  ^ddeo  death  bad  tailcen  pUrt  from  anr 
•other  kirid  of  violence,  the  irritable  principle  beinj,  as  your  reporter  sapputes  nearly 
exhausted  by  the  stimiilot  of  the  altlent  spirit  ^  but  altlioo^  H  bat  been  ioefira- 
ckms  in  these  cases,  it  has  been  applied  itrltb  marked  idvAttaj^e  in  rbeuamttsiD  aati 
t  oth«r  coftipUiuts  luid  H  has  removed  tooth-ache  altnoat  ihstaritifiefNisI:^. 


KATUiULisrrs  rePobY. 

From  April,  20,  to  May  20. 
Through  the  garden  now  we'll  rang<^» 
View  its  sweets  and  mark  its  change. 
Beauteous  fav'ritcs  of  a  day  t 

Oh!  how  sweet  the  breath  o^  May, 
Oh !  how  rich  her  form  appear?;, 
Bounteous  smiling  thro*  her  tears. 
As  the  day-«tdr  ttdinsr  high. 
Clean  the  lately  clouded  sky. 

WlSTAL, 

The  wise  and  the  simple,  the  learned  and  unlearned,  of  every  age  and  every  natioc, 
have  dwelt  with  raptures  on  the  pleasorea  of  spring,  a^d  coU  and  desponding  arast 
be  that  heart,  which  is  not  elated  at  the  awakening  of  nature  Irom  tb«  death-like  riecp 
of  winter.  A  pleasure  arises  tike  that  from  meeting  an  old  friend,  on  beholding  the 
enlivened  plants  again  displaying  their  fragrant  or  gaudy  blossoms :  a  thousand  plc4&. 
ing  or  melancholy  reflections,  fix  themselves  in  the  tmaginacH  n,  and  the  sensationi 
which  we  experienced  when  J|^  we  taw  their  evolving  beauties  re-occupy  their  place 
in  the  mind. 

Seldom  hat  xpring  appeared  with  more  grace  Ail  meia  than  at  present,  her  progress 
has  not  been  interrupt«Ml  by  the  usual  frowns  of  winter,  and  the  trifling  check  which 
vegetation  received,  only  retarded  the  flowering  to  a  more  genial  period,  and  in  full 
luxuriance  the  fkagraat  orchard  now  presents  the  pka^ing  prespect  of  a  fhutAiI 
autumn* 

93,  Peach  leaved  Willow  (Salix  amygdalina)  Common  Plum  (Pranus  domcstica) 
Bird  Cherry  (Pruaus  avium)  flowering,  and  Willow  Wreu  (MoUcilla  Trochilus}  come 
and  singing* 

93,  Stichwort  or  Starwort  (Stellaria  Holostea)  flowering,  and  Nettle  Butterily 
(Papila  urtica)  plenty. 

94,  Byzantine  Squill  (Scilla  amoena)  flowering,  and  Or^ge  Tip  Butterfly  (Papilio 
Cardamimes)  appearing.  \ 

95,  Purple  Orchid  (Orchis  mascula)  Cuckoo  flower  (Cafdamine  pratenitls)  flowering. 
30,  Thyme  leaved  Sfieedwell  (Veronica  s^rpyltifolia)  Hoop  petticoat  Narcissits  (Nar- 

oiaaut  Bulbocodium)  flowering.  Willow  wren  plenty. 
May  1 ,  Mountain  Spf>edwetl  (Veronica  montana)  flowering. 

3,  Bri&tly  leaved  Lychnidea  (Phlox  settefla)  flowering.  A  twallov  (Hinuda  nn- 
tica)  flying  about. 

4,  Cow  Parsley  (Choerophyllum  tylvMlra)  OHt«t«l  Katfchtot  (Na^ciitas  orientalis) 
flowering,  | 

5,  Swallows  plenty,  and  the  Cuckoo  (Cucufus  Canoras)  siagiag^ 

6,  Louse  Wort  (Pedicultri*;  irylfatica)  flowering, 

7,  OormanderSpef^well  (Veronica  Chamcedrys)  Harebell  (Scilla  notaiu)  Tubetoos 
bitter  Vetch  (Orobus  tuberosus)  Wuc  Flowered  Bugle  (Adjuga  reptans)  flowering. 

8,  Rail  (Oallinula  c^x)  calling,  HcnrTngs  (Ctupea  UarrCugu^)  appear  in  Belfast. 
Lough. 

10,  Tulips  (TulipaOesneri)  flowering.  ,         .     . 

11,  Torrent  avens(Geum  rivale)  Apple  (Pyrus  Aalui)  flowering,  and  W^ite  ipoC 
Butterfly  (Papilio  ^geria)  appearing. 

19.  Broom  (.<partiuni  scoparium)  Buck-bean  (Menyanthes  trifoliata)  flowinia|,aad 
White  thfofit  (MoCa'cnia  sylvi^  Lin.)  come  and  Ringing. 

13,  Sitfast  ( Ranunculus  repeus)  flowering. 

14,  Yellow  Poppy  (Papaver  CambricumyAwMeaved  Spurry  fSpergida  tubaUta) 
Wood  Geranium  (Geranium  syWaticum)  i^oweriig,  and  Sadge  Wart&^  (HotaciUa  \ 
salicaria.     Lin.)  come.  ^ 

15,  White  Lilac  (Syringa  vul|!:af(i()  flo#er^ng. 
.  '^»  Crijnsoii  flowering  Pocony  (Pcwmiaperwina)  aodfiM  leaved  PdnnytPceoa 
tenui£blia}  flowering.  • 
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17;  S#ft'Dofesfooi  (Geraninm  molle)  Cat  leaved  Oeranium  (Genuiaum  dissactum) 
and  Birds-fpot  Trefoil  (Lotos  cornicuUtus)  flowering. 

la,  Roee-coloared  upright  HonejFsuckte  (Azalea  nudiflOia)  Yiellow  do.  (Azale» 
Pontica)  and  Marsh  Starwort  (Stallana  uliginosa)  flowering. 

\9,  Peraian  LUae  (isiyriuga  Persica)  flowering,  afid  Swifts  (Hiroodo  Apus)  come. 

20,  Pontic  Rose  Bay  (Rb<Kiodendroii  Ponticam)  and  Berberry  (Berberis  vulgaris) 
i».flower ;  moi»t  people  have  heard  of,  .and  many  have  seen  the. extraordinary  degree 
•f  iiTitability.exhibited  by  the  Sensitive  Plant  (Mimosa  sensitiva)  but  few  have  observ* 
f  d  that  the  Cooimon  Berberry,  exhibits  this  principle  in  a  no  less  remarkable  degree 
ill  its  flower,  ou  touching  with  a  pin,  the  base  of  the  Stamina,  an  instantaneous  mo- 
tion takes  place,  the  aiithera  are  stiuck  against  the  stigma,  and  a  discharge  of  pol* 
lea  takes  place  ;  sometime  after,  generally  in  about  a  quarter  of  aabour  the  stamina 
rtgaiu  their  former  f>ositiun. 


METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT.. 

From  April  20,  to  May  20. 
It  is  not  often  t^at  we  have  had  a  better  opportuuity  of  remarking  the  eYtraor^ 
dinary  iirflbeiftre  of  the  wind  on  tba  \veather,  than  since  our  last  Report,  and 
bow  much  the  htat  and  cold  of  a  country  depend  on  its  proximity  or  distance  from 
a  coutipentor  high  land,  from  which  the  wind  blows  :  about  London  and  Bath  the 
foil  of  snow  was  so  great  on  the  20tband2tst  of  April,  that  it  was  lying  in  many 
places  to  the  depth  of  three  feet,  and  the  streets  of  Bath  were  said  to  be  nearly  im- 
passible, while  we,  being  in  a  situation  where  the  stream  of  cold  air  had  to  pass  over 
a  greater  ejEtent  of  sea,  only  experienced  that  degree  of  cold  which,  produces  hail 
showers. 

April,  22;«3,  24, Fine"  dry.  days.^ 

25  • Gentle  rain. 

26, Dark  dry  day. 

^  S7, Rain  in  the  morning. 

23,  29, Cold  clear  days. 

30,. Dark- day  with  rain  in  the  evening. 

May,     1,2, HailshowerL 

3, Plrasant  dry  day. 

4^  5, Gentle  showers. 

6, Breezy  with  a  trifling  shower* 

7,  17, Clear  dry  days. 

IS, In  thr  evening  thunder  to  the  eastwardr  %ith  raib. 

J  9 • Same. 

20, Dark  dry  day. 

The  Barometer  was  on  the  first  of  May,  29^'  and  ca  the  24th  of  April  90*  6^  the. 
_.  rest  of  the  time  there  was  little  variation. 

The  Thermometer  although  on  the  2l8t  of  April,  and  2d  May,it  was  »  low  in  th» 
'morning  as  39,.has  seldom  been  observed  so  high  at  the   season;    invariably  warm 
weather- set  in  on  the^th  of  Mky,. since  whidi-  time  the  Tbemoneter'  has  not  been 
observed  below  51,  and  on  the  13th >it  wos-as  high  as  63, 

The  general  prei-tilence  of  the  wind,  has  been  northerly ; .  a^  it' was  observed  north* 
eriy.  14 ;  southerly  10 ;  easterly  o*ily  onee.  The  intermiediata^points  were  easterly  I3, 
wiestwriy  li  times. 

CELESTFAE  PHENOMENA. 

rot  jDNt  1809^ 

Thk  Mbon  rises  00  the  first,  at  29  min.  past  1  r,  aft.  being  at  thatthne  betwetn  ther 
first  and  second  surs  of  the  Goat,  but  while  they  are  near  the  horixon  the  stars  will  not 
be  visible.  She  passes  the  mer.  at  6 -min.  past  4,  next  morniogv  at  which  time  the  bright 
•tar  Athair  in  the  Eagle  is  nearly  north  from  her;;  at  9  she  is  51^  7'  from  Markab,  tod' 
54?  3  from  Aotares. 

Fifth,  She  rises  at  47  min.  past  0/  morning,  and  passes  the  meridian  at  S6inin.  past 
6,  at  this  time  the  two  bright  stars  Markab  and  Scheat,  are  due  north  of  her  and  on  the 
meridian*  west  of  the  meridian  we  may  behold  Athair,  and  nearer  the  horizon  the  two 
beautiful  stars,  Ras  Aihague  in  the  Serpent-hearer  and  Ras  Algetbi  in  Hftrcolet,  auA' 
to  the  west  Algeoib,  Menkar,  dec.    She  sets  25  min.  past  0,  aft. 
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Tteils  SIw  riiM  It  4%  man,  f«it  fi,  moniiiig,  befaf  tbcb  Mtr  tie  Htfatef  w  the 
mounti  the  hetTens  she  it  followed  by  Aldebana,  BeUatritt  Betelgoete  wad  R^  i». 
Orioo;  bf  Oui#r  nd  ^oDvs,  io  the  Twini;  by  Frocyeti  in  the  little  Dog,  and  bv  Sirine 
in  the  great  Deg,  all  which  lorm  %  pleaiiDg  proipeet  to  the  early  riser,  who  delighti  i&- 
obserrSig  the  lnetioat»  lc&  of  the  heaYe«ly  bodies  She  nriiinttet  at  90  mio.  pMt 
10,  tnofoing. 

Fifteenth,  The  Moon  again  cheen  m  in  oar  eveningi  eicorwene}  ihe  paewe  the  ner* 
at  IC  mio.  past  8, aft.  and  does notset  till  58  min  past  ^^-'dedt,  tiMbich  is  one  hour  and 
S8  ikun.  after  snn-set;  at  9  she  is  33^  SO  from  Blegulus. 

Twentieth,  She  passes  the  meridian  at  17  min.  psftt  6,  aft.  and  sets  at  IS;  at  9  she  wa»^ 
23^  42  frem  Spica,  in  the  Virgin,  and  88**  28'  from  the  Sun. 

Twentyfifth,   She  rises  at  36  min.  past  €  aft.  and  pMses  thermeridian  at  40  min.  ptse  - 
10,  having  Saturn  and  the  second  star  ef  the  Scoipion  to  the  west  of  her,  and  Antarea* 
nearly  bebw  her;  at  9  she  is  J4^  20^  fton  Atluur  in  the  Eagle,  47*  54'  from  Spica  in  the 
Virgin. 

Thirtieth,  She  rises  21  imtu  past  10^  aft»  atthietfise  she  is  rteoved  ^rery  considerably 
from  the  twe  first  stars  of  the  Ooat,  and  to  have  «bove  her  the  two  first  stars  of  the 
Water  Bearer,  and  to  the  east  Che  two  first  etar»ef  this  consteOatien. 

Mercury,  this  month  is  favourable  fisr  obesmaaieos  on  him,  be  is  an  evening  star  dnriof  - 
the  whole  of  the  month;  on  the  18  he  is^at  his-greatest  elongatioii.  The  Meoo  pasiea< 
him  on  the  15th. 

Venns  is  a  moremg  star,  too  hear  the  ami  to  be  moch  observed  in  the  beginning 
of  the  month,  but  her  distance  from  him  is  daily  encroMing.  The  Moon  peases  her 
en  the  lOth. 

Mars  passes  the  mer.  on  the  Ist,  at  23  m'm.  past  S,  aft.  and  en  the  25th  at  €  min.  past  7y. 
bis  motion  is  direct  through  8j  degrees.    The  moon  passes  him  on  the  22d. . 

Jupiter  is  a  morning  stars  at  the  latter  end  of  the  month  this  planetbebig  a  little  \ 
ef  Venus,  will,  with  her,,  attract  the  attention  of  the  early  traveller.     The  moi 
him  on  the  7th. 

Saturn  passes  the  mer.  on  the  1st,  at  S8  min«  past  11 ,  aft.  alid  on  the  25ttr,  at  52  min.- 
past  9,  his  motion  ie  retrograde  through  about  two  degrees,  and  we  shall  observe  it  by 
his  distance  fttim  the  second  of  the  Scorpion,  increasing.  The  nioon  passes-  him  on 
the  25th. 

Herschell  passes  the  mer.  S  mia  past  10,  aft.  on  the  1st,,  and^t  3$  mim  post,-  &>  aft*  on> 
the  21st  hit  motion  is  retrograde  through  nearly  three  fuarten  of  a  degree.  T^  Moon 
passes  him  on  the  2Sd. 

ECLIPSES  OF  JUPITBR'9  SATELLITES. 
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^    For  ike  Beffast  Monthly  Afagatine. 

■^  EXPBEIMENTSONTHB  HTDROMEttlL. 

'  VfiJCHAMCAL  men  are  not 
^JLTJL  generally  in  the  habit  ot  writing 
^  or  communicating  to  the  public  the 

discoveries  which  arise  from  their  ex- 
^ricnce,  even  though  such  information 
^Tvould  be  of  no  injury  to  themselves* 
'  Neverthcles»,  circumstances  apparently 

"ttnall  and  trifling  not  untrequcntly 
;*pccur  to  observing  aKiitt,  which,  when 

"ttade  known  migbt  be  of  the  greater 
^  ijse  both  to'  the  philosopher  and  the 

man  of  business. 
t     Thb  Is    the  only    apology  I  shati 
•jr  make  for    laying   before  the   public 

through  the  medium  of  your  MagaainiS 
I  the  £oilowing  experimental  observations 

concerning  the   Hydrometer,  relative 

to  its  accuracy  in  showing  the  tpecific 

Savity  of  fluids ;   its  use    in  showing 
e  temperature  in  the  same  manner 
'  as  the  1  hermometer ;  how  it  may  be 
inadc  to  act  as  a  Baroscope,  aiid  how 
it  is  convertible  mto  a  Barometer. 

Whether  these  observations  be  useful 
or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say,  but 
shall  briefly  mention  (hem  as  they 
occurred,  first  premising,  that  in 
Hydrometers  for  finding  the  specific 
gravity  of  fluids  or  solids  (where 
accuracy  b  required)  the  body  or 
^1  B,  (fig.  1)  must  be  large  and  the 
,  stem  S,  small,  also  it  must  be  weighted 
or  balanced  at  b,  so  as  to  cause  liie 
stem  S,  to  stand  upright  when  put 
in  a  fluid  contained  in  a  convenient 
shaped  vesael.  These  arc  things  gener- 
ally known. 

in  the  course  of  business  I  made 
an  Hydrometer,  of  which  the  ball 
B,  was  two  inches  diameter,  and  the 
stem  S,  ,02  of  an  inch  diameter^ 
and  12  Inches  long.  By  this  instrument 
1  found  the  specific  gravity  of  water 
sensibly  clianged  when  only  one  ounce 
«f    alkaline   salt    was     mixed     with 
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400  follotis  of  water,  rri^n  In  Com- 
parative weights  to  each  other. 

1  n^xt  examined  what  t^kct  different 
temperatures  had  upon  this  instrtimenti 
At  the  time  1  was  trying  the  ex- 
periment, the  water  I  tied  showed 
50^  of  iie^t  according  to  Farenheit't 
scale,  and  the  Hydrometer  ftood  in 
the  water  at  50^  (fig.  1)  1  gradually  In- 
creased the  heat  of  the  water  to  75^ 
of  the  same  scale,  during  which  time 
the  Hydrometer  sunk  19  inches,  as 
m«rked  75«  in  the  same  figure.* 
This  experiment  proves  tliat  the 
instrument  is  capable  of  showing  the 
different  temperututcst  id  th^  nme 
manner  to  the  ihermometer,  abo 
teaches  us  what  care  is  i^ecessary  in 
finding  and  observing  the  temperature 
of  a  fluid  before  its  specific  gravity 
can  be  correctly  known. 

When  i  reflected  ou  the  disCorery 
I  had  now  made*  that  tliislnstrumejtt 
rendered    the    degrees   of    heat   and 
Cold  very  conspicuous  by  the  specific 
gravity  of  tne  water  bemg  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  temperature,  {  thefol* 
lowing  idea  occurrt^    to    my  mind ; 
if  a  large  ball  or  glass  bubble,  her- 
metically scaled.  Wire  placed  on  the 
top  of  the  sen  S  at  a,  and  acljusted 
by  balance,  so  that  the  surface  of  the 
water  might  mtersect  the  stem  S,  at 
C ;  after  such  adjustment,  should  the  air 
become  specifically  heavier,  the  bubble 
would  be  moved   upwards,  and   hnd 
its  balance  by   moviag    more    of  the 
stem  S,    out    of  tiie    water    into  the 
air;    it  the    air    became    lighier  the 
reverse  would  be  the  effect. 


♦  The  Hydrometer  here  referred  to 
was  made  if  01a9<«.  Brass  Hydrometers 
expaod  more  and  <lu  not  %\\ow  th« 
▼ariaiioDS  by  heat  and  cold  so  sensibly. 

X  it  moved  nearly  half  an  inch  for 
each  degree  of  lieat  the.  water  received. 
Ggg 
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In  tryfng  tb«  Gmtimeat  the  result 
•Exactly  agreed  v/tth  tiie  idea  before 
mentioned,  so  that  during  the  time 
the  temperature  remtmed  the  same, 
the  inslrumeni  possessed  all  the  pro- 
perties of  th<^  Baroscope;  but  in  diner- 
ejit  temperatures  and  fluids  it  contains 
the  united  properties  of-  the  Hydro* 
meter,  Therjnameter,  and  Barometer, 


no,  2. 


FIG.  1/ 


C--.: 


n* 


:f 


M* 


The  next  thing  that  occunicd  to 
me  was  to  discover  how  this  instrument 
could  foe  employed  as  a  Bar6meter 
only,  ihis  1  effected  by  a  smalt 
afteration,  as  follows. 

AAAA  (fig,  2)  is  a  large  glass  vessel 
iilled  with  warer  to  bb:  B,  die  ball, 
S,  the  stem  as  in  the  fonner  expe- 
riments, only  that  t})e  instrument  is 
now  weighted  or  balanced  by  the 
tnercury  m,  in  the  bail  B,  which  is 
bermetically  sealed.  Under  the  large 
bull  B,  another  small  hall  aw,  U 
fastnined,  having  an  opening,  o,  in  its 
lower  extremity.  This  float  S,  B,  o, 
being  adjusted  by  weights  &c.  to  Jitaud 
in  tiie  water  so  that  the  surface  of 
the  fluid  may  intersect  the  middle  of 
the  stem  S,  when  the  Barometer 
stands  at  changeable,  fhe  small  ball 
aw,  is  partly  fllletl  with  air,  and 
partly  with  water,  as  shown  by  the 
dotted  line*  In  this  state  of  adjust- 
ment, should  the  air  become  heavier 
the  pressure  wilt  be  more  upon  the 
surface  of  the  water  at  bb|  which 
will  occasion  more  water  to  pass 
through  tbe  hole  o,  into  the  small 
hall  aw,  >tbe  float  will  becomtt heavier 
ami  cQ|isequetttly  jsink  untU  it  comes 


to  a  balance,  bt  causing  more  of 
the  stem  S,  to  be  immersed  m  tbe 
water.  The  contrary  wU  I  be  the 
effect  when  tjhe  air  becoimes  lighter^ 

It  only  renoains  to  find  by  ex- 
periment whether  tbe  diflerent  pro- 
portions of  the  instrument  be  correct ; 
this  can  be  done  in  the  following 
maimer.  Remove  the  whole  in* 
stfument,  as  above  described,  into  a 
warm  place;  should  the  float  sink 
when'  heated,  the  remedy  i&  to  adjust 
it  M'ith  more  air  in  the  small  ball 
aw,  but  should  it  rise  by  beini; 
heated,  it  must  be  adjusted  with  more 
water  in  the  small  ball:  if  it  neither 
rbe  nor  sink  wlien  heated,  then  and 
then  only  it  Is  right,  as  in  such  case 
the  absorption  and  contraction  of  the 
air  in  tne  small  ball  by  cooling 
counterbalances  the  water  as  it  be- 
comes specifically  heavier  and  vice 
versa. 

But  should  the  stem  be  too  small 
it  cannot  stand  at  any  determined 
beighti  or  in  other  words,  will  not  be 
i  l^lance  to  the  air  at  any  heig^ 
of  the  stem,  because  mcve  water  will 
go  into  the  small  ball  aw,  by  Us 
being  depressed  by  the  water's  in- 
creasmg  depth  or  pressure,  than  space 
taken  up  by  the  stem  S,  in  ^ng 
through  the  same  space,  and  should 
it  be  too  large,  the  space  it  will 
move  through,  from  the  variations  of 
the  atmosphere  will  be  but  small; 
but  when  all  its  parts  are  duly  pro- 
portioned and  adjusted,  it  shows  the 
minute  Barometrical  changes  of  the 
atmosphere  more  visibly  than  any 
mstrurnent  I  have  yet  seen. 

Job  RidcK' 

Beifaii  May  \5, 1809. 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazines 

for  and  against  THB  tJSS  OP 
TOBACCO. 

A  YOUNG  man  was  extremely 
fond  of  smoking,  but  being  per- 
iuaded  by  fcome  of  his  female  ac« 
quaintaiice,  he  consented  to  drop  it 
for  three  months:  a  few  weeks  after 
he  laid  it  aside,  he  wrote  the  follow- 
ing lamentation^-The  answer  is  from 
the   pen  of  his  female  acquaintance. 

THE  FARBWBLL. 

Hail  divine  tobacco!    In  tbeehBif 
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crftcn  do  we  find  refuge  from  our 
cares?  Thou  potent  restorer  of  the 
•decayed  energies  of  nfim! — in  thete 
old  age  renews  the  pleasures  of  youth, 
for  thy  vivifying  fumes  ascend  to  the 
pericranium — nourishing  and  renew- 
mg  the  intellect  as  the  dew  of  Heavt^ 
fertilizes  the  eanh  !  Thou  parent*  of 
blank  vej^c !  Thou  last  best  pft  of 
Heaven  to  way- worn  man!  without 
thee  the  wild  Indian  could  notenioy 
his  being;  without  tfiee  he  would  be 
a  coward  in  war;  he  would  cry  put 
where  b  my  courage  >  where  is  mj 
strength?  And  the  wise  man  would 
say,  thou  canst  not  be  courageous  or 
strong  without  tobacco,  and  he  would 
^  away  disappointed  to  his  tent 
Even  the  warriors  of  Europe  owe 
much  of  their  prowess  to  thy  invi- 
gorating influence.  To  thee  and  ihy 
compatriot  (the  potatoe)  .  we  owe  all 
that  ennoble^  us  as  men,  '*  health, 
strength,  courage,  and  beauty."  Go 
and  convince  the  fair  sex  of  the 
fetuity  of  their  conduct,  in  not 
using  it  themselves,  and  prohibring 
it  to  others — ^^fhou  soul  of  courage, 
and  thou  nerve  of  man,  farewell  For 
three  long  months— fiarewell. 

An  Irishman, 
the  reply. 

Woe  unto  thee,  4hou  ill  favoured 
weed  !  by  thee,  how  often  is  our  pre- 
cious time  wasted — thou  potent  enemy 
to  the  vigour  of  youth  I  By  thee 
old  aee  is  reminded  of  its  weakness, 
for  thy  stupifying  fumes  damp  or 
extinpjibh  the  last  sparks  of  youth- 
ful vigour,  poisoning  our  faculties  as 
the  foggy  winds  prevent  the  fertility 
of  the  earth!  Thou  mortal  enemy 
to  true  poetry,  and  parent  of  stupidity  ; 
thou  last  worst  gift  of  forei^ers  to  en- 
ervate our  countrymen !  W  iUiout  thee 
the  wild  Indian  would  enjoy  the 
elTects  of  h'l^  industry ;  without  th^e 
he  would  be  valiant  in  war;  he 
would  cry  out,  behold  my  tburage ! 
and  the  wise  man  would  answer  him 
aaylng,  thou  canst  be  courageous  and 
0tron^  since  thou  hast  ceased  smoking, 
and  he  would  go  away  well  pleased 
^o  his  tent.  Even  the  warriors  of 
Europe  begin  to  be  cowardly  by 
Kieans  of  tny  enervating  in6uence. 

To  thee  and  thy  associate,  whiskey, 
we  owe  all  that  degrades  us  as  men, 
sM^ies9,  cowardice,  weakness,  IfMiness 
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and  pallid  Countenance.  Begone  from 
the  society  of  f^aks,  where  thou 
sometimes  intrudut — ^^Ihou  death  of 
Hila*  begone  for  tver^,  thou  miscreant, 
begone  I  Flora. 

For  the  Belfast  AforUhfy  Magazine. 

FISRT  IMPRESSIOKf  PROM  POSRICN 
/COUNTRIES 

ON  the  sixteenth  of  May,  a  Por- 
tugueze   vessel,    from  Pemani- 
bucca  to  Liverpool,  delated  by  con- 
trary winds,  cast  anchor  about  three 
miles  from    shore,  hi  a  ndghbourm^ 
bay :    It  was  the  fint  place  she  had 
stopped  at  since  her  departure  from 
South  America,  and  she  was  immedi- 
ately visited  by  sevei-al  fishermen  and 
peasants,  whom  curiosity  attracted  to 
see  the  crew.     These  men  returned 
with  such  a  singular  account  of  the 
strange  apoearance,  the  language  and 
dress  of  these  foreigners,   that  I  also 
determined  to  visit  them,  and  accor- 
dingly, at  twelve  o'clock  the  next  day, 
I  proceeded  to  the  vessel  in  a  four- 
oared  boat,  accompanied  by  five  young 
ffentlemen.     The  day  was  remarkably 
fine,  and  the  countenances  of  my  youth- 
ful company,  during  our  little  voyage, 
were  lit  up  with  all  the  gaiety  and  ani- 
mation tiiat  brilliant  sun^ine  and  grand 
sceneiy  could  confer  on  innocence  and 
health.    As  we  approached  the  vessel, 
a  gioupe  of  sailors  4vere  leaning  over 
the  side,   ^ing  at  us  with  the  most 
earnest  curiosity ;  and  their  black  plait- 
ted  hair,  their  large  dark  eyes,'  their 
deep  swarthy  hue,  with  the  long  knivei 
stuck  in  their  girdles,  ali  contributed 
to  give  them  such  an  assassin-like  as- 
pect, that  my  terror  for  a  moment  sub- 
dued every  other  feeling,  'and  shame 
alone  prevented  me  from  ordering  th« 
boat  to  row  back.     1  saw  my  compa- 
nions, one  by  one,  climb  up  the  vessers 
side,   and  at  length,  not  without  cob* 
siderable  apprehension,  I  ventured  on 
deck,  where  we  were  instantly  surround- 
ed by  the  sailors,  who  with  the  kmdest 
looks    and    ge^ture8,  endeavou;:ed  to 
evince  their  pleasure  at  our  visit ;  my 
uneasiness  vanished ;  1  found  that  I  had 
mistaken  national  costume  for  actual 
villany,  and  mere  colour  for  dark  ex- 
pression.    They  had  an  Irishman  on 
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On  the  Comtructian  of  Bridges. 


[June. 


board,  vbo  wtt  n^turning  from  Bio 
Janeiro^  and  who  acted  as  their  pilot 
and  interpreler ;  by  wbose  means  we 
coDTersed  with  the  captain.  Whac  par- 
ticularly attracted  their  attention  was» 
the  brother  of  one  of  my  companions, 
a  fine  t)oy»  about  seven  years  old; 
they  took  off  his  cap,  they  felt  hb 
flaxen  hair>  and  |oacM  him  with  the 
most  endearing  caresses.  The  first 
and  se^nd  nuates  were  broken  emi* 
grants  from  Portugal,  and  both  ex- 
tremely handsome;  the  elder,  who 
seemed  ^bout  twenty-four»  after  several 
expressions  of  kindness*  took  out  a 
guitar  of  a  large  foroit  and  louder 
lone  than  anyl  had  before  seen  or 
beard,  and  se^ng  himself  on  deck, 
began  iq  play  a  Draailian  air,  and  ne- 
ver shiU  i  fornt  the  impression  it 
made  on  me;  the  light  and  iantastic 
measure,  so  different  from  our  musical 
combinations,  the  tones  of  the  instru- 
ment so  new,  so  pleasing  to  mv  ear, 
the  emotions  of  the  performer's  exi^ 
pressiye  leatures,  as  his  fingfurs  syrept 
through  every  yariation  of  the  ^ne, 
filled  me  ^ith  sensations  that  ^hall 
rema'n  in  my  mind  a  lasting  treasury 
fi>r  reflection. 

The  performer  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  my  young  compaiiions  dance,  who 
immediately  assenting,  began  a  Scot* 
tisli  reel  of  four,  and  kept  admirable 
time  to  a  heautiiul  fandango  tiine.  Thf 
crew  collected  in  a  circle  around  tbfm : 
delight  atul  satisfaction  were  pictured 
in  every  sun-burnt  lace^  '•^Star  boni 
Mtar  Ixm!  benito  IrelaudtieP*  reiterated 
from  every  voioe.  "J  he  dance  con- 
cluded, we  got  into  our  boat;  the  whole 
crew  saluted  us  with  three  cheers;  \jre 
returned  it,  con  atnore,  and  as  long  as 
meuiory  shall  exert  her  fj.culty  in  my 
mind,  1  shall  think  witJi  deiight  on  the 
Brazil i^  fandango,  and  the  fpreiam 
guiUr.  L. 

To  the  Editor  qf  the  Be(faMi  Magazine. 

lERMlT  me,  sir,  to  take  up  a  few 
pages  of  your  valuable  Nda^ine 
Irawuig  Uie  attention  of  some  of 
your  readers  to  a  subject  not  generally 
understood,  especisiliy  by  those  whose 
bpiness  and  employment  it  is. 

*'  A  large  and  elegant  bridge,  form- 
ing a  way  over  a  broad  and  rapid  river, 
is  justly  esteemed  one  of  (he  nobles^ 
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pieces  of  mechanism  that  maa  is  ca^ 
pabie  of  perforniiog,  and  any  attempti 
to  advance  the  tneory  or  practice, 
highly  deserving  the  encouragement  ojf 
the  public." 

As  my  profession  is  not  that  of  an 
architect,  very  probably  i  should  have 
beeu  silent,  tiad  it  not  been  firoro  hear* 
ing  and  seeing  everyday,  absurd  things 
advanced  on  the  subject.— i  will  not 
say  a  word  of  that  rickety  bridge  near 
this  town,  on  the  Dublin  road, 
which,  if  i  am  rightly  informed,  cost 
the  public  upwards  of  six  hufidred 
pounds  sterling  !  t  !*^or  do  1  wish  to 
wound  the  feelings  of  its  archtect, 
but  rather  to  give  him  a  friendly  bint 
lest  he  fall  mto  similar  errors  m  ha 
present  construction. 

When  a  bridge  is  deemed  necessary 
to  be  built  over  a  river,  the  fir^  con- 
sideration k>  the  plan  of  it,  or  what 
particular  situation  will  contain  a  max- 
nnum  of  the  advantages  over  the  dis- 
advantages. 

'i  he  breadth  of  the  river,  the  navt- 
gatipn  upon  it,  and  the  velocity  and 
depth  of  the  stream,  form  consider* 
ations  of  great  moment,  in  most  cases, 
a  wider  part  of  the  nvei  ought  ratiier 
to  be  chosen  than  a  narrow  oee, 
especially  if  it  is  subject  to  Rreat  tides 
or  doods;  lor  the  encreased  velocity 
of  the  stream  in  the  narrow  part  being 
agam  augmented  by  the  further  con^ 
traction  of  the  breadth,  wdl  both  in- 
commode the  navigation  through  the 
arches,  unuerm'me  the  piers,  aSd  en- 
danger the  whole  bridge.  With  re* 
spect  to  the  form  of  a  bridge,  strength, 
utility,  and  beauty,  ought  to  be  re^ 

garded  and  united,  ti>e  chief  of  whicb 
es  in  tl^  arches. 

In  fixina  on  the  number  of  arches, 
let  ap  odd  number  always  be  taken, 
and  few  an<|'  large  ones  rather  than 
many  and  smaller  i  for  thus  we  shall 
have  not  only  fe^er  foundations  and 
piers  to  ^pake,  but  fewer  arches  and 
centreS|  which  wifl  produce  great  »av* 
ings  in  the  expense. 

1  he  elUpiicai  arch  is  in  general  the 
best  form  for  most  bridges,  as  it  can 
be  made"  of  any  height  to  the  same 
span,  or  of  any  span  to  the  same 
height, '  while  at  the  same  time  its 
haunches  are  sufficiently  stiong^  and 
elevated  above  the  water,  even  whm 
It  is  fiat  at  top— a  pr^iperty  which  |lie 
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idler  cunret  are  not  in  the  same  de- 
cree possessed  of.  llie  joints  of  frac- 
ure,  or  the  parts  mo^  likelv  to  give 
ray,  aie  at  the  hayocbes,  aoJ  the  pro- 
perty in  this  curve  is  such,  that  after 
n  arch  is  built,  ai^d  the  centering 
truck,  it  settles  more  about  the  hauu- 
hes  than  at  any  ol  the  other  parts. 
Elliptical  arches  aiso  look  bolder, 
re  T&diy  stronger,  and  require  less 
natertals  aiui  labour  than  any  others. 
The  cjclotdal  arch  is  next  in  quality 

0  the  elliptical,  and  lastly,  the  circle. 
1he  elliptic  arch  of  equilibration. 

>  that  wbiili  is  in  equilibrium  in  all  its 
>arts,  having  no  tendency  to  give  way  * 
D  one  place  more  than  another,  and  is 
bereiore  recommended  as  the  most 
iurabie,  commodious,  and  beautiful 
>f  all  arches.  Every  particular  figure 
f  the  extrados  above  an  arch,  re- 
[uires  a  particular  curve  for  the  under 
ide  of  th^  arch  itself,  to  form  an  arch 
f  equiJlbfatioB,  so  that  the  incumbent 
•ressure  on  every  part  may  be  pro* 
ortional  to  the  strength  or' resistance 
tiere.  When  the  arch  is  equailv  thick 
Itroughput  (a  case  that  can  hardly  ever 
appen)  there  the  catenarian  curve  n 
tie  arch  of  equilibration,  but  ip  no 
ther  case  whatever;  and  therefore 
b  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  ^t 
vs  curve  is  the  best  figure  tor  arpbes 

1  all  casfBs,  whfn  in  reality  it  is  the 
orst.     ^ 

iThe  ^enariap  curve,  is  that  form 
nich  a  c&ain  or  rope  takes,  by  baog- 
ig  freely  from  i^ro  horizontal  ppints  of 
ispeosion. 

As  the  choice  of  the  arch  is  of  so 
reat  moment,  let  no  person  either 
irough  ignorance  or  indolence  prefer 

worse  than  what  b  here  recom- 
leaded,  becaijse  it  may  seem  to  him 
ksier  to  construct ;  for  he  would  ill 
eserye  th*  name  or  employment  of 
»  architect,  who  is  not  capable  of 
ndering  the  exact  construction  of 
ly  curve  easy  and  familiar  to  him- 
If ;  but  if  by  chance  a  bridge-builder 
byld  be  employed,  who  is  incapa- 
e  of  doing  that,    he  ought  at  least 

have  so  inpeh  hone:)ty  as  to  pro- 
ire  some  person  to  go  through  the 
krulatioos  which  he  cannot  make  for 
msdf. 

Any  of  your  readers  who  wish  for 
r\her  inionnatipn  on  this  subject,  are 
ferred  to  Dr.  H:utlon*s  f  riaciple$  of 


firidget,  where  they  will  find  the  mat- 
ter fully  explained.  It  is  to  this  work 
1  am  principally  indebted  for  the  pre- 
sent remarks.— -But,  Mr.  Editor,  if  t 
can  spare  time,  and  that  no  person 
better  qualified  takes  up  the  subject, 
I  will  send  you  easy  and  correct  rule^ 
deduced  from  first  principles,  adapted 
chiefly  for  those  who  have  not  studied 
the  subject  in  a  mathematical  poiut  of 
view.  M*C. 

Ueifati^  2ZdMay,  1S09. 

for  the  Belfast  Magaxine. 
A  DIALOGUE. 

AiroLVMAIV  ISQOIR'^y  WALKfPTO  ALO!CO, 
A  TRAVELLER  COMSS  AND  ACCOtTt  HIH. 

1  RAV.  Good  morning. 

OldAf,  Good  morning  to  you  kindly. 

Tra.  Can  you  tell  me  the  wav  to 
Wexford  ? 

Old  M,  That  I  can,  for  1  know  the 
place  too  well ;  I  am  going  within  a 
inile  of  the  town,  and  we  can  travel 
together.  You  seem  to  be  a  stranger 
in  the  country. 

Tra,  So  i  am,  although  I  was  born 
here  ;  but  I  went  to  sea  when  I  was  a 
a  boy,  and  never  saw  my  native  coun* 
tfy  since. 

OldAf.  Oh!  then,  it  is  woefully 
changed  since  that  t<me.  The  rebel* 
lion  made  s<^d  havock. 
.  Tra.  The  rebellion  1  I  was  in  Eng- 
land at  the  time.  Did  you  lose  any 
thinff  by  it  ? 

Old  M.  Yes  fsighins;)  I  lost  every 
thing,  1  may  s^y ;  it  happened  this  time 
eleven  years ;  l  remember  it  well,  for 
i^y  poor  boy  joined  them ;  01^!  it  was 
a  sorrowful  day  to  me ! 

Tra,  Was  he  com  pel  led  to'join  them  ? 

Old  M.  Yes,  his  high  spirit  com- 
pelled him.  He  could  not  bt-ar  to  be 
whipped  like  a  dog,  all  innocent  as  bQ 
was. 

Tra.  Whipped !  — r  for  what  reason  I 
I  .thought  noue  but  the  guilty,  were 
whipped. 

Ola  M,  No,  he  wa<t  as  innocent  as 
a  child,  and  ever  loyal  to  his  king ;  but 
he  was  poor  and  suspected,  and  tiial 
was  enough  for  them.  When  they 
came  to  take  mv  poor,  poor  boy  out, 
he  was  teaching  his  little  sister  to  write, 
for  that  was  his  business  when  became 
home  from  his  work;   and 
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and  I  were  sitting  smoking,  thinking 
how  happy  we  \%ere  to  have  such  a 
good  son/  Oh'  1  thought  my  poor 
wife*«  heart  would  break  when  she  saw 
him  going.  She  fell  on  her  knees,  and 
Pegged  ihem  not  to  take  the  prop  of 
her  old  age  trom  her,  for  she  thought 
4ie  would  never  recover  it.  He  had  a 
fever  long  after,  which  my  wife  caught 
in  attending  him;  for,  poor  woman!  she 
oever  lay  ciown  tlie  whole  time,  but 
still  watching  him.  He  recovered,  but 
she  never  did ;  she  is  in  a  better  place, 
K>  I  ought  not  to  fret,  (wiping  kis  eyes.) 

Tra.  And  where  is  your  son ! 

Old  M.  Oh !  sir,  he  is  with  his  poor 
mother,  in  heaven ;  for,  as  1  told  you 
before,  sir,  he  joined  the  rebels :  he 
thouglit  he  was  serving  his  country,  hut 
when  he  saw  the  cruelty  of  his  own 
party,  he  repented,  and  was  coming  to 
give  up  his  arms,  when  a  party  of  sol- 
diers met  him,  and  took  turn  up ;  and 
vrhen  he  would  not  inform,  they  shot 
him.  Poor  fellow,  he  thought  it  a 
mean  and  cowardly  thing  to  be  an 
informer.  Weil  then,  they  came  to 
my  little  cabin,  and  set  it  on  fire. 
Mv  little  girl  was  burned  to  death, 
and  old  as  1  am,  ttiey  would  have  killed 
me,  only  I  happened  to  be  out,  for 
nothing  was  too  bad  for  them  to  do. 
So,  you  see,  sir,  I  had  my  sufferings; 
aiid  many  more,  like  me,  Vere  left 
withotit  a  chUd  to  close  their  eyes.  So 
now,  sir,  I  bid  you  good  morning—*— 
that's  your  roacf. 

Sylvia. 

For  the  Belfast  Magazine. 

I  PERCEIVE  that  your  pages  are 
open  to  free  discussion  on  literary 
subjects,  and  tliat  the  shadow  of  a 
mightt/  natne  affords  no  protection  to 
the  possessor  of  it,  whether  living  or 
>^w\,  from  the  <  ensure  of  just  criticism. 
The  paradoxes  of  Rousseau  are  prob- 
ably known  to  your  readers,  by  which 
)\t  advocates  the  savage  life  in  pre- 
iference  to  the  advantages  of  civiiiza* 
tion.  Some  of  your  readers,  perhaps> 
may  not  be  acquainted  with  the  secret 
history  of  his  essay  on  the  inequality 
of  man,  which  he  wrote  in  answer  to 
the  question  proposed  by  the  academy 
of  Dijon.  "  What  is  the  origin  of  the 
inequality  among  men?  and,  if  it  be  ' 


authorizied  by  the  law  of  nature  ?*  He 
himself  describes  his  sensations,  oo  re- 
solving to  write  in  favour  of  the  savage 
state,  as  rising  to  extacy  ;  and  that  Be 
was  so  penetrated  with  his  subject,  as 
to  shed  many  teafs.  This  b  all  verr 
*  fitit^  but  he  appears  only  to  have  been 
an  actor ;  for,  in  the  memoirs  of  Mar- 
montel,  written  by  him>elf,  we  are  as- 
sure, on  the  authority  of  Diderot, 
that  Rousseau  had  at  first  designed  t{r 
write  in  favour  of  civilization,  and  was 
resolved  to  exercise  all  his  powers  ia 
its  cause.  He  mentioned  h»s  design  to 
Diderot,  who  observed,  that  other  can- 
didates would,  doubtless,  display  the 
benefits  derived  fi-om  social  improve- 
ments ;  and  that  it  was  a  path  in  which 
he  would  not  be  distinguished  from  the 
dunces.  "  C'est  un  pont  aux  anes,* 
,  (a  bridge  that  every  animal  may  pass) 
was  the  expression  of  Diderot.  R  jos- 
seau  changed  his  plan,  and  gratified 
his  vanity  and  love  of  paradox,  by 
writing  in  fovour  of  the  savage  stale. 
Rather  than  take  (he  vulgar  road,  be 
whimsically  adduces  the  advantages  of 
nakedness,  inclement  seasons,  ignorance 
the  most  profound,  privations  of  all  the 
comforts  of  social  intercourse,  and  the 
society  of  animals,  scarcely  inferior  to 
his  favourite  savage. 

A  RSADBR. 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Mag<izime. 

IHAVE  been  your  constant  read- 
er since  the  first  publication  of 
the  Belfast  Magazine.  With  some  of 
your  essays  1  have  been  highly 
pleased  and  instructed.  \  will  trust 
to  your  candour  to  allow  me  to 
say,  I  have  also  seen  some  papers 
in  the  Magazine,  which  I  do  not  ad- 
mire (  and  which  did  not  even  please 
the  class  of  readers  for  uboin  the 
tales  were  intended.  Some  of  the 
tales- want  consistency  of  character, 
and  I  hope  Maria  will  allow  me  to 
mention,  a  few  objections  to  Rosa. 
Mrs.  Woodley  speaking  of  Skaybm/, 
knowed,  sartaint,  aring,  and  Ituning 
is  not  cliaracteristic  of  English  man* 
ners ;  the  English  have  a  different 
phraseology:  such  words  are  more 
used  by  the  poorer  classes  of  the  I- 
rish  whose  poverty  too  frequently  pre- 
vpats  them  from  «tting  in^irucfron. 
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PassiDg   ^ytt    loxne    other    things 
which  i   do  not  admire,  I  must  say, 
I  agree  with  Maria  in  the  conclusion 
of  the  tale^  when  she  speaks  of  scan- 
dal.    I  have  sat  present  man\  tintes 
when  J .  have  been  a>tooi»hed  at  the 
malignant  pleasure,  some  persons  look 
in  aspersing  the  characters    of  their  * 
neighbours,  either  by  insinuatioos  or 
more  positive  assertions.    A  diffidence 
of  my  own  abilitiea  has  often  prevent- 
ed me   from  expressing  the  ..indigna- 
tion i  have  felt  at  such  conversation. 
While   1   thus,  coikdemn   scandal,   I 
must  admit   that  a  dread  ofn  public 
censuoe  may  have  its  use  in  making 
us  careful  to   have  our  conduct  and 
behaviour   always   regulated  by  the 
strictest  propriety.      If   we   are  con- 
scious that  It  is  such  as  is  proper  we 
may  be  assured  that  even  if  scandal 
point  her  poisoned  arrow  at  us,  the 
tale  will  not  be.  generally  believed, 
and   thus,   to  ,a    certain    degree  we 
may  live  above  the  reach  of  censo- 
rious  tongues,  whose    malice  i$  best 
defeated  by  innoceuce,    and  the  ne- 
cessary caution  to  shun  the  appearance 
as  well  as  the  reality  of  error,  in  the 
manner  of  conducting  ourselves.    Fe- 
male   honour  is  of  a  peculiarly  deli- 
cate nature ;    indiscretion    may    lead 
OS  to  become  reallv  vicious,   it  often 
leads  us  |o  have  the   appeanmce  of 
being  so  without  the  actual  ffuilt     If 
ve  are  sometunes  falsely  censured,  th< 
consciousness  of  4>ur  own  integrity  and 
uprightness*  of  conduct  will   support 
js   under  the    insinuations  and  asper- 
tioDS  of  the  malevolent  and  censorious. 
S.Y. 

For  ike  Belfast  Monthly  Aiagazine. 

SOME  vears  ago  when  travelling 
in  Eng^nd,  1  twice  passed  through 
he  Potteries  of  Staffordihire  ;  I  snail 
^ive  the  result  of  m^  observations. — 
first  passed  them  m  the  night ;  ihe 
lames  issuing  from  ihe  furnaces  had 
i  curious  efiect,  when  viewed  for  the 
irst  time  i  I  was  also  struck  with  an 
dea  of  the  great  wealth  of  England, 
likI  wondered  less  at  her  capabilities 
o  carry  on  her  destructive  wars,  when 
beheld  such  vast  capital  invested 
n  one  single  article  of  manufacture* 
be  earthen  ware,  which  in  compari- 
ocx  of  some  others,  would  ratlier  ap- 
peal* #f  minor  ^uportance. 


These  potteries  lie  in  the  north 
west  part  of  StatFordshire,  and  form 
a  nearly  connected  extension  of  vil- 
lages for  several  miles,  under  differ- 
ent names,  as  Burslem,  Hanley-Green# 
Ltruria,  $tc. 

From  these  extensive  manufactories 
are  supplied  not  only  the  commoi^ 
articles  of  earthen  ware  now  in  so 
general  use  amongst  all  ranks,  but 
also  the  hoer  kinds  both  for  use  and 
ornament,  which  from  tl)e  inventive 
genius  of  the  celebrated  W  edge  wood 
and  others,  have  attained  to  such 
hitherto  unrivalled  perfection. 

My  second  v'lsit  through  this  ex- 
tremely populous  quarter,  was  on  a 
summer's  evening :  1  was  surprized  to 
find  such  crowds  of  people  in  a  state 
of  idleness,  men,  women,  and- bo)s: 
many  of  whom«  even  boys  not  ex- 
ceeding 15  or  16i  in  a  state  of  gross 
uitoxication.  [  had  previously  formed 
an  opinion  that  in  Engiand,  the  peo« 
pie  were  comparatively  more  sober 
than  in  Ireland:  I  inquired  if  it  was 
hit  time,  or  any  particular  festival ; 
but  was  answered  )n  the  negative :  I 
found  it  was  only  St.  Monday,  and 
that  the  workmen  finding  they  could 
, subsist  on  the  bi^h  wages  which  they 
received  for  workius  during  part  of  the 
week,  squandered  tneir  earnings  in  this 
pernicious  manner.  1  liad  formerly  been 
a  stronff  advocate  for  high  wages  to 
the  working  classes  of  the  community, 
in  hopes  they  might  tend  to  increas*- 
their  comforts  and  elevate  their  views 
to  some  higher  attainment  of  intellec- 
tual knowledge-  But  1  was  somewhat 
confounded  in  my  former  tiieories, 
and  saw  cause  to  consider  that  high 
wages  often  produce  a  contrary  effect, 
unless  those  who  receive  them  have 
been  previously  trained  to    make    a 

good  use  of  them,  and  to  employ 
leir  leisure  for  the  purposes  of  real 
improvement,  it  was  necessary  how- 
ever to  guard  myself  from  mi%anihn>- 
pic  views,  and  liaving  found  my  for- 
mer theory  in  part  untenable,  from 
falling  into  the  opposite  extreme, 
of  considering  the  working  classes 
merely  as  beasts  of  burden,  to 
produce  profit  to  their  employers, 
the  rich  capitalists.  1  lamented  that 
the  present  system  of  education  and 
public  instruction,  was  not  better  cal- 
culated for  fitting  the  various  ranks 
oC  society  to  discharge  their  respective 
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dutiw  with  propriety,'  and  hnmins 
the  current  of  pubhc  opinton  and 
example  in  favour  of  tirtue:  as  I 
.  am  thoroughly  persuaded  that  exam- 
ple, and  the  direction  of  public  mail- 
iiers  hencf  derived,  are  of  hg  greater 
c^sequence  tjian  direct  insiruciKNi. 

"On  making  inquiry  i  found,  that 
owinff  to  a  competition  among  the 
employers,  wages  had  risen  greatly, 
ancf  that  a  bad  use  v^as  made  of  their 
superfluous  earnings.  It  is  a  pity 
that  tli^y  took  this  wrong  direction. 
The  instance  mentioned  in  a  late 
commercial  report,  ot  the  work  peo- 
pie  employed  at  the  cotton  factory 
at  Rothsay  in  the  Isle  of  Bute,  mr- 
chasing  a  Ibrarjr,  and  employing  their 
lei>ure  hours  in  reading,  forms  a 
pleasing  contrast  to  the  misapplication 
of  time  and  money  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Potteries.  K. 

VIRTUB»   REASON  AND  LOVE)  AN  ALLS* 
GORY.     ' 

REASON     and    Love    were   the 
daughters   of  Virtue  ;  they  were 
both  amiable,  but  Love  was  more  open 
and    possessed    less    genius  than  her 
sister;  she  was  always  guided  by  hef 
and  never  formed  an  attachment  with* 
out  her    approbation.     Her  mother's 
old  enemy,  the  Cyprian  queen,    had 
a  son  whose  name    also    was   Love, 
who  often  disguised   himself  under  a 
feigned'  appearance,  but  to  distinguish 
him  froqi    the   daughter   of    Virtue, 
he  was    called    Cu/pid.    He    inspired 
mortals  with  a  flame,  which  not  being 
approved  by   Keason,    soon   expired. 
'1  he  two  sisters  were  one  day  walking, 
and  entering  a  wood  they    beheld  a 
sleeping  infant:  by  its  side  sat  Humanity 
weeping.      "  Alas,"    said    she,    '•  this 
beauteous  babe  was  left  here  no  doubt 
by  some    unnatural   parent,    do    not 
let  it  perish.*'     Love  snatched    the 
babe  in  her  arm?,  saying—"  henceforth 
this  shall  be  my  charge.'*    The  child 
^ew  under    the   care  of   Love  and 
imbibed  some   of    her   virtues,    but 
she  could  not  withstand    the  attacks 
of  Cupid  who  continuaily   presented 
himself  inth^  shape  of  her  benefactress. 
In    vain    R*fason   expostulated,     and 
Love  suffered'  many  painful  moments 
to  sec  her  thus   led   astray.      Virtue 
came  one  day  to  see  her  daughters, 
who  begged  she  would   use    her  in- 


fluence lo  recall  ^e^  pi«Cffe6e  to  her 
dutT.       She      calM     to    her    and 
spoke  m  follows.    «' My  dear  child,  I 
am  difplea»ed  wHh  your  logiatkude, 
as  well  aa  furp^tsed  at  your  ignorance: 
my  daughters  fouud  you   ^  desolate 
child,  they  brou^t  yoy  from  misery 
and  took  care  ot  voti,  and  ycC  you 
have  ttot  learned  to  distinguiab  Leiweeu 
them  and  their  worst   eaemy;     Fol- 
low the  advice  of  ReaMm,    and   yoo 
wtii  be  sale  from  his  attacks,  if  you 
do  not,  you  wilt  feel  the  iH  effects  of 
your  conduct;  on  thecootiary  if  you 
overcome   your  weaknetis    you    will 
buve  for    your  reward    thb    <Mx>wt» 
of    Aoweis;   yott    wiM    resemble    in 
humility  the  violet  whk^   adorns  it; 
d»d  the  primrose    in    modesty;    the 
sweetness  of  youf  heart   will   sprvad 
t^  perfume  of  the  jessamine  and  lily 
of  the  valley.    Be  spotless  like  them. 
The  wreath  of  never  fe^og  roses  is 
thondess.    1  will  be  glad    to  bestow 
it  upon  you.    Know,  St&t  chiki !  when 
poraessed  of  this  crown  you  will  teve 
everlasting  happiness  and  gtory.     Go 
endeavour  to  win    it. .   I   wish    wou 
suixess.    ''With    that  she  enibfaced 
her.     The  Iteart  «f  the  young    maid 
was  touched  with  the  worasi^iitiie, 
and  she  turm^d  hef  thoughts  to    nin 
the  crown  endowed  with  such  prectoos 
gi^  Flokbi^ 

To  the  Ediior  qftke  Beifiui  M^umk. 

OBSBRVATIOirS  OH  SOMB  mill AAAS  OIT 
STEKITB. 

snt. 

1  THINK  that  I  am  a  fnend  to 
free  discussion  on  all  subjects* 
when  conducted  with  candour  auMi 
decency.  Whether  it  were  the  waot 
of  these  qualities  in  the  communicatioD 
by  **  A  Reader,"  in  your  magazine  of 
December  last,  in  whicb  he  drags 
forth  some  very  improbable  anecdotes 
of  Sterne,  that  made  tt.  excite  In  me 
so  strong  a  feeling  of  disapptobatioc^ 
I  cannot  positively  assert  It  is  how- 
ever certain  tiiat  the  paper  I  have 
just  mentioned,  signed  •'  A  Reader,*' 
his  defence  of  it  in  February,  aiMi 
lately  your  ••  Lover  of  bimpiiciiy  of 
Cbai-acter"  in  the  magazine  of  1&^ 
'mouth,  who  has  made  common  oviise 
against  poor  Laurence — ^have  each  of 
them  produced  sensations  m  the    per- 
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tisal  that  m^e^  diflsfenee  of  oprnton 
ocMild   not.     But   the    candoiff   thej 
seem  to  -have    violated  whh   Sterne 
tnoit  not  be  withheld  Arom    bis    ao 
cuscrs.     Suppose    they    are   allowed 
the  plea  which  they  appear  anxious 
to  assume,    that   of   adrocating   the 
clause  of  mondity,   does  this  require 
a     rectfrrence     lo     meaa    disgutiting 
personalities,    and    the    more   ample 
propagation    of    avowed    scandai— a- 
▼owed  even  in    the  place    where    it 
was  produced?    Surely  no:    the    ad-> 
vocate  of  a  good  cause   disdains   the 
alliance  of  b-aKeness^    he   has    nobler 
weapons  to  wield;  if  he  cannot  con- 
quer with  these  he  does    not    injure 
it  by  his  nuuuigement,  nor  endeavour 
to    enlist  the    worst  passions  of  niaa- 
kind  in  his  favour  by  nurturing  their 
natural  malignancy  against  superiority 
of  character.     But  Sir,    if   we  recur 
to  the  pretended  fieKHs    stated  in  the 
anecdotes,  they    confute   themselves, 
and  can  only  uijure  Siemens  character 
with  the  indolent,  or   th^e   ahready 
prejudiced  and  who  sure  unwiUingto 
have  their  prejudices  removed.    The 
story  of    his   mother    is   totally  un- 
deserving of  notice :  your  correspond^ 
«it   *•  A.  a"    in    the    Number   for 
January,   has    well    observed   on    its 
iBYprolJability,    and    in    fact  his    en- 
emies of  whom  no   man  had  more, 
more  prejudiced  or  more  inveterate — 
even  his  enemies  were  ashamed  of  it 
long  before  hildeath,  and  it  seems  how 
broufjht  forward   with   the   uncandid 
intention  of  Ittachmg  obloquy    more 
surely  to  bis  memory  from  tlie  sup- 
posed impossibility  of  refutation. 

The  next  antedate  is  about  his 
Daughter,  related  by  a  Mr.  H— ^ — 
as  told  him  bv  Dr^Morriot!  ^here 
are  few  people  in  Betfast  of  thirly 
year^  standing  who  would  look  mu-cli 
farther  than  that  name  for  solving  this 
ditficulty.  Many  of  them  have 
smarted  under  the  lash  of  Dr.  M-^-'s 
tennagant  muse,  and  did  we  not 
commonly  look  with  unequal  eyes 
on  our  own  case  and  that  of  our 
neighbour,  a  very  exaggerated  state- 
ment would  be  immediately  perceived, 
and  the  little  that  might  really  remain 
highly  touched  with  the  Doctor's 
usual  colouring.  Is  it  probable  that 
]>r.  Marriot  and  his  family  ^ould 
allow  a  yoijng  lady  in  tbe^  state  Mtsi 
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Sterne  is  described,  and  for  the 
length  of  time  whi^hthe  delays  sup- 
pose to  remain  lying  on  the  floor? 
If  so,  the  inhumanity  imputed  to 
Tristram  remains  witli  Miss  Marriot 
and  her  Father. 

The  ridicule  attempted  to  be  in- 
troduced rato  the  latier  part  of  this 
storv,  strongly  excited  my  indignation. 
It  sliows  how  easily  little  things,  and 
innocent  things,  can  be  perverted, 
m  order  to  load  with  contempt  the 
obiect  of  our  aversion. 

I'he    only    charge    brougl:rt  "in  a 
tangible  sliape*'  against  tlie  writings  of 
Sterae  by  the  "  Readier"  and  *•  Lover  of 
Simplicity*'  isol>scemty.a  heavy  charge 
il  u  f  11  founded.    All  we  have  on  this 
head  however,  is,  tliat  one  of  them  tried 
to   read    tho    two   first    chapters   of 
Tristram  Shandy  and  could    not    get 
through  them.    Poor  Gentieman  !  yet 
many  worthy.  peo})le  with  as    much 
r<r«/  delica<*y  as  be  affecta  to  possess, 
have  accomplished  reading    the    two 
£rst    and    ail    the  other    chapters  qf 
this  terrible  book.    Not  that  i  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  an   unexceptionable 
production,  or  that  there  are  not  many 
passages  in  his   books,    or  rather   in 
this  one  and  his  Sentimental  Journey*, 
which  would  have  been  better  omft- 
ted.     His  wit  often  led  liim    to  use 
expressions  tliat  excite  the  imagination 
ol  his  readers  in  a  way  nut  tavourabic 
to  the    government    of  the   passions. 
This,    in  a  professed  mo'alist    would 
not    be  tolerated,    but   in   a    writer 
whose  first  aim  .was  amusefnent,  it  is 
ntore  pardonable,  e-ipecialiy  when  he 
l(^ads  through    liowery    paUn    to  the 
most    excelieiit    cmployiirent     of    a 
humau  bein;:,  the  exerci'^e    of  bene- 
ficence, charily  and  mercy.     • 

1  he  goodness  of  the  end  is  the 
■first,  the  mean««  lo  attain  it  the 
second  considjcration.  Sterne  designed 
to  exhibit  tiiC  friN-olity,  the  iniu^tice, 
the  ignorance,  and  tlie  preju<.ices  of 
mankind  in  such  a  form  as  they 
could  not  fail  to  'condemn;  thinking 
when  this  |)olnt  was  gained  ihey  must 
feel  some  reluctiince  al  continuing 
the  practice.  He  did  not  stop  heie, 
lie  studiously  brought  forwards  the  best 
principles  oif  our  nature,  placed  them 
m  a  new  and  l>eantiful  light,  decorated 
them -with  all  the  charms  of  elor 
qudice  and  the  easy  playfulness  »f 
Hhh  ,  , 
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yff'ii.    In  doing  this  he    might  b  the 
consciousness    of    innocence    use   a 
latitude  of  allusion  not  altogether  Ac- 
ceptable to  coider  or  moro  chastened 
imaginations;  and  this    1    believe  he 
frequently  did  without    apprehending 
the  consequences    that    might    ensue 
from  it  in  hearts  not  so  pure  as  his 
own.    This  was  imprudence,  not  vice ; 
and   this -same  impmuence    was    an 
origmal  defect   in    his    temperament, 
the    effects    of   which,    to    his  cost, 
he   felt    all    hi»  days:      «'  For    had 
Aiitres  raiued  down   from   heaven  as 
thick  as  hail,  his  {i^^A   was   so   dis- 
figured   w»th  the    ugly  blows  which 
hib  adversaries  bad  g  ven   him  in  tbe 
dark,  not  one  of  them  could  iit  it" 
Alas,  poor'Yorick!  th.ne  adversaries 
need  not  now  sculk  into  corners  when 
they  aim  their  blows  at  thee;    they 
are  secure  from  chastisement :  the  ass 
may  nbw  trample  on  the  fallen  Hon. 
The  authority  of  Samuel  Richard- 
son, a  ^ood  man  I  believe,  and  a  writer 
of  considerable  celebrity,  is  introduced 
as   a  coupe  de  maing  as  a   finishing 
blow,  to  overwhelm  this  poor  victim 
6f  prejiidice,  and  his  advocates,  with 
dismay  and  confusion.      Our    author 
says  aoinewhere,  that,  "  let  a  man  be 
bot  true  to  hiniself,  and  one  man  is 
as  good  as  another  aH  the  world  over:" 
this  I  fek  to  be  true  on  first  read.ng 
the  passage,   I  suppose    thirty    yeais 
ago,  ana  1  never    had  reason  to  en- 
tlrtain  a  doubt  of    it   since.     1    say 
then  Sir,   that  I   feel  no  respect  for 
authority,-  but  the  authority  of  supe- 
Hor  virtue.      Where    raoratity,     re- 
ligion, or  government  are  the  subjects, 
as  i  must  stand  or  fdll  by  my  own  o- 
1^        ninion,  1  yield  not  my  judgment  to 
rope  or  Pnnt  e,  or  any  human  authority 
however  gr^  at,  respectable,  or  learned. 
Truth  IS  simple,  and  the    ^av  to  it 
short,   and  the    untutored  mind  that 
loves    it    sincerely   need    never   fear 
embracing  a  counterfeit  in  iis  stead. 
1  lie    meanest  and     most    unlearned 
appreciate  the  va«ue  of  right  conduct, 
and  have  as  quick    a    perception  of 
justice,  as    those  in  a  more  dignified 
rank  and  havinf^    al(  the  advanta^s 
of.  education.    The>    can    feel    with 
ew|ual  ceitainty  what  eflect  any  book 
they  read  produces  upon  tlieir  teiU' 
per  and  di.  position,  if  it  piakesthem 
Uu^  or  cry,  luve    (Mr    hate    virtue 


or  vice    more  than   befoce,  whether 
they  feel  a  greater  desire  to  do  good 
and  a   greater  re.uetance   to    commit 
bod  actions  than  formerl) .    Surely  in 
this  case  there  b  no  need   to  consult 
Samuel  Richardson^  nor  appeal  to  the 
sickly  delicacy  of  the  t'astidiou^  young 
lady  his daughtei^s correspondent   The 
readers  of   Sterne    can   appeal    to  a 
surer  guide,    and  will  therefore    take 
tiie  liberty  of  judging  for  tlwmselves, 
and. for  the    cause   of  morality  and 
decency  as  involved   in  his  antt  tbek 
conduct.    A  critic  oversteps  his  duty 
when    he   condescends   to   scrutinize 
tbe  person  and  private  conduct  of  an 
author,  more  especially  if  ne  draws 
his  information  irom  doubtful  and  ira^ 
pure  sources.    When    he  notices  the 
tendency  of  a  work,    observes    upon 
the  composition,    style,    artd  manner 
of   execution,     he    has   warned    th» 
public:   and   according  to  the  report, 
and  tbe  confidence  they  put  m  the  abi- 
Hty    and   integrity    of    tbe  reporter^ 
will  they  be  inclined  to  encourage  or 
reprobate  the  production,  butoltmiately 
inaividuais  must  judge  ier  themselves^ 
Whether  your  two  correspondents  have 
observed    the    rules   of    justice    and 
christian  candour  in  the  remarks  they 
have  thought  proper  to    make  on  an 
author  long  admired,  and  loi^  since 
incapable  of  speaking  tor   hmiself,    I 
leave*  to   the    private   judgment    ol 
th^  own  hearts,  the  public  will  not 
&il  to  decide  that  part  of  the  cause 
which    comes    within   its  sphere,      i 
must    observe   however,     tliat    were 
autiiority  to  decide,  Sterne's  advocates 
would  be  found  more  numerous  than 
those    who   deny    him,  and  equally 
respfctable  for  talent    and    integrity. 
One  of  these  gentlemen,   i    iorget 
which 'now,  seems  to  have  a    great 
veneration   for    English   ladies,    and 
v^itli   an  un- Irish    gaHantry    withoUis 
homage   from     his    country   women. 
1    cSertaiuly  yield    not  to  hint  in  re- 
spect and  attachment  to  the  sex,  and 
i  can   hail   with    equal    honour  those 
who  buve  stood  forth  the  champions 
of  reason  and  virtue;  yet     i   avow  a 
predilection    for    my  country-women 
who  I    know    are    equil — nay    more 
than   equal    in    every    perfection,    in 
every  estimable  natural  and  acquired 
accomplishment  to  those  of  any  country 
fipoa  earth.    I  have  not  read  any  of 
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ike  two  pcoductums  of  Miss  Owensoo 
be  ineotions,  wliicb  I  intend  doing  as 
soon  as  1  have  leisure,  but  1  have  her 
other  works,  a.  4  have  in  general 
thought  highly  ojf  them,  and  must 
request  permission  to  consider  it  as 
great  an  houour  to  have  tliat  ^ir 
writer  my  country  woman,  as  if  her 
name  was  enrolled  in  the  pompous 
list  above  alluded  to.  tier  latter 
wridogs  must  indeed  have  fallen  ex- 
tremely short  of  her  former,  if  they 
do  not  add  to  her  fame,  with  them 
make  her  an  omument  to  her  sex 
and  country,  and  merit  for  her  the 
honourable  appellation  of  "*  truly  pa- 
triotic Irish- woman." 

I  have  now,  bir,  given  you  some 
trpubk,  which  you'll  be  pleased  to 
pNut  to  the  account  of  your  <<  Lover 
oifSimplicity  of  character,"  for  although 
1  .felt  a  kind  of  horror  at  the  *•  anec- 
dotes** and  the  rejoinder,  yet  but 
for  his  pertinacity  i  should  never  h*ve 
J>^eii  able  to  conquer  my  natural  re- 
luctance  to  appear  in  your  pages.rr- 
1  will  therefere  take  my  leave  of 
you  and  your  readers  without  finy 
apology,  and  intend  henceforth  to 
leave  bterne  to  his  own  merits  and 
the  candid  construction  ofhisre9ders; 
perfectly  agreeing  with  what  was 
happily  expressed,- 1  tliink  by  himself, 
that,  his  books  may  hfi  contemplated 
with  the  same  innocence  and  purity 
of  thought  as  a  beautiful  in£ant 
ftpr^wling  naked  on  the  floor.        T. 

heifu  i,  May  ISik,  1^09. 

To  the  f^ditorcrf^Beifjod  MflgaziM. 

SKETCH  OF  A  RAMBJ^E  TO  AKTRIM, 
TAKEN  JULrf  10th,  1    08. 

ILEFr  Carrickfergus  just  as  the 
sun  began  to  make  bis  appearance 
in  the  Eastern  horizon,  and  took  the 
road  lea<)ing  to  Antnn>,  by  the  way  of 
Bally  clare.  The  morning  was  one  of 
the  finest  I  had  ever  seen ;  not  a  leaf 
slM¥>k  with  the  wind;  even  the  morn- 
ing zephyr  s.umbpred,  and  nought  dis- 
turbed the  silence,  save  the  hay  of  the 
^atcb-dogs,  m  the  print-heids  by  which 
I  passed.  During  the  night  there  had 
been  a  copious  tall  of  dew»  wnicb  be- 
ina  iiow  struck  by  the  oblique  rays  of 
the  rising  son,  glittered  on  each  leaf 
Hke  iniuimerable  pearls;  my  soul  felt 
the  harmony  of  tue  scene;  for,  to  use 
ffjk^  W4>sds  ot  the  poet: 


«*  all  things  smiled 

**  With  frajrrance,  aud  with  joy  wy  h«?urt 
o*erfiow»d." 
I  w^ted,  howey^.  the  mattin  song 
of  the  birds  to  enlivjcn  tj^  charming 
scene,  for  iiQMg***  ^^  hea^d  of  their 
late  carrols,  but  here  and  there  a 
chirping  of  the  mother  aii4  her  young 
among  the  hedges* 
**The  groves,  the  fields,  the  meadows, 

**  DOW  no  more 
"  With  melody  resound  ;  'tis  silence  all, 
'*  As  if  ti»e  lovely  soncptcrs,  overwhelmed 
«•  By  bounteo'us  fixture's  plenty,  lay  in- 

«*  tranced 
*'  In  drowsy  lethargy." 

I  soon  ascended  the  hiUcaJled  Bryan- 
tapg,  and  looking  b;aick,  liad  a  flne  view 
of  the  town  and  casUe,  the  Copeland 
isies,  the  opposite  shore  of  Down,  the 
entrance  of  the  bay,  and  several  vessels 
becalmed  m  the  oiling.    I  stood  a  few 
minutes  contemplating  the  prospect  be- 
fore me,  when  die  notps  of  a  thrush  in  * 
the  adjacent  glen  rgused  my  attention^ 
a^d  seemed  to  hall  the  rays  of  the 
rising  sun  with  the  utmpst  raptures. 
I  listened  ^  little  to  its  charming  me- 
Iwl y,  then  quickly  pursued  my  jour- 
ney,  and  leaving  the  main  road,   as- 
cended the  hill  called  Slieve  true,  on 
the  top  of  wliicb  b  a  large  cairn  of 
stones,  supposd  to  be  an  ancient  fu- 
neral pile  of  the  dead.    1  ascended  the 
cairn  to  enjoy  the  charming  prospect 
which  it  affords;  it  is  truly  grand,  especi-  ^ 
ally  the  viewof  theyalleyexunding  from 
lXagh()€sagh  to  Larne,  a  space  of  about 
sixteen  mttes  in  length,  and,  at  a  mean, 
about  sevenip  breadth;  the  country  ha4 
a  \  ery  pleasant  appearance,  being  gene- 
rally in  a  high  state  of  cultivation,  in- 
tersper>ed  with  numerous  villages,  villas 
and  bleach  greens ;  the  sight  recalled 
to  my  memory  these  lines  of  the  poet,j 
**  O  vale  of  bliss !  O  softly-swelling  hills, 
•*  pn  which  the  power  of  cultivation  lies, 
**  And  joys  to  see  the  wonders  of  bis  toU." 
A  part  of  tha  to\iirn  of  Belfast  is  seen 
from    hence;    also  the    mountains  of 
Moume,   and  some  high  hills  in  the 
counties  of  Tyrone   and  Derry;  the 
morning  bema  pretty  clear,  1  saw  like- 
wise some  of  the  inounlains  of  Scot* 
land,   and  the  Isle  of  Man.     About 
twelve  \ears   ago,  James  Craig,  esq. 
Si.  p.  pfoi)rietor  of  the  soil,  built  ai^ 
elegant  school -house  here,  but  from  it$ 
stormy  situation  ui  winter,    «}d  tl^t 
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danger  the  children  were  exposed  to 
iu  summer  from  cattle,  it  was  deserted, 
and  is  in  a  very  ruinous  state  at  pre- 
sent ;  an  anticjuariau  of  the  next  ceo- 
tar}  will  piobatily  suppose  it  to  have 
been  an  ancient  fortress.  I  no^  de- 
scended from  the  cairn,  and  leaving  the 
lilli,  shaped  my  course  for  the  house 
of  an  acquaintance  who  lived  adjacent: 
on  lifting  the  latch  I  entered,  but  he  was 
uoi  up ;  he  quickl v  arose,  ai»d  eagerly 
inquired  the  cause  of  my  eariy  visit, 
and  having  told  him,  he  proposed  to 
accompany  me.  I  now  began  to  rally 
him  for  hot  having  liis  door  fastened 
inside;  but  he  said,  that  he  was  in  np 
danger  from  robbei^,  and  repeated 
tliese  lines  : 
-*«  He  that  has  jusit  cuoogh  can  soundjy 

•*  sle«ip, 
**  Tlie  overcome  only  fashes  fowk  to  keep,»» 

He  now  kindled  some  heatl),  for  the 

furpitseof  getting  ready  breakfast,  and 
^t  down  in  a  corner  to  look  at  a  num- 
ber of  books,  which  were  promis- 
cuously mixed  inith  tiie  implements 
of  his  trade ;  they  consisted  ot  several 
odd  volumes  of  plays,  novels,  and  po- 
litical tracts,  as  Billy  Blurt',  &q.  I  in- 
quirt*d  it  this  was  his  whole  library,  of 
which  1  had  heard  h'uii  say  so  much  ; 
he  ar.swe;red  in  liie  negative,  and 
opening  a  book  case,  bade  me  look 
there:  it  was  re«lly  ci-ammed  wiih 
books  chiefly  select,  as  Hume's  His- 
tory ot  I  ngland,  Gibbon's  DecUne  of 
the  Roman  Empire,  Gordon's  History 
of  Ireland,  Hercn's  ScQii;*nd;  several 
modem  tourb,  and  a  large  collection 
of  magazines,  'lae  novels  and  poeti- 
cal works  I  tound  equally  eleg^^nt,  and 
"very  numerous.  By  tlic  time  I  had 
turned  over  these  books,  breakfast  was 
ready,  and  we  both  made  a  hearty 
roeal,  and  departed.  'I  he  soil  here  is 
puur,  a.d  as  tiiere  is  nothing  strikiiiff 
ia  its  scenery,  I  hope  the  reader  will 
not  be  displeased  with  a  sketch  of  the 
person  ana  character  of  n)y  fellow- 
traveller,  who,  I  conclude,  he  thinks 
i, somewhat  eccentrick.  In  person  he  is 
of  the  middle  size;  the  outlines  of  his 
jeatureri,  according  to  Lavater,  rathet* 
unmeaning,  and  di>playing  little  trace 
ot  that  krfowledgc  he  is  really  possessed 
of;  his  lemptT  is  of  the  most  even 
clas?,  not  easily  raised  nor  depres  ed  J 
in  religion  and  politics  bis  opiiiious  aj^ 
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very  liberal;  but  it  is  said,  ke  bet 
**  studied  himself  into  iniideiity ;"  yci 
from  his  innuffensive  demeanor,  be  b 
ranked  amoos  the  best  of  unbdkvers ; 
his  powers  ofdescriptioo  arc  very  faioi* 
yet  tJitre  are  few  persons  bettei  ac- 
quainted wit|)  the  natural  curtosttie^  of 
this  and  tne  neighbouring  klaxuis.  But 
to  return  to  m}  narrative:  alter  tra- 
velling about  tN*o  or  tiiree  miles  across 
a  country  not  very  remarkable  for  the 
neatikess  ot  its  cultivation,  we  came  i& 
sight  of  B^llydiare ;  at  tbe  sigbl  of  ihts 
small  town, 

**  Kcincint>rance  wnk'd,  wrth  «II  lier  htnj 
*•  train.** 

It  was  my  native  place,  and  upwards 
of  eleven  years  had  elapsed  since  slan- 
der had  driven  me  hence.  1  could  not 
pass  the  1  ttle  bridge,  as  }0u  enter  the 
town  from  Beltust,  without  halting.  I 
leaned  against  the  range- wall-^t he  >ight 
gave  my  mind  a  melancholy  cast — to 
me  each  object  was  interesting — every 
look  remirided  me  of  some  juvenile 
amusement — at  my  feet  was  the  pluce 
where  1  had  whipped  tbe  top — beiiCaih 
was  the  little  pool  m  here  1  used  to  snare 
the  trout  and  eel— cicse  by  was  tbe 
hawthorn  hedge,  where  otten  i  had 
made  my  childbh  plays — and  a  few 
perches  distant  vas  my  native  cot; 
the  scene  aflipcled  me,  and  vas  pro- 
ductive of  the  following  lines: 

Hail !  litiSe  stream,  still  to  me  dear. 
Here  memory  pre^nts  to  view 

Those  happy  scenes,  which  on  thy  banks 
In  youthtui  inm)cence  I  kuew. 

On  yonder  green,  u  ben  school  let  looae. 

The  viftage  youth  to  sport  and  play. 
The  noisy  gioops  oft,  oft,  I  jouiM 
'  In  mral  sports,  till  close  of  day. 

Beneath  yon  hedge  I  oft  have  sat. 

With  others,  making  noisy  f^Ue; 
The  trees,  the  stones,  that's  hereaboott 

As  old  acquainUnce  here  1  aee. 
I  see  tbe  cot  where  6r8t  1  drew 

Tbe  vital  air  in  of  this  clay  ; 
And  may     *     ♦    *    * 

Whose  slander  forced ne  beooe  to  skrsf 
Here  years  rolled  by  most  aoperceiir*d. 

Free  from  all  care,  io  thoiifiitlcss  ca^e; 
My  pastimes  now,  though  more  refia'd. 

Have  not  tbe  charm,  ala^  \  to4>lMtte. 
Conxxling  care  now  ^Is  my  brea«t  i 

Y  et  when  sweet  hope  does  lend  a  glet^^ 
And  earthly  joys  preaeots  to  view. 

The  Keoe  a«  evai*  by  thy  ttnmn^ 

I .         .  (    I 
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Mr  copira^,  who  sat  patiently  while 
I  tool  down  the  above  Hues,  now  uigeci 
me  to  renew  our  journey,  i  arose,  not 
without  enaotioo»  aad  we  resolved  to 
l^ke  the  upper  road  by  Doa^^h ;  but 
insi  it  will  be  necessary  to  give  the 
reader  an  account  of  Baifyclare,  before 
we  proceed  further. 

Ballyclare  is  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  six-mile  water,  which  runs  through 
it,  and  b  joined  by  a  bridge  witii  four 
arches,  it  consists  of  102  dwellings 
houses,  containing  about  500  inhabi- 
tants ;  the  inhabitants  and  houses  are 
nearly  double  what  they  were  about 
thirty  years  ago.  Near  the  centre  of 
the  town  is  a  nieetinff- house  belonging 
to  Dissenters^  but  there  is  no  estab- 
lished church  here ;  yet  as  the  people 
are  nearly  to  a  man  Dissenters,  -besides 
mostly  fifee  from  tythe,  the  want  is  not 
much  regretted.  Here  is  held  a  large 
montlily  market  for  linen-yarn,  &c. 
Fairs  are  aLo  held  near  each  quarterly 
term.  It  is  also  a  post  town.  Sonje 
cotton  is  wrought  here,  but  the  mass  of 
the  people  in  the  town  and  neighbour- 
hood are  employe d  at  ihe  linen  business. 
Near  the  town  is  a  cotton  bleachfield> 
which  employs  a  considerable  number 
of  hands.  There  is  also  a  paper-mill. 
Adjoining  the  town  are  tw(v»  Danish 
raths.  'iTie  soil  here  h  mostly  a  light 
mould,  and  pretty  good,  but  in  gene- 
ral cultivated  in  a  slovenly  manner. 
As  I  passed  through,  1  looked  for  the 
little  school-house  where  i  hrst  learn- 
ed to  read — it  was  now  a  ruin,  and 
^emed  to 

'  Ask  from  my  heart  the  homage  of  a  sigh.' 
And,  courteous  reader,  a  sigh  was  not 
refused,  llie  morning  continuing  calm 
and  warm,  we  walked  slowly,  musing 
as  we  jogged  along,  on  the  univer>al 
beauty  of  the  face  of  nature  at  this  de- 
lightful season  of  the  year;  indeecj  ^he 
is  now  decked  in  her  gayest  attire ;  the 
trees  are  all  in  full  foliage;  very  little 
meadow  is  cut  down;  the  flax  is  m 
bloom  ;  evrn  the  late  potatoes,  to  use 
the  farmer's  phrase,  h^ve  covered  the 
clod,  vhile  those  set  early  bespangle 
the  fields  with  innumerable  variegated 
blossoms ;  the  corn  has  also  begun  'to 
shoot  forth  its  ragged  head  from  con- 
finement,  as  if  to  witness  the  general 
teauty  of  the  scene — 
*<  Aiid  all  the  earth  with  !ihoit-livcJ  beauty 


Time  and  road  both  passing  agreeably 
we  soon  reached  Fisherwick,  an  elega5it 
hunting  lodge  belonging  to  the  Marqui** 
of  Done  gall,  near  Doagh ;  the  sight 
surprized  me,  as  1  liad  not  been  in  tijis 
part  for  sevt  ml  years ;  the  country  had 
^s^ume(^i  a  new  Jace  ;  the  cabins  ol  the 
peasantry  had  been  thrown  <lown  to 
make  Xiyom  for  stables,  dog-kennels, 
&c.  and  inste.id  of  the  fields  nistlmg 
with  corn,  or  blooming  with  the  potatoe 
ridgesof  ihe  neighbouring  village rs,  as 
when  I  saw  them  last,  they  p  esented 
iufts  of  young  trees,  shrubberies,  waiks^ 
and  fisli-poiHls,  on  the  juftace  of  which 
was  a  pleasure  boat,  and  some  beau- 
tifiil  swans,  'i  he  man  of  pleasure  may  ' 
probably  relish  this"  barren  splendour;^ 
as  for  me,  1  •beheld  it  widi  regret,  es- 
pecially when  tirose  lines  of  Goldsmith 
struck  my  memory : 

"  The  man  of  wealth  and  pride 
*'  Take^  up  a  space  that  inarty  poor  supn 

'*  pUtd; 
<'  Space  for  his  lake,  his  park's  eittende4 

*•  bounds ; 
*<  Spacf    fbr   his    horses,  equipage^   an^ 

♦*  hoQiids.»» 

The  same  author  aUo  very  justly  re- 
marks : 

«*  Thus  fares  the  land  Vy  luxury  betray 'd«, 
'<  Id  nature's    siUipTe^t    chatrniai    at  fimt 

"  arrayVl, 
'*  But  merging  to  decline,  its  splendoura 

♦*  risf , 
*'  Its  vistoM  strike,  its  p^lares  mirprize  ; 
«  Wbiie    scourgM   by   Uuiiue,  from  the 

**  smiling  Ia4id 
<*  The  mottrnful  iKiajfoot  le^ads  hit  bumbte 

•*  band  J 
'f  And  while  he.  sinks,  w|t)iout  one  arm  ta 

*'  save, 
<*  The  couoiry  blooms,  a  garden  and  a 

**  grave." 

Indeed,  at  present,  the  rage  for  vil- 
1^  in  tiiis  coui.tiy,  is  not  confined  to 
the  nobleman  or  landed  gentleman,  it 
has  cou)e  to  the  merchant,  and  in  some 
instances  even  totlie  meclianic.  Leav- 
ing this  place,  we  entered  Doagh  ;  thi& 
is  a  small  village,  consisting  of  about 
thirty  <i welling- houses,  siUiated  on  the 
Hoad  leading  irom  Beltast  to  Ballymena. 
and  about  ten  miles  from  each  phtce.' 
It  contains  nothing  remarkable  excepj^ 
its  book  clubs,  Mhich  are  the  most 
ancient  and  extensive  in  this  part  of. 
the  cc^untry,  the  people  generally  hav- 
ing a  taste  for  literature.  '1  heir  club* 
room      is    furnibhed    witlu^^ghi^f 
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maps,  &c.  Much  prhise  igdueto  Mr. 
W  .Gait,  for  his  exertions  in  promoting 
these  and  similar  societit-s,  instead  of 
the  Koyal  sport  of  cock-fighting,  &e. 
so  very  desu  iiclive  of  the  morals  of  the 
lower  orders  ol  the  people.  Here  is  a 
neat  inn,  which  we  entered  to  take 
some  refiesbment ;  it  is  exceedingly 
regular  and  clean;  in  short,  I  think  its 
whole  appearance  would  have  given  sa- 
tisfaction even toMr.i wiss himaelf.  W c 
halted  only  a  short  time  here,  and  leav- 
ing the  main  road,  crossed  the  country 
to  Hole- stone,  the  seat  of  Mr.  Owens; 
this  place  takes  its  name  from  a  very 
singular  stone,  set  upright  a  few  fields 
from  his  house.  This  sione  stands  on 
a  rising  crag,  and  is  five  feet  high  above 
the  groundt  and  seemingly  about  two 
£eet  below  it;  it^is three  teet  in  breadth, 
and  nine  incht'S  thick ;  three  feet  from 
the  ground  is  a  round  hole  through  it, 
wide  enough  to  admit  a  man's  hand, 
tradition  says,  this  stone  was  a  land 
jnark  of  the  ancient  Irish  chieftains. 
We  now  pushed  forward  for  Donogore 
^ill,  being  curious  to  see  the  post  of 
the  insurgents  ot  this  quarter,  on  the 
7th  of  June,  I7d8,  where  we  soon  ar- 
rived, much  fatigued,  the  day  being 
now  veiy  warm:  we. sat  down  on  a 
crag  near  its  centre;  and  as  this  hill  has 
obtained  a  place  in  modem  history,  I 
hope  a  short  description  of  it  will  not 
be  uupleasingto  the  reader.  Ihis  hill 
rises  on  each  side  by  a  gradual  a>cent^ 
the  summit  is  fiat,  and  completely  com> 
mands the  adjacent  country;  the  sur- 
face is  covered  with  a  light  stratum  of 
earth,  avergrown  with  moss;  the  hill 
seems  formed  of  a  huge  rock,  as  crags 
appear  in  several  places.  'J  he  adjoin-^ 
ing  country  is  mostly  very  fertile,  in- 
tersected with  numerous  hedges,  Sfc. 
whu  h  would  considerably  impvde  the 
approach  of  troops.  I'o  be  as  short  as 
possible,  1  believe  there  is  not  a  better 
position  for  an  encampment  of  ten  or 
twelve  thousand  men  any  where  in 
Ireland.  'I'he  assemblage  of  people 
here  en  tlie  7th  of  June,  1798,  was  of 
short  duration ;  for  on  some  fugitives 
arriving  from  Antrim,  after  the  action 
there,  tlie  people  instantly  disper-ed. 
from  this  hill  there  is  a  delightful  view 
of  the  adjoining  country,  as  also  of 
X^ugh  neasrh,  which  has  more  the  ap- 
.  peaiBiipe  of  a  sea  than  a  lough  ;  Rams. 


island*,  with  its  round  tower ;  Shaoe^s 
castle,  Randalstdwn,  Antrim,  also  the 
round  tower  near  it ;  Templepatrick, 
likewise  Castle  Upton  near  it ;  also  the 
neighbouring  hill  of  Kaimcary,  on  the 
top  of  which  1  was  informed  there  was 
a  lar^e  cairn  of  stones,  similar  to  th^ 
on  Slieve-tnie.  VV>  now  arose  and  de- 
parted, and  descending  from  the  hill, 
passed  by  a  large  rock  called  the  Priest's 
Crag,  directing  our  course  foi*  the  round 
tower  near  Antrim.  1  be  land  we  pa»ed 
over  was  generally  light  oioiild,  aod 
seemed  to  need  manure  Terv  oiuch ; 
however,  as  we  approached  Antn'm  it 
became  much  better,  and  we  fassei 
some  fields  of  excellent  wheat,  m  that 
state  so  finely  described  by  Bloomfiekl: 

*'  Shdt  up  from  broad  rank  blades  that 

•*  droop  belo^r, 
"  The  nodditis;  ivheauear  forms  a  grace- 

**  ful  bow ; 
*'  With    milky    keroels,    starting    fall, 

"  weighed  down, 
"  Ere  yet  the  sun  had  ting'il  its   head 

•*  with  brown.** 

We  now  arrived  at  the  lofty  round 
tower,  it  stands  about  half  a  mile  from 
Antrim;  in  lowground,inayard  ne^the 
road  leading  from  Antrim  to  Ikdiymena. 
We  inquired  a|  a  house  close  by,  if 
we  could  be  permitted  to  enter  the 
yard,  to  take  a  more  minute  view ;  a 
genteel  elderly  woman  answered  io  tLhe 
affirmative,  and  with  the  utmor.  afifa- 
biliiy,  conducted  us  thi^er.  Ihistoyrei' 
is  periectly  round,  both  internally  and 
externally,  and  is  but  little  impairl^  by 
time  ;  it'  is  very  high,  and  tapersabout 
eighteen  feet  from  the  top  jn  form  of  a 
sugar  loaf;  it  isfitty-two  fei-  in  girth  near 
the  base,  and  seemingly  about  ttiirty- 
six  near  the  top,  beio^e  it  begins  to 
taper.  At  the  ground  are  two  circles 
ot  stones,  projecting  about  eight  inches 
each  ;  nine  feet  above  these  stones  is 
^  small  door  facing  the  north,  there  are 
no  steps  up  to  the  door,  nor  any  ap- 
pearance of  its  ever  leaving  had  such, 
fhere  are  three  tier  of  loop  holes,  for 
tlie  admission  of  air  and  ligiit ;  those 
pear  the  top  are  ^opnd,  and  correspond 

'•"     1  -    •    '.   I    r.-  '  .,     r         •,s=ss=sss      "  ■     t    s 

*  This  is  a  ^smnll  island  in  Lou^b-ntraf  b, 
situated  about  two  miles  frfxn  th«  conaty 
Antrim  shore;  ai»d  contain!*  about  »eTca 
acref  of  pasture.  On  it  is  one  of  th^ 
roand  tbwers,so  comoioii  in  Irelaa^ 
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with  the  foar  cardinal  points ;  withia 
are  places  in  the  wall  for  resting  beams, 
evidently  for  the  purpose  of  makbg 
the  lower  into  storie  .  llie  masonry 
is  good,  and  the  wall  upwards  of  tliree 
feet  thick  ;  the  loop-holes  and  door 
are  arched  with  hewn  stone.  Much 
attention  is  paid  by  the  g^entleman  in 
^hose  yard  it  <tands  to  this  monument 
of  antiquity,  as  he  has  had  its  base 
plastered,  ic.  within  these  few  years. 
J  radition  says  the  town  of  Antrim  for- 
inerW  stood'  here,  and  that  this  tower 
was  built  by  a  woman,  but  for  what 
use  is  not  mentioned  even  by  tradition*, 
Haviuff  satisfied  ourselves  as  ^  as  pos- 
ubie,  and  returned  sincere  thanks  to 
our  kind  conductress,  we  proceeded  to 
Antrim,  passing  some  fields  of  blooming 
potatoes  set  in  drills,  which  for  neatness 
of  cultivation  I  never  remember  to 
have  seen  equalled.  Antrim  (antiently 
Andruim)  is  a  market  and  Post  town, 
situated  near  Lough- neagh,  on  the 
banks  of  the  six-mile  water,  which  dis- 
embogues itself  into  the  lough  a  little 
below  the  town ;  it  is  84  miles  north 
of  Dublin,  and  12  N.W.  of  Belfast;  it 
consists  chiefly  of  one  long  street,  the 
houses  whereof  are  built  of  stone, 
brick,  and  clay,  and  are  generally  in  a 
ruinous  state;  the  number  of  dwelling- 
houses,  or  huts  (for  really  the  lanes^ 
&c.  are  mostly  miserable  mud  hovels) 
is  432 ;  supposed  number  of  inhabitants 
*2,50Q.  '1  he  parish  church  stands  near 
the  centre  of  tne  town,  it  has  no  spire  ^ 

*  Concerning  the  erection  and  use  of 
tbese  towers,  history  and  tradition  are 
iK>th  Milent,  consequently  thi;  learned 
have  only  been  able  to  furnish  us  with 
bypothesison  that  subject.  Cambrensis 
jcpeaks  of  them  ia  the  twelfth  century,  as 
bt;la;  of  great  antiquity,  but  gives  no  in- 
ti  mat  ion  of  their  original  use.  Lcdwich 
tliinks  they  were  built  for  belfries  to  the 
ancient  churches.  Thiii,  I  thiuk,  h  not 
improbable,  as  it  is  known,  that  the 
primitive  churches  in.  this  kingdom  were 
cofistrueted  ivith  wattles,  or  willows, 
ivrougbt  in  the  manner  of  wicker- 
«vork.  General  Vallaorey  supposes 
t.l>ey  were  built  by  the  Phoenicians  or 
Ca.rthageniaus,  in  their  visits  to  Ireland, 
/or  fire  altars,  depositories  of  the  sacred 
tire.  The  latest  remarks  upon  them  are 
by  Dr.  Milner,  who  thinks  tht-y  were 
|>tiilt  as  habitation  for  certain  religious 
r««lujtes,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christie 
waity. 


a  small  belfry  has  been  lately  erected^ 
furnished  with  a  clock  and  bell ;  there 
are  also  tviro  meeting-houses  belongiug 
to  Dissenters.    The  Market- house  stands 
in  the  street,  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town ;  it  is  a  neat  building,  supported 
by  pillars ;  above  is  a  large  room  where 
the  sessions  are  held.    A  market  is  held 
here  each  Thursday,  but  it  is  not  very 
large.    Near  the  market  plate  is  Ma- 
zareene  castle,  an  old  building;  like 
every  thing  here,   it  is  in  a  tottering 
state,  and  rapidly  going  to  ruin.    Here 
are  large  flour  milts,   likewise  some 
breweries.    Near  the  town  is  a  small 
spring  of  Chalybeate  water,  much  used 
for  various  diseases.    The  soil  near  the 
town  is  very  good,  and  during  summer 
the  inhabitants  make  some  excellent 
cheese  for  sale.    A  considerable  num- 
ber of  hands  are  employed  here  in 
weaving  cotton ;  the  work  all  belongs 
to  merchants    from    Carrickfergus  er 
Belfast,  who  have  offices  here.    Pre- 
vious to  the  Union  this  was  a  potwal- 
loping  borough,  under  the  influence  of 
the  Skeffington    lamily,  who,  at  the 
the  Union,  arc  said  to  have  received 
16,000/.  as  a  compensation  for  their 
loss  of  the  same.    Few  inland  towns 
in  Ireland  are  better  situated  for  trade 
than  this,  on  account  of  its  proximity 
to  Lough-neagh;    yet  with  this  great 
advantage  there  is  very  little  commerce 
here.    June  7ih,  1798,  a  smart  action 
took  place  here  between  a  party  of  the 
king's  troo|>St  and  a  large  buJy  of  in- 
surgents ;  the  latter  were  at  lirst  suc- 
cessful!, and  obtained  possession  of  the 
town,   but  reinforcements  arriving  to 
the  army  from  Belfast,  &c.  the  iiibur- 
gents  fled  in  great  confusion,  leaving 
betiind  them  tnrce  pieces  of  cannon; 
two  of  them  had  been  previously  taken 
firom  the  army.    The  loss  of  the  army 
on  this  occasion  was  twenty-one  killecf, 
and  between  thirty  and  forty  wounded. 
The  less  of  the  insurgents  could  nevi^r 
be  correctly  known,  but  is  supposed 
to  have  amounted  to  nearly  three  hun- 
dred.   Our  perambulation  having  now 
sufBciently  whetted  our  appetites,  we 
entered  a  public  house  to  take  some 
refreshment;    the  landlady  liappened 
to    be  an  old  acquaintance,  and  re- 
ceived  us  with  the  utmost  courtesy; 
and  after   fetching  m  some  whiskey, 
brought  us  a  more  essential  refresh" 
ment. 

(To  be  coniinucd.) 
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Far  the  Be^ast  MonUdy  Aft^anine. 

W£  wiUn^l)  lend  our  aid  to  the 
more  generally  ciilf using  of  tiie 
following  caution>i  recommeiKJed  by 
tiie  pby;>icians  and  suri^eons  of  tlie 
Baih  11  iSp'ul,  to  plumbers,  painlera^ 
glazi<*rs,  ami  o  ht  r  artificers,  who  are 
expoNed  to  tiie  action  of  the  poison 
of  lead. 

ff'e  earnestly  recotnmcnd  these  cau- 
tions to  tunrkmen  engaged  in  such 
trades.  A  little  caution  may  prevent 
disease  and  much  ciusequenf  sufering, 

lo  maiutdiu  the  strictest  temper- 
ance particularly  respecting  distilled 
spirits,  whit  h  Jiad  belter  be  altogether 
torboru^— to  pty  ih^*  siri:te>t  atten- 
tion to  cleanliness,  and  never,  when 
it  can  be  avoided,  to  d  mb  iheir  hands 
with  paint,  and  partjcuiarly  never  to 
eat  their  meat,  or  go  to  re  t,  with- 
out washing  their  hands  and  face. 
>>ot  to  eat  or  drink  in  the  room  or 
place  wherein  thoy  work,  and  mu<  h 
less  to  suffer  any  food  or  drink  to  remain 
exposed  to  the  tumts  or  dust  of  tiic 
metal  in  tlie  workshops  or  warehouses. 
As  the  clothes  ofpersous  in  this  line 
(painters  particularly)  are  generally 
observed  to  be  much  soiled  with  tne 
colours  they  use,  it  is  recommended 
to  tiiem  to  |)erform  their  work  in 
frocks  of  ticken  which  may  be  fre- 
quently wash«'d,  and  conveniently  laid 
aside  when  (lie  workmen  go  to  their 
meals;  and  again  put  on  when  iUey 
resume  tlieir  work.  Every  business 
which  can,  in  these  branches,  should 
be  performed  with  gloves  on  the 
bands,  and  woollen  or  worsted  gloves 
are  recommended  ;  as  they  may  be 
often  washed,  as  they  should  always 
be  after  being  soiled  wiih  paint,  or 
even  by  rubbing  against  tlie  metal.-^ 
Caution  is  necessary  in  mixing,  or  - 
even  m  unpacking  the  dry  colours, 
th^t  the  tine  powder  does  not  get  m* 
to  the  nostrik,  or  be  drawn  in  by 
the  breath.  A  crape  covermg  over 
the  face  might  be  of  service;  but 
care  should  be  taken  to  turn  always 
the  same  bide  towards  the  lace,  and 
lo  tlean  or  wash  it  ti-equenily.  All 
arniicers  should  avoid  toucning  lead 
when  hot,  and  this  caution  is  espe- . 
ciaily  necessary  for  printers  and  com- 
posuors  wno  have  often  lost  the  use 
oi  their  limbs  by  haudiiog  the  types 


when  drying  by  the  frre  aller  Imsg 
washed.  Glazier's  putty  should  neve 
be  made  or  moulded  by  the  hand. 
An  iron  jestle  and  mortar  would 
work  the  insredients  toufethcr,  at  lea*! 
equally  well,  and  without  haard.-- 
If  any  person  in  any  of  the  above 
employments,  should  feel  pain  in  thf 
bowels,  with  costiveness,  they  sbouki 
immediately  take  twenty  drops  d 
laudanum,  and  when  the  pain  b  a- 
bated,  two  table  spoonfb^  of  castor 
oil,  or  an  ounce  of  the  bitter  purgii^ 
salt,  dissolved  in  warm  cammoinile  tea. 
If  this  does  not  succeed,  a  pint  or 
two  pints  of  warm  soap-suds  ifaouki 
be  thrown  up  as  a  clyster. — As  a 
preventative,  two  or  three  tea  spooo- 
fuls  of  salad  oil,  taken  in  a  small 
cup  of  gruel,  are  likely  to  be  of 
service,  if*  taken  daily,  and  steadily 
j)ursu  ed. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Bcijksi  J^agadne. 

THE  liappiness  to  be  derived  froa 
a  country  life,  and  rural  occupa- 
tions, has  deservedly  empk>yed  the 
pen,  both  of  the  poet  and  the  philoso- 
pher, and  has  been  acknowlcd§ed  in 
all  ages.  .  It  must,  however,  be  con- 
fessed, that  to  some  the  town  has  tike- 
wise  its  attractions.  To  these  pcopk, 
wiio  find  in  the  bustle  and  coofusion  ci 
.business  or  amusement*  a  tbousuntl 
sources  of  pleasure,  the  solitude  of  the 
country  would  appear  intolerable.  ^  d 
when  we  draw  a  fair  coropartson  be> 
tween  the  two  ways  of  liie,  we  canoal 
but  be  astonished,  that  so  many  shouM 
prefer  tiie  tumults  of  the  city,  totk 
calm  and  genuine  pleasures  of  a  cowti} 
life. 

When  wc  are  stunned  by  the  dW 
cordant  tones  of  criers,  the  jingli 
of  carts,  and  the  <leafening  no' 
drums  and  trumpets,  the  heait  ^ 
for  tlie  calm  ciuiet  of  retirenaeuL  T 
man  of  sensibility  and  reflection, 
gusted  with  sucn  tumultuous  scene 
longs  to  fly  from  them,  and  to  bu 
himself  in  the  deepest  rocesses  of 
dark  and  silent  glen,  to  throw  hinm 
on  the  banks  of  a  winding  rivuli 
and  listen  to  its  gurgling  sounds  as 
munuurs  slowly  along.  •  The  ru^ 
mouiuains  rising  to  hnraense  height 
and  in  a  thousand  different  shapes  i 
every  side,  Ull  the  mind  with  suUil 
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tfhd  pletsing  ideas  ahd  reflections.  In 
luch  sequestered  scenes,  the  purest 
pleasures  are  to  be  found,  pl^uret 
which  kings  and  Courtiers  liever  expe- 
hence,  surrounded  by  crouds  of  syco* 
pbaots,  aild  in  possesion  of  all  that 
power  GUI  bestow.  Here  the  mbd 
junbends  itself,  and  awakened  to  the 
finer  feelings  which  a  view  of  the  ^orks 
of  natuce  excites,  foroets  for  a  moment 
ail  tboie  projects  of  ambition,  and 
those  destrte  that  render  mankmd  un- 
happy. Ifa  retirement  alone  can  we 
experience  those  delicious  sensatiods 
which  form  liie  purest  sources  of  de- 
light to  a  warm  imagination. 

In  the  busy  soene#  of  the  wbrldj 
the  softeir  feelings  of  nature  become 
blunted,  b)r  being  suppressed  when 
interest  or  pleasure  comes  in  comj^e- 
titbo.  The  mmd,  accustoded  to  de- 
ceit and  falsehood,  becdmes  d.strustful, 
and  is  no  lodger  capable  of  receiVmg 
the  warm  impression  df  ^y  noble 
sentiment,  Which  too  much  commerce 
with  the  wofki  destroys*  In  thd  calm 
retirement  of  a  country  life,  we  be- 
hold man  in  a  diffi^rent  light  and  with 
more  pleasing  sensations.  Uudistut'b* 
ied  by  those  jarring  passions  and  that 
UQsalisiied  ambitioni  ^ich  never  foil 
to  bring  misery  and  disappointment  in 
their  train,  be  employs  his  tiine  and 
talents  in  pursuits  gratifying  to  him- 
self,  and  useful  to  his  country.  1  wish, 
however,  to  observe,  that  it  is  only 
the  man  of  trde  wisdom,  arid  who 
knows  how  to  place  a  right  value  on 
the  gifb  and  the  enjoyment  of  nature^ 
that  can  feel  the  degree  of  pure  hap- 
piness to  be  experienced  in  retirement 
from  thfe  bustle  of  lilfe.  The  wretch 
who  sacrihces  every  thin^  great  and 
honourable  to  inkerftit  or  fneston,  dead 
to  the  noblest  filings  of  humanity, 
tan  never  receive  delight  from  the 
subRme  and  mnocent  emotiont  excited 
by  nature's  ^orks^  Happy  is  he  who 
<an  look  with  a  philosophical  contempt 
on  the  vain  and  childish  pursuits  which 
engrois  the  bulk  of  mankind,  and  who 
livu^to  nature  alone,  knows  how  to 
relish  her  simple  gifts; 

^*  Ob !  knew  be  but  his  hai>pine8S,  oT  men 
The  happiest  be,  who  far  fruol  pu^'ii^ 

niRe, 
With  a  choice  few  Retired, 
Drinks  the  pure  pleasures  Of  the  rarai 

life.** 
kftl^TAdt  MA6.  KO.  Xt< 


For  tie  Bt(fast  Afonfhfy  mgatin^- 

MR.  BDtTOR, 

1AM  a  subscriber  to  ^oiir  useful 
arid  entertaining  Magaz'me,  and  re- 
quest a  ipare  fcorncr  for  the  few  follow- 
ing lines.  On  lookinj^  over  No.  6tb,  I 
sa\^  sorfie  (extracts  from  the  Hibernian 
Bible  Society,  also  an  account  of  a> 
letter  from  a  clergyman  in  a  populous 
part  of  the  north  dC  Ireland,  stating 
that  in  his  neighbourhoiod  the  bible 
"could  not  be  pfdcured  for  any  mo- 
ney'* I  ? !  I  wduld  a:»k  this  clergyman 
in  \(rhat  pait  of  the  north  of  Ireland  he 
H\e8:  i*  have  been  through  all  the 
counties  in  the  proviiice  of  Ulster, 
and  was  led  to  think  the  communica- 
tions with  BlellfaJt,  Ne^ry,  Coleraine, 
ind  Derry,  extended  throdgh  the  nor- 
thern districts,  in  all  these  and  most 
Other  inland  towns  ill  UUter,  there  are 
respectable  bodksellers,  who  import 
dndsdl  the  scriptures  at  a  fair  value. 
1  hive  no  ddliot  of  the  purity  and 
laudabte  designs  bf  tfie  society,  but 
I  Would  beg  leave  to  dro{>  ^  nint  or 
two  on  the  subject. 

1  lii^e  in  a  populous  part  of  the  north 
of  Ireland,  also  where  d  number  of 
very- poor  liamilitis  art;  so  soon  as  our 
good  clergyman  proposed  the  pUn  of 
rdising  money  for  purchasing  the 
scriptures  for  the  {)dof,  1  was  anxiou?! 
td  contribute  my  mile  and  encourage 
Others,  bdt  1  con/feSs  iftef  the  books 
Arrived,  dnd  oiir  tWgyriian  appointed 
a  day  for  giving  theni  out,  I  was  much 
disappointed,  fii^cad  of  seeing  the  poor 
suppled,  feifr  but  thfe  wealthy  were 
receiving  any;  the  reason  was,  that 
the  vfe'ry  poof  went  to  receive  them 
gratis;  and  Although  reduced  oue  eighth; 
one  fourth,  or  as  sc^we  say,  one  half, 
t^t  even  this  thev  v^ere  unable  to 
pay.  \i  this  the  du^gn  of  the  society  } 
Would  it  not  an^vver  a  better  end  tliat 
in  each  congregation,  or  district,  d 
few  people  be  apji  )iiiied  to  inquire 
who  are  uitablc  tO  pun  liase,  and  let 
them  have  the  scrijnures  gratis ;  and 
the  second  clasj  be  allowed  to  pur- 
Chase  at  a  rfeducW  (^fice:  and  if  the 
clergyman  Arc  become  retailers,  let 
them  take  a  fair  jirice,  so  that  the  fair 
dealer  may  not  be  injured,  but  hav^ 
fin  equal  chance  for  his  sluu'e,  &c.  as  t 
fissdrc  you  Mr.  Editor,  I  li»ve  kao#» 
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h^n^kers  rqcelve  0(^i«s  ot  the  nfw- 
testament,  from  agents  of  the  society, 
which  i  think  was  not  the  origmal  de- 
sign. Yours,  ace.  M. 

For  the  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

ACCOUNT  OP  JOHN  DE  COURCEY, 
BARON  of  KlHSALC. 

THE  fitllowing  romantic  account  of 
thk  ancient  baron,  in  which  is  as- 
signed the  cause  of  the  singular  pri- 
vilege stil!  retained  m  that  family, 
of  appearing  covered  in  the  ro}ial  pre* 
sence,  may  not  be  unacceptable. 

John  De  Cource> ,  the  desceiidant  of 
ix  noble  fianily  w.io  had  come  into  Eng- 
land with  William  the  tirsr,  sigitalibed 
himself  in  Ireland,  when  very  >ouug, 
durinc  the  retMu  of  IJeury  li,  wnere  it 
is  said  lie  fought  five  great  battle»,  and 
Conquered  the  wliole  provuKe  ot  Ul- 
9ter,  and  part  of  Conn^giit. 

In  the  year  1183  he  was  created 
earl  of  ulster,  and  lord  Connaught, 
and  Henfy  the. second  granted  him  by 
patent,  'to  continue  to  his  heirs,  the 
property  of  all  the  lands  in  Ireland  that 
he  could  coiifi|uer  with  his  sword,  to- 
gether with  the  donation  of  bi^hopriclu 
and  abbies,  reserving  only  homage  and 
fealty. 

For  some  time  after  this  he  was  go- 
vernor of  Ireland,  either  in  conjunc- 
tion v^iih  William  FitzAldelme,  or  by 
liimself.  Buti»  the  year  1200,  Hugh 
Lacy  the  younger,  earl  of  Meath,  was 
joined  with  him  in  the  government 

Some  time  after,  his  colleague,  by 
his  artitices,  contrived  to  injure  him 
in  the  king's  opinion,  and  at  length 
to  supplant  him  altogether.  The  crime 
of  Which  he  was  accused  was,  speaking 
disrepectful  words,  highly  refleLting  on 
the  king,  concerning  the  mnnter  ot  hi^ 
nephew,  Arthur,  duke  of  Bf  iitany.  1  his 
accusation  irritated  king  John  so  much, 
that  he  made  Lacy  sole  governor,  and 
ordered  him  to  seize  the  earl  of  CUter 
and  bend  him  prisoner  to  t  Jigland. 

Lacy  gladly  obeyed  the  command, 
and  attempted  several  times  to  take 
libn  by  force,  but  tinding  that  would 
not  do,  he  at  length  hired  some  of  the 
Earl's  servants  to  betray  him.  I'heir 
treachery  look  eifect  on  Good  Fritlay : 
for,  on  Uiut  day,  as  the  earl,  according 
\o  the  devctl^u  of  those  times,  was 


«alkiiig  luumned^  afid  btsefootedi 
round  the  cfaurch-^ard  oC  Down- 
jiatrick)  for  penau^,  Lacy  and  \m 
uarty  feH  on  him  unawares.  He  hav- 
ing nothing  to  deiiDd  himself,  seiased 
a  wooden  cross  that  stood  in  t^e  church 
yard,  h  is  reported,  says  the  chro^ 
nider  who  relatei  these  anecdotes.  Chat 
he  slew  thirteen  of  Lacy*s  men,  but 
being  at  length  overpowered,  be  wa» 
forced  to  snbmit 

I  lie  traitors  met  with  the  due  re- 
ward ot  such  a  i«rvice;  they  asked 
their  employer  for  a  passport  for  £i^(- 
Uud,  with  a  certificate  of  the  good  ser* 
▼ice  they  had  performed:  he  acquis 
esced  in  their  desire,  and  gave  thcni 
a  letter,  with  directions  that  they 
should  neither  open  it  till  it  was  de- 
manded from^theni,  nor  ever  return 
to  Ireland.  I'he  conteoU  were  as 
£[>liow : 

•*  I,  Hugh  De  Lacy,  Lord  Justice 
of  Ireland,  sertant  to  my  dnead  sove- 
▼ereign  Lord  King  John,  to  all  that 
shall  read  these  letters,  greeting:  Knov 
yty  that  these  men,  whose  names  are 
under  written,  served  some  tine  Sir 
John  De  Cotircey,  late  earl  of  Ulster, 
but  now  in  durance  in  the  tower  of 
London,  and  for  a  sum  of  nooney  be- 
trayed their  master  into  ray  hand. :  I 
deem  them  no  better  than  Judas  tbo 
traitor.  Uow  hardly  soever  I  have 
conceived  of  Courcev,  I  bold  tbeoti  a 
thousand  times- more^mable  traitors; 
whereiore,  let  no  subject  within  the 
king's  dominion  ^ive  them  any  enter- 
tainment, but  spit  m  their  £»DBB,  and 
suffer  them  to  rogue  about,  and  wander 
like  Jews." 

lie  provkled  them  with  a  vessel  and 
provisions,  but  gave  them  no  pilot  or 
sailors ;  so  that  through  want  of  skill 
they  could  not  keep  tndr  course,  but 
atter  having  been  tossed  about  for  some 
time  at  t  lie  will  of  the  wind  and  tide,  they 
at  length  got  into  the  harbour  of  Cork. 
Here  they  wei  e  no  sooner  landed  than 
they  were  apprehended,  and  after  ui>> 
der'going  a  trial,  convicted  of  having 
tetumcd  contrary  to  the  Lord  Jostice's 
orders,  and  by  his  durecuon  all  hanged 
together. 

-  l)e  Courcey,  af^er  having  been  thus 
m&de  prisoner,  was  sent  to  Fjiglanii, 
and  lodged  iu  tiie  tower  of  LoodoOf 
where  fc^  wa$  kept  in  confinement  for 
more  than  a  year :  he  owed  bis  liberty 
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to  the  following  cicsi^ms^i^e  :  A  dts? 
pute  having  arisen  between  king  John 
and  Philip  Ai]gustu8>  king  of  Trance, 
concerning  the  title  to  the  dutchy  cf 
Noimandy  :  it  was  proposed  b^  the 
French  king,  lo  prt^vent  the  oniieces- 
sary  spilling  of  blood,  that  the  dbpute 
should  be  decided  by  single  combat. 
King  Philip  being  present,  and  a  T  rencb 
champion  ready,  king  john^  though 
unwilling  to  risque  the  title  upon  one 
man's  fortune,  determined  to  accept 
the  challenge;  yet  he  was  for  some 
time  at  a  loss  whom  to  name,  until  one 
of  his  friends  reminded  him  of  De 
Courcey,-  vho  was  still  a  prisoner  in 
the  king^s.  hands.  V\  hen  he  was  asked 
by  the  king  it  he  would  be  content  to 
fi§ht  in  his  quarrel ;  *'  Not  for  thee," 
said  the  earl,  *'  whose  person  I  esfeem 
unworthy  the  adventure  of  my  blood, 
by  reason  of  the  ungrateful  returns  thou 
hast  made  n)e  for  my  faithful  services 
^)d  loyalty  to  the  crown,  in  imprison- 
mg  me  unheard,  at  the  suit  of  my 
rival  and  enemy  Hugh  De  Lacy  ;  -bui 
for  the  afown  and  diguily  of  ihe  realm. 
In  which  many  a  good  ma»  Hveth 
agffinst  thy  will,  I  shall  be  content  to 
faaeard  my  lite."  'Ibese  words  were 
not  taken  iU  at  the  ttme^  being  con* 
srdered  as  proceeding  Iroman  ainected 
mind  of  him  that  was  esteemed  more 
plain  than  wise;  •  whereupon  it  was 
agreed  that  he  shooWi  be  dieted,  ap- 
parelled, and  armed  to  his.  content,  and 
Uiat  k\9  own  vword  shoald  be  brought 
him  out  of  Irehind;  thtydiore  being 
much  made  of,  and  cliarisbed  with 
large  allowances  «fter  his  h^d  keepmg, 
the  French  challenger  at  first  "sight 
took  hhn  for  a  monster. 

The  day  came,  the  piece  appointed, 
the  lists  provided,  the  scaHblds  set  up, 
the  pritices  with  their  nobles  on  each 
side ;  and  many  thousand  spectators 
being  pl-esent,  forth  comes  the  French 
champion;  he  gives  a  turn  or  two, 
^d  rests  him  in  his  tent. 

They  then  sent  for  De  Courcey,  who 
all  thi»  time  was  trussing  himself  in  his 
tent  with  strong  leather  points;  he 
answered  the  messengers,  ••  if  any  of 
the  company  were  to  go  to  such  a 
banquet,  1  tti'mk  he  would  not  make 
^y  great  haste." 

Forth  he  comes,  at  length,  gives  a 
Ifmi,   and  goes  into  hiv'ifnt;    when 


the  truippel^  sanded  to  battle^  jfi^rth 
come,  the  combatants,  and  survey  eacl* 
ot:her :  Courcey  beheli  the  chsfUenger 
with  a  jirondepful  stern  countenance^ 
and  passed  hiin  bv,  while  the  French- 
man did  not  at  all  like  hi$  grini  lookji 
and  the  strong  proportions  and  muscles 
of  his  body,  as  ne  stalked  along.  When 
the  trumpets  sounded  the  lastch^ge, 
Courcev  drew  otit  his  swoi-d,  at  sighj: 
of  which  the  Fifenchman  ran  away,  an4 
conveyed  himself  to  Spain;  whereupon 
they  sounded  victory  to  the  earl  of  CU 
ster.  The  spectators  huzza'd,  clapped 
their  hands,  and  threw  up  their  cajisr 

Philip,  the  jfrench  king,  being 
desirous  t6  see  De  Courcey,  re- 
quested-king  John  that  h4  might  be 
caliedv  to  shew,  before  them  sblne  pM 
of  bis  great  strength,  by.  striking  a 
blow  upon  a  helmet,  it  was  agreed  t 
a  stake  was  set  in  the  ground,  covered; 
wi til  a  shirt  of  mail,  sukI  an  approved 
.hebnet  set  thcceon-  De  Coktrcey  drewi 
)u3  iword,  /and  looking  wonderfully! 
stern  upon  the  kings,  with  one  blow 
he  gave  such  a  stroke  to  tl^e  helmet,; 
tltat  be  eleft  ifr  asunder,  together  with 
the  sbirt  of  mail.  The  sword  stuck  sq 
i9>t  in  the  log,  that  ^o  nian  there  waf 
able  to  pull  it  out  again  but  the  earl 
himself;  which  sword,  it  is  said,  is  prer 
served  \n  the  tower  of  Loodon  to  dm 
day. 

i  he  kings  asked  him  what  he  meant  by 
looking  on  them  with  such  a  grun.  and 
froward  countenance,  before  he  gave 
the  blow  to  the  helmet  ?  H  e  answered , 
that  if  he  had  missed  his  blow  upon  the 
block,  he  ^oald  have  killed  the  whole 
oompepy,  ^s  well  the  kings  a^  others. 

After  this  noble  perforoiance,  the, 
king  restored  him  to  bis  former  titles, - 
and  also  gaye  hon  his  estate,  which 
was  then  valued  at  twenty-five  thou- 
sand marks 'per  ^nnum,  and  likewise 
bid  him  ask  for  any  thing  else  in  his 
gift  he  had  a  mind  to,  ^  it  should 
be  granted.  The  earl  replied,  he  had 
titles  and  estate  enough,  but  desired 
that  he  and  his  successors,  the  heirs 
male  of  his  famdy,  after  him,  micht 
have  the  privilege  to  stand  covered  in 
the  royal  presence  of  him  and  his  suc- 
cessors, .  the  kings  of  England,  after 
the  first  obeisance.  The  king  granted 
this;  and  the  said  priVil^e  is  preserved 
iu  tiie  family  to  tins  day« 
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Dc  Courcejr  yn»  cf  colour  white, 
mighty  lat^e  iKinesand  siht*\^s,  tall,  and 
broad  ill  proportion  of  body,  so  that 
his  strength  wa»  thought  to  exceed  all 
Others;  in  boldness  incomparably,  and 
a  warrior  even  ttom  his  youth. 

The  earl,  after  thb,  attep^pted  fifteen 
times  to  cross  the  seas  to  Ireland,  but 
was  always  put  back  by  contrary  winds ; 
^Thereupon  he  altered  his  resolution^ 
|nd  went  to -France,  where  he  diedi 
abbuttheypar  1210. 

^^'  th^  Biifos^t  Monthly Mogazine^ 

t^E   LISTEKBR,   KG.    I. 

temper  ego.  auditor's^ 

WALLS,  they  say,  have  ^vf-^o 
tliey  thould-Mhbw  m^y  not^ 
tbie  discoveries  would  otberwne  be 
lost  io  the  wqrld*7-how  much  good 
^ould  be  unkqownk  bow  much  wick- 
^ess  undetected,  were  it  not  for 
these  silent  informtrs^  How  little 
urould  the  ruffian  and  debauche«  bf 
restrained  from  their  secret  practites, 
how  little  compunction  would  tliey  fisef 
6\\  oommittinff  them,  were  not  the  voice 
within  seconded  by  the  far  without. 
The  scienc^,  oip  to  speak  more  philo- 
sophically»  the  mystery  of  listening, 
has  not  been  sufficitntly  attended  to ; 
on  the  contrary,  instead  of  bcinrf 
praised  and  adiivir^di '  it  if  the  s\ibje(-t 
pf  unive^a^  obloquy.  '  I  niight  my- 
^If  have  been  carried  away  by  the 
same  p^rejudbes  against  it  as  atiect  tlie 
multitude,  had  I  not  considerjetl  that 
tpvery  great  iihprovemen^  baa  ^lad  td 
struggle  against  ignorance  and  errorV 
and  even  in  this  enlightened  age  f 
Would  hardly  venture  tor  sfein  the  tor^ 
rent  of  popular  Qpuiton  that  is  directed 
against  It,  did  I  not  see  that  truth  is 
always  ultimately  triumphant ;  that 
the  martyr  of  to  day  will  be  the  saint 
of  to-inorrow»  Galileo  was  thrown 
into  prison  fo^  veuturins;  to  assert  the 
motion  of  the  earth:  and  friar  Bacon  was 
strongly  susjxicted  of  dealing  with  th^ 
devil.  Not'  to  multiply  instances,  tlie 
Urst  inventor  of  a  speaking  automaton 
was  persecuted  as  a  sorcerer;  hence  l 
infer,  that  if  a  signal  improvement  in 
the  art  of  speaking  met  with  such  an 
ungrateful  reception>  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  that  the  first  refiner  of 
tht  art  of  hearing  should  have  equal 


ol^staclet  to  obstruct  Us  progress.  Btil 
creat  is  truth,  and  it  will  prevail.* 
Although  at  present  the  listener  b 
hated,  shunned,  and  kicked  out  of 
company,  the  tiine,  I  tirust,  is  not  far 
distant,  when  undeserve  t  reproach  will 
be  overpaid  with  Well-earned  adhit- 
ration,  and  the  aulhpr  of  the  art  wilj 
receive  the  reward  of  his  present  la- 
bours'and  risque^.  Then  perhaps  f 
will  appear  immortalized  in  brass,  an 
everlasting  monument  oi  the  progress 
pf  public  opinion,  standing  on  tip- toe, 
the  right  hand  open,  and  drawn  close 
to  the  cheek,  to  b^k  the  current  of 
^ir  that  might  pthenvise  disturb  the 
sensibility '<rf  thp  auditory  nerve;  the 
left  reverted  to  repress  intruders ;  tho 
neck  stretched  forward,  the  eye  fixtd, 
the  mouth  half  open,  the  hea<r  inclined 
a  little  to  one  bide;  one  ear  tunied. 
downwards  lo  recfive  the  lowly  creep* 
zing  whisper,  the  otbt^r  raised  to  catci^ 
the  flying  tale ;  and  beneath,  ip  letter^ 

JiUf  ego  qidpr^mum^T^ 
Betides  the  adyantaget  accruing  tot 
the  public  firom  the  art  of  listening, 
thofie  resulting  to  the  possessor  of  suci^ 
an  invaluable  secret  are  not  few.  It 
gives  him  an  insight  into  hufl(ian  nature, 
exhibiting  it  in  a  view  before  unthought 
on.  Me«i,  as  they  are  generally  studied* 
are  like  objects  seen  through  a  fog, 
Which  never  appear  in  their  true  form 
or  colours.  Ihe  listener  penetrates' 
(be  vfil,  h«  K^  behind  the  scenes,  and 
sees  them  undressed,  unpainted,  and 
^inadomea.  It  must  he  confessed,  that 
many  of  iiaes^  adv^ptages  are  owing  ta. 
(he  secrecy  i(^itki  Which  this  faculty  is 
employed  t  ^i  listener,  when  known, 
c^es  to  b^  a  listener ;  yet  such  is  the 
Wise  regulatfon  of  Providence  to  re» 
duce  n^ankind  to  a  level,  by  balancing 

rod  qualities  with  delects,  titat  what 
gaiined  on  one  side,  is  lost  on  the 
fither. '  ft  appears  so  particularly  ia 
the  preient  induce.  Could  a  listener 
keep  his  own  sQcrets,  he  would  rise  to 
an  indisptit^  superiority  over  the  re^t 
of  his  tcllow-creaiures ;  hearing  all, 
and  sayii^  nothing^  he  would  be  tHe 
privy*-counseiioir  to  ah  mankind,  and 
regulate  the  wor^  at  his  pleasure.  To 
prevent  this,  and  keep  the  tMlancse 
even,  it  is  remarkable,  that  whenerex^ 
tuture  has  braced  the  ear  so  t^htlj 
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that  it  k  sensible  to  the  least  agitation 
of  the  surroundiDg  air,  capable  of  vi- 
brating to  the  bwest  >\hisper,  and  con- 
f  eying  it  full  and  perfect  to  the  brain, 
^he  has,  on  the  other  side,  so  completely 
reia^eci  tlie  muscles  of  the  tongue,  thift 
it  ceases  to  be  obedient  to  the  will.  '1  iie 
action  of  the  drum  of  the  ear  pro<tuces 
a  corresponding  motion  in  the'  tongue, 
so  that  every  sound  ik^at  enters  through 
the  former '  apertune  is  immfdiateiy 
emitted  tl>rpugh  the  latter*  Sometimes 
she  does  not  stop  here,  but  as  the  bell 
often  continues  to  tinkle  vhen  the  hand 
that  set  it  in  motion  has  ceased  to  puU> 
so  tbc  tongue  often  says  more  than  iv  hat 
has  been  eommunicstted  to  -It  through 
the  ear.  in  contirniation  of  th'is  theory, 
Horace  (who,  by  the  bye,  in  joining  tfie 
comnaon-ptace  cry  against  this  nobl^ 
science,  has  not  adhered  to  his  usual 
liberality  of  tentiuient)  h^  the  foiiow- 
ing  line 

Pencontatorem  fugito,  nam  ^trulut  idem 
est. 

Having  said  so  mpch  of  the  art,  it  i;^ 
low  time  to  siat^  my  rea:>ons  torappear- 
ng  before  the  public.  For  the  petleir 
uiderstanding  of  these,  I  sball  first  say 
L  few  words  pf  myself,  ipy  origin,  and 
he  means  by  which  I  became  an  adept. 
n  speaking  of  mvseif,  1  shall  not  recuf 
o  my  ancestors,  nor  )a^  aqy  stress  on 
.'hat  does  not  imipediaiely  concern 
lyself ;  though,  were  1  inclined  Jo  imi- 
ite  the  example  of  n^ost  biographers, 
enight  dwell  uith  no  smbll  uegi^ee  of 
ride  and  self-con^plicencj^  on  their  me- 
ts ;  the  family  of  Diilman,  from  whic(^ 
trace  my  descent,  being  well  known 
>  have  been  ai^ongst  the  oid^ht  and 
lost  respectable  ip  the  kingdom,  not 
ily  claiming  kindred  with  most  cif 
le  peerage,  both  spirityal.  and  i^ni* 
»ra!,  but  having  the  honour,  as  I 
ive  been  repeatedjy  assured,  of  not 
rinjg  very  distantly  allied'  to  majesty 
^It.  From  \\iK,  bbu  ever,  1  assum^ 
,  consequence,  and  shall  therefore 
rell  no  longer  on  it,  b^t  proceed  tojny 
lin  biibj^cL 

Most  great  mep  tr^ce  t|je  origin  of 
»jr  fulyie  fame  from  their  iniiuiry, 
;ming  to  think  that  as  the  infant  is 
t  the  man  in  embryo,  so  the  inldli- 
ice  that  produces  such  fruit  when 
ture,  may  be  pjerceptibie  in  the  bud. 
reral  prognosticpUans  .of  uyy  future 
pas|tioo^  {kbewed   themsiplves  eve^ 


before  mv  birth,  Tq  pass  pver  many, 
vhicfi  1  have  reason  to  spspect  were 
ex  post  facto  omens,  my  mpther,  w  ben 
in  her  pregnancy,  had  apo^t  ui.accounl- 
able  longing  for  a  dish  ot  pigs*  ear>,  and 
bfis  told  nie  more  than  once,  that  a 
short  time  before  she  la\  in,  she  dreamt 
that  she  was  deliverecl  of  a  licurin^rJ 
trumpet.  \V  jien  i^i  nij  ^wadltng  doAt\i% 
I  could  never  bear  t(>  luve  my  jjead 
covered,  and  to  this  sirii^uianiy  oV  hav- 
ing the  organs  of  he.iHJi.L;  ^i^ngMly 
exposed,  1  attribute  3n  ^ 'i^rciii  J^te 
the  strength  of  nt.rvi  and  leiigtli  of 
muscular  >ubbtance  thjit  h^s  given  them 
such  extraordinary  senjsibility.  The 
latter  of  these  was  so  remarkable,  that 
at  schpol,  i  went  by  no  other  name 
tt^an  Lug^s.  W'hpn  itbie  to  take  care  of 
myself,  my  sole  an^usement  abroad 
was  riding  a  donkey,  and  at  home,  lying 
with  my  ei^r  close  to  one  end  of  a  beai^ 
of  timber,  listening  to  the  sound  pro- 
duced b)  a  nail  with  yrhich  one  of 
my  playK»llows  S(^raiched  tiie  other.  As 
1  advanced  in  years,  1  was  remarkable 
fornoilung  but  an  impenetrable  stu-* 
pidity  and  aversion  to  book-learning. 
Nly  parents  attributed  this  to  a  want  of 
intellect,  and  1  have  often  overheard 
them  whispering  tq  each  other,  that  ( 
was  \)vm  to  be  a  perJect  dunce.  Little 
did  they  know,  that  at  the  lime  when 
my  ooiintena^ce  indicated  the  most 
confirmed  stolidity,  all  my  faculties 
were  at  work  within.  While  1  stood  in 
a  corner,  apparently  listless,  gaping  at 
the  wall,  or  sucking  my  <ingei ,  mv  ear 
was  open  to  e^ery  m^fmiir  that  circu- 
lated, and  when  they  were  vainly  en» 
deavouring  to  fix  my  eyes  on  my  horn- 
hook,  thev  little  thought  that  1  yios  ihei> 
mos^  sediilously  stofirig  my  mind  witl^ 
ideas  from  a;iolhep  sense. 

Accidept  lias  given  a  bent  to  the 
studies  of  the  greatest  tiieii ;  it  was  si 
wi(h  me.  My  litst  inducement  to  at- 
tend to  Latin  and  Greek,  was  reading 
the  fable  of  Midas.  The  long  ears,  tiie  , 
(jarber,  the  ditch,  the  whispering  of  ih^ 
reeds,  d^ifohied  me.  h  \yas  the  same 
with  the  Koman  history.  1  drudged 
through  it  wrthout  pleasure  till  I  came 
to  the  sons  of  IJrutus,  who  were  ilogge4 
to  death  by  their  father.  Yet  it  was  not 
they  that  e.\ciled  my  interest.  The 
father's  resolution,  or  the  sons*  sufTer- 
iugs,  would  never  have  raised  eitlipni 
m}  admirutioxi  or  pity«    Viudiduii  w«|^ 
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Itiy  hiffo.    His  slinking  into  the  inner 
foom^   ovei  hearing  the    plans  of  the 
Conspimors,  and  obtaining  liberty  and 
honour  by  the  cU>cotcry,  (lecidei  nae 
in  his  favour.    But  ot  all  the  remark- 
able men  ot   antiquity,  Dionysius  of 
J^ciivuMus  iny  tavouiite-    His  mode  oC 
clettjeti^g  conspiracies  was  a  master. 
jiiece-'ol  ijigenuity.    Oflcn  have    Idc- 
terniinedj^^take  a  voyage  into  Sicily  f 
where  I  und^sl^nd  tJiat  precious  mor- 
sej^^anliquity  still  exists,  to  examine 
ht^H^aiitct  take  a  model  of  it  tor  ray 
(ymrm^^iiiVLy ,  I  long  had  tlwughts 
of  constructing  one  of  the  same  form 
at  home,    and  would  have  attempted 
it,  had  I  not  reflected  ou  the  difficulty 
of  bring  ng  tho>e  injo*h.  from  whomi 
utjsii^id  to  make  discoveries.'  *  However, 
1  haVe  it  in  contemj)lation  to  m^^ke  a 
portable  ear  on  the  same  principles,    I 
design  to  construct  It  in  the  fortn  of  a 
l9dy*s  parasol,  whieh»  by  colleclifl^  the 
\vh lepers  of  those  beneath  iuto'a  tocus 
ttt  the  top,  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
the  listener,  wuen  pjaced  at  a  proper 
distance.    \V  hat  pleasure  ^hall  I  riot  teel 
in  overhearing  the  unreserved  tattle  of 
ft  C(»uple  of  female  gossips,  who'  are 
unburdening  thenaseives  to  One  anethef 
.,-j^   they   go  along   the  public  walksi 
..little    suspecting   that  every  word    is 
>tioted  duWa   by  me  as  I  walk    along. 
'^  .gravely  and  silently  on  the  other  side 
oj,  thi  street.      1    must  request   the 
reader  to  keep  what  I  have  now  said  a 
secret,  as,  if  known,  the  ladies,  from 
whom  I  expect  to  coi^fA  the  greatest 
part  of  my  information,  may  take  Ijie 
alarm,    throw  aside    this   fashionable 
append^e  to  their  summer  walks,  and 
thus  desijFoy  my  project  in  embryo.    In 
iJie  mean  time  1  have  n©t  been  idle  in 
*    seizing    oery  opportunity  tliut    prer 
sent e« 'itself,  of  investigating  tl^e.vpri- 
Vate  histofv  of  my   ncighbouis,    and 
have:*^aIrtaJy  laid  up  a  stock  of  se- 
cret Imtory  tliat  will  one  dajiiurprize 
the  world. ' 

In  the  <;purse  of  my  studies,  though 
1  have  no  reason  to  fii'd  fault  with  if^y 
progress,  1  have  not  been  witluxit  my 
suHeringb  and  disappoiiitimnits.  At  the 
very  outset  I  was  nearly  discouraged 
from  proceeding,  by  the  follouing  un- 
lucky accident  i  I  was  extremely  curi- 
ous to  overhear  a  conversation  between 
U  lady,  into  wliose  family  I  had  wornied 


myself  in  t}i«  chdfacter  M  %  totd-f  ate^ 
and  her  physician.  I  therefore  ^lacd 
myself  in  a  small  clo6et»  where  i  lay  safe 
irom  discoipery.  Many  close  <)ue»t>oai 
were  put,  and  I  was  on  the  point  4 
making'  a  notable  discot*ery  in  niedi- 
cine,  wbeo  an  unlucky  sneese  thiC 
I  could  not  repress  broke .  all  mx 
measures.  The  lady  instantly  starteU 
up.  1  he  physician  burst  imo  the  rl» 
set,,  and  though  1  appeared  tast  ^l^ 
and  snored  most  naturally*  it  «om 
not  do.  I  was  taken  by  Uie  nose,  id 
down  stairs  to  the  great  ball,  and  baiMi 
ed  over  to  the  tliscipline  of  the  sfn 
van^  wkom  the  cries  of  tiieir  mistra 
OD  finding  a  stranger  in  h^becKdud 
ber,  had  colleot«i.  ByNtera  1  « 
conducted  in  procession  to  tite  stabf 
yard,  :iibd  beini;  paced  tinder  the  fum^ 
received  an  ablution  tnat  would  faaii 
roused  Morpheas  bimaelf  firom  hi 
slumbers  in  the  middle  of  Decensba 
At  another  time  i  was  fteasttng  myscj 
on  a  love  scene,  which  I  overlieari 
tiirough  a  partition.  1  Astened  iu  rap 
tuie,  and  watched  in  sBent  expecu 
tion  to  detect  the  parties,*  who,  as  ra 
Us  I  could  collect  from  tlic  words 
taught,  could  not  have  l»«»  o^tenr 
6f  closer  intimacy  ;  bow^reat  was  ml 
disappointment,  when  I  found  it  to  6 
aji  e.derl)* maiden  lady,  who  was  g 
verting  her  sdfitude  by  reading  alouJ 
Or  rather  acting  to  liersclf  a  chapter 
one  df  Lewises  jomances.  At  a  cot 
try  inn  Avh||^  f  once  stopped  for 
night,  I  ovoWarB  a  stranger  in  the  c 
apartment  ^peaking  to  himself  in  i 
ni/Jst  energetic  manner.  My  cudom^ 
had  been  already  excited  by  what  I  bJ 
liearcU  of  hiin  Irom  the  Souse  mak^ 
for  it  is  my  constimj  nileto  collect  a 
the  previous  mfoimatioc^m}  poi^d 
as  a  clue  (l^my  solitary*^4ti5sligattod 

I  could  heorhim  call  uptmC^od ;  cur 
Vs  .own  deainy  ;  excialm  a^airbt  U 
world,'  himself, "and  heaveit»  1  besJ 
to  be  alarmed ;  at  ldi|gth  the  foUown^ 

expressions  caught  my  ear *'  It 

enough,  fcjr  liberly  is  in  m j  own  haa*<j 
a  single  ertort  r^ases  me  from  a  UK*  | 
'mi^erv— shs^l  I  liesiiate  to  break  n^ 
sh^kles—po— %is  moment — **  I  cod 
no  longer  restrij^i  ;jnyself,  but  bad 
into  the  room,  mi  found  that  thepo 
posed  suicide  waS'an  itmeraiAt  prcawj 
er>  who  was  fghcsf^o^^g^  sermon  tis 
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enas  to  preach  extempore  od  the  fol- 
)wingefeiuDg.  These,  and  other  simHar 
becks,'  did  not  damp  me ;  the  spirit 
I  iaq4)tsitiTeDes«  was  rather  incited  by 
lem ;  they  were  oseful  letsonc,  which 
aveiiot  a  iitt^  tended  to  make  mi; 
omplele  master  of  the  art. 
And  now  for  my  reasons^^The  first 
id  most  urgent  is,  to  rid  myself  of  g 
urden  too  wetflhtv  for  nw.  This  i 
ught  to  conceal ;  but  it  is  impossible 
»roDe  who  is  always  hearing  truths, 
ot  to  be  sometimes  guilty  of  telling 
mn.  If  the  redundancies  of  n^y 
rain  be  of  equal- use  to  the  public  with 
le  laborious  scrapings  of  others,  1  see 
0  reosoQ  why  they  should  be  distal*- 
sfied.  If  the  efl(ect  be  good,  they 
itd  not  quarrel  at  the  cause  that  pro- 
ices  it  Ahother  reason  is  this;  by 
kH  a  copious  and  speedy  discharge  of 
le  contents  pi  my  brain,  a  vacuity  will 
^oco^iooed,  which,  if  we  may  judge 
[the  intellectual  by  the  corporeal  part 
>  our  frame,  excited  very  painful  sen- 
tions;  .aiKl  demands  an'extraor<linary 
ippjy.  A  man  is  never  so  hungry  as 
ter  8ea-«ickoess.  When  therefore  i 
y  my  stores  before  the  publioi  i  in- 
nd  to,  invite  those  affected  with  the 
Koethes  loquendi,  to  make  me  the 
epository  of  their  surplus  of  intei- 
zence,  so  that  ^ling  up  on  one  side 
bat  pours  out  at  the  other,  a  constant 
pply  oiav  be  maintained.  It  will  be 
i  equiiabie  account,  a  sort  of  banking 
i^iiiess,  now  so  much  in  fashion,  where 
e  bills  Gomiag  in  as  tt^  optes  issue 
It,  supply  a  constant  paper  currency, 
d  pjievent  the  danger  of  a  stoppage. 
r,  to  speak  philosophically,  it  maybe 
Dsidered-  as  a  Galvanic  circuit,  in  * 
lich  a  hidden  subtile  fluid  produced 
>m  vjlBii  ^i^d  water,  acid  and  in- 
liditwK&ring  in  through  the  zinc  at 
e  si^,  and  going  out  through  the 
ppec  at  the  other,  produoes  an  in- 
isant-  flow,  which  though  invi<iible 
d  imperceptible,  when  suffered  to 
dorm  Its  round  undisturbed,  acts 
itantly  on  him  who  ventures  to  in- 
Tupt  its  progress.  Galvaniiim,  we 
t  told,  cannot  raiae  the  dead  to  life, 
r  restore  a  lost  eye,  but  is  a  sovereign 
nedy  for  tooth-achei  and  rbeuroa- 
h)s*.      Th^  art  of  Listing  is  not 

*■  Vide  the  Medical  ErporUof  the  Ma- 


likely  to  be  bfOught  to  stich  an  expert* 
mentum  crucU.  One  would  be  iinnril* 
ling  to  stifle  a  reputation,  as  you  woul4 
hang  up  a  dog,  to  see  if  it  could  be 
whis|>ered  into  re-existence,  or  to  ex- 
tinguish a  brilliant  spuvk  of  genius, 
in  the  hope  of  lighting  it  up  agfiiu 
by  this  new  invented  Gas.  Hut; 
in  those  mental  diseases  which  afe 
troublesome,  though  not  fatul,  those 
twitches  of  conscience  hitherto  dcen)e4 
incurable,  except  by  rooting  out  thp 
part  affected  Ike  a  rotten  tooth  ;  ^those 
internal  chronics  thai  lie  donnaht  in  tjie 
sunshine  of  wealth  ai.d  ple4sure,  and 
are  brought  on  by  the  wintry  blasts  of 
adversity ;  in  such  caj^es  it  will  no  dou)>( 
be  pleasing  to  all,  to  hear  of  a  new, 
approved,  and  infallible  speciilc,  wlu'cU 
can  be  used  without  pain,  loss  of  tijn.e^ 
or  hindrance  of  tusmess. 

All  this,  i  think ^w ill  be  ihehappy  efle/:^ 
of  an  art  so  long  known,  yet  hitheito  w> 
little  observed,  in  order  to  bring  it 
into  the  notice  it  deserves,  I  propose 
soon  to  publish  a  hand  bill  or  adyefr 
tisement,  conforrhably  with  the  pfacr 
tice  of  my  brotluer  experin>ental  phi)- 
losophers  on  the  body  corporate,  stating 
"  that  whereas.  Daniel  Duhnaji,  D.  ji, 
I.  A.  L.  (Discoverer  of  the  NobI<9 
and  Inscrutable  Art  of  Listening,  ii^^s 
brought  this  science  to  such  a  state  of 
perfection,  as  to  render  it  applicable  to 
the  cure  of  all  complaints  incident  \o 
the  human  understanding,  he  is  ready 
to  give  advice  and  relief  to  eyerV 
applicant  uho  will  favour  him  with 
the  state  of  tlieir  case,  or  visit  him,  j^t 
his  apartments.  No,  5,  liojany  bay, 
Hercules- sire?t,  three  doors  from  tfm 
corner,  up  two  pair  of  stairs,  bicj>r 
wards;  the  above  situation  hayinjj 
been  chosen,  after  minute  ex,aini.n*i^ 
tion  of  all  purts  of  the  town,  tor  Hi 
healthy  cleanliness,  and  retirenieikt,. 
'i'he  utmost  honour  and  secrecy  olp^ 
served.  N.  H.  I'he  Doaor's  panw? 
is  engiaved  in  large  capitals  on  .^ 
pewter-plate  on  the  liall  door.  Lelt^r^ji 
(post  paid)  with  the  patient's  state  of 
mind,  agr,  circumstances,  &c.  wili 
be  punctually  attended  to."  It  is 
also  my  intention  to  publish  monthJ/ 
lectures  on  tlie  science  itselt  acjcc^^ 
panied  with  extraordinary  Ccses,  e>:r 
periments,  &c.  for  the  gratihcat  on  of 
the  curious.  As  pecuniary  proJilt  « 
not  my  obj«'ct,  1  shaJU  tjanVipil  &e^ 
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through  the  P.elftist  ^faga2ine,  and  I 
doubt  not  but  they  will  contribute  tb 
Augment,  to  a  very  high  degi-ee,  the 
reputation  which  that  publication  has 
already  so  deservedly  aitained. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Belfast  Afagatine. 

ALTHOUGH  you  have  been  so 
unreasonably  worried  for  insert- 
ing an  account  m  Theophilus  Linclsey» 
as  if  it  were  criminal  to  suppose  a 
man  may  conscientiously  separaie  froiil 
the  thurch  in  ^^hich  h*j  was  educat- 
ed, and  as  if  thjB  old  exploded  doc- 
trine of  the  crime  qf  gchism  were 
to  be  revived  in  this  qtiart^r,  althougti 
generally  cxplodcfd  in  the  enlightened 
parts  (>f'^the  enlpire,  I  hope  you  arfe 
not  deterred  from  publishing  such 
interesihiK  facts  respecting  other  di^ 
senters,  as  m^y  have  a  tendency  to 
Convey  useful*  instruction.  1  trust 
your  pages  will  always  be  open  to 
whatever  will  halve  a  tendency  to  li- 
berali^.e  the  (Public  itiind. 

At  a  late  i^tiblic  dinner  of  (he  sub- 
scribers to  the  Unitarian  fund  in 
London,  William  Frend,  M.A.  the 
well  known  ttiatbcmatit' an  and  as- 
tronomer, and  author  of  that  amusing 
and  instructivfe  periodical  work,  **  Eve- 
ning AmusenieiUs,  or  the  Beauty  of 
the  ticavens  Disprtayefd,"  in  which  se- 
veral striking  appearances  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  evenings  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year,  are  described  ;  a  learn- 
ed man  himself,  took  that  opportu- 
nity of  making  some  observations  on 
the  great  and  obvious  ditlierence  be- 
tween i'gnorancif  and  want  of  learning. 
**  A  man  mi^ht  not  be  a  stholar  and 
y^t  a  well  in'ormed  n\an  ;  as  he  might 
not  bf  a  well  infurmed  math  though 
a  scholar.  To  teach  religion  requires 
only  a  knowledge  of  it,  which  a  roan 
may  have  witijoui  classical  learning. 
To  be  able  to  tell  the  name  of  a 
candlestick  in  ten  dilfeient  languages 
docs  itc^t  carry  a  man  a  >tliit  towards  tJie 
right  understand inff  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment/* He  defined  the  true  province  of 
ViiHfing,  and  described  its  usetulne?H 
within  its  legitimaie  boundaries.  Fa- 
naticism ii  the  great  enemy,  from  which 
tommon  sense  is  a  more  ctl'ectual 
preservative  than  learning.  If  you 
Aie     lint    lired      ir\ih    ^ound      ^eiwe 


t4iough  froin  tb€  lips  of  a  noiHwd^ 
forraist»  I  recommend  yen  to  insert 
the  following  letter  written  by  the 
late /Robert  Robmson  of  Cambridge, 
a  noted  baptist  pretcher,  well  knova 
and  highly  respected  .by  many  at 
that  Univcrsity-^nd  which  has  lately 
4p|ieared  iD  an  edition  of  his  ^torkL 
He  was  a  man  of  undoubted  piety, 
and  though  he  appears  to  treat  tibl 
stibjcct  :!rith  a  certain  air  of  jocu- 
larity, ait  which  tome  may  be  ofleod- 
ed,  yet  I  think  Ibere  ts  much  aouoi 
sense  in  the  letter.  He  shows  him- 
Aelf  a  man  ttiefblly  employed,  i  Oa 
not  expect  the  full  and  useful  occu- 
padoD  of  his  thne  throughout  the  day 
made  his  sermon  less  instrtictive  io  tiie 
evening.  'Iht  Baptists  do  not  coosidf  r 
that  secular  employment  Unfits  for  the 
Ininisterial  office,  and  consequently 
many  of  their  prciachers  are  shop- 
keepers and  persons  ia  medianicil 
employments.  I  think  I  see  a  sroiVe 
on  the  conntenance  of  many  of  your 
readers  ;  but  before  they  are  too  Sastr 
in  their  censures,  it  may  be  well  iior 
them  to  know  that  Robert  Robiinofl 
was  a  well  informed  man,  wrote  much 
in  defence  of  the  christiaa  religioo, 
was  free  from  iilnaticism,  no  caDter, 
and  was  highly  respected  by  manv 
members  of  tlie  University,  amooa 
wham  he  lired,  as  v^U  as  by  others 
who  differed  widely  in  dpioKm  frora 
him.  It  is  happy  for  mankind  to  lean 
to  bear  with  diversity  of  opinkm,  and 
to  open  their  hearts  to  look  favourabit 
on  the  merits  of  those,  whose  send' 
meiits  and  thein  may  be  widely  drf 
ferent  N 

TO  HEURtKEKNE,  fcSO.  WALWORTH: 
Chtiterton,  Ma$  26,  1TS4 
OLD  FRIEND^ 

You  love  i  should  write  folios: 
that  depends  upon  circum^aaces,  and 
if  the  thunder-storm  lasts,  it  « til  b 
so:  but  what  a  sad  thing  it  b  to  b< 
forced  to  wrde,  when  one  has  no- 
thing to  say?  We.l«  you  shall  liav^ 
an  apology  for  not  writing, — that  s 
a  diary  ot  one  day. 

Ro-e  at  three  o^clock— crawled  ia 
to  the  library-'-^md  met  one  who  said 
'*  Yot  a  little  while  ia  the  light  whJ 
you :  walk  while  ye  have  the  light- 
the  night  Cometh,  when  no  man  ca 
^xji'k^aiY    father    worketh  hiibectt 
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and  I  work." — Rang  the  great  bell, 
and  roused  the  ^irls  to  milking— 
went  up  totli^  farm,  roused  the  hor^c- 
keeper-^fed  the  liorses  while  he  was 
getting  up — cailed  the  boy  to  suckle 
tl»e  calves,  and  clean  out  the  cow- 
house — lighted  tlie  pipe»  v^alked  round 
the  gardeiis  to' see  wlot  was  wanting 
there — went  up  the  paddock  to  see 
if  the  weanling  calve*  were  well — 
went  down  to  the  ferry,  to  see 
whetiier  the  boy  had  scooped  and 
cleaned  the  boats— returned  to  the 
farn^^xamined  the  shoulders,  heels, 
traces*  chaff,  and  corn  of  eight  horses 
going  to  plough — mended  the  acre 
staff— cut  some  thongs,  whip-corded 
the  ^ys'  plough  whipti — pumped  the 
troughs  lulWtdw  the  hogs  fed— ex- 
amined the  swilUtubs,  and  then  the 
ceiiar— ordered  a  quarter  of  malt, 
lor  the  hog9  want  grains,  and  the 
men  want  beer — filled  the  pipe  asain, 
returned  to  the  river,  and  bought  a 
lighter  of  turf  for  dairy -tires,  and 
another  of  sedge  for  ovens— hunted 
up  the  wheel-barrows,  and  set  them 
a  trundling— returned  to  the  ^m, 
called  the  men  to  breakfast,  and  cut 
the  boys*  bread,  and  cheese,  and  saw 
the  wooden  bottles  filled — sent  one 
ploi^b  to  the  three-roods,  another  to 
the  three-half-acres,  and  so  on— shut 
the  gates,  and  the  clock  struck  hve 
—breakfasted— set  two  men  to  ditch 
the  five  roods— two  more  to  chop 
tads,  and  spread  about  the  land — two 
more  to  ti^row  up  muck  in  the  yard 
— and  three  men  and  six  womeu  to 
weed  wdeatr-^et  on  the  carpenter  to 
repair  cow  cribs,  and  set  them  up 
till  winter-^^e  wheelei*  to  naend  up 
the  old  carU,  cart-ladders,  rakei,  &c. 
preparatory  to  hay-time  and  harvest 
—walked  to  the  six  acres,  found  hogs 
in  the  grass — went  back,  and  sent  a 
man  to  hedge  aid  thorn— sold  the 
butcher  a  fat  calf,  and  the  suckler 
a  lean  oner-the  dock  strikes  nine- 
walked  into  barley  field— barleys  fine, 
picked  off  a  few  tiles  and  stones,  and 
cut  a  few  thistles— the  peas  fine,  but 
fonl ;  the  charlock  must  be  topped, 
—the  Ures  doubtful ;  tlie  fly  seems 
to  have  taken  them — prayed  tor  rain, 
but  could  not  see  a  cloud— came 
round  to  the  wheat- 6 eld— wheats  ra^ 
ther  thin,  but  the  finest  colour  in  the 
world— sent  (iour  women  on  to  the  short- 
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est  wheat9^*-ordered  one  man  to  weed 
the  ridge  of  the  long  wheats— and  two 
women  to  keep  rank  and  file  with 
him  in  the  furrows — thistles  many- 
blue  bolties  no  end — traven.ed  all  the 
wheat-field — came  to  the  fallow- field 
— the  ditches  have  run  crod&ed — ^set 
them  siraiffht — the  flag-sads  cut  too 
much — rush-sads  too  little— strength 
wasted — show  the  men  how  to  three- 
corner  them — laid  out  more  work  for 
the  ditciiers — went  to  the  ploughs — 
set  the  foot  a  little  higher,  cut  a 
wedge,  set  the  coulter  cleeper,  must 
go  and  get  a  new  mould- board  asainst 
to-morrow — went  to  the  other  plough 
— picked  up  some  wool,  and  .tyed 
over  the  traces — mended  a  howertree, 
tyed  a  thong  to  the  plough- hammer 
— went  to  see  which  lands  wanted 
ploughing  first— sat  down  tmder  a  bush 
—wondered  how  any  n>an  could  be 
so  silly  as  to  call  me  reverend — read 
two  verses,  and  thought  of  his  loving 
kindness  ui  the  micnt  of  bis  temple 
— gave  out,  "Come  all  harmonious 
tongues,''  and  set  mount  Epluraim 
tune— rose  u|>— whistled— the  dogs 
wagged  their  tales,  and  on  we  went 
—got  home-^iouer  read y-^fi lied  the 
pipe— Klrank  some  mill&— and  fell  a- 
sleep— woke  by  the  carpenter  for 
some  slats,  wKich  the  sawyer  roust 
cut— tl>e  Reverend  Messrs.  A.  in  a 
coat,  B.  in  a  gowpi  of  black,.- and  C. 
in  one  of  purple,  c  ame  to  drmk  tea, 
and  to  settle,  whether  Comer  was  the 
fother  of  the  Celts  and  ^ Gauls  and 
Britons,  or  only  the  uncle—proof-sheet 
from  Mr.  Archdeacon— corrected  it 
—washed— dressed— went  X»  meeting 
and  preached  from,  the  end  of  aU 
things  is  at  handt  be  ye  Bober  and 
xjimtch  unto  prater.- Really  and  truly 
we  look  for  you  and  Mrs.  Ktene  and 
Mr.  Dore  at  harvest ;  and  if  yo^ 
do  not  come,  I  know  uhat  you  all 
are— Let  Mr.  Wincb  go  where  hit 
can  better  himself,    is  not  this  a  felio  } 

And  like  many  other  folios } 

R.  RosmsMr 

For  the' Belfast  Monthly  Magazine. 

THE  following  Proposal  has  been 
lately  circulated  tltfough  tiiistown. 
The  subject  is  important,  and  we  hear- 
tily wish  success  to  a  plan  cakulated 
to  relieve  \^  r^Uy  distressed,  and  ^ 
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force  the  M\e  and  dissipated  to  work, 
if  they  expect  relief.  Such  benevo- 
lent schemes  frequently  fail  from 
want  of  exertion,  and  the  difficulty 
of  finding  a  sufficient  number  of 
persons  who  will  permanently  inte- 
rest themselves  lo  carry  it  inio  exe- 
cution. We  give  a  place  to  the  Plan 
in  our  pages,  to  extend  its  circu- 
lation, and  in  hopes  of  stimulating 
the  inhabitants  of  olher  towns  to 
consider  of  the  expediency  of  adopt- 
ing a  similar  scht-me  of  affording  re- 


ing 
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on  enlightened  principles. 


Proposal  concerning  a  Society  for 
the  Aooiition  qf  Menaiciiy,  and  for  the 
KeUrf  and  Encouragement  of  the  In' 
dusirious  Poor  of  the  Town  of  Belfast , 
Published  by  order  of  the  Committee 
appointed  for  remaviog  Mendicants 
Jrom  the  streets. 

It  is  now  at  length  universally  ad- 
mitted, after  much  consideration, 
and  repeated  experiments,  that  the 
most  eliectu-al  mode  of  meliorating  the 
condition  of  the  l*oor,  is  by  adopting 
such  expedients,  as  m;iy  awaken  and 
encourage  their  industry,  because  these 
not  only  tend  to  lessen  their  immediate 
wants,  but  to  introduce  moral  habits, 
which,  if  persevered  in,  may  at  length 
'render  them  independent. 

Pauperism,  than  which  no  stale  (if 
we  except  that  of  flavery)  is  more  un- 
happy, nor  more  likely  to  destroy  the 
amiable  and  respectable  qualities  of 
the  human  mind,  may  be  aptly  called 
a  dbease  in  llie  frame*  of  society  ;  and 
like  other  diseases,  ma>  be  either  treat- 
ed with  palliatives,  which,  while  tliry 
give  a  temporary  relief,  do  remotely 
aggravate  the  distemper,  or  else  by 
such  remetiies  as  penetrate  to  the 
source  of  the  disorder,  and  gradually 
♦restore  the  frame  to  a  state  of  strengtli 
and  9anir>'. 

4  That  the  latter  prescription  Is  the 
'roost  desirable,  need  not  be  much  in- 
sisted on,  and  that  the  encouragement 
'Ot'  itMlbstry  is  a  remedy  of  this  nature, 
must  appear  obvious  upon  the  lea2>t 
reflection. 

'lo  bnnij  tliis  principle  then  into 
operation,  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
•Society,  whose  first  object  will  be  to 
,  furnish  the  poor  with  employment,  to 
lay  in  proper  materials  and  implements, 
to  discover  new  sources  of   industry 


where  it  may  be  necessary,  to  find  a 
market  for  the  materials  when  wrouglrt 
up,  and  to  pay  them  the  full  value  of 
the  work  which  they  are  able  to  exe- 
cute, without  any  reduction,  upon  re- 
turning it  to  the  Repository  to  be  es- 
tablished for  that  purpose. 

As  it  will  always  happen,  however, 
that  many,  on,  account  of  age,  infir- 
mity, and  other  causes,  will  be  unable 
to  earn  as  much  as  might  be  adequate 
to  their  subsistence,  their  next  object 
will  be  to  make  such  addition  to  the 
earnings  ot  the  poor,  out  of  a  charitable 
fund  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose,  as 
will  be  sufficient  to  give  them  a  mode- 
rate support,  provided  always  that  they 
have  earned  what  mi^ht  reasonably 
be  expected ;  that  they  have  been  pre- 
vented solely  by  the  visitation  of  Pro- 
vidence, ancl  not  by  any  want  of  dispo- 
sition to  be  industrious.  I  bus,  supposing 
six-pence  to  be  tlie  sum  necessary  for 
a  day's  support,  if  a  woman  or  child 
can  e.irn  at  spinning,  carding,  &c.  one 
or  two  pence,  the  remaining  five  or 
foi  r  pence  is  to  be  added  from  the 
fui.d,  provided  it  has  been  ascertained 
by  tl  e  >*  ciety  that  they  have  exerted 
themselves  to  the  utmost. 

If  these  regulations  be  adopted  as 
fundamental,  to  adjust  the  minor  ar- 
rangements necessary,  for  their  suppoit 
and  execution,  will  be  a  matter  of  no 
great  difficulty ;  a  meeting  of  the  town 
should  be  called,  a  committee  appoint- 
ed ;  a  house  should  be  taken  as  a  re- 
pository; and  resolutions  entered  into 
concerning  the  subscription,  and  other 
general  laws  of  X\\e  institution,  it  will 
be  only  necessary  then  to  make  a  few 
comments  on  the  nature  of  the  plan  at 
large. 

Ill  the  first  place,  this  is  a  most  pru- 
dent and  effectual  scheme  for  the  re- 
lief of  the  poor.  It  is  a  most  prudent 
one,  for  althouf>h  it  be  true  that  our 
obligation  to  do  good  and  distribute 
are  of  the  highest  nature,  be'mg  the 
dictates  of  religion,  as  well  as  of  sound 
policy,  yet  the  task  is  not  quite  so  easy 
as  maybe  imagined;  for  it  is  certai* 
that  the  community  has  a  right  to  t  -»* 
lalwur  of  those  to  whose  3»jpportf 
contributes,  and  that  none  who  are^^ 
the  least  degree  capable  should  enjoy 
its  privilege  if  they  do  not  (when  in 
their  power)  contribute  something  to 
the  treasury  of  the  public  hire ;  and 
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eveD  Christianity  does  not  fail  to  in- 
struct UH,  that  he  who  does  not  work 
should  neither  eat,  consequently,  tiiat 
if  m  obeying  the  precepts  of  charity, 
we  at  the  same  time  act  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  occasion  any  serious 
violation  of  this  order  of  Providence, 
our  labours  will  be  of  inferior  account. 

To  avoid  this  error,  then,  and  at 
the  same  time,  to  afford  sufficient 
relief  to  the  wants  of  our  fellow  crea- 
tures, is  the  object  of  this  Institu- 
tion ;  it  reconciles  our  duty  to  ttie 
poor,  and  our  duty  to  society,  which 
otherwise  might  seem  at  variance,  it 
imitates  the  economy  of  Providence, 
whose  invariable  rule  it  is  to  help 
those,  who  are  willing  to  help  them- 
selves, and  by  this  means  it  both 
liffhtens  the  burtn-n,  and  brings  new 
auvantages  to  society,  giving  such  a 
tone  to  the  industry  of  the  lower 
classes,  as  will  elftrctually  diminish 
the  propensity  to  vice,  and  encour- 
age them  in  habits  of  virtue. 

This  scheme  is  a  most  effectual 
one,  for  it  extends  relief  to  a  greater 
Dumber  of  cases  than  any  other. 

The  poor  m  y  be  .divided  into  two 
classes,  those  who  cannot  contribute 
at  all  to  their  own  support,  aitd  tnose 
^«ho  can.  In  the  former  may  be 
reckoned  the  sick  poor,  and  the  young, 
aged  and  infirm,  who  are  as  it  were 
insulated  beings^  and  can  obtain  no 
assistance  from  friend  or  rclatixe: 
these  in  comparison  of  the  rest  are 
Very  few  in  number,  for  they  are 
Very  few  who  may  not  be  made  to 
do  something  towards  their  own  sup- 
port, and  yet  fo4^  their  relief  the  town 
is  already  provided  with  an  hospital 
and  poof' house.  For  the  latter  there 
is  none,  or  very  scanty  provision : 
and  yet  how  many  classes  does  it 
comprize  ?  tlie  mendicant,  the  room- 
keeper,  the  stranger,  the  unemploy- 
ed manufac.urer,  the  unhired  labour- 
er, the  decayed  servant ;  in  &ct,  all 
thf.  e,  whose  labours  are  lost  to  society, 
r      yet  who  must  be  supported  or 

^^'  these  <Jescriptions  of  persons 
this  titution  proposes  to  take  under 
its  pre  ection,  and  to  funiish  th^m 
widi  a  small  but  adequate  means  of 
livelihood. 

The  mendicant  can  here  obtain  sup- 
port ;  he  will  be  deprived  of  l^ii  u- 


sual  excuse,  want  of  employment  and 
inability  to  earn  a  sufficiency  ;  and 
the  feelings  of  the  charitable  will  not 
be  distracted  as  they  olten  are  at 
present,  between  the  fear  of  with- 
nolding  relief  from  the  real  object, 
.and  that  of  lavishing  it  on  the  un- 
deserving. 

1  he  stranger  also,  if  he  happen  to 
be  in  want  upon  his  arrival  in  the 
town,  ^can  at  once  obtain  subsistence 
by  the  exercise  of  his  calling,  with- 
out any  other  recommendation  than 
his  necessity,  uiitil  he  may  be  able 
to  pursue  his  journey. 

The  room -keepers  who  can  obtam 
none,  or  very  precarious  employment, 
being  entirely  unfit  for  any  laborious 
one,  who  would  rather  die  almost ' 
than  submit  to  the  degradation  of 
beggary,  will  never  feel  ashamed  to 
resort  to  a  place  where  their  subsist- 
ence is,  or  appears  to  be,  the  reward 
ot  their  own  industry. 

Ihe  manufacturer,  workmen  and 
labourers,  who  from  the  fluctuation  of 
trade,  or  the  deadness  of  the  season, 
are  thrown  out  of  employment  and 
reduced  to  temporary  distress,  dan 
here  find  a  means  of  industry  and 
support,  until  they  can  derive  it  a- 
gain  from  the  usual  sources.  But  to 
detail  all  the  advantages  of  such  a 
scheme  would  be  awork  of  much 
time  and  labour.  They  will  easily 
develop  themselves  when  it  is  put 
into  e)fecution.  . 

But  whut  ui  of  unusual  importance, 
if  it  be  adopted,  mendicity  must  gra- 
dually be  abolished;  for  we  can  then 
with-hold  our  ii^oney  from  the  vagrant 
be((gar  without  reluctance,  when  we 
know  that  if  he  will  assist  himself, 
so  excellent  an  institution  is  open  to 
receive  him,  and  the  magistrates  also 
may,  without  n^uch  danger  of  oppres* 
sion,  exercise  the  powers  by  law  vest- 
ed in  them,  of  removing  thein  to  a 
place  of  labour  or  punishment. 

That  we  have  reasonable  grounds 
for  entertaining  so  high  an  opinion 
of  the  success  of  this  scheme,  appears 
fro^i  the  precedents  which,  upon  in- 
quiry, have  presented  themselves. 
In  the  reports  of  the  society  for  bet- 
tering the  condition  of  the  poor,  there 
is  an  account  of  an  institution,  of  a 
nature  nearly  similar,  established  at 
Edinburgh,  vgl.  3.  Is o.  88,  PageiJi'i, 
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and  the  effects  of  it  are  thus  described, 
"The  ordinary  class  of  beggars  fled 
in  general  upon  the  alarm,  and  retired 
to  quieter  situations  in  London  and 
other  municipalitiet,  where  similar 
measures  of  prudential  charity  have 
not  been  ailopted;  and  as  to  those 
who  apply  for  protection  to  the  in- 
stitution, they  express  very  strongly 
and  very  generally  their  gratitude  for 
the  advantages  they  derive  from  the 
charity,  and  look  forward  to  its  con- 
tinuance with  earnest  and  eager  ex- 
pectation." 

In  the  parish  of  Shipter  Moyne, 
also,  in  the  County  of  Gloucester,  an 
institution  foundea  upon  the  same 
principles  is  attended  with  like  success. 
Vol.  3.  No.  86.  P.  2p0»  We  are  there 
assured,  "  That  the  work-house  for  • 
the  women  and  children  (  who  it  ap- 
pears are  there  employed  during  tlie 
day)  by  a  most  extraordinary  and 
incredible  metamorphosis  is  converted 
into  a  real  house  of  industry.*' 

If  it  appears  to  any  person  a  mat- 
ter of  much  ditftciulty  to  find  em- 
ployment for  the  poor,  the  observation 
must  be  confessed  to  be  a  true  one ; 
but  let  him  consider  that  if  it  be 
diftioult  to  those  who  have  capital  in 
their  hands,  who  possess  infonnatign, 
and  know  the  proper  use  of  money 
in  commercial  dealings,  how  much 
more  so  must  it  be  to  the  poor  who 
have  no  capital  whatever,  who  arc  in 
a  great  mea*ure  ignorant  of  the  modes 
•of  finding  materials,  and  whose  profits 
are  generally  wasted  among  the  middle 
dealers.  It  is  in  fact,  a  matter  of 
necessity,  that  the  wealthy  and  better 
informed  should  exert  themselves  in 
favour  of  their  weaker  and  more 
destitute  brethren;  for  if  they  do  not, 
one  of  two  things  must  happen, 
either  that  the  poor  of  this  class 
must  perish,  or  else  be  supported  en- 
tirely by  alms.  As  to  the  former  it 
should  not  once  be  mentioned,  and 
in  the  latter  case  they  must  not  only 
be  reduced  to  a  more  degraded  state 
(as  mendicity  certainly  is)  that  any 
we  know  of,  but  must  become  a  much 
severer  burthen  than  if  such  an  en- 
stitution  were  open  to  receive  them. 

The  only  objection  then  which 
ran  be  made  (if  indeed  it  be  an  ob- 
jection) is  the  difficulty  of  meeting 
Willi  active  supporters,    but  this  we 


are  happy  to  say  is  in  a  great  measure 
removed,  as  many  gentlemen  have 
laudably  pledged  'themselves  to  give 
personal  aid  in  favour  of  the  unaer- 
taking,  and  we  are  not  without  hopes 
that  the  liberality  of  the  plan,  its 
utility,  and  importance  to  society  will 
procure  it  many  and  lastuig  Inends. 

NATURAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  HERRlKG. 
Conrludedfrom  p.  556,  No.  JC 

TO  complete  this  article  I  shall 
conclude  by  a  few  words  on  the 
herring  trade.  It  is  of  great  antiquity. 
Madox  records  that  in  1 195  the  Itttie 
town  of  Dunwick  was  obliged  to  pay 
80,000  herrings  to  the  crown.  In  the 
13th  century  the  Zealanders  carried 
on  this  trade  to  a  great  extent  and 
to  this  effect  in  the  year  1282,  thev 
obtained  from  the  king  of  Englamf, 
a  patent  for  themselves  and  the 
Dutch,  granting  them  the  right  of 
fishing  on  the  coasts  of  Yarmouth. 
It  may  also  be  seen  from  a  dploma 
of  Efic  ill.  king  of  Denmark,  that  in 
the  I3lh  century  herrings  were  an 
article  of  commerce  m  the  fialtic. 
This  diploma  granted  to  the  people  of 
Hamburgh  a  piece  of  land  in  the 
island  of  Schonen,  for  their  residence 
during  the  fishery,  and  for  vending 
their  cargoes  at  the  fairs.  In  this 
age  also  may  be  discovered  traces  of 
the  practice  of  saving  herrings,  which 
was  undoubtedly  that  of  smoking. 
In  the  1 4th  century  a  fair  for  the  sale 
of  herrings  was  established  at  Yar- 
mouth. In  1357  Edward  III.  prohi- 
,  bited  fishermen  from  selfmg  their  fish 
any  where  but  in  that  city.  The 
Dutch,  who  till  then  had  purcliased 
their  herrings  on  the  coast  from  the 
Scotch  fishermen,  and  afterwards  ex- 
ported them  to  other  countries,  were 
obliged  to  send  vessels  to  fish  there; 
for  as  the  fishermen  were  obliged  to 
bring  their  cargoes  to  market  previous 
to  their  being  salted,  the  herrings  by 
the  delay  thus  occ*asioned,  were  rendeiw 
ed  soft  and  unfit  for  exportation. 
According  to  Maizieres  the  berriof 
trade  was  also  very  considerable  at 
this  time  on  the  coast  of  Norway.  Be 
says  that  in  tliat  country  upwanis  of 
three  thousand  men  were  collected 
during  the  months  df  September  and 
Oc&beo   whose   occupation  was  the 
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erriog  fishery.  The  fishery  and  trade 
1  herriDgs  still  forms  oiie  of  the  princi- 
al  branches  of  natiooal  iiulu^try,  by 
'hich  several  tons  of  gold  is  anuuaUv 
rought  into  the  kingdom.  Though 
be  fir- wood  which  the  Norwegians  use 
>r  making  their  casks  gives  a  taste 
3tne  fish  which  is  not  generally  re- 
ished,  yet  the  Poles  esteem  it  highly, 
krnie  years  since  the  Danish  govern- 
ment ordered  the  casks  to  be  made  of 
ak;  but  it  was  soon  observed  that 
he  demand  lessened.  Tlie  Poles  re- 
larked  the  want  of  usual  flavour,  and 
t  was  found  necessary  to  revert  to 
be  fir.  With  the  Dutch  this  branch 
f  commerce  is  still  more  considerable ; 
whence  it  is  that  M.  Carieson  calls  the 
erring  fishery  their  golden  mine, 
ecause  in  reality  this  nation  draws 
nore  gold  ^nd  silver  firom  it  than  the 
•tbers  from  their  mines.  At  lirst,  as 
as  been  already  observed,  th'is  nation 
ufchased  their  iierrings  from  the 
cotch;  but  tl^ir  industry  and  sage 
egulutions  soon  rendered  their  her- 
ings  preferable,  not  only  to  the, 
cot«h,  but  even  to  the  Flemish, 
/h.ch  had  been  celebrated  for  their 
xcellencie.  Yet  the  herring  trade  in 
bis  nation  is  not  now  near  so  ex* 
?iisive  as  it  hitherto  has  been,  in 
4 16  the  first  large  net  was  made  at 
loom,  since  which  time  the  Dutch 
ave  employed  larger  vessels.  Jn  1 552 
lecity  of  Enkhuisen  alone  sent  140 
esseU  to  the  herring  fisHery ;  and  in 
601,  &vt  hundred  vessels  sailed  from 
le  several  ports  of  the  republic  for 
ie  same  purpose;  and  if  Sir  Walter 
laleigh  is  iM>t  mistaken,  at  ^ii^es 
3,000  vessels  and  450,000  men  were 
ccupied  in  it  'J'his,  however,  is 
ndoubtedlv  exaggerated,  or  else  the 
ade  has  declined  very  considerably 
ince  it  has  excited  the  jealousy  of 
ther  nations.  Ip  1736,  the  numbet 
f  vessels  did  not  amount  to  250. 
'his  number  has  since  dimlnislied; 
)r  in  1747  the  Dutch  sent  out  but 
00  vessels,  and  in  1773  but  l69.  It 
ould  have  fallen  still  further  had  not 
le  States  General,  in  1775,  offered  a 
ounty  of  SOafiorins  to  every  vessel 
hich  went  to  thft  herring  fishery. 
Notwithstanding  tfla  decline  it  still 
^ntinues  to  be  a  considerable  branch 
r  industry :  fo&it  is  said  that  20,000 
ten  an  still  supported  by  it. 


The  French  also  annually  send  out 
about  an  hundred  vessels  from  Calais, 
Dieppe,  and  the  other  neighbouring 
ports.  1  hese  are  not  so  large  as  tlie 
Dutch,  not  containing  more  than  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  tons.  Ihey 
fish  either  on  the  coasts  of  lingland, 
or  in  the  Channel.  They  also  fish 
during  Autumn  on  the  coasts  of  Nor- 
mandy and  Picardy;  but  as  the  sailors 
are  not  in  the  habit  of  taking  provi- 
sions and  salt  along  with  them,  they  ' 
are  obliged  to  return  as  soon  as  they 
have  a  cargo,  and  it  frequently  hap- 
pens that  before  they  can  return  the 
fogs  which  hvouT  the  fisher)'  pass  away, 
and  the  best  opportunity  b  lost  The 
Swedes,  who  hitherto  purchased  their 
herrings  from  other  nations,  have 
within  these  forty  yrars  become  more 
attentive  vto  the  traue  of  this  fish.  In 
1745  a  company  was  ^tablished  for 
this  purpose,  supported  by  government, 
by  means  of  which  their  herrings,  and 
particularly  those  of  Gothenburg,  have 
risen  to  great  estimation. 

In  1764,  fifty  cargoes  of  herring, 
which  were  thought  equal  to  the 
Dutch,  arrived  from  this  port  to  Ham- 
burgh. From  the  same  place  were 
exported  in  the  year  1771,  43,959  tons 
of  hearing;  in  1772,  73,130;  in  1781 
and  1782,  200,000;  and  from  twenty 
to  twenty-two  thousand  tons  of  oiL 
Many  load  of  herrings,  smoked  in 
straw,  are  brought  into  the  north  of 
Germany,  from  Swedish  Pomerania, 
'J'he  Danes  not  only  bring  into  Ger- 
many the  herrings  caught  in  Spring 
and  'Autumn  on  the  nonhern  coast  cf 
Jutland,  and  the  isles  of  Ferroe,  but 
they  also  send  vesseb  to  the  coast  of 
Scotland. 

in  1767  a  company  for  the  herring 
fishery  was  established  at  Altona.  Large 
quantities  of  smoked  herrings  are  also 
sent  from  Holstein  to  Hamburg 
and  the  neighbouring  cities.  Those 
called  Kieler-Bucklinge  are  particu- 
Jarly  prized.  In  1770  a  company  was 
formed  in  Prussia  for  this  fishery,  an<l 
in  1776  six  vesseb  were  sent  from 
Embden  to  the  coast  of  Scotland* 
which  returned  with  an  hundred  and 
thirty  lasts  of  herrings.  Since  that 
time  the  number  has  been  annually 
augmented;  so  the  number  now  la 
from  thirty-eight  to  forty-two  vessels. 

Herring  oil  is  in  Sweden  a  very  im* 
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portant  branch  of  commerce.    At  first 
-  the  gills  and  intestines  'were  the  only 
parts  used  in  this  manufacture;    and 
as  this  oil  was  in  great  demand,  the 
merchant  built  manufactories  of  oil  at 
tiieir  own  expcnce,    in  most  of   tlie 
places  where  the  fishery  was  carried 
on.    lliese  generally  consist  of  eight 
cauldrons;    lour   of    these    cauldrons 
were  built  in  separate  furnaces,  so  that 
the  furnace  being  open  before,  afri>rd- 
ed  a  separate  aperture  for  each  caul* 
dron,  and  the  tour  furnaces  com  muni* 
cated  within  to  a  large  one  in  the  cen- 
tre.    To  save  copper  tiiey  have  in- 
vented a  method  of  enlarging  the  caul- 
dron with  rods  of  pine  wood,  strength- 
ened with  thick  bands  of  iron.      Ihe 
cauldrons  ai-e  so  built  up  that  the  fire 
touches  but  half  the  side,  and  the  wall 
rises  to  uithin  an  ell  of  the  upper  sur- 
face of  the  rings,  where  a  scaifold  is 
placed,    on   which  the  persons  stand 
who  are  employed  to  stir  the  contents 
of  the  cauldron  with  ladles  of  copper. 
Nine  or  ten  tons  of  herrings  may  be 
boiled  in  one  cauldron,    and  for  this 
purpose  from  seven  to  nine  tons  of  wa- 
ter are  required:  ihe  water  is  convened 
by  means  of    pum|>s.      The  herruigs 
while  boiling,    are  continually  stirred 
until    they    are    completely    melted; 
then  a  litile  cold  water  is  poured  in, 
which  makes  t  le  oil  float,    and  it  is 
afterwards  taken  otf  witii  brazen  skim- 
mers   and    put    into    leathern    bags. 
When  the  oil  has  remained  some  hours 
there,  and  i>  separated  from  the  diegs 
and  the  water,  it  is  passed  tlirough  a 
strainer  into  a  large  cask  plajed  up- 
right, which  has  a  vent-hole  about  the 
third  part  of  an  ell  from  the  bottom. 
When  the  oil  has  lain  there  soine  time, 
and  the  remaining  dregs  have  fallen  to 
the  bottom,  it  is  attain  filtered,    and 
put  into  casks  containing  exactly  sixty 
Swedish  caunes.*      It  is  then  ready 
for  exi)ortation.    It  is  absolutely  neces- 
•ary  that  the  oil  be  completely  freed 
from  dregs  and  water,  for  otherwise 
these  particles  cause  a  bad  smell    in 
summer.     The  herrings  are  generally 
allowed  to  boil  about  five  or  six  hours, 
and  two  or  three  hours  more  are  re- 
quisite for  4t  to  settle  before  the  oil 
can  be  taken  off.      In  proportion  to 

**This  is  a  measure  of  liquids  cuntaiu* 
tng  somewhat  more  tlitn  four  gallons. 


the  fulness  and  freshness  of  the  fish 
is  the  good  quality  and  weight  dl 
the  oil ;  when  made  of  old  herrings  it 
soon  corrupts.  The  more  the  oil  is 
boiled  the  browner  it  becomes,  and 
when  boiled  tn  cauldrons  made  enttrt-ly 
of  copper, '  it  is  browner  than  in  those 
enlarged  with  wood.  Coal  and  pine 
woodare  used  for  the  fire. 

A  manuCactory  of  four  caaldroos 
requires  from  twenty -eight  to  thirty- 
two  workmen.  It  is  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fishery  when  the  herrings*  are 
plenty  and  tlie  price  low,  that  the 
making  of  oil  is  carried  on ;  when  the 
herrings  are  dear,  nothing  can  be  gain- 
ed by  it  This  oil  is  us^  for  lamps, 
but  not  for  leather,  on  account  of  tu 
fiuidity. 

Ihe  mass  which  remains  is  excellent 
for  land,  for  'ground  manuiied  with  it 
produces  much  more  grass  and  com 
than  by  any  other  kind.  The  farmer 
who  resides  near  the  coast  uses  it; 
but  so  great  a  quanftit)*,  consisting  at 
least  of  some  hundred  thousand  tons 
annually  connot  1^  entirely  used  in 
this  manner;  a  great  part  of  it  is 
thrown  into  the  sea. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  fishery, 
when  the  herring  is  large,  a  ton  of 
them  produces  from  five  to  six  canHcs 
and  a  half  of  oil:  at  the  end  of  the 
fishery,  when  it  is  very  poor,  that  is 
about  the  month  of  December,  it  pro- 
duces no  more  than  a  canne  and  a  half. 
A  ton  of  oil  contains  sixty  caunes,  in 
the  making  of  which  from  twenty  to 
twenty- three  toiis  of  herrings  are  used. 

For  tke  Belfast  Monthly  Magazine* 

IT  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the 
readers  of  this  magazine  to  see  the 
plans  attempted  in  the  sister  country 
to  remedy  the  evils  of  tfieir  present 
system  ot*  poor  laws— The  annexed 
plan  may  serve  to  give  a  trait  of  the 
state  of  manners  in  that  country,  and  also 
impress  the  truth  of  the  important 
political  and  ihoral  axioms,  that  an 
mdependence  gained  by  the  industry 
and  frugality  of  tlie  poor  themselves 
contributes  in  an  essential  degree  to 
their  comforts  and  Jb^ppiness,  while 
a  dependence  on  iW  contributions  of 
others,  by  producing  idleness  necessarily 
leads  to^rofiigacy  and  iiunorality. 
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T«A1fQ©ILtirt,  AW iWrn-irrfON  COMMEN- 
CED IK  THE  METlOf  OLIi  AS  AK  ECONOIII- 
CAIEAKK,  TO  AFFOmDPtfttOWSOF  SMALL 
IMCOMESi  AHOPPOETUNITYOF  PROVIDING 
FOR  THEIl  FWTUEBWAHTS,  BY  PAYMENTS 
SriTED  TO  THKIE  COKVENIENCE. 

PERSONS  of  all  a^,  trades  and 
descriptions  arc  invited  to  become 
members  of  this  Institution,  which  gives 
to  the  most  tritiing  subscriptions,  ad- 
vantages equal  in  proportion  to  those 
gained  I»y  the  opulent  upon  large  sumt.  , 

'Ilie  members  may  accommodate  the 
amount  and  time  of  ever^  payment 
entirely  to  their  own  mclinations. 
Sums  as  small  even  as  sixpence  will 
be  received,  and  paymenjU  may  be 
made  as'often  as  once  a  week,  'i  here 
are  no  fmes  for  omissions,  should 
the  subscriptions  not  be  regularly 
continued;  but  all  the  sums  subscribed, 
whether  little  or  much,  will  be  care- 
fully preserved  and  increased  at  com- 
pound interest  for  the  Use  of  the 
i5ubscriber,  and  will  be  paid  to  him 
at  the  iieriod  of  age,  in  a  proportionate 
annuity  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

BY  THE  PLAN  OF  THIS  INSTITUTION, 

married  men  are  enabled  to  make 
provision  for  their  widows,  whilst  the 
tull  benefits  of  their  subscriptions  are 
secured  to  themselves  in  case  they 
should  survive  their  wives: 

i> ingle  women  are  enabled  to  make 
provisiofi  for  themselves,  of  which 
111  case  of  marriage  their  husbands 
will  be  allowed  to  partake: 

Children imd  youth  may  deposit  their 
snoall  savings,  to  accumulate  for  their 
bfiiefit  on  entering  into  life. 

As  this  institution  haS  been  com- 
menced without  any  view  to  private 
emolument,  the  full  advantages,  what- 
ever -cbey  may  be,' which  result  from 
its  funds  must  be  divided  amongst 
the  members,  or  their  widows  and 
children;  it  is  therefore  needless  to 
^old  out  any  of  those  delusive  pro- 
mises, which  none  but  the  avaricious 
can  desire,  and  none  but  the  deluded 
can  expect.  The  members  of  this 
institution  will  however  enjoy  the 
superior  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that 
they  will  not  be  exposed  to  any  of 
:hose  forfeitures  whicu  frequently  lal^e 
Llie  discontinued  subscription  of  a 
poor  man,  to  swell  the  annuities  of  those 
iff- ho  have  less  ne^of  it  than  himself. 

Five  highly  r^fctable  gentlemen, 
wholly    unconneOTa    wit^    the    con- 


trivance of  the  plan,  hare  consen  ted 
to  become  the  trustees  of  the  funds 
for  the  use  of  the  members;  and  ^li 
monies  received  at  the  ofiice,  axe 
daily  paid  into  the  hands  of  the 
banker^  to  the  institution,  Messrs.  Hod* 
soil  and  Stirling,  in  the  8trand. 

'I'be  office  of  the  institution  is  at 
No.  2,  Albion-street,  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
where  the  subscript  ions  of  the  mem* 
bers  are  received,  and  where  all  per- 
sons desirous  of  becoming  members 
of  the  institution,  or  acquiring  further 
particulars  are  requested  to  apply. 

The  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
institution  may  be  had  at  the  office. 
Office  qf  TroMquUiiiy,  6th  Jan.  1807. 

SOCIETY  POR  THE  GRADUAL  ABOLITIOH  OP 
THE  poor's  rate.-— AT  A  MEETING  HELD 
OH  WEDNESDAY,  THE  23d  DAY  OF  APRIL, 
1806,  AT  THE  HORN  TAVERN,  DOCTORS 
COMMONS. 

RESOLVED, 

I.  1  hat  the  condition  of  a  great 
part  of  the  lower  order  of  the  people 
IS  extremely  wretched. 

II.  '1  hilt  the  many  laudable  efforts 
exerted  by  the  liberal  and  benevolent 
to  ameliorate  that  condition,  have 
proved  in  a  great  degree  inadequate. 

III.  That  nevertheless  suchamelior. 
at  ion  -is  as  neci^ary  as  ever,  and  as 
much  to  be  desired. 

IV.  'ihat  as  it  is  possible  that  t)ie 
principles  upon  which  all  former   ef- 
forts have  proceeded  may  have  been 
erroneous,   it  may    be  proper  to  be  ' 
guided   by   principles  altogether  new. 

V.  That  therefore,  instead  of  teach- 
ing the  poor  to  rely  entirely  upon 
charity,  they  should  be  taught  the 
value  of  depending  upon  themselves- 

V!.  Tlmt  the  .  most  effectual  way 
of  inculcating  this  lesson,  is  by  con- 
^ning  the  liberality  of  the  affiuent  to 
those  only  who  do  llieir  best  to  pro- 
vide for  their  own  independence. 

Vll.  That  every  one  who  in  the 
time  of  youth  and  vigour  treasures  up 
all  he  can  spare  to  provide  for  the 
season  of  age  and  infirmity,  has  per- 
formed the  utmost  duty  that  society 
in  that  respect  can  require  of  him; 
and  if  after  those  endeavours  he  has 
been  incapable  of  providing  what  is 
sufficient  to  fumi^^h  him  with  necessaries 
and  comforts,  society  is  unjust  if  it 
does  not  make  him  up  the  deficiency, 
not  as  a  matter  of  charity  but  of  right. 
VllL  ihat   an  institution    which 
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shall  enable  the  young  and  healthy  t6 
depo»t  tlie  fruits  of  their  economy 
as  a  proyision  for  age,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  receives  the  aid  of  the 
benevolent,  and  administers  comfort 
without  conferring  disgrace,  it  en- 
titled to  support. 

IX.  That  the  institution  commenced 
under  the  name  of  "  tranq.uillity" 
being  intended  to  promote  these  among 
other  important  objects,  a  subscription 
shall  be  opened  to  assist  its  establish- 
ment. 

X.  That  the  sums  so  raised  be  paid 
to  Messrs.  Hodsoll  and  Sthling,  Strand, 
bankers  to  that  instKution,  and  be  at 
the  disposal  of  its  committee  of  Super- 
intendence- or  Directors. 

XL  That  a  subscription  of  One 
Guinea  admission,  and  one  guinea  per 
annum,  shall  constitute  a  member  of 
**  The  Society  for  the  gradual  Abolition 
of  the  Poor^s  Rate." 

XII.  That  every  respectable  person 
be  invited  to  become  a  member 
thereof,  and  that  each  member  be 
particularly  requested  to  introduce  as 
many  friends  as  he  can. 

XIII.  That  the  Secretary  of  Tran- 
quillity be  the  Secretary  of  this  So- 
ciety, and  report  the  progress  of  that 
institution  to  this  society  every  quarter. 


XIV.  That  any  tad  all  Expemr 
attendant  upon  this  aocietyf  snail  bi 
paid  at  the  end  of  every  1  bree  Month 
out  of  the  contributions,  and  tin 
balance  thereof  shall  then  be  pale 
over  to  the  committee  of  superin 
tendence  or  dh-ectorsof  Tranquillity 

XV.  That  as  soon  a^  the  director 
of  that  institution  shall  find  it  cod 
venient,  thb  society  will  cc-operat< 
with  them  in  their  application  t( 
Parliament  to  effect  the  gradual  abo 
lition  of  the  poor's  rate,  and  b 
encourage  bdividuals  in  the  Tanon 
classes  of  the  community  to  mak< 
provision  for  themselves,  by  exemp 
ting  from  Parish  assessments,  on  ac 
count  of  the  poor,  all  those  persoa; 
who  are  provided  for  by  'that  estab 
lishment. 

XVI.  That  this  society  will  parti 
ctilarly  attend  to  all  communication 
of  facts  cafculated  to  promote  its  object 

XVII.  That  this  society  shall  vote 
every  Wednesday  at  Twelve  o'clod 
at  Noon,  at  tne  office  of  TranouillitT 
Albion-street,- Black  Friars  Bridge- 
By  (/rd^r,  W.  Home,  Set 

♦,t*  Subscriptions  will  be  receiver 
by  Messrs.  Hodsoli  and  Stiriing^  bank 
ers,  Strand;  and  by  the  Secrrlary  at  tb 
Office  of  TrtxnquttUty. 


BIOGRAPHICAL  SKETCHES  OF  DISTINGUISHED  PERSONS. 


A  SKETCH  OF  THE  LIFE  OF  JOSEPH 
BLACK,  M.D.F.R.S.  OF  LONDON  AND 
EDINBURGH.      BY  M.B.L.S. 

AS  bio^phical  sketches  of  difi- 
tingutihed  persons  occupy  a  ca- 
pital line  m  your  publications,  I  take 
the  liberty  oi  recouMnending  to  you 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  Dr.  Black,  the 
late  celebrated  professor  of  chemistry 
and  medicine,  in  the  university  of 
Edinburgh ;  not  th^  1  suppose  lovers 
of  science  have  neglectea  to  hand 
down  his  name  and  merit  to  posterity, 
but  tbat  a  more  perfect  history  of  his 
fsmily  and  labours  might  be  collected 
from  the  different  recorded  histories  of 
bim,  than  is  contained  in  any  one  of 
them,  by  a  person  who  waspersoa- 
ally  acquainted  with  him»  and  many 
branches  of  his  familv. 

Joha  Black,  the  doctor's  grand- b- 


fher,  was  an  eminent  merchant  s 
Belfast,  and  was  married  to  Missias 
Eccles  of  Malope,  two  miles  trcf 
Belfast;  William  the  III,  w^  b< 
father's  guest,  when  on  his  marc 
from  Carrickfergus  to  Drc^eda.- 
Her  brother  Sir  John  Eccles  of  Dub 
I  in,  was  so  much  respected  by  ti 
inhabitants  of  that  city,  that  thr 
honoured  him  with  the  name  of  m 
of  their  principal  streets.  John  BUc- 
and  his  wife  Jane  Eccles  were  pai 
terns  of  piety  and  virtue  ;  and  they  nc 
only  instructed  their  children  in  tt 
principles  of  religion  and  morality,  »hi] 
they  remained  with  them  ;  but  coot  in  t« 
their  wise  instructions  and  eichortatiof 
by  letters,  when  they  were  remuTt 
from  them  to  far  distant  countries.* 


»  Extract  of  a  letter  to  John  BLu: 
jun.  dace4  Bel^t,  Sep.  »tb,  1658* 
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**Soa  Jobor  tlmn  all  occasioiit  of  evil, 
hate  lyiog,  fwearing,  and  sahbatb  break* 
insf.  Begin  the  day  with  prwyfer,  fbr  a 
blesaing  oq  your  lawful  endeavours  ;  end 
it  with  thankfiilness  for  mercies  ;  ob- 
serve your  master's  lawful  commands, 
from  which  withdraw  not  without  Jeare. 
Your  christian  and  dutiful  cHrria^Pi 
will  add  much  to  oar  comfort,  who 
wish  orach  for  your  happiness.  God 
direet  you  and  grant  yoo  his  blessing, 
is  tbe  |»rayer  of  your  affectionate  father, 
John  Black. " 

Johti  Bbck,'  and  Jaoe  bis  wife  liv- 
ed aod  died  in  fielfast,  where  tlieir 
tomb  still  remaiosy  on  trhich  is  this 
uncripUon.* 

The  doctor's  fetjicr,  John  Black, 
Jan.  remoTed  from  Dublin  to  Hour- 
deaux  in  the  year  ICQQ*  where  he 
was  merchant  aod  factor;  and  there 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Gordon,  who  was  likewise  mer- 
diant  and  factor,  and  of  the  same 
retieious  principles.  He  was  a  .branch 
ef  Se  ancientfamily  of  Goidon  of  Hall* 
head  hi  AberdeenMiire.  Mr.  Black 
marned  Mr.  Gordon's  daughter  Mar- 
garet, in  1716.  They  by  this  marriage 
had  8  sons  and  5  daughtef^,  all  bom  in 
Bourdeaax*  As  there  was  no  English 
school  convenient  at  the  thne,  the 
education  of  their  child*^"  devolved 
upon  their  father  and  mother.  They 
all  grew  up  to  be  men  and  women, 
and  were  settled  in  different  parts. 

The  situation  of  the  family  m  1764 
appears  in  a  note  in  Mr.  Black's 
liand.  John  Black,  as  is  recorded  in 
the  public  register  ki  Belfast,  was  born 
and  chrktened  there  in  168 1,  was  9  <ac* 
tor  at  Bourdeanx  during  57  years,  at 
present,  1764  in  Dublin.  His  numerous 
family  of  children,  still  alive,  were  <li3- 
persed  thus :  John  his  eldest  son,  his 
wife  and  children,  are  atBourdeaux; 
Robert  in  the  Isle  of  Man  )  Isabel  with 
her  fourteen  children  at  Aberdeen ;  Jane 
in  Dublin;  George  at  Belfast;  Joseph 
at  Glasgow ;  Esther  «t  Dublin  ;  Alex- 
ander in  London  ;  Samuel  at  Belfast ; 
Catherine  at  JNewtownards;  James  at 
London,  and  'Jhomas  in  Bellast. 

George,  a  merchant,  lived  and 
died  in  Bel£ut,  and  left  ^  family. — 


*Jokn  BUkTc,  merchant  in  Bf/fasi,  de- 
parted  (hit  itfe  the^5th  March,  n«5-6  aged 
88  yar*,  Jane  liiack,  atiat  l^ccies,  hit  vc'fe^ 
ftepartsd  this  iife  1 5/A  (htober,  170 1 ,  ajed  49. 

BEX-PASTMAC.  NO.  M. 


SamneU  a  KnHi  draper^  died  like* 
Wise  in  Belfast,  unmarried. — Alexandet* 
and  James  are  still  living  in  London,  and 
Catherine  (Mn.  TurnI v)  in  Belfast. 

When  JtHin,  the  Dh.*  father,  expressed 
his  resolution  of  leaving  France,  and  re- 
turning to  his  native  country  ,hi$  acquaint 
tances  expressed  the  most  ^nsible  regret, 
especially  his  intimate  friend,  the  gi^ea 
president  Montescjuieu,  who  on  hear- 
mghis  intentions  of  leaving  Bourdeaux^ 
wrote  to  him  In  the  most  aflection- 
ate  manner ;  among  many  expressions 
of  sorrow  bis  letter  contains  the  foU 
lowing ;   "I  cannot  be  reconciled  to 
the  tn<M)ghts    of    your  leaving  Bour- 
deaux.      1  lose   the    most   agreeable 
pleasure   I  had,  that  of  seeing    yoi| 
often,  find  ftirgetting  myself  witii  you." 
The  antient  judges,    magistrates  and 
most  eniincnt  merchants  in  Bourdeaux 
without  the  knowledge  of  Mr.  Black 
wrote  the  following-  attestation.     We 
the    under  s«bscril>ers.   Inhabitants   of 
Bourdeaux,  certify  and  attest  that  Mr. 
John  Black,  merchant,  dWHIing  at  the 
Charterhouse,  is  settled  in  Bourdeaux 
since    the    year    1'699    and    that    he 
married  a  wife  here,  and  carried  on 
his  tiading    business,   always  after  a 
legal  and  feir  manner,  ana  ever  has 
behaved  himself  sa  as  tp  accjuire  the 
confidence,  the  esteem  and  considferalioi* 
of    all    those    acquainted    with    him, 
to  the  truth  wheieot  we    have  signed 
the    present  certific?ite  in  Bourdeaux 
this    27ih     February     1755,     signed, 
P.  NairaCi  Figer  de  Cater,    Dubergies 
LalFore,  &c.  &c. 

i  his  with  Ijis  contract  of  marriage, 
C<)nt!act5 .  for  houses,  cellars,  v'me- 
yards,  and  lands,  and  the  church  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  St.  Seuerin's  christen- 
ing cert't  Mtes  of-his  \2  children,  were 
sent  for  and  delivered  to  Monsieur 
le  Marquis  de  Toumyour  Intendant 
of  the  IVovince  to  make  his  report 
theireof  to  the  king's  minister:  these 
were  all  detained  by  him  about  three 
months,  till  by  the  interces8!on  of 
first-rank  fijends  at  court  they  were 
presented.  His  Majesty  then  urderetf 
that  he  shotxid  not  be  of  the  number  of 
British  subjects  to  he  expelled,  but 
remain  as  long  as  he  pleased  witii 
his  family  unmolested  in  Bouideaux  ; 
all  his  otner  papers  were  then  resioretl, 
but  the  attestation  was  kept  at  Cc.urt, 
WiUiug   to  end  his  ewthly  race  m 
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his  DatiTd  comitrj,  he  refturoed  to  Ire- 
land next  year  and  parchaied  an  estate 
m  the  county  of  Armagh,  where  he  re- 
sided sonie  years,  lie  and  his  wife 
Margaret  Gordon  died  in  fielfiast,  and 
w^re  buried  in  his  fjither's  tomb. 

The  character  of  John  Black,  the 
younger,  is  thus  given  by  a  gentle- 
roan  who  had  the  best  opportunity 
of  knowing  it.  He  was  cheerlulajid 
contented,  beoevolent  and  liberai- 
ipinded ;  he  was  industrious  and  prudent 
m  bu^siness,  of  the  ^strictest  probity 
and  honour,  very  temperate  and  regular 
in  his  manner  of  life. 

Hisiion  Joseph,the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, was  born  at  Bourdeaux  in  the  year 
1 728.  All  the  family  were  educated  by 
their  &ther  and  mother,  there  bajng  no 
English  school  at  Bourdeaux  it  that 
time.  In  the  year  1740  Joseph  was 
sent  home  to  Ikllast,  and  put  imder 
the  care  of  Mr.  Sprot,  a  relation  of 
the  antient  £amily  of  Maxwell,  of 
Comber,  in  the  coun;t3r  of  Down, 
who  was  eminently  perfect  in  the 
knowledffe  of  the  learned  lan^ua^es. 
He  finished  the  classical  education 
of  many  learned  men,  such  asGainble, 
Ferguson,  M'Tear  and  Haiiday,  re- 
spectable physicians  in  Belfast 

When  Joseph  finished  his  classical 
education  he  was  sent  to  the  College 
of  Glasgow,  at  that  time  famous  for 
eminent  professors  of  mathematics  and 
sll  tt)e  difierent  branches  of  philosophy. 
When  hehad  gone  through  the  graduate's 
bourse,  he  chose  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine, as  being  most  consonant  with  his 
philosophic  genius  and  the  improve- 
ment he  had  made  in  pliysical  know^ 
Itdsx. 

Dr.  Cullen  was  at  that  time  pro* 
f^or  of  medicine  and  le  etcher  upon 
chymistry  in  Glasgow ;  this  penetraung 
genius  soon  discovered  the  attention, 
the  diligence  and  the  aciiteness  of  Black, 
and  his  love  ot  cbymical  knowledge, 
and  cave  him  all  possible  assistance  in 
bis  favourite  pursuits;  allowed  him 
the  free  use  ot'  his  laboratory:  and 
adopted  him  as  his  assistant  in  making 
his  experiments,  which  he  performed 
then  ajid  during  his  life  with  admirable 
Bccwracy,  success  and  elegance* 

When  Joseph  had  acquired  satisfac- 
tory knowledge  of  the  doctrines  which 
Dr.  Cullen  taught  in  hts  lectures 
upon    chymistry,    the    tlteory    and 


practice  of  physic,  he  remored  t9 
the  house  of  hit  cousin  german, 
Mr.  JamesfRussel,  then  professor  of  natu- 
ral  philosophy  in  the  umversity  of  hxiin- 
burgh.  This  situation  pertectl^  suited 
the  ^nius  and  views  of  ttes  per- 
se venng  student;  he  there  reaped  the 
advanti^  of  the  extensive  knowledge, 
the  singular  ccm^ctoess  in  experiment, 
and  the  predston  of  thought  of  thb 
acute  ana  experienced  philosopher. 

About  this  time  Madam  Stephen's 
Remedies  for  tli^  human  calcukis  had 
gained  mat  reputation.  Although  they 
were  then  known,  it  was  supposed 
that  some  kinds  of  calcareous  earths 
made  better  lime  and  lime-water  tian 
other  kinds.  Joseph  then  entered  the 
list  of  experimentai  chymists.  In  )us 
researches  he  found  that  magpesia 
alba  was  an  absorbent  earth,  possessed 
qualities  different  from  marble,  limft- 
stone,  chalk,  and  shells,  and  that  it 
had  when  combined  with  acids  vetw 
different  effects  on  the  human  body^ 
from  these  substances.  When  he  in  the 
35th  year  of  his  age  obtained  hh 
degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Edinburgh,  farj  chose  as  the  subject 
of  his  Thesis,  De  Humore  acidoa 
Cibis  orto,  &  de  Magnesia  alba. 

In  consequence  of  the  removal  of 
Doctor  Cullen  firom  Glasgow  to  the 
cbymical  chair  in  £duiburgb.  Doctor 
Black  ui  1756  was  called  to  succeed 
him  as  professor  of  medicine  aod 
lecturer  on  chymktry.  When  Dr. 
Cullen  was  removed  to  the  medical 
chair  as  lecturer  upon  the  tli^iry 
and  upon  the  practice  <^'medictiie, 
alternately  with  Doctor  Gregory, 
Doctor  black  was  looked  up  to,  as 
the  only  man  capable  of  supporting 
the  reputation  in  this  brancn  whi^ 
this  celebrated  school  had  acquired 
in  every  other. 

The  merit  of  Doctor  Black,  the 
interition  of  the  town  council  and 
professors  of  l£diuburgh  having  been 
known  at  Glasgow,  his  fellow  profes- 
sors convinc4ed  they  could  not  have' 
an  opportunity  of  hearmg  lectures  on 
chymistry  so'  extensively  useful*  gen- 
erally attended  bim  the  season  previous 
to  his  rembval ;  a  compliment  so  gmt 
they  had  not  before  paid  to  any  other 
pfofcssor.  Agreeably  to  the  expecta- 
tions and  vfWiia  of  all  who  knew  bis 
ia«rit,  he   was    chosen  profiestor   el 
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cbTinistry  in  £duibiif|^  <m  the  17th 
of  April  1766.  In  thii  situation  he 
did  not  disappoint  tiie  expectati<Nis 
of  hit  friends;  he  taught  the  theory 
and  practice  of  chymistry  ibr  30  years 
with  a  reputation  always  increasing. 
He  was  disposed  to  asthma  and 
spUtioff  of  blood  which  necessarily 
obliged  him  to  observe  a  low,  cool 
regimen;  he  was  consecjuently  pale 
and  slender.  Uis  asthmatic  oomplaintg 
prevented  him  froo^  using  much  ex- 
ertion in  speaking,  yet  be  spoke  with 
so  much  propriety  and  accuracy,  and 
without  any  provincial  accent,  that 
he  was  distinctly  heard  in  the  most 
dbtant  comen '  of  the  hall  in  which 
he  lectured.  In  this  he  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  silence  and  jattention 
of   his  Pupils, 

After  the  manner  of  Boerhaave,  he 
divided  his  course  of  lectures  into  two 
sections ;  the  iirst  contained  the  theory, 
the  second  the  practice  of  chymistry. 
In  the  first  section  be  taught,  with  the 
theories  of  authors,  his  own  mventions 
and   theories; 

He  described  the  experiments  by 
which  he  found  the  qualities  ot  mag- 
nesia. Ist  That  it  was  not  a  species 
of  liine,  bpt  a  pure  and  simple  earth; 
that  it  18  found  united  with  acids,  as  in 
sear  water,  in  the  bittern  which  remains 
after  the  crystallisation  of  common  salt, 
io  the  salt  commonly  called  epsom 
salt,  and  is  often  foimd  mixed  with  lime- 
stone and  with  clay.  2nd.  It  is  soluble 
in  all  the  acids,  but  its  attraction  for 
them  is  weaker  than  that  of  hxed  alkali, 
or  of  calcareous  earth,  but  equal  to  the 
attraction  of  volatile  alkali  for  them. 
3d.  l*hat  it  unites  with  the  gas  formerly 
called  by  Dr.  Hales  fixed  air,  more 
iiirongly  than  volatile  alkali,  but  not 
so  strongly  as  calcareous  earth  or  fixed 
alkali  does. 

By  his  experiments  upon  magnesia 
and  calcareous  earths,  he  found  out  the 
qualities  of  the  gas  called  fixed  air, 
now  by  the  French  chymists  named 
carbonic  acid  gas.  He  found  the  et- 
UcU  it  has  upon  pure  calcareous  earth, 
or  lime,  and  upon  pure  alkalis,  upon  mag- 
nesia, aiid  upon  water  >i^hen  nnited  wiih 
these  subsitances,  and  (he  effects  it  has 
ppoD  the  animal  economy. 

Ancient  chy  mists  ascribed  the  chang- 
es which  bodies  imdergo  m  the  fire, 
tv  particles  of  fire  united  to  them,  es* 


pecially  such  bodies,  at,  after  having 
been  calcined,  had  acquired  a  great 
attraction  Am:  animal  and  vegewle 
substances,  and  a  great  degree  of 
acrimony,  called  therefore  causticity^ 
such  as  odcareous  earths  calcined  to 
quick  lime,  and  fixed  alkalis,  exposed 
to  great  heat;  but  Dr.  Black,  by  his 
experiments  upon  calcareous  earths, 
found  that  fire  did  not  add  any  thing 
to  them,  but  expelled  from  them  ah 
elastic  vapour,  which,  because  it 
seemed  to  have  been  fixed  or  solid 
In  stone,  was  called  fixed  air,  which 
name  be  continued  because  it  was 
already  fiuniliar  in  philosophy.  He 
found  by  experiments,  that  120  muis 
of  chalk,  by  solution  in  acid,  orbunir 
ingi  lost  48  grains  of  this  air. 

He  found  tnat  the  mildness  of  alkalis 
i^owmg  to  a  great  Quantity  of  this  gas 
united  to  them ;  and  that  it  is  separable 
from  them  by  quick-lime,  and  that 
then  the  alkalis  are  caustic.  And,  as 
alkalis  have  a  stronger  attraction  for 
water  than  lime  has,  they  attract  water 
from  lime,  and  give  it  the  fixed  air. 
Solutions  of  them  in  this  state  are 
called  caustic  levs.  When  it  is  united 
to  magnesia,  al^is,  or  quick-lime, 
they  eneryesce  with  acids ;  when  sepa- 
rated, they  do  not. 

This  is  the  gas  which  escapes  from 
liquors  in  the  act  of  fermentation,  and 
which  is  ofcen  found  in  mines  and  iu 
caves,  4:alled  choak*dapp. 

In  the  time  of  burning  inflammable 
bodies*  that  part  of  the  atmosplieiic 
air  which  is  palled  pure  air,  unites  widi 
the  cliarred  substance,  and  acquires  tiie 
same  qualitj^  as  the  fixed  air;  so  does 
air  in  respiration:  it  extinguishes  flame, 
and  destroys  animal  life. 

The  weight  of  this  air  makes  it  ca- 
pable of  ^ing  contained  some  time 
m  open  vessels,  and  it  can,  like  water, 
be  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another, 
'I  his  is  tlie  cause  of  the  death  of  dogs 
in  the  celebrated  cave  in  Italy  called 
Grotto  del  Can^.  While  the  master's 
head  is  above  this  noxious  vapour  he 
escapes  unhurt ;  but  if  on  the  contrary 
the  man  would  take  in  a  full  mspu-ation 
of  it,  he  would  instantly  fall  dowu 
dead.  J  his  air  is  the  cause  of  th^ 
danger  ot  entering  vats  from  which 
feimenting  liquor  has  been  drawn 
without  purifying  them  ;  and  thed«in« 
ger  of  burniugduurcoal  in  close  p^o*^ 
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iind  shows  the  necessity  of  trying  adl 
such  places  as  mtneSf  cares,  vats,  and 
deep  wells,  with  lighted  candles;  if  tt 
extinguishes  them,  i^  will  certainly 
detitroy  animal  life. 

•  This  air,  so  destructive  when  applied 
to  the  nerves,  is  most  salutary  when 
taken  into  the  stomach,  either  in  the 
^orm  of  gas,  or  when  united  to  water; 
it  is  then  a  very  agreeable  acid  liquor. 
AV  hen  externally  applied,  it  cleanses  foul 
ulcers,  and  slops  gangrene.  It  dissolves 
the  stone,  or  human  calculus,  and 
cures  this  most  painful  disease. 

The  astonishing  qualities  of  this  air 
sbou  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign 
experimental  philosoplicrs.  Black's  ex- 
perinienis  were  repeate^l  and  his 
doctfinps  continued  and  ^eceive^^'in 
opposliion  to  every  received  opinion 
to  the  contrary.  They  excited  tne 
attention  of  Ch  yniists  to  the  investigation 
of  every  elaslK;  fluid,  by  Which  many 
discoveries  of  great  ini|>Qrtance  ip  the 
fccieace  of  nature  have  been  made; 
th*  substances  air  and  water,  which 
«We  antieiilly  supposed  element^, 
are  ruxyf  known  to  be  compounds; 
and  many  -supposed  compounds  are 
now  known  to  be  ^simple  elements, 
lience  the  great  discoveries  of  the 
dill'erent  elastic  gases,  by  Scheele, 
Priestley,  Cavendisli  and  Lavoisier,  and 
hence  the  very  important  addition  of 
pneumatic  chymibtry  to  the  system. 
\Vhen  Lavoibier  published  his  book 
of  experiments  on  r^piration,  he 
sent  a  copy  of  it  to  Dr.  Black,  and 
wrote  to  hinv-*"It  is  but  just  yon 
fliould  be  ©tie  of  the  first  to  receive 
ittformation  of  tiie  progress  made  in  a 
career  which  ypu  yoursi»lf  had  opened, 
and  in  which  we  all  cqnskler  ourselves 
yoiir  disciples." 

About  the  winter  of  1736  apd  \7^7 
lie  discoveretl  the  doctrine  of  Latent 
Jieat,  which  is  great  by  the  e.cgant 
simplicity  of  the  experiments  by 
whidi  he  den|Dnst rated  it;  and  great 
in  its  consequences,  because  it  enables 
us  to  acLOunt  for  many  appearances 
of  nature,  v<  hich  cannot  be  accounted 
for  u  ithottt  it.  Latent  heat  is.  a  de- 
cree of  heat  contained  in  bodies  which 
M  hot  perceptible  -by  olir  senses,  nor 
ii'idica'ed  by  the  Ihennonieter,  but 
on  proper  occasions  assumes  a  sen- 
$i4ile  fivrm.  When  water  sinks  the 
llwjfmoiihiicr  to  3.:^,  the  freezing  pointy 


it  does  not  freeze  till  i^  sinks  it  3^ 
4,  or  8  degrees  lower,  and  tbei% 
only  a  small  quantity  of  ice  appears ; 
tlicn  llie  thermometer  rises  to  3'2*, 
because  the  ke  cannot  conttun  so  much 
beat  as  the  water,  it  ^ives  out  its  hvat 
inntantly  to  it  If  sensible  cold  akme 
were  sulficient  to  the  congelation  of  wa- 
ter, the  whole  of  it  would  be  con^ejiSed 
at  the  freezing  point,  whereas  it  re- 
quires some  days  to  ctm^eal  it,  sap- 
pose  the  air  is  six  or  eight  degree* 
below  the  fireezing  pomt  This  does 
not  happen  till  all  tlie  beat  which  is 
indiscoverable  in  tlie  water,  emerges 
and  becomes  sensible.  The  same 
happens  in  all  bodies  when  they  pa^s 
from  a  fluid  to  a  solid  state;  a^ain, 
when  bodies  pass  from  a  solid  to  a 
fluid  state,  a  great  quantity  of  sensible 
heat  is  absorbed  by  them.  When  a 
thaw  comes,  the  thermometer  may 
i^ise  in  the  open  air  six  or  eight  degrees 
above  the  freezing  point,  and  the  snow 
on  the  ground  wdl  then  be  'at  the 
freezing,  point,  and  will  continue  at 
this  degree  for  days  or  weeks,  altboogh 
it  is  certainly  receiving  sensible  beat 
from  the  air  all  this  time,  and  the 
water  flowing  from  it  is  not  senably 
warmer  than  the  snow.  The  heat  re- 
ceived fronv  the  air  is  taken  up  bjr  the 
water,  and  retains  it  till  it  b  agam  re- 
duced to  a  solid  form.  The  same  is 
ol)servable  in  all  bodies  when  they 
pass  from  a  solid  to  a  fluid  state. 

When  water  has  passecMrom  a  solid 
to  a  fluid  state,  and  heat^  gradually 
applied  till  it  raises  the  thermometer 
to  212*^,  then  It  gradually  assumes  a 
volatile  form.  It  becomes  transparent 
and  elastic  like  air.  1  his  b  not  sud- 
denly etfected,  it  is  gradual*  although 
the  Are  is  constant  and  coDtinnalty 
applied;  neither  the  water,  nor  the 
vapour,  pr  steam  raise  the  ihenno- 
meter  above  the  boiling  pomt,  and 
we  must  chiefly  remark,  he  put  water 
into  cylindrical  iron  vessels,  and  set 
tliem  upon  an  irpn  kitchen  table, 
which  was  red  hot:  in  four  minutes 
the  water  rose  tq  the  boiling  point, 
but  was  not  evaporated  hi  less  than 
tvf^jnty  or  twenty-five.  Although  the 
heat  m  this  case  was  evidently  gradually 
continuec\,  no  increase  of  heat  was 
obser\'ed  in  the  steam  or  in  the  water, 
yet  that  it  is  conttiined  in  the  stearb  is 
evident  from  what  happens  qi  tte  <t* 
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ftigcratory  o^  9  common  still ;  the  water 
in  it  is  heated  as  much  by  conden- 
!>ation  of  the  steam  of  a  pint  of  water, 
as  ii  would  be  by  cooling  a  pound  of 
iron  made  red  hot;  i.  e.  the  steam  of 
a  pint  of  water  contains  in  it  heat 
in  a  Htent  state,  equal  to  eight  hua- 
dred  de^ees,  and  upwarcb. 

1  his  IS  evidept  from  calcuiatioo,  by 
reckonmg  how  much  heat  passes  into 
the  water  before  it  arrives  al  the  vapo- 
rific  point,  and  then  how  long  the  beat 
is  continued  before  all  js  evaporated, 
generally  ^\e  times  as  lopg,  as  we  may 
be  certain  equal  quantities  of  heat 
pass  into  the  water  at  equal  times; 
then  suppose  158  or  I60  degrees  of 
heat  is  thrown  fnto  the  water,  froip 
the  time  it  is  set  on  an  iron  kitcheq- 
table  till  it  begins  to  boU,  then  I6O 
irmltipHed  by  5,  the  time  of  its  entire 
evaporation,  is  emtal  to. 800  degrees 
of  heat,  carried  off  by  thie  steam,  and 
concealed  or  latent  in  it. 

The- same  or  similar  appearances  are 
observed  in' spontaneous  evaporation, 
pr.  Black's  doctrines  of  latent  heat  and 
of  fixed  ah",  are  the  foundation  of  the 
most  rational  theories  of  tJie  heat  pro- 
duced by  combustion,  and  breathing 
of  animals:  a  vast  quantity  of  heat 
is  latent  im  oar  atmosphere,  which 
becomes  sensible  when  united  with 
carbon,  or  the  matter  of  charcoal,  and 
becomes  what  Dr.  Black  and  others 
called  hxed  air,  because  it  was  fixed 
in  calcareous  earths.  In  burning inflam- 
rnable  bodies,  the  carbqn  is  united  to 
pure  air,  and  expells  the  heat  from  it ' 
which  was  latent  io  if,  and  causes  it 
to  become  sensible,  and  can  be  com- 
municated from  one  body  to  any  other 
in  contact  with  it.  When  auunals  draw 
pure  air  into  the  lungs  it  acquifes 
carbon ;  becomes  fi^ed  air,  wliich  is 
not  capable  of  containing  so  much 
heat  as  the  pu:e  air,  leaves  a  great 
part  of  it  in  ttie  iupgs,  whicl)  \s  com- 
municated to  the  blood,  aqd  brings 
part  with  it  in  the  breath.  That  animiiis 
acquire  their  heat  by  the  luug2>  was 
conjectured  by  Dr.  fiUck  and  Dr. 
Irvme,  but  the  process  was  demon- 
strated by  llie  late  Dr.  Adair  Craw- 
ford of  Ix>ndoit,  a  native  of  the  parish 
of  Crumlin,  iatbe  county  of  Antrim. 

This  iraportatit  doctrine  of  latent 
heat  was  never  published  by  Dr.  Blacky, 
^u4  copies  of  liis  leciures  (ver«  carried 


to  the  Continent  by  his  students,  who 
attended  his  lecturer  from  every  part 
of  Europe.      Some  writers  were  im- 

{>roved  by  readmg  them,  anJ  pub- 
ibhed  his  discoveries  as  their  own,  a« 
appears  from  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Mr. 
James  Watt,  published  in  the^nd.  vol, 
of  De  LucN  Met<'orologie,  in  uhich 
Mr.  Watt  insists  that  Dr.  Black  had 
/irst  discovered  aiid  demonstrated,  that 
heat  is  absorbed,  and  is  combined 
with  bodies  when  they  are  rendered 
^uid  or  vaporous. 

The  first  work  published  by  Dr. 
Black  is  his  inau^ular  Diseriation^i 
upon  fixed  air  and  magnesa,  of 
which  he  gave  a  more  particular  ac- 
count in  a  small. volume  in  English, 
which  he  afterwards  tinished  aiifl  im- 
proved in  a  Di>siTtation  published  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  Edinburgh 
■Thysical  and  Literary  Essa3s  and 
Observations. 

An  Essay  of  his  upon  the  eflfect 
pf  lime  upon  alkaline  salts,  and  a 
method  pointed  out  wherel^y  it  may 
be  used  with  safety  and  advantage 
in  bleaching,  >vas  published  in  Dublin, 
in  1771.  A  Memoir  qf  iiis  upon  the 
more  ready  freezing  of  water  tiiat  h^s 
been  boiled,  was  pul)li>hed  in  the 
Philosophical  Trans;  ctions  ut  Lomlon, 
in  1774.  An  Account  of  his  Experi- 
ments, and  of  his  ^malysis  of  the 
waters  of  some  boilipg  hot  Springs, 
near  Ilecla,  in  Iceland,  whith  con- 
tain flint  \\\  solulion,  was  pubii>hed 
hi  the  Transact  ions  of  the  l<0}al  bo- 
ciety  of  Edinburglt. 
*  A  copy  ot  his  lectures  was  published 
by  the  late  Dr.  John  Kobmson,  of 
Edinburgh,  In  two  volumes,  quarto^ 
in  1803.  A  Letter  published  bv 
Crell,  in  the  lOth  vol.  of  his  Collection* ; 
atiothcr  to  Lavoisier,  published  in  An- 
pales  des  Chemie.  Why  a  man  so 
eminently  qualifiid,  did  not  join  in 
the  pursuit*  of  ijcheele,  Priestley  apd 
Lavoisier,  can  only^be  conjectured 
from  the  dcUcacy  o(  his  consiiiution, 
whicii  always  WaS  injured  by  confine? 
'roent  and  intense  stuoy ;  thev  induced 
a  spitting  of  blood,  w^ich  obliged  him 
to  submit  to  a  low  debiliiatmg  regimen 
of.  diet;  however,  by  this  regimen 
his  tender  Irame  was  preserved,  and 
his  liie  was  prolonged  till  the  7 1st 
year  of  his  age.  bating  at  table,  the 
2vjUj  November,   l/Dy,  Witli  his  ^&\i^{ 
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fare,  bread,  prunes  and  milk,  diluted 
with  water,  lie  was  found  dead,  bis 
kuees  close  together,  aiid  the  ciip  up- 
.  oi)  them,  without  having  n pilled  a  drop. 
His  senraut  found  him  iu  this  seep). 
ingly  easy  posture,  supposed  him  a- 
sleep,  went  out  and  shut  the  door, 
but  when  half  down  stairs,  some 
tlioughtor  apprehension  of  danger  struck 
him,  he  returned  and  looked  again  at 
his  master;  be  ^ent  away  a  second 
time,  and  returned  in  the  same  manner* 
and  upon  exannnatiou  found  him  dead. 
80  ended  a  life  which  bad  been 
<)pent  in  pursuit  of  useful  knowledge, 
90  far  as  the  delicacy  of  lib  frame 
and  his  exertions  for  the  improve- 
nient  of  his  pupils  permitted.  His 
iresearclies  and  discoveries  procured 
bun  ti)e  respect  and  admiration  of 
ail  acute  ana  discerning  philosophers; 
tliey  laid  tne  fouiuiatiou  of  pueiimatio 
chymistry. 

'^l  he  delicacy  of  his  constitution  pre- 
vented him   from  constant  study,  and 
a    muUinliciiy    of    experunents;    hit 
hours  or  relaxation  were  spent  in  air- 
ing on  horseback,  and  iu  the  practice  of 
the  6ne  arts.      His  taste  for  drawing 
was  correct,    and*  be    was  a   perfect 
judge  of,  inusick,   he  could  sing  or 
play    ou  the   flute,  any   plain  air  at 
lir.4  sight.      Although 'his  voice  was 
weak,   it  was  sweet  and    under  per- 
fect commaiid.     But  he  never  indulg- 
(*d  iu  poetical  fligiits   of   the   imagi- 
nation.   H«  delighted  in  the  company 
;     of  men  of  taste   and  literature,  ^uch 
\     as  David  Hume,  Dr.  Adam  Sniiib, 
\    and  Dr.  Ferguson.     They  who  were 
>    particularly    attached    to    him,  were 
those  wiiu  had  a   taste  for  geological 
pursuits.    Such  were  Mr.  I.  Clerk  of 


£lden,  whp,  ^  althougi^  he  was  lyrver 
at  sea,  by  his  work  upon  naval  tac- 
tics, has  taught  our  admirals  to  achieve 
the  greatest  victories^  Dr.  Roebuck 
arid  Mr.  James  Watt  and  Mr,  Qeddes 
of  Leith,  philosophic  machinists»  wece 
barticulariy  attached  to  him ;  so  was 
Dr.  James  Button  the  writer  of  geo- 
logical essa>s,  in  the  Iransactions  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  £  iinburgh»  and 
the  great  improver  of  his  country,  by 
introducing  the  Norfolk  husbandry 
into  it 

Dr.  Black's  taste  was  consulted  not 
only  in  composition,  but  in  rnuskk* 
drawing,  and  architecture.  That  he 
studied  elegance  and  stmplictty  appcais 
from  his  compositums,  and  even  ttom 
his  lectures,  as  they  are^^ collected  and 
published  by  Dr.  Robertson;  k  ap- 
peared in  bis  dress,  his  cxmntenance 
and  iu  his  conversation. 

Regularity  and  method  appeared  in 
his  whole  conduct ;  of  thL>  his  but  wU]  is 
a  remarkable  example.  His  property 
was  chattle ;  he  so  arranged  it  before  hi; 
death,thatl^  executors  bad  the  lea^  pos- 
sible trouble.  The  whole  of  bb  property 
was  to  be  divided  into  a  number  of  shares 
which  were  distributed  among  bis  re- 
lations in  a  manner  becoming  the  pro- 
priety and  regularity  of  his.  character. 

Separated  as  he  was  from  hb  parents 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life,  be  did 
not  forget  their  tender  and  affection- 
ate regard,  but  'pondnued  to  love, 
honour,  and  revere  them.  He  and 
his  brothers  and  sist^  lived  on  terms 
«  of  mutual  attachment  and  love.  He 
never  lost  a  friend,  but  by  the  fotal 
stroke  of  death.  His  pupiU  beld  Um 
in  grateful  remem|)rance. 


USiiFUL  INVENTIONS. 


ji  Receipt  for  making  Family  0^ine,  «r* 
.  tracttd  from  the  ikuh  and  iVest  cff 
England  Societ4/*$  Letters  and  Papert 
on  Agriculture,  Planting,  Src.  Jhr* 
mshed  by  IVilliam  Matt^ws  tif'Batk, 
One  of  the  Correipandtnts  oiyecU  to 
hiing  spirits  in  the  compound ;  they 
may  be  nttd  or  not  ai  the  choice  qf 
tlte  inuker, 

TAKE    black    currants-^^^d    dit- 
to—white  ditto— ripe  cherries 


(black  hearts  are  the  best) — rasber- 
ries— each  an  ecjtial,  or  nearly  ao 
equal  quantity ;  if  black  currants  be 
the  mpst  abundant,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter, i'o  41b  of  tiie  mixed  fruit,  well 
bruised,  put  one  gallon  of  clear,  soft 
water;  steep  three  days  and  nights 
in  open  vesseU,  frecjuently  stirring  up 
the  mass;  then  strain  through  a  osir 
sieve.  'I lie  remaining  pulp  press  to 
dryness.     Put  both  liquicb  togeth^, 
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and  to  each  gallon  of  the  whole  put 
three  pounds,  good,  rich,  moist  sugar, 
of  a  bright  yellowish  appearance. 
Let  the  whole  stand  again  three  days 
and  nights,  frec^aenily  stirring  up  as 
before*  after  skmuning  oti'  the  top. 
Then  turn  it  into  casks,  and  let  it 
remain  full  and  purging  at  the 
bung  hole,  about  two  weeks.  Lastly, 
to  every  nine  gallons  put  one  quart 
of  good  brandy,  and  bung  down.  If 
it  does  not  sc^n  drop  tine,  a  steeping 
of  isinglass  may  be  introduced,  and 
stirred  into  the  liquid,  in  the  propor-^ 
tion  of  about  half  an  ounce  to  nine 
gallons. 

N.  B.  Gooseberries,  especially  the 
largest,  rich-flavoured,  may  be  used 
in  the  mixture  to  ereat  advantage; 
but  it  has  been  found  the  best  way  to 
prepare  them  separately,  by  more 
.powerful  bruising,  or  pounding,  so  as 
to  form  the  prefer  consistence  m  pulp, 
by  putting  six  quarts  of  fruit  to  one 
gallon  of  water,  pouring  on  the  water 
at  twice  r  the  smaller  quantity  at  night, 
and  the  larger  the  next  momuig. 
This  process,  finished  as  aforesaid, 
will  make  excellent  wine,  unmixed, 
but  this  fluid  added  to  the  -  former 
mixture,  will  sometimes  improve  the 
compound. 

Several    hogsheads  of    wine    have 
been  thus  manufactured   by  Mr.  M. 
which  was  pronounced  to  be  of  excels 
lent  quality. 
'Ike  Means  qf  preventing  the  Decay  of 

iTafod;  by  Dr.  Parry.     From  the 

same. 

llie  dry  rot  is  more  or  less  a  rapid 
decomposition  of  the  substance  of 
wood,  trom  moisture  deposited  on  it 
by  condensation,  to  the  actioi)  of 
which  it  is  more  exposed  on  certain 
situations. than  others;  and  that  this 
moisture  operates  more  quickly  on 
wood,  which  most  abounds  with  saccha- 


rine, or  fermentible  juices  of  the  sap. 
1  his  evil  may  be  infallibly  prevented 
where  it  is  practicable  to  cover  the 
surface  of  the  wood  properly  dried, 
with  a  varnish  u  hlch  is  impenetrable, 
and  indestructible  by  water.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  having  the  wood  pro- 
perly driedy  or  seasoned,  is  of  preat 
importance;  because  timber,  which  is 
painted  before  its  saccharine  moisture 
or  sap  is  exhaled,  is  often  destroyed 
by  dry  rot.  Fro/n  the  insufficiency 
ef  common  oil-j)aint  to  preserve 
wooden  fences,  weaiher«boardin^,  &c 
Dr.  Farry  made  various  experiments 
to  obtain  a  more  edectual  covering. 
He  recommends  the  following  com- 
position, which  he  himself  has  tried 
with  mat  success. 

'lake  twelve  ounces  of  resin  and 
eight  ounces  of  roll  brinistone,  each 
coarsely  powdered,  and  three  gallons 
of  train  oil.  Heat  tliem  slowly,  gra- 
dually adding  four  ounces  of  bees- wax, 
ctt  in  small  bits.  Frequently  stir  the 
liquor,  which,  as  soon  as  the  solid  in* 
gredients  are  dissolved^  will  be  fit  for 
use.  What  remams  unused  will  become 
solid  on  cooling,  and  may  be  re*me]t- 
ed  on  subsequent  occasions. 

It  is  necessary  to  mention  that  com- 
positions made  of  hot  oil,  should,  iof 
the  sake  of  security,  be  heated  in 
metallic  or  glazed  earthen  vessels,  in 
the  open  air.  For  whenever  oil  is 
brought  to  the  boiling  point,  or  600<» 
of  Fahrenheits'  thermometer,  the  va<* 
pour  immediately  catches  tire,  although 
not  in  contact  with  any  flame,  and 
though  a  lower  degree  of  temperature 
than  that  of  boilmg  should  be  used  in 
this  process  it  is  not  always  practicable 
either  exactly  to  regulate  the  heat,  or 
to  prevent  the  overttowing  of  the  mater- 
ials ;  in  eitlier  of  which  cabes,  were  the 
melting  performed  in  a  house,  tee 
most  »tai  accident  miglit  foliov^. 


DETACHED  ANECDOTEb. 


HSW  MODB  OP  AORTCULTVRE. 

STRANGE  and  ludicrous  as  it  may 
appear,  the  following  economical 
mode  of  agriculture,  was  practised  by 
a  former,  near  Bally clare,  about  forty 
vears  ago.  Previous  to  sowing,  he 
iaouoteii  the  horte  dintined  w  harrow. 


and  being  furrtished  with  the  necessary 
seed,  he  proc^bded  to  sow,  hiirrow 
and  ride  all  i^t  once !  I'his  I  believe 
surpasses  a|iy  thing  mentioned  in  tl^ 
annals  of  agriculture,  or  by  Mr.  Uaiu- 
bado,  in  his  annals  of  horsmnan^hip. 
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MUTUAL  ACCOMMODATIOM. 

Mr.  bhelly,  of  Jesus  College,  and 
ficar  of  All  Sjaiuts,  u  as  a  puritan,  and 
lived  early  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
He  is  described  as  **  an  old-fashioned 
good  man.*'  He  made  Uie  following 
,  fines  extempore,  in  reply  to  a  question 
Irom  one  of  his  parij^hiouers,  as  he  was 
going  to  preach  in  his  parish  church. 
How  loni<,  Sir.  h..ve  you  and  Mrs. 
Shelly  bten  marriet» f ~ The  excellent 
lesson  incukaiedj  render  them  worthy 
to  be  recorded ; 

"   I'lfiv  y«  ars  and  three 
Together  in  love  liv'd  we: 
Angry  hoth  at  once  none  evtf  did  «•  $*«. 
This  wa«  the  fashion 
God  taught  us,  and  not  fear, 
Wben  one  wait  Hi  .\  pasbion 
Tlie  ofber  could  forbear.** 

CITY  OP  BAGDAD. 

At  the  time  when  Abti  Jaafar  Al- 
tnansur,  Caliph  of  the  Saracens,  begun 
his  regn  (about  the  year  of  thi 
Christian  era,  754)  the  ground  on 
which  Bagdad  was  afterwards  built, 
Jjad  nothing  on  it  but  the  cell  of  a 
Christian  monk,  called  Dad,  and  a 
garden  adjoining  it.  Whence  it  took 
the  name  of  Bagdad,  which  signifies 
in  the  language  of  the  coutitry  the 
garden  oj  Dad,  The  city  being  built 
oy  the  same  Caliph,  on  that  spot,  re- 
tained the  ai>cient  name. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAME  OF  MACHAB;EUS. 

When  Judas,  surnamed  Machabseus, 
took  the  command  of  the  Jews  who 
liad  taken  up  arms  against  the  Sepians, 
he  cho-r  for  the  motto  on  his  standard, 
th^  tollowing  Hebrew  sentence,  taken 
from  the  litieenth  chapter  of  Exodus. 
Mi  Canio-Ka  Baelim  Jehovah:  Who  is 
I'.ke  unto  thee  among  the  gods,  O 
Jeliovan!  this  sentence  not  being 
written  in  words  at  length,  but  by  an 
abbreviation,  fi>rmed  of  the  initial 
letters  of  each  word  taken  together, 
made  the  artificial  word  Makabi;  hence 
all  that  foudit  under  tttat  siancbrd 
were  called  Macabees  or  Macabxans, 
and  their  captain  in  an  e>pecial  man- 
ner, had  that  uatne  given  him  byway 
ot  emmeuce. 

DEATH  BEFORE  DISHONOUR. 

The  Bar«n  de  Mizelandwitz  was 
one  of  the  Svfedish  senate  that  wa; 
aejinved  of  its  ngnts  by  the  late  kinj; 
ot  bwcden,   upon  tl;c  memorable  ru-' 


volution  of  that  gotemraent,  which 
changj^d  it  into  an  absolute  monarchj. 
Upon  that  event,  be  quitted  his  coun- 
try^ though  he  poo^sed  an  estate 
worth  10,000/.  a  year,  saying  thai  he 
woukl  suffer  the  moftt  wretched  exile 
abroad,  rather  than  remain  a.  slave 
where  he  had  a  right  to  freedom.  He 
took  up  his  resioNboce  at  Hambaiigh, 
where  ne  lived  ever  after  in  great 
poverty,  lodging  in  a  miserable  apart- 
nienl>  and  waiting  entirely  on  him- 
self. 1  he  king  wrote  twice  to  bim  in 
the  viiifu  flattering  terras,  inviting  hha 
to  return  to  his  estate  and  bonov^ 
but  he  never  took  any  notice  of  lli^ 
letters;  and  upon  fits  mi^esty  sending 
him  a  remittance  to  ensble  hun  t» 
live  n)o^  comfi^lably,  he  refused  it, 
sternly  saving,  **iwdl  rather  die  than 
receive  a  dolUr  at  tlie  hands  of  one 
who  has  enslaved  my  country.*' 

DISAPPOINTMENT  SOMETTMES  XJSZTVU 

Disappointment  of  early  vievn  has 
been  the  nlieans  of  advancement  to  se* 
veral  emment  men.  Dr.  Ferguson 
was  disappointed  in  an  application  for 
sin  inconsiderable  livinff  m  an  obscure 
part  of  Scotland.  Haa  be  been  suc- 
cessful, he  would  have  been  occupied 
with  the  duties  of  hb  profession,  and 
his  philosophical  talents  thus  lost  to  the 
world.  Had  Dr.  Johnson  been  master 
of  tlie  Staffordshire  school,  talents 
formed  for  the  instroction  of  men, 
might  have  been  wasted  in  the  tuition 
of  boys.  Burke,  when  young,  ap- 
plied for  the  professorship  of  logic,  m 
Glasgow;  had  he  been  succeasloi,  be 
miglk  have  been  considered  as  one 
of  the  juminaries  of  that  celebrated 
seat  of  science,  but  would  ne^er  bare 
acquired  the  honour  and  lame  that  his 
political  pursuits  have  given  him. 

JUVENILE  ANECDOTE  OP  EDStlJVX> 
BVRKE. 

When  Burke  ^as  at  scho<rf,    near 

Carlow,  his  teacher  permitted  bi^s 
pupils  to  have  a  play-day  to  see  tbe 
procession  accompanying  the  judge  on 
his  enterins  the  town,  oi^  condition  tbst 
the  elder  boys  should  give  a  dtscsip- 
tion  in  I^iin  verse  of  the  objects  ibey 
had  been  viewing,  and  their  oini 
sentiments  on  them.  Burke  ga^e  a 
verv  full  and  able  description  cl  wbat 
lie  had  seen  and  heard.  A  schooi.M- 
low«    whQ  oo  such  occasions  always 
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found  it  n€ee«ai7  \t  <lqi«id  on  the 
superior  talents  and  indwrtry  of  others, 
applied  to  him,  tait  too  »tfe  for  any 
scriou*  «ttentioii  to  be  given  to  the 
subject;  Buriie,  ^ose  ideas  were  now 
nearly  exhausted  by  the  multiplicity  of 
apalkadens  to  which  be  had  already 
acceded,  wished  to  gel  some  hhits  from 
tbc  boy  himselt  but  by  all  his  inqui- 


rib  could  difthi^tidthi^tbtft  ^pt^ 
ed  to  have  Interested  his  thoughts  but 
a  fat  jiiper  m  a  brown  coat.  lli« 
young  poet  therefore  wtotea  siting  of 
▼ersesb^innififgthus: 

PipeV  erat  (iatt«8>  qui  broWttom  te;M6n 
habebat, 
and  iMitiiMied  it    in   the  safnc  style 
through  a  series  of  lines. 


ORIGINAL  POETRY. 


Fo^  the  fi^fhH  MMUy  MHi^gazine. 
THE  SLAUGHTER  OP  CAHMEN. 

A  BALLAD. 

**CaIIMEN  Is  udw  called  iiullioMwt,  or 
Muliach   Masteato,    the    moat   of  de- 
rapiutioiu    It  takes  its  present  name 
Irom  the  base    conduct   of  soine  ad- 
venturers in    the    sixteenth  ceritury, 
who,    having  ovei^nitt   weeh   <rf.  t|j« 
neighbe«rld^   cbwntryi    Were   '••wJ^J 
by   some    Irish    chiefl«dliB»    who  h*l 
pni^eHies  oo  the  aaeen»»4:ou»ty  side 
tof  the  Barrow.    The  adventiners  prd- 
|)osed  an    amicable  conference   to  Wi 
held    at    Carmen;    it  wis  acceded  to. 
On  the  Kalendsof  January  (Ncw-year»s- 
day)   in  the  nineteenth  of  Elizabeth, 
the  gentlemen  of  the  Queen>8-coutlty 
aide  of  the  BarroW,  theii  the  boiindrifjr 
of  the   pale,  repaired  iti  Carmen,    as 
to  Hn  amicable  conference,  when  they 
were    wrrooftdtea    by    three    lines  bf 
liorse  and  foot,  and  not  one  sorvifed. 
Thltty  years  since   a  hole  was  showed, 
where.    It  was   saidj  the  beilds  of  the 
victims  wtre  bUried  j    at    that  period 
H   was   twenty    feet  deep,    it  is  now 
nearl y  closed,    the  successfal  assassiwa 
took  posjiPssion  of  the  properties  df  the 
unfortunate  gentlemen,  and  the  barony 
bears  the  name  of  *lie»c  Mauee,    or 
the  ModntainI  of  Mourninir.     In  such 
detwtation  is  tl»at  act    held    by  the 
country  pertp»«.  ^^^^    *hey  beHeve   k 
descendant  from  the  ttmrdcrers  never 
snw    Ws    son    arfiire  at   the    «g«i    of 
iwe^ty-oiie.      Indeed  the     properties, 
so  acqnited,  hav*  melted   a#ay,    and 
got  into  other  hands.** 

RtiwsonU  sur,  ctf.  KJldart 

**  O  WttlTHER,  whither  do  ye  gO? 

Why  are  your  steeds  so  Sleek  and  trim  r 
While  yoor  enJwroider'd  mantles  fttw, 

Jn  ^aceful  folds  o'er  every  limb. 

tELTAST  wAg.  no.  XI. 


Y«mr  mothers,  wites  and  slstets  fein 

These  mantles  form'd  so  rich  and  ffay  | 
For  corft  and  skill  they  scornM  lo  spare. 

To  deck  you  for  the  holiday. 
Forgite  an  ok!  isaii's  anxioutf-  iear» 

My  heart  forebodes  a  da  jr  of  ^o  I 
Beheld  yon  Kaveii  hovering  near,     . 

O  whither,  whither  doy«  go^*' 
"  O  Patrick  of  the  woody  glen^ 

Wjium  much  we  honour,  more  we  love. 
Who  sees,  with  Wisdt^m's  sharpenM  keo. 

The  secret  snare  by  mali fee  wove. 
These  snarei  no  mcn-e  bur  paths  infest,      * 

We  go  to  form  the  friendly  band. 
With  confideflcfe  to  arm  the  bteast. 

And  yield  to  plighted  faith  the  hand. 
In  open  Warfare  long  oor  arms 

The  intruding  Strangers  havcwithftood| 
Biit  now  secure  from  war's  alarms 

Wc  cross  (he  BarrdWs  silver  flood. 
Tfce  Rath  on  Canmen  rises  fair,      . 

Thither  our  willing  co«i-s6  we  bend, 
'I'he  strangers  wait  our  present-e  there. 

To  hail  us  by  the  name  of  Friend. 
Heifbe  Peace  siiall  bl6«s  the  new-born  year^ 
dur  herds  and  flocks  secure  shall  stray^ 
Our  harvests  wave  the  golden  ear. 

Our  maids  and  ydfuths  again  be  gay. 
O  Patrick  of  the  i^uddy  glen< 
'    ,  Call  not  this  day  a  day  of  wo, 
When  meii  shall  meet  the;r  fellow  men, 

And  ancient  feuds  for  aye  forego  !» 
But  Patrick  bent  bis  boar^  head. 

On  eartl)  he  cast  his  tnouriiftil  eyes^ 
And  bitter  were  the  tears  be  shed. 

And  bitter  were  his  deep  drawn  sigib«; 
"  O  pride  of  fiarroW's  stniltng  shore, 

Guy  lords  of  many  a  fertile  plain, 
O  turn  your  st^'pss— or  never  more, 

Vou  gret'i  your  native  shades  again. 
Methinks  I  fee  the  bloody  skean,* 
Mcthinks  1  he^r  iKc  dyinjf  groan. 


MiniTi 


•The  long  It&b  k&Ift.or  d3g|«r. 
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IVitb  traeleroiit  gmle  ymif  foes  convene. 

To  make  your  fertile  fiel<|«  tbeir  own. 
And  must  your  generous  bosoms  bleed» 

W  biob  sfiorn'd  •  treacheffous  art  to  know  } 
And  w«8  this  fate  for.  you  deereed  ? 

Q  turn — to.  Carmen,  do  nut  go  ?'* 
"  Oft  have  v^e  listened  to  thy  lore, 

.  And  fMt  shall  seek  thy  ceu neat  sage^ 
£ul  now  forbear  to  urge  usmore. 

Thou  mau  of  wisdom  and  of  age. 
Let  not  thy  ptim,  benifriiaDt  «rw|*    - 

The  pain  of  dire  Suspiciou  know  ; 
Permit  uot  her  aspersions  ffrul 

To  stain  *•  the  brave,  repenting  foc."J 
*'  Soon  sbalt  thou  see  these  shadows  fly 

Before  fair  Candour's  beaming  ray  !» 
But  Pt<trick  veilM  his  streamtn^  ey«, 
,  And  tnrn'd  in  silent  grief  away. 

And  nnw  advanced  the  impattent  steeds. 

And  bore  their  gallant  lords  aloug  ; 
The  fearless  breast  no  dangcnr  heetttf. 

The  guiltless  heart  forehodes.no  wrong. 
And  Barrow  roIlM  bis  silver  tide. 

Bright  bparkting  in  the  solar  ray. 
No  sanguine  stain  hi&  waters  d^^ed. 

No  ctottdsubscur'd  the  golden  day. 
The  Rath  on  Carmen  rises  fair, 

"  But  why  in  arms  the  friendly  band  ?'* 
tVhy  rangM  in  mat  tial  order  there  ! 

Why  does  the  weapon  fill  eaeh  band  ? 
These  hands,  these  eyes  with  scowling  ken 

Their  purpose  dire  too  well  explain  ! 
O  Patrick  of  the  woody  glen, 
•  Why  was  thy  warning  iW4rrf  in  irain  ) 
The  eoibrofderM  mantle,  rolPd  in  blood. 
Flows  graceful  o»er  the  limbs  no  more, 
Nor  e*er  shall  cross  his  silver  flood. 

The  prkle  of  Ban  ow»s  smiling  shore. 
The  pit  fs  fmm'd  with  ruffian  speefl. 
The  pit  is  dreary,  dark  and  deep, 
VramM  to  receive  each  gallant  bead 

In  cold  oblivion  there  to  sleep. 
The  mothers,  wives  and  sisters  fair. 

Who  anxious  waichM  the  setting  day, 
The  dainty  baa^uat  now  prepare, 
And  now  accosa  the  laeg  delay. 
Ye  beauteous  ladies^  leave  your  homes, 

Some  safer  shelter  haste  to  find^ 
Forlo!  the  eroel  spoiler  comes. 

And  Rapine  has  to  M order  joinM. 
They  seize  upon  these  wide  domains, 

Th^  flocks,  the  herds  theu-  prey  is  made. 
Grim  terror  ralea  the  satv^t  plains. 

And  with  rekiec«n«e  ie  ooey'd. 
O^he  stain  of  honour,  mardiood's  shame. 
For  Carmen's  Rath  was  this  decreed  f 

|4aoaSewai4. 


While  MulliinalCill-Caied  name, 

Records  the  base,  the  bloody  de«d ! 
The  Mountains,  which  aspiring  lair. 

Smiled  on  the  dewy  vales  bek»w, 
Tbe  title  now  of  mourning  bear. 

As  conscious  of  the  voice  of  wo. 
But  vengeance  cooMja—- if  alow,  yet  sore^. 

Her  step  pursues  the  baud  soblact. 
And  conscience  bids  these  pangs  eadiirc. 

Which  rob  the  blood-staiu'd  soufof  rest. 
Their  aonaift  manboed  ne*ar  shall  rise. 

Their  youth's  soft  blossoms  shall  decay. 
And  these  feir  fields  of  guilt  they  prize, 

I'O  other  bands  shall  paat  away. 

BlIOCtT. 

ANALYSIS  OF  1809. 
Continued  from  our  iati. 
OkcE  more,  sweet  Imps,  I  come  to  aoskcaybeVf 
With  meet  complacency.  Inquiring  how 

You  aU  have  been  staice  kut  I  took  my  leave} 
And  that  you  now  wlU  kindly  condoKcnd 
IVuly  and  faithfVUly  (as  to  a  friend} 
Each  particle  of  news  t'  hnpait,  f  humbly  cmM 

TbU  bowthehalUtarv'd  JMi*^MMalwillties 

Under  the  liUb  of  ^rwlar««ffar*tf  tytbet  s 

How,  mlakcerial  apathy  denies 

KedfCM,  though  sought  for  by  a  natkm'^i  dtat  > 

TeS,  how  the  vrrtUr-bartenag^  bormf^  Itrdf 

To  drive  the  tftdnn,-fto^i«4ben  dratp-his  wort  ^ 

Ycft,  out  of  ev'ry  scrape  comes  ofl"  so  nice— 

•*  «r,  viu,  when  omsipftv*Icot<»4s  ncftvkH 

••PlundMng  the  State,  to  gabi  a  little  pelf, 

*«  Can  be  no  crime-«theie^  MRfvittr  and  a9«;t  — 

«•  Myriads  beside— M  all  tbe  people  know  ; 

*'Tben*  who,  unto  my  MmIct  dares  say  to  » 

**  Get  into  office  straight,  and  cheat  tow  fiO, 

**  And  when  yoii*r  blamMi-^uocc  «t  sad  AMsdbs^ 

**  Stop,  stdp  !•  (Ote  Imps  I  know  wB  now  cxcfadB^ 
••  b  OMbra^  still  to  be  your  tHeme  ) 

**  Borne  vfatues  surely  yon^  allow  the  lad.** 
jlmrtiM  and  ^Mte/Xd0*nt  be  pert) 
loinM  with  a  cold,  mA!i^;nant,  caBons  heart. 

Axe  all  the  virtues  that  be  ever  had  1 
*'Lord,sir,  yooreaUy  have  a coriow taste i 
**  Sure  yoa*lI  aUow  that  he  isssspi;*:/b«r  d^mi 
••That  Cammmg^pgntvol  #  «  •  and  As 
*•  Aie  fcmous  fbrjoppceasli^  A^ay  / 

-Which,  to  their  presence,  date  nat  ««**», 

*«  Are  wisely  goarded  Drom  tbe  danger  gnat, 
•<  That  M«7  to  TWmtfiMi  can  espy. 

Alkm  mi*  «|^SMfi— answer  me  again-* 

Three  victories  by  Sir  ifrtterw-gatoM  to  9fti9f 

The  sr<{jiM;-where  did  hfe  lonlshlp  get  f 
**  Tbs  sr^fNa^  sweet  sir,  what  n«A  of  thasr 
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|itecht^IngiaffemadeathoiDe»*we  ummBM^m 

The  Mir<«w'-be  <Ud  not  get  It  yet  1 
PTefl,  ktm  All  such  foreign  tobjecti  change; 
pime  now,  and  kmt  above  your  uaual  range  { 

TO  BWiopVgate*  wcTl  march,  If  you  think  fit; 
Where  many  a  MiaiMMoan<ontracting  tinner 
Siti  down  to  gorge  hlimelf,  at  aonnal  dinner 

Given  in  honour  of  Ilia  fi0J-Ptct  f 
See  Cmming-'^hea  the  fpaxkUog  ghtfKs  r&g 
WIdi  health  of  ferdfnOMi,  •*  spah^s  most  UxofiU 
«  klng.»t 
Bowgradoosly  he*n  rise,  and  pukt  a  ^eech ! 
On  aritUk  genensitj  descant-* 
Aboot— «<  a  tmrversal  ^n^/r^-nrant. 

And  oa  official  stents  ivisefyprtMchnf 
**Amstrta  (with our aMlitaace (next beHlteU 'em) 
"•Most  take  the  field-QO  matter  what  befell  *tai. 
And  then  convince  them  all  beyond  denial 
That— ^though  ihe  could  not  hope  t^wto,  *tm9 

■*  right  to  make  the  trial." 
The  trial  ahe  liaa  made,  to  her  own  coit. 
And  nke  SirOrmuttmm^s  «j|b  dtporf,  may  tay 
As  APkKir  iMtf  hath  written-rin  the  £4/ 
Of  the  Uut2£MstTd^**  Lo«t-k»t-Jo8t  I* 
Wiell,  gentle  Impc,  yoor  modesty  Is  great* 
"  We  are  Q«t  prophets,  ikr^^-iHtn  erst  did  s^te. 
Then  how  the  vengeance  did  you  come  to'knpw 
The  event  of  such  things  so  long  ago? 

**Lofd,  sir,  *boot  Europe  ptany  a  grievous  task 
>■  Ton*ve  given  us,  pray  why  do  yo(|  not  ask 

»•  About  .^tfiwnM  an4  Its  embargoM? 
■There^  many  a  pretty  ambo-dexter  stOTft 
«  WMch  we  could  mighty  featly  lay  before  you, 
'  Kespecting  naval  stoits  ■  and  neutral  cargoes. 

MifnttmliH  71*  Jmt^  1809.  CAUWROMB, 

^  iV  nmsfiiiMiif. 

INSENSIBILITY. 

\9   BSIVO    KALLIBD  FOE  NOT  ORIBTIIfO  AT 
THB  DEPARTURE  OP  A  FBMALR  FRIEND. 

liv  teod^rest  feellagiil  ah,  where  are  they  fled  f 
iMae  sweetest sensatkxM,  say.are  they  all  dead, 
ay,  am  I  DO  more  for  a  dear  Mend  departed, 
"0  weep,  and  to  sigh,  and  to  feel  brokenhearted, 
'bereoncewasatlmelcoiddsigbandcoukl  weep, 
nd  tlwoght  that  ipy  grief  was  both  crud  and  deep, 
lie  scenes  all  around  roe  produced  nought  but  pain, 
nil  my  friend  should  return  to  these  scenes  back 

again, 
rhcn  the  trees  were  all  dripping  with  fine  April 

showers, 
ad  the  aun  shone  upon  them,  and  spangled  the 

flowers, 
thought  that  my  Idend  with  new  force  could  in* 

spire 

^  ntht  London  Tmvtm^  vue presume, 
<f'  Sither  the  minuter  or  the  poet  must  be  ttdatitig^ 
i4  not  Clmrtes  the  fourth  iiVrngl 


My  fancy  to  see  an  these  charms,  and  admire. 
Or  When  in  full  concert  the  birds  sweetly  sang^ 
Their  songs  were  divine,  yet  they  caused  me  a  pang  > 
Or  la  that  fine  aeaaoti  when  active  and  fay,         ^ 
Youth  reap  the  ripe  com,  or  tossthe  new  hay ; 
I  thought  If  my  Mend  a  lair  witness  had  been 
*TWoahl  a<Vi  a  nefv  charm  to  the  plentiful  scene  ; 
Or  yet  In  those  days  when  encircUng  the  fire 
Our  wHs,  and  the  wits  of  our  Abends  should  conspire 
Jhe  dull  face  of  wlnterto  cheer  and  adorn. 
And  forget  that  all  nature  issad  and  forlorn  ; 
T^en  sad  and  forlorn  in  the  circle  I  tat, 
Beou^my  fair  Mend  was  not  near  metochat;  ' 
My  houn  were  AU'd  up  with  some  Joy  or  «mie  sorrow 
9tiU  hoping  pr  fearing  the  etents  of  to-morrow; 
But  in  kindneds  to  age  which  has  oft  real  troubles 
Those  fondful  evils  appear  but  light  bubbles. 
To  prepare  me  for  evils  my  passions  arc  going  ;    , 
Ko  more  are  my  joys  or  my  sorrows  o»crflowing. 
If  I  wish  for  a  friend  I  can  patiently  wait. 
Till  ahe  chooses  to  come,  whether  early  or  late. 
And  when  she  departs  I  cansCarce  heave  a  sigh, 
4  Uss,  andsbake  hands,  and  my  eyes  remain  dry. 
At  first  when  I  found  that  my  feelings  were  gone, 
Theraptore  they  canted  I  could  not  but  bemoan- 
But  now  Vm  res|gn*d  to  esteem  as  light  bubbles 
Both  rapturous  joys  and  fendful  troubles. 
May  the  milder  affections  still  reign  In  my  breajt. 
Enjoying  the  present,  and  hoping  the  best ; 
Then  If  real  affliction  should  vlsU  my  mind. 
In  calm  res^giution  sweet  peace  may  I  find. 
But  oh !  may  I  feel  for  the  griefV  of  a  friend,' 
Or  my  late  acquta'd  coUqesssoon  come  I^«n-end  I 
Flora* 

WRITTEN  ON  A  UTTLE  SUMMER-HOUS£| 
'  CALLED  THE  SOLITAIRE. 

And   didst   thou  nor   know   Hwm  ray 
favourite  ivtreat, 
When   retiring  from  bustle  and  care, 
Iq  the  stillueKS  of  Silence  to  take  here 
my  seat, 
'Midyt  tbe  quiet  of  this  Solitaire? 

But  *ti8  Inck'd,  and  au  entrance  I  can- 
not obtain. 
And  the  thought   th^t  now  thrills  on  - 
my  ear 
May  be  lost  in  tbe  masey  of    basinets 
and  Min, 
Unimproved  in  this  chaste  Solitaire;. 

I  renjetpber  tbe  day  I  first  entered  this 
room. 
The;  |awn    was   new>shoro,    Foft    and 
fair, 
Aii4   the   treaspres   of  ayinoier  difTus'd 
'  '  a  ricli    biociui, 

Sbedtliug  fragrance  (frns  tout  Solitaire. 

Then  I  thought  of  tiie    days,    wkch   to 
gladness    and  J05, 
My  buai't  alone  panted  tfiocere. 
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When  tb«  ^awnings  ol  reaffon  pe«o'4 
^,^'    '  forth  in  the  boy, 
"To  girc  ^est  to  the  scei^e.  Solitaire, 

^ow  Mmwd  this  wl|ite  feminine  iii#iiiioa 

so  QPtt, 

May  the  piok  and  the  violec  appear, 
]^ay  the  soow  drop    of  apriagt  aad  the 
oycUmen  an^aet. 
Scatter  perfapiaa  roua^thin  Solit»ii>e  \ 

lie  the  walk  that  leads  dowa  from  thi« 
cbarfning  retreat. 
The  report  of  the  Nightingale  rare ; 
May  the   btaokhitd  and   bullftnph  here 
nettle  their  seat. 
And  the  liiinet  sing  sweet  Solitaire  I 

To  entice  from  the  house,  in  this  aeaaoq 
'  of  joy. 
The  iQother  and  daughter^   to  fait* 
To*  the  «cene  qf  calin  comfort  i^ithout. 
an   alloy, 
KmbotomM  in  this  Solitaire. 

May  the  spirit  of  Sadness  be  farfVpn 
tb  is  dome,        >  .    .  r  x 

A,nd  angels  protecting  be  near, 
Where    the  stranger  and    poor,   a^  of 
yore,  find  a  home ; 
Kow  adievi  to  my  friend's  Sqlitaire* 


INSCRIPTION, 

MOFOmD  FOa  THE  MONUMINT  OP    LOCKB. 

«*  Wim  nuulc  the  FlMle  teteri^l  WBdd  hk  ofm.»* 

KAPT  Reader,  if  thou  seek' st  tounder- 
sUnd, 

What  Wond*rou8  powers  obey  the  hnman 
mind  ; 

If  Reamn  bid  thee  Superstition  brand, 

4nd  Freedom  Ore  thee  to  befriend  man- 
kind. 


4f  thy  inttraction,  np  tfai^Higb  ▼irtae'i 

path 
To  Honour's  dome, .  the  asDirinf   papi 

guides  : 
Aad  if  thou  fin  lis*  t  tbftt  genuine  Christiaa 

Faith, 
With  Nature's  law  completely  coincides, 

Approach,  onblam'd,  and  venerate  tli« 
shrine. 

Of  sapient  Locke,  the  world's  free  mind- 
ed friend. 

Who  spurned  the  prince  that  cUiai'd  s 
right  divine. 

And  the  fali»e priest,  whocqnscieDce  stroTe 
to  bend. 

Aqd,  with  his  god*ltkespisit  ibr  thy  guide, 
Whilr  ))is  firm  statue  seems  the  act  to 

eye, 
ICneet  down  and   swear»   "  that  Qeitber 

force  x\i^  pride 
Shalt  cause  thpe  from  his   principles  to 

fly. 

But  that,    should  Wrongs    \t.  felt  and 

Factions  spread. 
Protecting  Truth,  thou'lt  wisely  onward 

press, 
'Till  radiccl  Reform  sb^l  end  tiMdfcsd 
Of  wild  Rerolt,  and  pe^ee  the  People 

bless.'* 

And  now — may  all  who    on   his   rahse^ 

page. 
Shall  fix  their  eye,    or    here  adaunof 

-    stand, 
In  Wisdom's  walks  seek  glory,  like   the 

•     Sagci         »  • 

Who  gain'd  thi«  tribute  Uoim  te 
grateful  land  I  O. 

Baliycarrp, 


FOREIGN  LITERATURE. 


LFTERATURE  has, felt  the  effecteof 
the  war,  from  the  iiuerruptioi^  of  the 
interc-ourse  between  us  and  tlieCoii- 
t  meiit  But  as,  in  couseq  uence  of  tlie 
present  renewal  of  commerqial  iiv 
^ercourse  with  Hollapj,  tlie  forcigq 
literary  journals  have  aniveil  in  I-ji- 
gJand,  we  have,  without  loss  of  time, 
availed  ourselves  of  the  assistance  of 
3  gentleman  \n  London,  and  now  lay 
before  our  reacit?rs  some  litel-ary  in- 
telligence from  (he  Continent*  Among 
vhicb  are  the  laie  proceedings  of  the 
i  rcutii  Katio  wlj  Institute.     \V>  are 


also  making  arrapgemeots  ^  pro* 
curing  further  iiHeresting  literary  ia- 
siUaoce  from  England..  \V«  tnat 
tl^ose  exertions  will  GoiiviDc«'a«r 
tteaders  of  our  lesohukMi  to  Teader 
the  Bel^t  Monthly  Magagioe  dr- 
serving,  of  the  encowragemait  it 
lias  hitherto  received,  amd  stara^ 
it  with  the  cbaraUer  for  origittaiitT, 
which  we  arc  4esffous  it  shootd  sffih 
port  ^^  .. 

THE  celebrated  Campe  has  pnb^ 
lished  the  first  volume  of  hisue^ 
man  Dictionary.  It  contains  more  lias 
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wm  thocsaiMl  4t#.  pages  frsal^  In  two 
columDs,  and  2t»,735  articles^  though  it 
go«8  no  further  than  the  letter  EL  The 
second  is, to  extend  to  L.  Many,  who 
are  acquainted  with  the  excellent  Dic« 
tionary  of  Adelung»  inay  think  Mr. 
Cainpe  bag  made  a  rash  attempt ;  but 
impartial  Judges  admk,  that  he  hag 
three  advantages  over  his  predecessors 
1st.  Instead  of  confu)>fig  hknself»  a« 
Adelung  did»  to  the  diakit  of  Upper 
Saxony,  Campe  admits  all  the  dia- 
lects of  the  '1  eutopic  language,  and 
the  technical  terms  of  a|l  X&  arts: 
^ndly.  Adelung  employed  as  authori- 
ties only  authors  older  than  himself. 
Campe  nas  araiied  himself  of  the  work* 
of  his  contemporarie»»  among  whom 
are  Klopstock,  NVeiland*  Goethe,  Her- 
der^  Schiller,  Voes,  &c.  3dl v.  Campe 
)ias  distinguished  the  use  ot  words  in 
the  lofty  and  in  the  familiar  style,  which 
Adelung  ({id  net.  it  is  to  be  regretted, 
however,  that  he  has  omitted  every 
thing  relative  to  etymology  and  sy- 
VioDimes;  and  that  in  liis  jseal  lor  the 
purity  of  the  German,  wh'de  he  is 
caref(4  to  banish  all  words  borrowed 
from  foreign  lan^ages,  he  has  intro- 
duced many  of  his  own  manufacture, 
in  which  he  is  not  always  equailv  hap- 
py. Several  of  these  luve  already 
afforded  opportunities  for  tl^e  Germau 
critics  to  exercise  their  wit. 

Mr.  Bossman,  a  prottfstaot,  of  Mun- 
ster,  hasjgublished,with  the  approbation 
of  the  Vicars- general  of  the  diocese, 
eleven  Devout  Hymps  for  Catholics, 
and  this  singular  performance  has  met 
with  great  success  among  (he  pious 
of  that  commuqion.  * 

A  German  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament has  lately  boen  published  at 
Brunswick,  for  the  use  of  Chnstians  of 
every  denomifiatign.  It  b  the  work  of 
two  benedictioes, 'Chailfs  and  Leander 
Von  Ess,  and  is  considered  by  judicious 
critics  as  (he  best  extant,  two  editions 
are  printed ;  one  intended  particularly 
for  the  Catholics,  diifering  from  the 
other  only  iu  haviqg  soqie  additions 
fcom  theVulgate.  *  Both  have  received 
the  approbation  of  the  divines  of  the 
respective  persuasions.  The  two  learn- 
ed Benedictines  aiie  engaged  in  trans- 
tatin^  the  Qld  Testament,  on  similal: 
principles. 

Lectures  on  tlie  Napoleon  Code  of 
Jufiqnrudence  have  been  opened  jn 


spvefalGerm;in  universities.  Professor 
Olivarius,  of  Kiel,  announced  a  course 
of  lecturei  for  the  summer  of  1807,  in 
which  he  proposed  to  compare  .ind 
comment  upon  the  Danish,  Homan,  Jut- 
land, Prussian,  and  Napoleon  coties, 
and  eiKlt^avour  thence  to  deduce  prin- 
ciples tor  a  new  code,  adapted  to  ihe 
whole  of  tiie  Danish  monarchy. 

Mr.  i\nlonv  bzirmay  hjs  published 
at  Pest,  a  political,  Historical,  and  i  y- 
pograpbiral  De>crip'ion  of  th*'  county 
of  Ugocka,  of  which  he  is  a  native. 
It  was  printed  at  the  expen>e  of  tht^  g«)- 
vemor.  He  had  befortt  given  a  simildr 
description  of  the  county  of  Zenipieii. 

Dicuili  Liber  i\Q  Nleiisui^  Urbis 
Terra?,  has  lately  been  publi>hwl»  for 
the  hr>t  time,  by  C.  A  WuickenaT, 
from  two  mariu-criptff  in  the  Imperial 
Librarj-  at  Paris.  It  is  an  octavq 
pamphlet  of  live  sheets. 

Dr.  Krutmeyerhjis  printed,  at  Stock- 
holm, the  Journal  ot  Count  Peter  Brahe, 
Marsha!  of  Sweden.  It  includes  a  pe- 
riod of  thirty  six  years,  from  I6l8  to 
1655 ;  and  as  the  author,  living  uniep 
Gustavus  .'VdoSphus  and  Queen  Chris- 
tiana, had  a  share  in  the  principal  po* 
litical  events  of  the  times,  it  might 
have,  been  very  interesting,  had  lie 
not  restricted  himself  to  a  brief  nar. 
rattve  of  facts,  without  any  attempt  to 
develope  their  causes. 

Two  new  Societies  have  lately  beeij 
formed  at  Coper.hagen,  with  tne  ap- 
probation of  the  government,  one  tor 
promoting  the  Neterinary  Art,  the 
other  for  extending  the  knowledge  of 
D}mi>h  Antiquities. 

A  new  and  improved  edition  of 
Muiler's  German  and  Danish  Diction- 
ary, is  publishing  in  octavo.  The  first 
volume,  containing  fifty  sheets,  conw 
prises  only  the  first  five  letters  of  the 
alphabet. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  1807. 4he  birth 
day  of  the  celebrated  Linna-us,  a  new 
Society  was  opened  at  Up^al,  under 
^e  title  of  Institutum  LinH(ranum» 
After  a  speech  by  Professor  Afzelius, 
a  medal  was  delivered  to  each  of  the 
members,  having  on  one  side  a  bust  c>f 
the  Suedibh  naturalist,  and  oii  the 
other  the  following  inscription:  **  Na- 
taiium  mrmoritt  steculitri,  D,  xxiv 
Mali  MDccc  ^nl,  InstUvAum  Linnt^anur^ 
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'  The  following  day  was  celebrated 
tbe  dedication  or'  a  temple  and  green* 
lK)u5;e,  erected  in  hoiK:kur  of  LinnxiK, 
VVeitscli,  painter  to  the  court  of 
Berlin,  has  f.ni:>i)ed  a  striking  likeness 
of  Von  Humboldt  botanizing.  lie  is 
in  tiie  midst  of  an  American  land- 
scape, and  surrounded  b)^  the  instru- 
ments he  used  to  employ.  It  is  en- 
graving by  Freddhof. 

Among  the  literary  losses  occasioned 
by  tlje  boinbardm<*nt  of  Copenhagen 
are  lo  be  regretted  the  libraries  of 
professors  Kusbrieli,  NVolf,  Kierulf, 
and  Wyeidike.  The  first  of  these 
contained  H bo ve  1 1000  volumes,  bev- 
crai  printing oliices  too  were  de&troyed ; 
and  iji  tiiat  of  Breum  was,  burned, 
the  manuscripts  of  Olassen's  S  qpplenie/it 
to  Ihre's  Sueo- Gothic  Glossary,  print- 
ing at  tlie  expense  of  the  Uo)al 
Academy,  a  loss  not  easy  to  be  repaired, 

Mr.  i^oega,  the  learned  Dane,  who 
has  resifled  many  years  at  Rome,  is 
employed  on  a  description  of  all  the 
Biisso  Uelievoes  existing  in  that  ancient 
capital  of  the  uorlH,  and  its  environs, 
capaiile  of  elucidating  the  history  of 
the  art,  and  the  science  of  antiquities. 
It  will  appear  in  numbei's  containing 
siK  plates  each,  engraved  by  Piroli. 
The  text  is  in  Italian. 

A  Catalogue  of  the  Sanskreet  Manu- 
scripts in  the  Imperial  Library,  with 
an  account  of  the  Contents  of  most 
of  them,  by  Mr.  Ale.xander  Hamilton, 
raemlierof  I  he  Asiatic  Society,  Calcutta , 
&c.  and  I..  Langles,  member  of  tie 
French  Institute,  Keeperof  the  Oriental 
manuscripts  of  the  Imperial  Library, 
^c.  bus  appeared  in  Paris, 

J.  £.  D.  Bernard!  has  published  a 
new  editioiv,  in  i^  vols.  I'-^mo.  of  his 
Cicero's  hix  Rooks  on  a  Common- 
wealth, or  OH  the  best  kiud  of  Govern- 
ment, restored  by  the  help  of  frag, 
nients  and  other  writings  of  the  author. 
]!ehas  now  given  the  Latin  opposite 
the  French  translation,  and  has  added 
two  dissertations,  the  object  of  one  of 
which  is  to  prove,,  that  a  tract  of 
<.'icero,  entitled  de  Gloria,  was  ex- 
taut  in  tlie  l6th,  century. 

VoM  has  publislied  a  new  edition 
of  hb  Louisa,  which  he  has  enlarged 
near  .a^l|o\isand  lines. 

A  complete- translation  of  the  works 
of  Beaumont  and  Fletcher ^nto  German, 
i^  publishing  al  JUerlin.  * 


Mr.  Heuberg^,  editor  of  tbe  Wesd 
Gazette,  has  compiled  a  Dtctiooarj 
of  all  the  neologisms  current  ankong 
the  writers  of  newspapers  and  otj^ef 
periodical  publications. 

The  letters  and  Negotiatioiis  of 
Mr.  Lawrence  Peter  van  der  Spiegel, 
Grand-pensioner  of  Holland,  durinc 
the  late  ^%ar  between  tbe  United 
Provincet  and  the  French  Republic, 
published  at  Amsterdam  in  3  vols.  8to. 
may  be  presumed  to  exhibit  some 
important  documents,  if  not  mutilated^ 
or  interpolated. 

Mr.  Michael  Korats  Martiny,  pro- 
poses to  publish  Memoirs  of  a  rolitical 
and  Literary  History  of  Hungary,  ex* 
tracteci  from  Mannscripts  and  scarce 
books,  under  the  title  of  Jragmenta 
literaria  Return  Hungarie^rutp^.  Tbe 
£r.st  volume  is  to  contain  an  accoont 
of  various  articles  respecting  tbe  an- 
cient classics  in  the  Corvina  library  ; 
Memoirs  of  the  Literary  History  of 
Hungary,  from  Manu^ripts ;  acts  of 
the  Jewish  Council,  assembled  in  tbe 
plain  of  Nag)'.Ida,  tbe  12tb,  of  October, 
1650,  And  an  Abstract  of  '*  Tbe  present 
State  of  Hungary,  and  History  of  tbe 
Wars  there,  to  thL  dav."  Printed  at 
London,  in  1683,  for  H.  Reade. 

A  National  Hungarian  Museum  n 
forming  at  Peft,  under  tbe  patronage 
of  the  Arcliduke  Palatine.  Count 
Saechynei,  the  founder  of  the  library^ 
has  given  20000  iorins,  or  above  2000 
guineas,  toward  it,  and  many  other 
considerable  sums  have  been  subscribed, 

A  Political  and  Geographical  History 
of  Walachia,  from  the  earliest  period 
to  the  year  ^774,  has  been  published 
at  Vienna,  iii  1  vol.  8vo.  It  is  in 
modern  Greek,  and  supposed  to  have 
been  written  about  1775,  in  the  Wal- 
achian  language,  by  some  Potest  or 
Nobleman. 

1  he  dilTerent  classes  of  the  French 
National  Institute  are  obliged  to  make 
an  annual  report  of  their  labours ;  and 
as  the  interruption  of  our  intercourse 
with  France  has  prevented  our  know, 
ledge  of  what  has  been  doing  m  that 
country,  we  presume  our  readers  wflj 
be  gratified  by  our  giving  an  abridgJ 
ment  of  these  reports  from  the  year 
1807,  which  have  just  reached  our 
hands,  and  we  hoi>e  that  in  future  wq 
shall  be  enabled  to  give  ihera  with  re- 
^Urity,  soon  after  they  at,e  publidied. 
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We  shall  begin  with'  the  class  of  an- 
cient history  and  literature. 

Mr:  Monger,  persuaded  that  in  the 
history  of  the  ancients,  nothing  is  alto- 
gether unimportant,  and  that  the  pre« 
cise  sense  of  words  apparently  of  little 
consequence,  is  frequently  connected 
with  the  history  of  their  arts  or  cus- 
toms, has  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  word  crcta^  which  he  finds  to  Iihtc 
been  used  iu  three  dititerent  senses  by 
some  of  the  best  authors :  most  com- 
monly it  is  equivalent  to  clayt  fre- 
quently to  marUt  and  sometimes, 
tbou^  seldom,  to chaik.  Ihe  marga 
of  the  Latins  was  synonimous  with  our 
marie,  and  their  argilla  with  our 
day. 

The  same  gentleman  has^  analysed 
part  of  the  h^dle  of  a  spoon,  found 
among  various  articles  of  a  similar  me- 
tal«  supposed  to  have  been  used  by  the 
Homan  soldiers,  and  found  it  to  con* 
list  of  tin  alloyed  withi  between  a  third 
and  fourth  of  lead.    From  this  he  pro- 
ceeds to  examine  a  passiige  in  Pliny, 
lib.  34,.  chap.  17,  where  it  is  said  that 
the  Romans  adulterated  their  pure  tii)» 
jrdmnim,  by  addmg  a  third  of  its  weight 
of  04  candidum,  which  made  nlummtm 
iUbum.     Mr.  Monger  considers   tiiis 
its  candidum  as  the  mixture  of  copper, 
lead,    tin,   and  zinc,    called   by  the 
French  potin.      In  a  subsequent  pas- 
sage of  the  same  chapter,  riinv  men- 
tions,  as  a  property  or  the  plumbum 
album,    that  when   melted    it   would 
break  through   paper,   rather   by  its 
weight  apparently,  than   by  its  heat 
Jtlesice  this  seems  to  have  been  of  the 
nature  of  Newton's  fusible  metal,  and 
consequently  the  <e#  candidum  was  a 
mixture  of  lead  and  bismuth. 

Another  pbper  by  Mr.  Moo^  is  on 
an  ancient  tomb  discovered  in  1778, 
OS  digging  in  a  church- yard  at  Lyons. 
The  epitaph  begins  Mtmoriw  aitrrut, 
Ejcomnii  Patermatd  quondam  CeiUU' 
riomt  Ugumarii,  S^c.  Tiie  unusual 
epitbet,  la^ionarius,  Mr.  M.  supposes 
io  bave  been  added,  to  show  that 
^jcominius  Patemianus  was  an  officer 
tt  one  of  the  Eoman  legions,  and  not 
tf  tbe  auxiliaries.  There  is  another 
larticxHartty  in  this  tomb.  The  in- 
criptioa  is  in  a  tablet,  and  at  each 
od  of  this  tablet  is  an  appendage,  re- 
^nabling  a  tenon,  on  each  of  which 
tc^  two  proper  names  in  QriMk  cha- 


racters, with  the  Greek  word  of  salun 
taiion  at  meeting  on  one,  and  that  used 
at  parting  on  the  other.  A  similar  par- 
ticularity occurs  on  two  other  tomb- 
stones fouud  at  Lyons.  Mr.  Moni^ 
supposes,  that  some  of  the  Greek 
Chrbtiaos  of  Asia,  who  first  estab- 
lished Christianity  at  Lyons,  had  avail- 
ed themselves  ot  these  tombs  for  the 
interment  of  their  dead,  and  added 
the  Greek  inscription,  without  defacmg 
the  Latin,  as  those  contained  nothing 
repugnant  to  their  own  faith. 

Mr.  Petit  Radel,  who  has  formed  a 
theory  of  his  own,  from  the  examina- 
tion of  various  remains  of  ancient 
walls,  finds  himself  in  opposition  to 
the  learned  Fr^t,  on  the  origin  of 
Argos.  Fr^ret  ascribes  its  foundation 
to  a  colony  from  £gYpt»  led  b)  Phro- 
roiieus,  son  of  Inachus,  and  supposes 
the  Greeks  to  have  been  indebted  to 
the  Egyptians  for  the  first  elements  of 
the  arts  of  social  life.  Mr.  P.  B* 
thinks,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  co- 
lony of  Danaus,  the  third  according 
to  Fr^ret,  was  the  first  that  came  from 
ERypt  into  Europe,  and  that  the 
Greeks  had  aits  of  their  own  before 
they  knew  any  thing  of  the  Egyptians. 
Having  pointed  out  various  uicousis- 
tencies,  into  which  Fr^ret,  and  after 
hun  the  author  of  Anacharsis,  have 
fallen,  and  defended  the  yeracity  of 
Dionysius  ilalicarnassensis,  be  infers, 
that  inachus,  the  founder  of  Argos, 
was  a  Greek.  The  general  inference 
drawn  by  Mr.  P.  R.  from  all  his  re* 
searches,  is,  that  our  historical  hemis- 
phere may  be  divided  into  two  zones 
of  antiquity  very  difl'erent  from  eacti 
other.  One  of  Uiese,  which  he  termd 
Cyclopean,  is  formed  according  to 
the  system  of  arts  in  Europe,  namely, 
of  vast  blocks  of  stone,  cut  in  regular 
polygons,  and  joined  without  cement, 
merely  ikom  the  nice  adaptation  of  the 
stones:  the  other,  the  Asiatic  system 
consists  in  stones  cut  in  rectangular  pa- 
rallelogi-ams.  1  hroughout  Italy  and 
Greece, 'wherever  the  two  have  been 
found  together,  the  Cyclopean  struc- 
ture always  forms  the  base. 

Mr.  Toulongeon  considered  the  am- 
phitheatres of  the  Romans  chieily  with 
a  view  to  their  moral  effects,  llie 
place  called  Spoiiar'ium,  where  tluwe 
gladiators,  of  whose  recovery  thete 
was  liUl«  bopes^  were  dispatched  in 
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cX)ld  blood,  the  ferocity  of  the  Ko- 
maas,  and  their  degradation,  when 
Jl^oung  men  of  noble  families  fought 
m  public  for  the  amusement  of  the 
emperors,  chiefly  engaged  his  attention. 
He  atso  gaYe  an  account  oi  ait 
edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaritfs, 
uhichheis  publishing  previous  to  bis 
i>e>^'  translation  of  this  work. 

Mr.  Sllvf  vjtre  de  Sacy  had  been  ap- 
pointed by  the  class  to  examine  the 
archives  of  Genoa,  in  which  a  great 
number  of  Oriental    MSS.  were  said 
to  be  preserved,    but  he  appears  to 
have  found  little  woithv  of  notice  of 
this  kind     He  could  cfiscover  dnly  a 
Ilebrew  Bible,   with  a  commentary  in 
the  J^me  language ;    part  of  one  in  a 
roll,  written  for  the  use  of  some  syna- 
gogue;   two  treaties  in  Arabic,  With 
tne  Arabian  sovereigns  of  the  HaleariC 
islands,    about  the    end  of   (he   12th 
century,  a  treaty  in  the  Armenian  lan- 
guage ;  and  a  Turkish  passport    'lliefe 
were   several   treaties,     however,    in 
more  or  less  barbarous  Latin,  calcu^ 
lated  to  throw  some  light  on  the  esta« 
bliithments  of  the  Genoese,    along  the 
shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  on  the 
coasts  and  islands  of  thtf  Meditettaneam 
Mr.  de  S.  likewise  examined  some  otlier 
archives,  particularly  that  of  the  Bank 
of  St.  George^ 

Mr.  Barbr^  du  Bocayc!  read  aftah-^ 
stract  of  an  account  of  a  hydrographic 
atlas  in  tlie  library  of  ralle>^rKl, 
drawn  in  the  1 6th  century,  lilr.  B. 
asserts,  that  the  coasts  of  New  Holland 


relative    to   tberti    merits    atftentiofl. 
Mr.  Brial  has  in  consequence  sought 
for  hjformation  tespecting  the  assemblj 
held  as  Chartres  on  occasion   of  the 
croisade  of  Lewi^  the  Young,    'iliii, 
which  h^s  been  styled   a    ptHiiment 
of  the   kingdom,    and   supposed   by 
men  of  the  highest  reputation  to  have 
taken  place  in   1 146,   Mras  t>ot    bekl 
till  1150.     In  1146  and  1147  assem- 
blies were  held  at  Bourges,  Vezelaj, 
and  Etampes,  the  object  of  which  w», 
to  make  preparations  ioi  a  croisade. 
In  thatof  Cliartresit  was  deteiroioed, 
fiot  only  to  succour  the  Christiaiis  m 
the  Hofy  Land,  the  common  pretext 
of  the  croinaden,  but  to  rereli^oo 
the  Greek    Emperors    the    disasters, 
that  former  Cteisadei^  hadexperiesced 
ftxfm  thelf  treacherous  policy.    It  was 
in  this  assembly  too,  and  not  m  1 146, 
that  St.  *Bemara  was  chosen    to  be 
the  head'  of  a  new    croisade,   wfiicb 
was  to  be  tmdertaken  at  the  expeose 
of  the  dergycf  France;  the  king  and 
nobles,  so    lately    returned    fttmi   an 
expedKion  to  the  east,  being  too  much 
exhttusted  both  of  m^  aiw   roonev, 
to  attempt  another.    Notfaaig  was^- 
fected    by    this   assembly    liowerer, 
the  project  being    abandoned  almost 
as  socm  as  it  in&  conceiired. 

In  a  Statistical  and  Historical  Essay, 
Mr.  Mentelle  has  traced  the  growth 
of  the  house  of  Austria,  and  tSe  loss 
it  has  experienced,  from  the  exaltatkn 
«>f '  Rodolphns  of  Hapsburgh  to  the 
treaty  of  AusterlilJ^.    According  to  Imn 


are    laid  dowrj   in   it,  and  that  they  ^  the  Austrian  territojies,  which  at  the 


were  discovered  by  the  Portuguese, 
before  the  English  or  Dutch  had  any 
knowledge  of  them ;  tliough  the  dis- 
covery was  lost  to  the  Portuguese 
tlH-ough  the  treachery  of  Pon  Michael 
de  SylVu,  bishop  of  Viseu,  a  favourite 
of  the  king  (another  French  geographer 
who  appears  (o  have  examined  this 
'at^as,  contends,  that  the  land  to  Which 
Mr.  B.  alludes,  h  not  New  Holland  ; 
and  his  arguments  show,  that  it  is 
at  least  very  questionable.) 

Mr.  PougCns,  in  a  dissertation  on 
the  goddess  Nchalennra,  concludes, 
tlrat  she  was  a  loc^l  divinity ;  and 
that  she  presided  in  Zealand  over 
n>«ritime  commerce  9nd  pubKcraarkets. 

The  history  of  the  Croisades  Con- 
stituting a  vory  important  part  of 
tliat  ol  the  middle  ages,  ertry  tbinf 


beginnmgdf  the  reign  of  Francis  11. 
inauded  I3S^  German  miles,  square, 
were  reduced  by  that  treaty  to  l07Jb, 
or  29842  French  leagues,  coiitainii^  a 
population  of  22,004,800  persons,  and 
producing  a  revenue  of  103  or  104 
millions  of  florins  (about  12  milliocs 
sterling.) 

Mn  Dupont  de  Kemour  read  some 
chapt^h^  M  a  History  of  the  EiigVi^ 
Fin^nces^  He  finds  a  great  advat£ig6 
in  drawing  tlicf  revenue  from  the  land, 
as  H  furnishes  the  public  with  the  sop- 
plies  at  once,  at  a  time  when  fhe  neccs* 
sityof  them  Is  obYious  to  etery  one* 
and  leaving  p^iirale  property  uqaficct* 
ed;  wliMe,  if  the  supply  have  beexa 
sufficient,  it  rertders  all  other tnxes  un- 
necessary. He  like>^ise  thkks  it  i 
adtisttbk^'t^  iak«  the 
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the  dear  income  arUtog  from  the  land, 
than  for  govemmeot  to  bave  a  share 
cf  the  land  itself,  as  was  the  case  in 
Egypt,  6t  a  part  of  thtf  ptt>du(!e,  as 
practised  by  the  Chines^  and  He- 
brews. 

One  Object  of  the  labours  of  the 
class  Was  to  product  dcisign^  fot  me- 
dals, to  commemorate  the  ^rand  events 
Of  the  times.  Two  Opposite  opinions 
have  afisea  on  this  point.  Some  o( 
the  members  are  for  e^chibiting  these 
in  a  figurative  or  emblematic  manner, 
conformably  to  the  principles  generally 
admitted  by  artists,  without  any  i^gard 
to  times,  places,  or  persons.  Mr. 
Dupont,  who  is  of  the  opposite  opi- 
nion, has  exhibited  his  reasons  in  two 
papers.  He  contends,  that  they  should 
oe  completely  historical,  and  that 
they  should  convey  to  ^  ages  an  ac- 
curate  idea  of  the  event,  and  of  the 
time  and  place.  1  he  inscriptions  there- 
fore should  be  in  French ;  and  all  the 
accessories,  as  well  as  the  costume, 
should  be  faithful  records  of  our  aits, 
sciences  and  manners.  Thus  the  an- 
cients did,  and  we,  while  we  blindly 
copy  them,    without   adopting  their 


prindples,  stick  to  the  dead  letter^ 
and  neglect  the  spirit  of  their  practice, 
in  his  second  paper  Mr.  Dupont,  ap^ 

Slies  this  theory  to  some  or  the  me* 
als  proposed. 

1  he  class  dot'  adopting  the  ideas  of 
Mt.  Dupont,  Mr.  Quatrein^re  de  Quin- 
cy  has  written  a  long  paper  in  defence 
of  the  opposite  theory. 

Many  other  papers,  the  Reporter* 
Mr.  Ginguen^,  passes  over  with  barely 
mentioninff  them,  f  as  a  Geographical 
and  Historical  Memoir  on  the  Island  of 
•  Salamis,  by  Mr  la  Porte- du^Theil,  in- 
tend^ as  patt  of  a  larger  work :  an  Ac- 
count of  the  lombof  Mausolus,  by  Mr. 
de  Sainte-CrOix,  likewise  a  Fragment: 
Ob>ervations  on  the  Zodiac  of  Dendera, 
by  Dupu'is,  pointed  separately,  and 
New  Explanations  of  the  Chronological 
atid  Mytnological  Zodiac,  by  the  same: 
an  Inquiry  into  the  Origin,  Hiitory, 
and  Literary  Labours  of  the  Mantchou 
lartars,  by  Mr.  Langles,  intended  for 
separate  publication:  and  a  General 
Ititroduction  to  the  first  part  of  a  His« 
tory  of  Modern  Literature,  which  Mi*. 
Guiguene  is  preparing  to  publUb^ 
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4d'6ice  dnd  Dtrectidns  to  Mackneif  Omch' 
men,  including  same  Practical  Hints 
to  Drivers  in  general,  togetlier  with 
incidental  allusions  to  several  otfter 
eievaled  Characters,  \2mo.  p.p.  :»3 
Dnblin  :  Martin,  1809,  pHCe  Is.  9d. 

MANY  attempts  have  been  made 
to  imitate  bwift's  popular  pam- 
phlet of  advice  to  Servants,  and  some 
of  them  not  without  success.  Amoos 
others  we  remember  one  addressed 
lo  Soldiers,  which,  though  wfiltcn  by 
a  person  vho  had  never  been  in  a 
military  capacity.  When  read  to  a 
superannuated  Veteran,  had  such  ah  ef- 
fect on  him  that  he  was  highly  de- 
lighted, and  cried  out  *'thi8  ^llow 
knows  us  as  well  as  outlives.*'  M  ere 
we  lo  judge  in  the  same  manner  of 
the  present  production  we  would  be 
strongly  induced  to  thiiik  that  the 
author  Was  in  the  habit  of  familiaf 
iiTtercourse  with  the  class  that  he 
nHdresses.  It  has  bome  wit,  ciucfly 
•etPAST  MAG.  no.  Kl. 


of  that  brond  kind,  for  which  the 
lower  classes  in  thi^  cotintry  are  so 
famous,  a  great  deal  of  cant  collect- 
ed chiefly  ffom  the  slang  of  hackney 
drivers,  and  so  far  it  deserves  credit^ 
as  these  are  neces-jary  to  mark  the 
character  of  an  Irish  coachman,  but 
it  is  in  several  places  very  gross, 
and  in  one  or  two  almost  bordering 
on  the  obscene. 

Yet  it  may  not  be  without  its  use. 
Swift*s  intentid<»  was  to  correct  errors  by 
exposing  them,  lie  wished  either  to 
direct  tue  servant  to  what  he  ought 
to  do  by  telling  him  the  Contrary 
irt>nically,  or  to  put  the  employers 
on  iheir  guard  by  i^ublishing  tnose 
little  frauds  and  knaveries,  which 
though  >ome  of  them  are  too  duU^ 
and  and  others  tOo  negfigeht  to  de^ 
tect,  can  be  easily  seen  through,  b/ 
such  as  have  been  put  on  the:r  guard/ 
Some  of  the  tricks  of  hackncy-drilreW 
are  here  exposed  in  the^sanic  My  I, 
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and  as  liiost  of  these  are  placed  d^ 
On*  us  country  bumpkins,  ivho  are 
not  up  to  tfie  town,  a  few  hints  might 
not  be  Without  thefr  use  to  us,  wh^n 
travelling  ii)  Dublin,  were  they  tolcf 
ih  a  maimer  that  did  not  occasionally 
excite  our  dbgust.  For  our  part,  we 
ft-eely  confess  that  we  are  decided 
enemies  to  swjch  books  as  must  be 
crammed  into  our  pockets  wlienever 
our  wives  or  daughters  turn  the 
handle  of  the  door,  and  are  rather, 
ilt  inclined  towards  those  in  which' 
when  reading  to  a  female  audience, 
We  cdrae  unexpectedly  to  a  full  stop, 
and  are  obliged  to  turn  over  a  page' 
6r  two,  ^d  get  ourselves  out  of  the 
scrape  as  well  as  we  ca<i,  with  '*  well 
let's  see  \fhat  comes  next." 

I'he  greediness  of  hackney  coacli- 
men  is  their  most  remarkable  quality 
and  of  course  most  dwelt  upon  here, 
it  is  so  proverbial,  that  there  Is  a 
story  current  of  two  gentlemen,  one 
of  whom  havinjj  said  tTiat  it  was  im- 
possible to  satisfy  them,  the  other 
proposed  for  a  bet  to  prove  Hit  con-^ 
trary.  lie  a(Xordtngly  took  a  coach 
off  the  stand,  and  having  driven  one 
6r  two  streets,  gave  the  driver  a  gui- 
nea. The  fellow  looked  at  it,  and 
instead  of  offering  to  giv^  change,  of 
even  to  put  it  in  his  pocket  and  thank  , 
his  employer,' fotto wed  him  with  his 
hat  in  his  hand;  '^  Please  your,  hon^, 
our,  v^ont  you  aftow  me  somethmg 
to  drink  ?*'  "^ 

Their  tricks  to  extort  an  extra  ten- 
pfennV,  are  very  humorously  described. 

' "  When    you  waif  upon  a  gentie- 
rnan   who  happens  to  be  ih  a  violent , 
liuny  ^o  his  dinner  where  he  cicpects 
to  be  too  late ;  if  by  the  way  t>i  be* 
ing  particularly   clever,  and    {o  pre- 
vent arty  scrimmage  with  ycfw  in  his 
friAid's  hall,  he    pays  you  a  Shabby 
fare  in  his  o^n  ;  grumble  and  abuse/ 
a^  much  and  as  long  as  you  can  with 
safety    to    yourself;   always   keeping 
the  fear  of   God  and  the   Aldenuan  , 
before  your  eyes  on  such  occasionb. 
B^t  if  the  fellow  is  hard  hearted,  and 
wont  listen  to  reason,  take  the  rascal 
at^  least  half  a  n)ile  round,  and  drive 
iiini  by  ait  of  parliarMitt;  that  is  to 
sat  aU  the    rate  of   two  miles  and.  a,* 
h^  un  hx>ur.'    First  mistake  the  strcfet, 

^t  t'.jjht,  give    fiaHT  a  doiJeur  6f   {he ^ 


Ibudest  and  genteetest  hackneyman's 
xihopps  in  driving  up  to  &e  door, 
so  that  the  company  who  are  done 
tlieir  dinner  may  hear  you  distinctly, 
and  not  mistalce  the  vulgar  gineledf 
a  j/niiit,  for  the  fashionable  ratue  of 
a  gentleman's  cliariot.  If  it  rams,  stop 
obliquely  in  the  gutter,  and  as  fiar 
from  the  door  as  you  decently  can, 
slap  down  your  whip  on  the  roof  of  the 
coach  with  as  loud  a  report  as  comes 
from  the  mouth  of  a  six-pounder;  a- 
Ught  and  knock  at  the  door  as  if  the 
knocker  slipt  out  of  jour^  finger*; 
open  your  coarh,  and  let  down  your 
step  with  as  much  harmony,  as  if  yoa 
were  emptying  a  cart  load  of  pa^<ug 
stones,  follow  yOur  man  into  the  hall 
and  half  way  into  the  dinner  parlour, 
dunning  his  honour  all  the  mnile  for 
an  extra  tenpenuy  for  your  expedition. 
If  his  pride  or  his  passion  gets  the 
better  of  him,  and  he  gives  you  a- 
bang  that  knocks  a  parcel  of  your 
tteth  down  your  throat,  I  pronounce 
yoii  a  lucky  dog:  your  fortune  is 
made  in  a  crack.  Prosecute  the  pal- 
try irascai  for  an  assault,  tip  the  foot- 
man of  the  house  share  of  a  pot  and 
he  will  be  your  witness,  vociterate  in 
the  hall  till  tlie  gentleman  of  the 
house  sends  you  some  silver  to  get 
rid  of  you;  the»  mount  }our  box, 
denouncing  terrible  vengeance,  and 
drive  off,  roGuing  as  loud  as  if  every 
bone  in  your  carcass  was  broke — ** 

It  is  nut  to  be  expected  that  a 
writer  of  tltis  stamp  will  confine  his 
whip  to  the  beasts  he  is  driving,  and 
not  give  a  lash  en  passant^  to  «hat 
ever  lies  in  his  way.  Among  olfaer» 
we  find  a  severe  cut  at  a  ocdj  ikell 
known  and.  nhich  spoken  of  (though 
not  always  in  the  most  lavish  terms 
of  approbation)  in  Dubhu. 

*»  Aever  demand  ^ur  fare,  my 
lads,  from  any  of  their  worships,  the 
police  magbtratfes  in  Clarendon- street. 
All  is  not  lost,  let  me  Cell  you,  that 
a  friend  get<(,  and  an  acquaintance  a% 
court  may  be  often  u^ciul  to  a  hack- 
ney coachman  in  advei^iity." 

Anotlier  hint  of  the  $ame  nature 
deserves  a  tiftle  more  cunsideratioa, 
as  y/e  are  all  more  or  less  concerned 
in  it,  and  it  were  well,  if  it  were 
thought  upon  by  these  against  whom. 
it  ^U^  levelled,  it  is  vi^ll  known  tlai 
by' an  old"  rule  in  the    Dul>lia  co/^ 
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lege.  the. ^es  are  locked  every  oight 
at  a  quarter  after  twelve  precisely, 
after  which  hour  none  of  the  students 
who  may  have  transgressed  the  proper 
time  for  retiripg  home,  are  permitted 
to  enter  until  Jrve  the  next  morning^ 
during  which  time,  they*  are  left  to 
shift  ror  themselves.  It  b  needless 
to  add  that  there  ire  in  so  large  a 
city,  many  convenient  houses,  vmere 
young  men  who  haye  plenty  of  mo* 
ney,  or  in  default  of  that,  valuable 
articles  of  dress,  may  be  accommo* 
'dated  with  a  nighfs  lodging;  that  the 
reception  the}'  meet  with  is  sUch  as 
seldom  faih  to  induce  them  to  re- 
new the  visit,  whatever  aversion  they 
may  have  conceived  agaiost'  suc^ 
places,  from  former  report,  a^d,  tliat 
i^  sfi^hlaWe  hours  pe|r§^ons  are  Ip  be 
found  whose  sole  employment  is,  to 
^Uure  ypitng  men  thus  circtimitaDCpd 
i»to  such  receptacles. 
/  "  At  an  advanced  hour  of  the  night| 
^nd  long  after  common  working  hoprs, 
an  industrious  hackneymeu  may  let 
lodgings  to  very  cfwiriifihli  m4m9m* 
tage.  The  first  floor, of  a  hackney- 
coach,  tbopgh  unfurnished,  ottenprove; 
very  acceptable  quarters,  to  small  fa- 
tniliesthbt  can  find  no*  better  ac- 
commodation, and  to  idle  college 
boys,  who  ^re  very'  wisely  locked 
out  of  their  chambeis  by  the  monks, 
of  trmity,  for  the  purpose  of  improv- 
ing their  morals.*' 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  these 
monks  of  trinity,  the  Professors,  or 
as  they  are  styled  in  that  semmary, 
Ihe  fellows  of  tl|e  college,  not  having 
the  same  Regard  tp  the  improvement 
of  tlieir  own  morals,  are  admissible 
at  all  hours,'  this  liowever  is  a  privi- 
iege  seldom  taken  advantage  of,  as 
most  of  them  have  wives  and  families 
in  the  city,  where  they  reside,  and 
leave  the  interior  of  the  college  ttf 
iake  care  of  itself. 

There  is  one  part  of  this  pamphr 
Jet  peculiarly  exceptionable  and  merit- 
ing the  strongest  reprobation  as  it  dis- 
plays a  licentiousness  ot  the  press,  not 
bnly  cootcary  to  its  true  liberty  bu^ 
subversive  ot  it,  and  which  hice  ali 
other  political  abuses  of  the  same  na- 
ture must  tend  to  the  destruction  of 
that  liberty  of  which  it  makes  a  bad 
iwe,  we  mean  the  custom  of  dragging 
^efore  the  pubik:,  private  characters, 


or;  ^en  the  private  life  of  publip 
characters,  in  which  the  public  has  n^ 
concef^  and  therefore  no  right  to  in? 
spect,  '1  his  custom,  we  believe  was 
hrst  brought  into  vogue,  by  a  certaii^ 
ill-natured,  tpough  ^itty  pamphlet^ 
call^  *'  Fajpiliar  Epistles,  &c."  wLtic^)^ 
was  written  for  a  local  purpose  \\\ 
Publjn,  but  is  UQw  well  knovfn  through 
all  parts  of  the  kingduvi.  We  name 
it  not  npw  to  deprecate  tlie  main  io-^ 
tenlion,  of  th^  writer ;  tliis  uas  gpod  ;t 
the.  I>vblin  stage  liad  fallen  hito  '2^ 
mpst  cootei^ptil^le  state  of  iiisipidity,, 
and  it  reqiiu^ed  the  strongest,  aiui 
most  active  remedies  to  rouse  it  from 
its  lelhfirgy.  If  therefore  the  stag** 
is  tp  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
i^gii)es  for  improving  tJie  public  man- 
ners, ^c(i  an  attempt  to  bfuig  it  into 
auction  is  prajse-i^orihy.  Iseitbej:  d^ 
we-  wi^h  to  ^  ^precii4e  its  merit, 
whiph  is  now  established  by  pne  pf  thti; 
strongest  proofs,  tliat  of  its  being  read 
andapprovtd  of  by  those  w|ip  never, 
saw  tilt:  persons  introduced  info  it,  and 
aw  sli§hUy«  if  ^t  ^k\  acquainted  with 
1  r^ost  of  ^h^  cifcupistances  alluded  to  ; 
but  we  blafne "  the  introduction  of 
private  anecdote,  as  faulty  in  itself 
as  an  arbitrary  exertion  of  power 
which  no/mtiter  ought  to  e&ert.  In 
the  *«  Familiar  EpiUlw^  it  was  but 
slight  and  ihctdeiital,  but  being  sanc- 
tioned by  thjB  merit  and  success  of  the 
other  parts,  it  gave  a  handle  to  others, 
who  possessed  his  spleen,  without  his 
abilities.  1  hey  soon  seized  upon  it, 
and  by  imitating  the  only  part  they 
were  capable  of  imitating,  gave  tbeir 
insipid  productions  a  degree  of  tem- 
porary vogue,  depending  on  the  en- 
couragement of  the  worst  passions, 
that  liis  excited  a  succession  of  wri- 
ters of  the  same  stamp.  Every  writer 
of  honour,  every  reader  of  candour 
or  feeling,  or  even  common  honesty, 
every  man  who  is  averse  to  have  hb  * 
little  weaknesses  or  defects,  or  even 
personal  deformities  exposed,  ought 
to  set  his  face  against  such  an  out- 
rage against  the  private  rights  of  in* 
diyiduals.  in  tlie  present  »pubUcat  ion 
this  piiiociple  is  professed  in  the  title 
page,  by  tlie  expression  of  « inciden- 
tal allusions  to  several  elevated  cha- 
racters." It  is  thrown  out  as  a  lure 
for  purchasers,  which  proves  that  the 
evil  has  made    some  progress.      Ye* 
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here  it  lias  not  even  the  exctise  of 
doing  evil  that  ^oodn^av  come  from 
it,  c?  acting  the  part  ot  an  intellect- 
ual physicran,  by  publiiihing  accounts 
bf  the  diseases  of  Individuals  for  the 
public  benefit',  for  when  we  look  in- 
to the  work  itsejf  for  these  elevated 
characters  who  ?re'  ushered  in  with 
such  verbo^  pomp, '  nothing  is  to  be 
found  biit  a  very  frigid 'witticism  dft 
the  length  tf  Pfmsohbifs  hose,  and  on 
the  recorder  of  Dublin,  ^ho,  we  are 
told,  ♦*  t>iques  himself  upon  the  pe- 
culiar beauty  of  hU  countenance.  — 
In  ai^other  part,  indeed,  we  meet 
with  Lady  -^gill  and  a  person  sty  U 
^d  'Hhe  M^or  of  Ml  the  Majors,*' 
by  whoni  we  suppose  is  meant  Char- 
les Henry'  Sirr,  ^e  thief.taker.  They 
inay  perhaps  be  public  characters, 
but  if  they  are  looked  upon  as  V/r- 
vated  characters  in  Dublin,  we  can 
pnly  say  that  the  difference  of  one 
df  gre«  of  latitude  makes  a  very  great 
fcbonge  in  th^  signification  of  a  word. 


Wp  have  dwelt  at  we  lei|^h  on 
an  insignificant  production ;  if  indeed 
any  producliou  can  be  called  by  such 
a  name,  w^ici)  njay  be  the  cause  of 
much  good  or  h^tnn  ;  a  trifie  such  » 
this  will  fall  into  the  h^ds  of  many 
wliose  ideas  will  unavoidably /receive 
some  bias  firom  the  perusal ;  and  it  is 
tljereforc  our  wish  to  nave  the  press,  the 
Irish  press  so  immaculate  that  nothing 
cai)'  ipeei  the  eye  of  the  meanest,  tbc 
lowest  of  our  countrymen,  that  may- 
pot  have  a  tendency  to  improve  their 
hearts.  An  mspection  of  penny  haliaJs. 
yiqu]^  npt  b^  without  \ts  M*e.  Q. 

The  Irish  CkitjUdn   and  his  Famikf. 

'   By  Theodart  Meltntk,  4  vols.  \2mo. 

p.p.  763.     Londdr^,  1809.      Frice^ 

20s. 

rp»liE  Reader  who  forms  the  least 

jL  expectations  en  opening  these  vo- 

imnes,   ^ifl  be  least  disappointed  on 

closin^them.         • 
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Karthqiialce  at  Lisbon,  Mv  de  Pombal 
and  the  Court;  translated  from  tli# 
French,  by  John  Joseph  Stockdale,  2  vols. 
8vo.    16s. 

An  Acpoupt  of  Travels  ii?  Mqrocco, 
South  Barbary  and  across  |hc  Altas^ 
Mofintaios,  made  during  a  stay  of  sixtet^ 
years  iy  that  country  j  wherein  will  be 
(bund  an  account  of  the  commercial  re^ 
latiuns  of  Tombouc'oo,  and  the  man* 
time  States  of  the  Nqrth  of  Africa;  bj 
James  Grey  Jarljtsqh,  4to.  *2/.  28, 

Travels  through  Denmark  and  part  of 
Sweden,  during  the  Winter  aod  Spring 
of  the  pre^ent  year  1809;  t^yjaniea 
Macdooald,  8vo.  10s.  6d. 

MEDICf!VE. 

Medioo-Chin^rgical  Transactions,  pubr 
linhed  by  the  Medical  aod'Chiruiigieal 
Society  of  I^ndon., 

A  Treatise  on  Local  loftammation,  mora 
particularly  adapted  to  Diseaaes  of  tlM 
Ey«5     by  Doctor  Serojr. 

A  practical  Treatise  on  the  certain  Pre- 
yentioQ  and  Cure  of  the  Venereal  Disease, 
being  a  complete  Guide  to  this  Cooiplaivt 
in  all  its  varieties,  by  M,  C^t0D»  ^^rgeon. 
Sad.  Edit.  I^s. 
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An  luqairy  into  the  Antivarioloas  Pow« 
n  of  Vaccination,  from  which  will  ap- 
pear the  necessity  of  a  proper  period 
for  gubmltting  to  V*iriolous  Itiocculation ; 
by  Thomas  Brown,  Surgeon,  8vo.  Is,  6d. 

Th«  Principles  of  Mid^vitery  ;  inclu- 
ding the"  Diseases  of  Women  and  Chil- 
dren ;   hy  John  Burn9t  ^vo,  12^. 

All  Inquiry  into  the  Laws  o*  Bpidemics, 
with  Remarks  on  the  Prospect«  entertain- 
ed of  txterminatinK  the  Small  pox  j  by 
Joseph  Adams.  M.D.  3s.  6. 

I^OVBK.8    ^MD   IIOMANCES. 

Nubilia.  in  Search  of  *  Hasbaod;  in* 
eluding  Sketches  of  Modem  Sopieiy,  and 
iaterkperned  with  Moral  and  Literary 
Disqui<titioQS  8vo.  9s. 

The  Young  Kosiuiere,  or  Sketches  of 
the  World,  a  Novel  j  by  Mr*.  Peck,  5  vols. 
1 2 nip.  J.^s. 

Seraphina,  or  a  Winter  io  Town  ;  by 
Caroline    Buriiey,  3  vols.  15s. 

Arnold,  or,  a  Trait,  and  itM  Consequen* 
ces  of  Civil   War,  '2  vols,  12mQ.  9s. 

The  Trftveh  of  Hamanius,  In  Search 
of  the  Temple  of  Happiness;  to  which 
19  subjoined,  the  Manuscript,  an  Iqter- 
lude;  by  William  Lucas,  68. 

fOBTRT. 

Th«  Hermitage  ;  or  Views  of  Life  and 
Manners ;   a  Poem,  with  Notes,  8vo.  5«, 

Washington,  or  Liberty  Rejttored  ;  an 
Epic  Potm  in  Ten  Cantos ;  by  Thopias 
Ntjrthnioie,  esq.  8vo.  8r, 

Tf?e  Farm-house,  a  Tale,  with  Ama- 
tory, Pastoral,  Elesiae,  nnd  Miscellaneous 
Poems;  by  James  Murray  Lacey,  12mo.6s. 

Faction,   a  Poem,   with  Notes,  3»,  6d. 

An  Klegy  on  Sir  John  Moore.  Dedi- 
cated by  Permission  to  his  Grace  the 
Duke  of  Richmond.  Also,  a  Monody  on 
the  Rieht  Hononmbte  W.  Pitt  j  by'  the 
Rev.  Robert  Dealtry,  L.L,D. 

The  Satires  of  A.  persius  Flo  ecus, 
translated  with  Notes  on  the  Original; 
by  the  Rct.  T.   Hones,  8vo.  7s. 

poems;  consisting  of  Originals  and 
Translations  from  the  Greek,  Latin,  aad 
Italian  ;  by  Mrs.   Ware,    8jro. 

ftELIOfON. 

An  Invf:sri»ralion  of  the  Definition  of 
Justifying;  Faith,  the  Damnatory  Clause, 
niider  which  it  is  enforced ;  th#?  Doctrine  «f 
M  Direct  Witness  of  the  Spirit^  held  by 
Or.  Coke, and  Other Mefhodiht  Preachers; 
f  n  a  Series  of  Letters  ;  by  MelvlJIe  Hornt, 
J2ino.  4s. 

Sermons,  by  James  Fjolayson,  D.D. 
Oneof  the  Ministers  of  the  High  Church, 
snd  Professor  of  Logic  nnd  Metaphysics 
in  thR  UpiT^rsity  o^  Edinburgh,  dra 
fOs.   64* 


Qrcrandt  on  which  the  Church  of  Eng« 
land  Separated  from  the  Church  of  Rome, 
in  a  View  of  the  Romish  Doctrine  of  thfe 
Eucharist  I  with  an  Explanation  of  the 
Antepenultimate  Answer  of  the  Church 
Catechism  ;  by  Shute,  Bishop  of  Durham* 
2nd.  edit.  Is.  6d. 

Disseitations  on  the  Existence,  attri- 
butes ,  Providence  and  "Vloral  Oovern- 
ment  of  God,  and  on  the  Duty,  Charac- 
ter, Security  and  final  Happiness  of  his 
Righteous  SubjtfCts  by  the  Rev.  David 
Saville,  A,M.    8vo.  7s  6d 

An  Attempt  to  throw  further  Light  on 
the  Prophecy  of  Isaiah,  Chap.  vii.  v.  14. 
15.  16.     By  John  Moore,  L.L.B.  3i.  6d. 

Strictures  on  Subjects  chiefly  relating  ir^ 
the  Established  Religion  and  the  Clergy, 
in  twp  Letters  to  bis  Patrou  from  a  Coun- 
try Clergyman  ;  by  the  Rev.  Josiah 
Thomas,   R.A.  2nd.  Edit.  38.    6d, 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Lord  Paget'a  Liters  in  the  affair  of 
Lady  Charlotte  Wellesley,  to  which  iv 
added  the  Eloquent  Speech  of  Mr.  Dal- 
las, containing  a  Detailed  Narrative  of  the 
Melancholy    Circumstances,  2s.  6d. 

M.  Qtner ;  ur  a  Selection  of  Letter* 
on  Life  and  Mannvrs  ;  by  John  Mug* 
kersby.  Minister  of  West  Calder,  2nd« 
Edit.   8vo.  Ts.  6d. 

Anonymiana  :  or  Ten  Centnries  of  Ob^ 
tervations  on  varioua  Authors  and  Sub- 
jects ;  compiled  by  a  late  very  learned 
and  reverend  Divine  ^  and  faithfully  pub>- 
lished  from  the  original  M.  S.  with  the 
addition  of  a  copious  index,  dro.    \2s. 

I-etters  on  tarioos  Subjects,  Literary, 
Political,  and  Ecclesiastical,  to  and  from 
William  Nicholson,  I).  D.  si)rce<«sively 
Bishop  of  Carlisle,  and  of  Derry,  and 
Arch-bishop  of  Cashel,  8vo.  2  vols.  Ids. 

The  Epihtolarv  Correspondence  of  Sir 
Richard  Steele,  iocluding  his  Familiar  Let- 
ters to  his  Wife  nnd  Daughtfr^  to  whitrh 
are  prefixed  Fragments  of  Tnrre  Plays, 
two  of  them  are  undoubtedly  Steel's,  the 
other  supposed  to  he  Addison's;  by  John 
Nichols,  F.8.A.  8  vpls.  8vo.    16s. 

An  Address  to  the  Propriet4»rs  of  the 
intended  Oas  Light  and  Coke  Company, 
to  which  is  annexed  an  Epitome  of  the 
evidence  taken  b^^'*re  the  Coniuiitee  of 
the  House  of  Coipmons,  on  ti^e  bill  to  in- 
corporate certain  persons  for  procuring 
Cpke,  Oil,  Tar,  aipmoaiacal  Liquor,  Essen- 
tial Oil  and  Inflammable  Air  from  Coul ; 
by  John  Van   Voorst,  3s. 

A  warning  tq  the  People  of  ifengland  ; 
by  a  friend  to  his  Country,  Is. 

The  Utteis  of  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Moa- 
taguc,  with  some  of  the  Letters  of  her 
Correspondents,  part  1st.  cont^iaing  her 
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Letters  from  an  early  age  to  the  ajrc  of  ^  wen- 
ty.five,  Poblishtd  by  Mathewr  Montagiuf, 
esq.  9  voh.  8yo.   14&. 

The  Workrfof  James  Barry,  fsq.  Histo- 
.rical   Painter,   4tp.  2  vols. 

Lo*-e  and  Madne<«  -,  a  Ktory  too  true, 
in  a  Series  of  Letters,  between  Parties 
n'hose  names  would  be  mentioned  were 
they  less  known  or  less  lamented,  !9mo.  h%, 

7'be  first  Half-yearly  Report  of  Uie 
London  Society  for  promoting  ChpstiaDi. 
ty  among  the  Jew«,  With  the  Li»t  of  Sttl>- 
-  scribers. 

The  Edinbur|;h  Review,  No.  97, 8*0.  6s. 

The  Qi\arterly  Review  No.  ^.  8vo.  5^. 

The  second  part  of  the  sixtli  volume  of 
Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, 4to.  Is.  6d. 

Letters  of  the  Swedish  Court  writtei^ 
chiefly  in  the  ei\rly  part  of  th^  reign  of 
&u»tavu«  IIL  12mo.  6<i, 


^LPrrci. 

An  Address  to  tbe  King,  the  Miuistrr, 
and  the  People  of  Great  Britiaoand  Ire. 
land,  on  the  preKCut  SUte  of  tbe  Money 
Sybtem  of  the  Uniud  Kingdoms  ;  wiih 
an  Appendix,  contnining  Letters  of  hs 
Migestjy's  Ministers  to  the  AutJiotj  by 
J<»hn  Lt»ckcr,  es<i.  2«.  6d. 

American  Caudour,  in  a  Tract  latek 
publijihed  at  Boston,  entitled,  Atialy«s 
of  the  late  Correspondence  between  o«r 
Adbiinistration  and  Qrrat  Britaia  and 
France,  with  an  attempt  10  show  what  am 
the  real  causes  of  the  failure  of  tbe  Nego- 
ciation,  ds.  64. 

aVKAl  ECONOMT. 

The  Villa  Garden  Directory,  or  month- 
ly  index  of  works  to  be  done  in  Town 
and  Villa  Gardens,  Shrubberies  and  Par- 
terres •  with  Hints  on  the  Treataient  bf 
Shrubs  and  Flowers  :  by  Walter  Nic«*l, 
8va  7r.  6d. 


NOTICES  OF  WORKS  KOW  IN  THE  IKISH  PRESS. 


POEMS  ON  VARIOUS  15UBJECTS, 
BY  MIS$  BALFOUR. 

We  .feel  nuch  pleasure  in  annminotng 
to  tbe  Public,  that  our  Country- wo- 
Dian  haa  cammitted  tbe  effusions  of  her 
leimire  hours  to  the  Press^  and  we  anti« 
cipate  mttch  grat^cation,  to  the  lovers 
of  chaste  Poetry. 

A  liigldy  interesting  Work  to  the 
Irish  public,  is  now  in  the  Press,  and 
wu  understand  will  shortly  be  piihlis^bed, 
from  tW  pen  of  J.  B.  Trotter  esi|....*Al80a 


volume  of-  Miscellaneous  Ppetry,  by  the 
wme  Auth^  is  in  the  Press. 

Aiierdoles  taken  from  real  Life  for  the 
.improvenaent  of  Children  "by  Mary  Lead- 
beater,  with  appropriate  Eogravknga  4c- 
signtd  by  ^xne  youi^g  Ladies.' 

Authors  and  Publi^ft  rrho  are  duirom 
to  annoufue  their  works ^  xchelker  rtc^aii^ 
jiuhtished,  or  ytt  in  the  Prest^  arc  itjormi 
that  if  ihey  communkaie  notices  (post  paid  I 
they  shall  ^  inserted  in  this  M^o^me  Jrtt 
qf  expense. 


MONTHLY  REIHOSPECT  OF  POLITICS. 


EXTRAORDINARY  emergencies 
usually  call    forth  extraordinary 

'  exertions ;  and  in  danserous  and  dif- 
ikult  times  tiie  hviman  character  as- 
sumes a  variety,  boldnes$,  and  decision 
which  tits  it  lor  encouiU^ring  obstacleii 
and  meetinc  the  crisis  with  effect. 
Examples,  or  this  are  frequent  in  his- 
tory ;  but  ve,  in  these  days,  have  suet 
demonstration  of  it  as  the  page  of 
history  cannot  furnij^.  A  tevolmion  of 
unexampled  magnitude,  and  attended 
with  stupendous  coasequences  hastakea 
place  before  our  eyes;  and  a  nation 
deemed  incapable  of  great  exertions, 
or  of  the  perseverance   necessary  to 

*cro>Mi  m^rilorious  efforts  with  success^ 


has,  by  a  change  of  circumstances,  be. 
come  the  most  prominent  objeict  on  tn^ 
face  of   the  globe. 

Arbitrary  power  long  continued,  and 
formed  into  a  regular  system  in  Fnnce, 
seemed  to  affect  (he  physical  qualities 
of  the  people ;  and  the  notorimis  and 
avowed  '  corruption  pervading  ^verr 
department  of  the  goveiuinent,  ba^ 
a  pernicious  influence  on  the'u-  moraJ 
prmciple.  This  vas  an  tuinatoral 
state  of  society,  and  the  dbonkr  havimr 
reached  its  height,  a  powerful  le  acUon 
of  tbe  constitution  burst  asunder  all 
tbe  social  relations,  and  expeHed  the 
evd  ro*.ted  in  the  core.  This  is  the 
n^Uual  tcndenoy  ef despotism:  iiilbos^ 
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^objected  to  its  baleful  influence  it  first 
paralyses  Uie  wholesome  energies  im- 
planted by  nature,^  then  poisotis  the 
source  of  all  honourable  sentiment  and 
feeling,  and  having  sufficiently  degraded 
its  victim,  at  length  outraged  humanity 
rebels  and  tardy  vengeance  recoils  on 
the  authors  of  so  much  evil. 

Wi*re  the  authors  of  the  mischief 
only  to  Sulfer,  we  might  be  willing 
to  leave  things  to  their  natural  course ; 
but  in  great  political  convuhions,  the 
innocent  being  the  more  numerous 
class  are  generally  in  that  riropordon 
the  greater  sufferers,  and  their  efforts 
at  relief  ^flen  serve  only  to  aggravate 
and  prolong  their  calamity.  It '  be- 
comes then  the  duty  Of  every  reed 
friend  of  social  order  to  rouse  the 
attention  of  the  community  to  ^hat 
is  interesting  to  alU  to  erideavour  to 
fix  society*  on  a  firm  foundation,  and 
see  that  It  contributes  niore  to  indivi- 
'dual  happiness  than  that  state  of  nature 
enjoy^Q  by  the  wiW  uncultivated  tribes 
of  Africa  and  America.  France  ought 
to  be  an  effectual  warning  to  all 
governments,  as  it  is  an  awful  example 
to  all  bad  ones.  The  revolutioh  of 
1688,  in  our  own  country  was  not 
half  so  impiressive;  that  might  bd  con- 
sidered as  the  natural  impatience  of 
a  people  tolerably  accustomed  to  the 
blessings  of  frtedom,  at  seeing  before 
iheir  eyes  the  ignominious  fetters  of 
tyranny  forged  for  their  subjugation. 
A  people  used  to  controul  their 
kings,  might  easily  be  supposed  wil- 
ling on  an  emergency  to  get  rid  of 
a  t>ad  one ;  but  for  a  nation  immersed 
in  slavery,  as  the  body  of  the  trench 
were,  by  whom  th^  revolution  was 
accomplished^  for  such  a  one  to  rise 
OS  if  by  inspiration,  assert  their  rights 
and  avenge  their  wrongs;  this  is  a 
spectacle  tor  statesmeh  to  coniemplate; 
this  shows  that  the  cotd  if  stretched 
loo  tight  will  snap  at  last.  Thesuc- 
fcess  of  the  frtjnch  on  the  Continent 
has  been  less  owing  to  the  energy 
infused  by  the  revolution,  than  to 
the  folly  of  the  Continental  govern- 
ments, but  we  need  not  say  more  of 
tiiose  who  would  hazard  the  safety 
aud  independence  of  their  native  land 
by  clinging  to  abuses  by  which  they 
throve,  and  draiiMtu  the  hearths  blood 
from  an  ill  governed  and  discontented 
Country.    We  may  withdraw  awhile 
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from  scenes  of  such  infatuation  anA 
weakness,  and  without  confining  our- 
selves by  local  views,  consider  the 
path  which  a  ^ise  people  \Vould  pur- 
sue under  certain  circumstances. 

Suppose  a  nation  long  accustomed 
to  much  civil  and  political  freedom, 
enjoying  many  privileges,  some  founded 
on  immemorial  usage;  and  others  on 
written  records  agreed  to  by  (he  dif- 
ferent parties  in  the  state,  empowered 
for  that  purjwse,  and  all  these  together 
forming  what  is  tailed  tlfe  constitution 
of  the  country.  1  hat  this,  written 
and  unwritten  consthution  is  expressly 
allowed  to  be  the  birth-right  of  all, 
is  held  up  to  each  individual  as  the 
most  valuable  inheritance,  which  he 
ought  to  esteem  above  all  bther  en- 
joyments and  the  Only  safeguard  and 
guarantee  bf  them  all.  That  it  is 
committed  in  trust  to  a  body  of  meni 
to  be  managed  for  the  behoof  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  by  the  free 
suffrage  ofwbomtne  constitution  sup- 
poses the  former  to  be  chosen.  That 
the  people  are  attached  to  this  order 
of  thin^,  have  made  extraordinary 
sacrifices  for  Its  support,  and  would 
hazard  their  lives  to  defend  it  front 
foreign  aggression. 

Should  a  peopit  so  circumstanced 
begin  at  length  to  perceive  that  the 
body  to  whom  the  constitution  is  en. 
trusted,  and  to  whom  is  committed 
the  charge  of  watching  over  their 
immediate  interests,  is  not  chosen  as 
the  constitution  intends;  is  not  their 
real  representative,  and  does  not  re- 
gulate its  conduct  by  the  clearly  ex- 
pressed national  opinion;  that  manr 
flagrant  abuses  take  place  in  the 
ma:;agement  of  their  affairs,  which  the 
constitution  Endeavoured  to  prevent ; 
and  that  the  constitution  has  not  pro- 
vided the  only  adequate  remedy  for 
these  grievances,  by  prescrd>ihg' //oa; 
the  repfescntative  body  sliall  be  made 
the  true  organ  of  the  People's  uill. 
Should  this  Knowledge  become  general 
in  the  nation,  and  especiuUy  from  fuf 
recent  discovery  of  certain  untoward 
events,  make  them  discoutentcd  with 
the  present  adjninistralion  of  the  con- 
stitution, and  urgently  desirous  that 
at  least  what  is  called  the  popu'ar 
Branch  of  the  constitutional  Tree  may 
be  freed  from  the  influence  of  the 
other  ordei^  tad  transferred  to  them 
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for  their  proper  use  and  benefit.^— lo 
such  a  situation  what  stiould  be  the 
conduct  of  a  wbe  government,  even 
without  any  reference  to  external 
circumstances,  or  the  present  alarming 
state  of  the  world )  in  such  a  country 
with  a  high  sense  of  political  liberty, 
and  smarting  under  an extieine  pressure 
of  taxation,  would  it  be  prudent  to 
make  a  general  stand  against  "  popular 
encroachment, **  and  crmh  by  penal 
statutes  that  spirit  of  inquiry  vhich 
now  pervades  the  nation. 

We  think  this  is  the  fatal  policy  which 
has  led  to  the  almost  total  overthrow  of 
tlje  Continental  powers; by Cpntemnin/); 
and  opposing  the  voice  of  the  people^ 
some  of  them  were  absolutely  ilestroV- 
cd,  and  by  refusing  to  ameliorate  iiie 
condition  of  their  subjects,  others  have 
found  them  passive  and  insensible  in 
the  hour  of  danger,  it  cannot  be  so 
in  tlic  country  we  have  contemplated ; 
even  should  government  be  unwilling 
to  yield  up  the  undue  influence  it  has 
acouired,  the  example  of  former  times 
will  intrude  and  make  the  voice  of 
'  reason  be  heard ;  and  conciliatory  mea* 
cures  promptly  pursued,  will  drown 
the  voice  ot  discontent  and  faction.  It 
Is  not  enough  that  tlie  constitution  of 
the  government  be  beautiful  in  theory, 
it  must  be  felt,  must  come  to  the  rasbs 
of  the  people  in  a  '  tangible  shape/ 
In  order  to  gain  their  affections,  aiK'  be 
supported  by  them  with  energy.  The 
people  are  wise  enough  now  to  know 
that  government  is  a  ttiing  contrived 
for  their  use,  and  that  whenever  it  les- 
sens their  comforts,  curtails  their  pri- 
vileges or  refuses  minute  attention  to 
tJjcir  complaints,  it  ceases  to  l)C  legiti- 
mate, and  toses  all  claim  to  their  ve- 
neration and  regard.  As  Uiey  are  now 
awaking  from  a  slumber  that  might 
have  been  fatal,  let  them  publicly 
and  freely  make  known  the  object 
they  are  in  pursuit  of,  and  the  means 
by  which  they  would  desire  to  enjoy 
it ;  it  is  better  that  opinions  be  freely 
expressed,  tiian  silence  imposed  on  a 
nation  till  it  is  urged  into  dangerous 
excess.  It  is  time  for  these  countries 
to  assert  their  right  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  constitution  in  its  purity  ;  we 
believe  it  to  be  the  best  in  the  world, 
and  better  adapted  to  mankind,  as  they 
ere  than  any  other ;  but  in  the  lapse  of 
ti  nc,likeaUolhcr  liuman  e?tablishme!  t% 


it  has  contracted  imperfections,  which 
spoil  its  beauty,  ana  impair  its  power 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  its  institution— 
the  tiappititss  ofikose  embodied  under  its 
^  proteaion.  A  periodical  renovation  of 
It  would  seem  nece»aarv  to  recall  men*s 
attention  to  first  principles;  and  it  might 
be  Well,  ir,  after  the  revolution  of  eac^ 
half  century  at  most,  som^  mode  were 
adopted  of  giving  it  a  solemn  reviNion, 
corresponding  with  the  importauce  of 
tJie  object,  by  an  extra-depuiitioo  of 
persorts  appomted  for  that  particular 
purpose. 

\Ye  conceitre  that  the  duty  we  owe 
society,  calls  Upon  Us  to  turn  the  at- 
tention Of. our  fellow-c'ftizens  to  tr>c 
crisis  in  which  they  are  placed :    the 

fMesent  times  are  fertile  in  great  po- 
itical  changes :  We  stand  in  a  com* 
parativ^ely  enviable  situation,  and  the 
tonn  of  our  government  is  admirable; 
bnt  reduced  to  piactice — it  wants  the 
Vigour  of  youth  and  the  energy  of 
virtue:  it  wants  diffusion  through  all 
classes  of  the  people;  in  order  to  in- 
sure theit  happiness,  and  render  it 
stable  as  the  soil  th^y  inhabit.  Then, 
while  time  and  opportunity  still  con- 
tinues, as  they  value  the  blesi'uigs  of 
freedom  themselves,  and  would  wish 
to  transmit  th^ni  unimpaired  to  their 
posterity,  let  them  become  tbe  ani- 
ncers  ot  their  own  destiny:  Let  them 
consider  the  present  eventful  period  till 
they  acquire  a  character  that  shall  rise 
superior  to  diiHculties,  and  find  secu- 
rity in  its  own  resources ;  and  by  a 
steady  perseverance  in  temper^  mea- 
sures, let  them  endeavour,  cither  la 
force  the  interested  part  of  the  coni- 
Inunitv  to  a  seasonable  acquiesceoce 
with  tne  wishes  of  the  whole ;  or  where 
the  letter  of  the  constitution  is  silent, 
yet  in  strict  conformity  with  its  spirit, 
to  devise  means  to  correct  and  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  abuses  which  desiroy 
the  public  morals,  and  sap  tbe  foun- 
dations of  national  Safety. 

Smcc  our  last  month's  notice,  the 
public  attention,  as  to  foreign  af- 
fairs, has  been  chiefly  directed  to  the 
French  and  Austrian  armies.  'Iliesc 
immense  engines  of  human  destruction 
are  wielded  by  the  contending  Booperors 
with  dispropJrtioned  power,  and  uo- 
equal  skill;  and  this  we  fear  it  bif 
not  been  attempted  to  equalize  during 
the*  interval  ot  octufii   Loitiility,    by 
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.^extending  advantages  to  the  subjects 
•«f  tbe  weai^er  counti-y,  which  would 
have  secured  their  efifeclual  assistance 
now,  when  become  essentially  neces- 
-sary.  Even  when  an  unexpected  check 
^as  given  to  the  French  arms — which, 
like  the  fiimous  Bantry  bay  expedition 
to  our  own  coantry^  was  accomplished 
;niore  by  the  elements  than  bv  valour 
or  the  wisdom  of  councils.  \Ve  hear 
of  no  exultation,  no  atteni|>t  of  the 
people  to  rise  and  help  to  expel  tlieir 
invaders ;  and  in  the  countries  already 
traversed  by  the  victorious  army,  when- 
ever the  regular  force  is  beaten,  taken, 
or  e>rpeUed,  they  seem  so  entirely  Mab- 
el ued  that  the  troops  are  drawn  away, 
as  if  there  were  n9  apprehension  of 
4an£er  fipm  them.' 

'ihe  three  days'  interruption  that 
Bonaparte  experienced  at  Vienna;  and 
the  breaking  down,  of  the  brklge  over 
the  Danube,  on  the  retreat  of  the  Aus- 
trians  was  favourable   to  their  bau^e. 
The  Archduke  Charles  mide  use  of 
the  time  from  the  Tith  to  the  20th  of 
May,  inxoUectiog  the  scattered  divi- 
^otis  of  bis  army,    and  occupying  a 
£3ivourabIe  position  on  the  left  banj^ 
The  French  head-quarters  at  this  time 
were  at  Ebersdorff,  a  town  a  few  leagues 
to  the  south-east  of  Vienna,  where  the  4 
river  is  intersected  by  two  islands,  the 
jarger.  In  derLoban,  nearer  to  the  lett, 
or  north  bank.  Here,  having  constructed 
three  bridges  over  as  many  arms  into 
which  the  river  is  divided  by  the  islands, 
the  French  be^n  to  pass  on  the  nigiit 
of  the  20tli  of  May,  and  occupied  two 
villages,  Cssling  and  Asperne,  on  the 
north  bank.    About,  noon  the  next  day, 
the  21st,   the  Archduke,  Virith  90.000 
men  and  200  pieces  of  canhou,  uccor- 
litiig  to  the  French  accounts,  attacked 
the  enemy,  consisting,  b}  the  Austrian 
bulletins,  oi  80,000  meti,  and  a  most 
obstinate  engagement  ensued,  and  con- 
tinued, until  nigiu  separated  the  com- 
batants.    The    battle    was   renewedt 
vith  sanguinarv  violence  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the22d.  TheFrench  andAustrians, 
each  claim  the  superiority  on  these  two 
<)ays;  and  there  may  now  appear  a  dif- 
liculty  in  deciding  where  victory  wouRl 
liave  remained ;  but  an  accident  beyond 
the  reach  of  human  prudence  or  cal- 
culation,   left    the  hard-earned    fruits 
^nth-ely  vrith  the  Austrians.    A  sudden 
^welling  of  the  Danube,  which  genf-  ' 
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i^ally  takes  pAace  later  in  the  season, 
carried  away  two  of  the  bridges  which 
had  been  constructed  with  so  much 
Ubour,  and  cut  o^f  tbe  bVench  from 
receiving  a^y  more  supplies  either  of 
men  or  ammunition,  from  the  right  or 
south  side,  and  leaving  the  army  en- 
gaged with  the  Austrians  oti\y  a  coni- 
nmnicatioit  with  tbe  island  of  In  der 
^oban,  by  tb^  bridge  which  had  escap- 
ed. In  this  most  critical  sitnatiog, 
.Bonap^e  ordered  Jiis  annj  tu  retreat 
!9U(I  cuqcentrate  iUvH,  ai'<3  :d  niglit 
,it  passed  over  into  ihe  isbusl  or  L^i  der 
T^ob^ri,  stiU  having  a  cominuiklL-alion 
with  the  left  bank,  by  Kefpin^r  pos- 
session of  the'l'elti  dii  i\>at. 

We  may  remaxk  li<  re  on  ihe  »?xulla- 
^ion  fiianifested  at  this  check  giveri  to 
the  French  arms,  and  the  weak  "con- 
clusions drawn  from  it,  as  if  lionajiarte 
were  now  depriyrd  of  ibe  pov^er  to 
bommit  farther  mi:^chi4*r.  \\  e  might, 
indeed  rejoice  were  ttie  inordinate  am- 
bitioil  of  this  man  restrained,  were 
the  armies  of  the  Emperor  Francis 
|ible  to  repel  the  inroads  of  his  legions, 
or  were  the  prostrate  dynasties  of 
Europe  at  lengt^h  rousetl  from  their 
degradation,  Sod  prepared  to  oppose 
his  power,  with  the  only  eflective  arms, 
pthe  arms  of  justice  and  freedom.  In 
this  case,  the  effusion  of  human  blood,  ^ 
and  the  increase  of  human  misery 
might  he  restrained,  and  society  jngene* 
ral  reap  some  advantage;  byt  unless 
some  of  these  consequences  ^e  lifcety 
to  ensue,  we  need  not  ^xt^t,  ^Ithougb 
we  must  feel  pleased  that  the  destruc-^ 
tion  of  our  ally  is  interrupted,  and 
that  there  is  a  probability  of  some  bettep 
terms  being  procured  dv  him  on  that 
accognt.  As  to  oursefves,  fourtecQ 
millions  of  people  surrounded  by  a 
better  rampart  than  the  Danube,  need 
neither  exult  nor  despond  at  the  de* 
feats  or  successes  of  Bonaparte ;  a  good 

government,  union  and  comfort  at 
ome  would  rendejrns  secure  from  htm, 
w^re  a)l  the  res^  of  Eurppe  lying  under 
his  feet.  We  apprehend,  howeyer, 
that  the  CQnchisions  drawn-from  Bona- 
parte's retreat  across  tlie  Danube,  and 
the  unexpected  success  of  the  Arch- 
du(^e,  are  wholly  unwarranted  by  these 
events.  In  the  battles  of  the  2 1st  and 
22d,  if  the  advantage  had  not  been 
with  the  French,  how  could  they  after- 
wards have  retreat^  so  orderly,  by  ^  • 
Uoio 
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single  bridge,  into  the  isl^d  of  \f\  der 
Loban?  aod  had  tlie  ^^^^duke  )i>eat 
them  so  completely  as  he  repce^>ent$  in 
hb  buUetiiia*  why  did  he  not  continue  the 
actloii  until  th<?ir  ammunition  w^  ex- 
pended, and  ivbi)f  the^  were  cut  oflf 
from  a  supply*  by  a  decisive  elfort,  f^n- 
iiihilate  this  ariny>  which  would  qn* 
doubtedly  nave  compelled  Bonaparte 
to  a  prtH  ipitaie  retreat  ffo©  the  Aus- 
trian dominions }  Ou  th^se  ^'Count!»,  wp 
conceive  l^aparte  to  be  equally  for- 
midable as  whfn  he  a^vancra  to 
Viennd.  Hit  army  hi^  sustained  coa' 
yidewble  loss  I.IDQ  filled,  and  3>0(X> 
wounded  by  bis  o^vi  ftaiemeiit,  and 
Inany  superior  officers,  aroon^  whom  are 
three  Oentrals  and    Mat^hal  t^es 

S~)uke  of  ^iontebello)  who  died  a  fe^ 
ys  after  the  sctiap  of  theS^d;  bul 
H  IS  probable  the  lo^  of  the  Auwtrifuis 
)$  not  inferior;  and  ^  M>e  »rmy  or 
Italy  formed  a  junction  wifh  b!m  oq 
the  26th  ot  l^ayt  at  Briick.  wi0^Tn  two 
.or  three  days'  march  of  Vienna*  an4 
Bernadotte  is  advancing  on  the  north 
of  the  Uaimbe,  wi^h  a  large  reinforce- 
pient,  be>ides  the  numerous  bodies  of 
iroopi  ordered  from  the  Tyrol,  which 
}ieemsnow  perfectly  tranquil liged*  we 
luay  shortly  expect  tq  hear  of  some 
pi  those  immen«»c  operations  ^hicH, 
astonish  tlie  world  after  his  ^ppar)*nt 
temporary  suspension. 

'J  ne  Archdqke  Jolu),  who  comroand- 
ed  the  Austrians  in  Italy  must  have  re- 
tired fsxc  from  that  couiitrv,  although 
we  are  unacquainted  with  th^:  details  as 
the  Italian  <a'my  had  advanced  ^>  far  as 
GraU  in  Carinthia,  ^i]d  to  Bruck,  on 
he  road  tp  Vienna ;  and  the  Duke  of 
laffusa  (S^armonl)  was  marching  firom 
Dahuatia,  with  hb  flivisiou  to  torm  4 
junction  witl)  it 

In  Iceland  the  Arcjiduke  Fefdinapd, 
lifter  tlie  capture  of  Warsaw,  proceeded 
along  the  Vi.>tula,  took  l*hpni»  apd 
^as  going  on  towards  Danizic;  but 
we  are  infoni^ed  that  he  has  liow  com* 
menced  his  retreat  to  Germany. 

The  Russian  I'.eclaration  of  war 
against  Au  tria,  bepp  d^te  I'etersburgh 
the  5th  of  May,  and  we  hear  of  her 
troops  advancing  to  the  Austrian  fron- 
tier; should  Bonaparte's  situation  ap- 
pear at  ^11  hazardous,  we  (loubt  not 
put  all  the  means  of  this  mighty  em- 
pire \^ouId  be  employed  for  his  sup- 
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Of  Turkey  we  know  aotbing :  ocV 
tber  pan  the  movemepts  of  that  chaotic 
mass  possess  any  interest  compared 
with  tbe  present  critical  state  oif  the 
other  parts  of  Eumpe. 

It  is  with  tome  concern  that  we  adr 
vert  to  the  difficulties  in  which  Swedes 
^ds  herself  placed.  The  Emperor  of 
Bussia  in  respect  to  her,  has  occupied 
tl^  ground  ^e  tpok  for  relqsing  tp 
treat  ot  peace  with  France  in  the  early 
period?  of  the  revolution.  Instability 
of  the  government,  social  order,  and  re- 
volutionary example,  are  profaned  in  liU 
mouth,  and  made  the  infamous  pretext^ 
for  refusing  their  pro£fered  friendship^ 
and  for  endeavourmg»  with  his  disprp- 
portioned  force,  to  overwhelm  that 
unfortunate  coiintry.  Novf  is  th^  time 
for  the  interposition  <^  {liigland:  let 
her  now  send  a  portion  of  thpt  fleet  and 
yrmy' which  are  wasting  their  streugth 
m  Portuga),  f>r  an  object  which  we 
must  lose,  to  assist  tbe  Swedes  in  cofi<t 
quering  peace,  and  defending  that  con- 
stitution 4nd  king,  which  they  tbem* 
lielves  have  chosen. 

li)  Ppriugal,  bir  Artbur  Wellesly, 
after  the  re-capture  of  Oporto,  and  de- 
(eatioe  the  rear  of  Soult*s  corps,  Mt 
lowed  t|p his  success  witball  hi^  charac- 
teristic rapidity  ;  but  after  a  severe  i^ 
tiguing  pursuit  through  a  difficult  coim« 
try,  he  was  obliged  to  return  without 
having  overtaken  that  officer.  Ih^ 
French,  we  understand  are  now  en- 
tirely oqt  qf  Pprtvgal:  6f  their  ope- 
rations in  bpain  we  know  little  wit^ 
certainty,  except  that  the  prqvince  of 
Austurias  was  very  unexpectedly  at- 
tacked by  them  sometime  ago,  when 
they  uere  not  thought  to  be  in  foit:r 
in  that  neighbpufhood ;  Oviedo,  tbe 
capital,  taken,  from  Vbei^ce  Konoana 
an<i  the  bishop  witli  difficulty  effected 
their  escape ;  the  latter  having  arrived 
in  England  ;  iand  the  whole  province 
Sfeniii  to  be  now  in  possession  of  the 
l-'rcnch.  It  must  give  plea<>ure  to  tbe 
fi'iends  of  liberty  to  learn,  th^  there 
is  now  under  the  consideration  of  tbe 
Supreme  Junta,  at  Seville,  z  truly  pa. 
trioiic  proclamation  to  the  Spanish 
pe^plCt  and  a  plan  for  the  formation 
of  a  National  Cupstjtution,  for  the  nnost 
part  on  liberal  principle,  and  pro* 
viding  for  individual  protection  and 
an  equal  distribution  of  law  aod  justice 
tg  ti^  con^munlty^  by  a  proper  repre* 
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tentaHoa  of  the  people  in  the  Corte^ 
or  general  States  of  the  kingidom. 
'Itus,  if  carried  into  effect,  may  yet 
do  some  good ;  although  we  tear  it  b 
too  late  to  revive  the  flame  of  patriot. 
isra,  Which,  if  ever  really  kiodled,  hp 
by  injudicious  measures^  misfortunes* 
aod  ^appointment,  now  nearly  ex* 
tioffuished. 

Our  relations  with  America,  instead 
of  becoming  more  simple  aiid  defined* 
seem  every  da)r  to  be  getting  more 
perplexed  and  intricate.  As  soon  as 
we  aft  gratified  by  Hearing  that  our 
minister  m  America  had  come  to  such 
an  understanding,  and  made  such  ar- 
raogements  with  that  government  as 
promi^^  a  speedy  termination  to  all 
our  disputes,  we  are  officially  informed^ 
by  our  ministry  at  home  tfiat  he  had 
exceeded  his  powers,  and  acted  in 
direct  opposition  to  his  instructions. 
What  the  consequence  of  this  vacil- 
lation in  our  councils  may  be,  we  can-, 
not  tell,  but  we  fekr  that  the  disgust* 
and  disap|>omtment  in  America  will  b«. 
in  proportion  to  rhe  almost  extravagant 
joy  manifested  by  them  at  the  supposed 
amicable  termination  of  our  differences. 

We  temember,  before  the  unfortu- 
nate commencement  of  hostilities  with 
France,  ih  1793,  how  anxious  that 
people  were  to  preserve  ^peace  with 
^n^jiand,  how  highly  they  praised  and 
esteemed  Englishmen,  and  how  their 
love  for  th'is  country  seemed  really  to 
liave  become  a  national  feeUng— -arising 
probably  from  the  recent  change  in  their 
circumstances ;  and  we  all  now  know 
that  the  prevalence  of  evil  councils 
have  acc«>mplished  as  coinj>iete  a  re^ 
volution  in  this  respect,  as  ever  took 
place  in  the  sentiments  and  feelings 
of  any  people.  We  fervently  hope  tliat 
the  present  protracted  negociat ions  with 
America  may  end  differently ;  but  the 
prevailing  sentiments  of  administration 
and  their  unknown  diplomatic  abilities, 
give  very  considerable  ground  for  ap^ 
prehensioBL. 

However  the  blpody  contests  on 
the  Continent  may  terminate,  whe- 
tuerthe  old  govern monts  ha\e  yet  so 
much  of  the  spirit  of  vitality  remaining, 
as  to  survive  the  present  crisis,  or 
whether  they  succumb  to  the  rising 
fortunes  of  the  new  dynasty,  which 
he  true  lovers  of  liberty  cannot  but 
wi$h  to  fail  in  lis  turn  err'lon^  t4 
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maike  room  for  a  better  order  e^thtngl 
uum  the  present  military  despotism4 
we  have  still  more  importadt  objects^ 
and  of  much  nearer  interest  to  us^  ~ 
to  engage  our  attention  in  our  do* 
mestic  struggles,  to  teule  our  liber* 
ties  on  a  securer  basis. 

During  the  dynasty  of  the  Stuarts, 
prerogative  was  uublubhingly  avowed; 
James  the  first  laid  the  foundaiion  for 
the  misfortunes  of  his  family,  in  hts 
fiaiTourite  doctrine  of  "the  right  di* 
vine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong  .'^ 
His  son  Charles,  the  first,  was  a  pro- 
ficient in  tins  school,  and  to  the 
fiivounte  system  of  kmg-craft  added 
the  vice  of  h\poi'rLsy.  Charles  the 
second  uninstructed  by  mibfortunes, 
was,  after  his  resioration,  proflig^e  in 
private  life,  and  tyrannical  m  his 
maxims  ind  manner  of  government^ 
and  his  ill-fated  successor,  the  hn- 
beetle  James,  justly  forfeited  Jiis  crown 
by  his  aciherencie  to  the  doctrines  aind 
practice  of  the  family. 

In  succeeding  reigns  prerogative 
gradually  gave  place  to  the  insinuating 
vices  ol  corruption,  til!  at  length  bir 
Robert  Walpole  digested  this  uew  pk^ 
of  governing  into  a  system,  and  with 
the  effrontery  of  a  vicious  heart,  avow- 
ed, <'that  every  man  had  his^price.*^ 
We  hesitate  not  to  declare  that  (his 
Usseition  is  untrue,  and  a  libel  a- 
gainst  human  nature,  And  yet  we  must 
acknowledge  withsorrow»  that  too  many 
have,  as  far  as  regarded  themselves,  justi- 
fied the  truth  of  this  misanthropic  max- 
im* Corruption  is  the  enem>  whom  we 
have  to  encounter,  whose  matdrity  of 
years  and  strength  has  become  truly  for« 
mioable,  and  who:ie  iurouds  on  the'con* 
stitution,  durmg  the  last  forty  or  fitty 
years,  have  been  great  and  alarming. 

it  is  consolatory,  Imwever,  to  th« 
friends  of  peace  and  stability,  to  find 
thifr  a  conjMdemble  degree  9f  public 
spirit  is  UiAy  revived  in  KngUna ;  for 
the  Cotistitwion  improttd,  allbrds  the 
best  security  against  foreign  enemies^ 
m  well  as  again>t  the  no  less  dangeroQS 
enemies,  tue  abbetors  of  corruption 
at  Imine,  and  gives  the  most  secure 
basis  for  permanent  tranqoiliity.  'lb« 
force  oCjiopular  fet-ltog  has  an  evident 
elfectoo  the  house ^f  commons,  and  pub* 
lie  censure  to  a  6»lftin  degree  exerts  a  ssh 
lutary  corrective  intluence  within  their 
walls.  It  must  be  aik>wed  that  some  assert 
eonupiion  b  nec^sa^  to  Ibe  t)o&\m^ 
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of  government  in  whateveF  hands,  and 
\e\h  us'  "'tis'  our  charter ;••  Perci- 
val  concedes  by  inches,  and  exerts  an 
hh  sophistry  and  special  pleading  (o 
fritter  atray,  and  unao  his  concessions ; 
yet  sUW  if  we  view  the  progress  of 
tttfaifs  dtrring  the  present  session,  the 
induencc  of  the  people  ha»  Considera- 
bly encreased.  At  ihe  commence- 
ment of  the  session,  the  haughty  lan- 
guage of  defiance  and  disdain  was 
Lurieti  against  the  intrepid  Wardle, 
and  the  small  band  of  reformers  who 
supported  him.  Instructed  by  theit 
defeat,  the  ministry  became  more 
caution,  and  avoided  meeting  with 
aitt  more  tangible  mstances  of  corrup- 
tioh:  they  resi^tcd  general  inquiry, 
aild  loudly  procfaimed  their  innocence  j 
but  when  attcrwards  challenged  to 
partictrtar  instances  in  the  persons  of 
some  of  the  diief  members  of  admi- 
nistration, they  shrunk  back  and  wished 
for  no  mart  examinat'rons  at  the  bar. 
They  hirvc  assumed  a  lower  tone, 
but  show  no  disposition  to  removo 
the  nKlical  existence  of  evils,  of  Which 
they  cannot  deny  the  existence. 

In  London  and  Edinburgh  the  friends 
lo  the  old  system  have  celebrated  the 
birth-day  of  Pitt,  by  public  diml^. 
'J^his  may  be  considered  as  a  plan  to 
counteract  the  ptibhc  meetings  in  fa- 
vo<ir  of  reform,  and  as  a  rallying 
point  for  the  scattered  fcrrces  of  m  mis- 
ters and  their  ejtpectants.  Placemen 
and  pensioners  filled  the  tables,  and 
wi(h  the  enthusiasm  oi  three  times 
thrccy  drank  success  to  the  system, 
whence  they  had  their  gains ;  but  the 
peopie,  groaning  Ander  the  weight  of 
%axatkm,  nad  no  uiducements  to  sympa- 
thize in  their  mirth.  'Ihey  attempted 
to  revive  the  old  viatch-tvortis  against 
li'ierty,  and  with  entire  eonshtency- 
a^op^ed  Xkxe  ominous  name  of  Pitt  as 
their  signal.  Yet  uho  that  dispas- 
s>ioDately  considers  the  present  state  of 
Europe,  the  eiioi  mous  weight  of  tax- 
ation, and  the  abridgemrnl  of  libe/ty 
in  the  British  tsles,  all  justly  referrabie 
to  his  counsels,  tfr  the  counsels  of  those  * 
who  secretly  and  behind  the  curtain,  di- 
rected tiim,  can  wishfof  a  contmuation  , 
of  tliat  system,  which  hiis  in  its  effects 
uroved  so  fatal,  and  to  which  in  his 
keen  sensntions  of  regret  in  the  eminent 
(alhre  of  it,  he  himself  probably  fell  a 
victim } 

lu  the  struggle    between    refonn 


and  corruption,  if  tbe  people  had  dv- 
rificted   their   attention   exclusively  i- 

gainst  the  present  ministry,  it  b  pro- 
able  they  must  have  retired  from 
place;  and  tneir  opponents  appeared 
at  one  tinre  to  anticipate  their  triumph : 
but  now  according  to  the  whmiiijg  speech 
of  Mr.  Ilemey,  they  are  displeased 
at  the  want  of  confidence  iostly  shown 
towards  them.  Ihe  resolutions  from 
Bristol,  for  uhich  see  the  Official  Docu- 
ments, page  47S,  boldly  declare  titat 
tbe  co-operation  of  men  interested  in 
the  continuance  of  corrimtion  is  oeitber 
looked  for  nor  desired.  Among  the  op- 
position, ndt  a  few  enjoy  sinecure 
places,  and  they  aH  probably  wish 
aga?n  to  taste  the  sweets  of  office,  with- 
out any  abrid^roenl  of  tbe  means  of 
gratifying  their  craving  after  the  emo- 
luments of  place.  To  neither  of  tbe 
old  parties  can  the  people  loc^  with 
confidence  foi  the  removal  of  abuses. 
Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  to  pledge 
parfram'ent  to  take  up  early  in  the 
next  session,  the  consideration  of  limit- 
ing tJief  number  of  placemen,  and  to 
exclude  pensioners  from  sitting  in  tbe 
bouse  of  commons,  as  also  a  motion  to 
abridge  the  number  of  sinecures,  wcrc^ 
both  ne^tived. 

The  Sill  introduced  by  Mr.  Curweo 
has  passed  through  the  house  of  com- 
mons. At  its  first  introduction  k  did 
not  appesir  to  possess  snfficient  strength 
or  energy  to  accomplish  its  title,  to 
prevent  tiie  sale  of  seats  in  parliament; 
but  its  inefli(  acy  has  been  still  further 
increased  by  the  iasiduous  conduct 
of  the  Chancellor  ot  the  Exchequer. 
He  has  succeeded  to  mould  it  to  hh 
own  views ;  and  still  farther  than  io  the 
original  bifl,  to  give  a  monopoly  oif 
boroughs  to  the  tn^asury.  He  has  ceo- 
trived'to  guard  against  conviction,  by 
requiring  that  a  place  should  be  rx- 
/)rcw/y  given,  for  tlie  pur{>0!>e  of  pro- 
curing a  vote,  m  that  no  one  who  i» 
not  a  Dun^ler,  or  who  is  not  clumsey- 
fin^ered  m  hk  practice  of  briboig, 
is  m  danger  of  suffermg  umler  the 
penalties  of  thi^  accommodating  and 
lafitudinary  bill,  n  ^  long  as  offices 
are,  by  connivance,  permitted  to  be 
given  mstead  of  money,  the  evil  in- 
tended  to  be  prevented  by  the  onginal 
bill,  must  be  increased,  because  a 
man  who  purchases  his  seat  with  his 
own  money  may  be  mdependeot. 
while  the  rit^ners  of  tii«  treasur}*  bmbI 
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necettarlly  have  ao  incubus  openUiog 
on  them,  so  as  to  bjure  their  inde- 
pendence. The  oath  to  be  taken  by 
the  elecied  against  having  practised 
bribery  is  also  reraoved,  thou^  while 
the  elector  b  forced  to  swear,  it  would 
be  ditecult  to  show  why,  a  fortiori,  the 
elected  should  be  exempted  from 
the  exculpation  of  an  oath  against  bri- 
l»ery.  Oaths,  however,  are  easily 
evaded,  and  they  seldom  operate  to 
check  villiany.  Heavy  penalties  easily 
recoverable, ,  would  have  probablv 
produced  the  most  effe^ual  check 
against  the  practice  of.  purchasing 
seats,  which  the  speaker  of  the  house 
of  commons,  in  an  energetic  speech, 
pronounced  to  be  a  violation  of  the 
constitution.  But  to  stop  the  trade  of 
corruptk>n,  or  to  restore  the  consli-^ 
lutlon,^.  is  seldom  the  aim  of  men 
hackneyed  in  the  artitices  of  governing. 
I/)rd  Folkstone,  with  great  propriety, 
moved  that  the  title  of  the  bill  should 
be,  "A  bill  for  the  more  effectually 
preventing  the  sale  of  seats  in  parlia- 
ment for  money,  and  for  promoting 
the  monopoly  thereof  to  the  treasury, 
by  means  of  patronage."  But  although 
hts  motion  was  negatived,  yet  during 
the  progress  oP  the  bill  through  the 
bouse  ot  lords,  where  it  lamWy  passed, 
it  was  supported  by  the  lords  in  admi- 
nistration, and  the  Earl  of  Liverpool 
especially  defended  it,  because  it  was 
^  measure  not  connected  with  the  re- 
form of  parliament 

Sir  Franc b  Burdett,  after  a  long 
speech,  in  which  be  showed  that  the 
present  system  of  rotten  boroughs,  was 
equally  pugudicial  to  the  prerogative 
of  the  king,  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  only  advantageous  to  a  small 
portion  of  tlie  aristocracy,  the  borough, 
mongers,  to  prevent  any  longer  a  mis- 
representation of  hb  opinions  on 
the  subject,  proceeded/ to  detail  bis 
plan,  for  a  more  equal  representation 
of  the  people,  and  shortening  the  du- 
ration of  parliaments,  and  concluded 
with  movinfl;  a  resolution,  that  die 
house  would  early  in  next  session  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation. 'Dm  rea^nable  proposal 
was  supported  by  Uie  small  minority 
of  15,  among  whom  we  only  recog- 
nixe'one  Irrshman,  Mr.  llutchmsou. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  parliament- 
ary proceedings  of  this  month,  we 
ca&Dut  omit  to   notice  the  fate  of  a 


bill  iBtro^ed  by  Lord  Er^kine  to 
prevent  cruelty  to  animals,  it  pass- 
sed  through  tlie  house  of  Lorcb,  and 
was  finally  rejected  before  the  third 
reading'  m  the  commons.  It  was 
acknowledge  by  the  supporters  of 
the  bill  to  be  the  commencement  of 
a  new  era  in  legislation,  but  the  idea 
was  scouted  by  ihe  class  of  obscur-- 
ants,  orbedarkiiers,  and  anti^eformists^ 
Animals  have  their  rights,  and  as  yet, 
cruelty  towards  tliem  is  only  punish- 
ed from  a  reference  to  the'  interest 
of  tlie  ownecs,  without  consideratiou 
of  the  wanton  cruellies  intlicted  ou 
them  through  inhumanity  and  ciiprice. 
There  was  a  consbtency,  however,  in 
the  opposition  of  the  enemies  of  re- 
form, to  ihh  measw^e  qf  tmprovtmeiU. 
Windham  who  some  years  ago,  sur- 
cetisfully  opposed  a  bill  to  prevent 
the  barbarous  and  brutaliziig  practice 
of  bull-baiting,  lest  it  should  diminish 
the  courage  (be  should  have  more 
appropriately  termed  it  ferocity)  of 
the  English,  was  steady  to  his  prin- 
ciples on  thb  occasion,  and  moved 
tliat  the  third  reading  of  the  bill 
should  be  deterred  for  tlu-ee  months. 
Such  b  the  progress  of  civilization  in 
the  first  decennium  of  the  19th  century. 
Approaching  t.ow  to  the  close  uf 
the  parliamentary  campaign,  we  nmst 
a^atn  advert  to  the  respectable  cham- 
Dion  against  corruption,  G.  Lloyd 
n'ardle,  to  whose  exertions,  accom- 
panied with  so  much  coolness  anil, 
moderation  we  are  so  highly  indebted, 
and  who  by  his  unveiling  the  atroci- 
ties connected  with  the  war  depart-' 
ment,  gave  the  first  impetus  to  tl;e 
desire  lor  reform.  It  b  curious  to 
hear  with  what  calumnies  he  is  as- 
sailed by  the  friends  of  corruption: 
and  if  unblushing  impudeme  \\e\c 
not  so  common  as  not  to  excite  sur- 
prize, it  would  be  not  without  aston- 
ishment, that  we  hear  the  advocates 
for  a  vigour  beyond  the  law,  and  ev*  n 
men  who  thcnwelves  were  among  lh« 
foremost  in  committing  acts  of  outrage, 
bring  forward  an  accusation  agaiiwt 
h'un  for  hb  conduct  in  Ireland,  wi.eu  - 
with  his  regiment,  the  Ancient  Briton>. 
in  the  memorable  years  of  1797  aiui 
1798.  It  is  not  our  intention  to  be 
tjie  apologists  for  their  outrages,  aiul 
if  any  of  nb  individual  acts  were  inw 
proper,  we  shall  not  attempt  to  pal- 
liate them  ;  tluHich  for  the  acts  cuui-    / 
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iQitted  by  hb  troop  tind«r  the  an-  bring  fomrtrd  meh  tiScounts  as  kt 
tboritj  of  magisEtrates,  even  though  wanted,  as  hx  they  coaid  at  the 
in  his  presence,  we  find  some  ex-  beginning  of  the  ne^t  session,  aod 
cuse  from  the  temoer  of  the  times,  and  if  they  were  not  satisfactory,  if  was 
liis  liabiiity  to  be  led  astray  by  mts-  nnderstood  he  might  then  more  IdT 
representation,  of  a  country  with  further  returns.  VVe  cherish  (he 
wliich  he  was  unacquainted,  and  hat  lK>pe  that  lie  will  orercome  all  op- 
being  in  a  situation,  in  which  he  was  |>o«ition  to  his  hudable  exertions  m 
particularly  exposed  to  the  imbibing  detecting  abuses,  and  that  n^c  sessioii 
of  prejudices.  We  have  heard  no  we  shall  behold  him  renewing  hii 
well  authenticated  instance  of  any  act  labours  with  unabated'  ardour,  dieer- 
of  cruelty  committed  by  him,  but  ed  by  the  approbation  of  the  ^nk-* 
even  if  such  -should  be  substantiated,  ing  and  virtuous  palt  of  the  com- 
we  should  giieve   at  the  fallible  na*  munity. 

ture  of  man,  but  should  not  be  dia*  According  to  a  refolution  of  Che 
posed  on  that  account  to  reject  him»  house  of  Commons,  the  auKHint  of 
or  his  present  services ;  nor  do  we  the  national-  debt  of  Great  Britain  is 
ask  the  aid  of  men,  who  were  them-  stated  to  be  567  miilions ! 
selves  actors  in  similar  tragedies,  to  On  the  SUt,  parliament  was  pro- 
be  the  first  to  throw  Mame  on  him,  rojjued  by  commission.  The  roost  pco- 
who,  even  If  formerly  led  astray  in  minent  part  of  the  speech  as  coimectedf 
the  mistaken^  fervor  of  youthful  zeal  with,  our  domestic  politics,  b  an  ex- 
is  now  m  his  ri(>er  years,  atoning  hortation,  **to  inculcate  both  by  in- 
for  the  errors  of  h'ts  youth.  We  are  struc-tion  and  example,,  a  spirit  ct 
tlierefore  willingly  inclined  to  accept  attachment  to  the  established  laws, 
his  present  well-directed  endeavours,  and  the  hippy  consiitudoo  of  these 
Being    frequently  urged  by  his   op-  countries." 

poiients,  he  at  length  came    forward  From  the  manner  of  mentkMung  die^ 

with  his   plan  for  saving  many  mil-  subject,  we  may  perceive  the  dread 

lions  to  the  state ;  if  the  public  purse  which  ministers  entertain  of  reform.. 

Were  well  taken  care  of  by  the  house  The   watch-word    of  the    mmisleriaf 

of  commons,  who,  If  truly  the  repre-  party,  by  which  they  hope  to  defeat  all 

sentatives  of  the   people,    and  sym«  attempts  at  renovation,  is  the  constitu- 

J^athizing   with  them,   would    be  the  tion.     They  seek  to  persuade  that  all 

watchful    guardians    of    it.     In    tiie  the  abuses  which  have  been  already 

course  of  nis  speech  he  pointed  out  detected,   and  the  thousand  which  still 

many  abuses    in     the    different    de-  remain  behind,  are  integral  and  neces- 

partments,    and  concluded  with  mo-  sary  parts  of  the  constitution,  and  that 

tions  for  papers  further  to   elucidate  the  constitution  will  be  destroyed,  if 

bis  assertions.*    Ministers  promised  to  its  defects  are  removed. 

1                      III                          I  The  session  is  now  closed,  it  wiH  t>e  » 

*  An   Kiitiinate  of  the  Savinpn  in  t»»e  memorable  one  in  the  annals  of  the 

National  Exponditiire,  as  stated  by  Mr,  united  empire. 

Wardle,  oiv  his  mutioo  for  Papers,  in  the  Whether  the  important  and  Uffex-' 

House  of  Commons  :              .  , ..  .^  pected  events  which  have  taken  place, 

^,^;;Z^Jb^:;^:.  tffiSS  l"  ^"^"^'^..^    the    invest«gatioo 

Comm,«.ioners  of  Ac  7         .,'  into  abtwes.   will  prove  «je  com  men  ce- 

cuunts  and  Inquiry    J         ^^»^  ^^  ^^ ^^  ^.^  O^  «ft)rm,     afid  i5on- 

Pcn.Hions 300,0(K)  sequent  happmcss;  whether  the  yopu- 

Colonies 500,000  Wfervour  will  again  Subside  iffto  apa. 

Bounties I50,oo(/  thy,  or  What  consequences  may  bc  the 

Alloviraiiceson  Debt 810,000  result,  remain  im>cru(able  to   human 

M  i  liury  Exp«nditure  of  ?    ^  000  000  ^^°'    ^^  ^^^  termination  be  a«  it  ma v, 

Ireland $      *      *  the  present  crish  will  be  itnportant  m 

history.    The  people,  in  a  more  gene- 

-,.       ,  ,       .  ^,    ^^  i;  10,857,000  pal  ^jiy  ^j^3„  ^jj^  j,jyg  for' several  pre- 

Tbe  rtrinirs  »»  the  Naval  •lepartment  ceding  yeare,  demand  reform,  llie  two 

WDtitd  hilly  make  the  total  of  A/eoen  Af//«>  u^«„ J^  Ir  ..«  r  ..  ^  •      ^^a  -u        .• 

hons!  and  co>er  any  errors  in  rating  the  '^^"^  ^l  Parhament^    and  the  active 

.-vi„gs  in  the  othrr  depart ir^nts  too  high.  *5^^^^  ^^  government  do  not  appear 
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toptrt'tcipatehi  this  feeling,  further  than 
Mtbey  ID  a  few  Sittftiicet  adniUied  the 
power  ofpopiriaropinioo,  and  ^ve  way, 
orappfaredtogireway,  toitsiiiAuence, 
but  the  people  m  inapy  places  are 
amused ;  even  now,  %  hile  tliia  Retrospect 
b  penning,  the  itthabitaniaof  the  coMn- 
ty  of  £^x  are  on  the  eve  of  meeting 
to  vindicate  their  rights,  to  assemble 
and  deliberate  on  public   event:*,    aa 
after  tfo  applications  the  sheriff  had 
refused   to  caH    a  ineettog   of    that 
county,    it  remains  to  be  sem  whether 
during  the  present  recess  of  parliameuti 
tnc  popular  opinion  wili  be  decidedly 
and  uoecjuTvocaliy  expressed  in  fieivaur 
of  reform.      Much   will  undoubtedly 
be  done  to  lull  the  peonle  into  a  state 
of  indifference,  but  if  tney  do  expre:>s 
their  senthAeots  in  fayour  of  retorm^ 
with  firmness  and    modeiation,     we 
think  ministers  will  concede ;  and  parlia- 
ment in  the  next  session  may  probably 
recognize  the  just  rights  of  the  people 
to  a  concction  of  abuses.     Whatever 
may  be  attempted  by  sap,   the  period 
to  revive  the  system  of  terror  we  trust 
will  not  be  agam  attempted.     Our  pre- 
se^t  cabinet  do  not  appear  to  possesa 
the  destructive  energies  ot  a  PjtL 

GOTLAND. 

In  our  last  monih>  Retrospect  we 
allwled  to  the  rising  spifit  of  our 
Scottish  neighbours.  For  this  month 
our  information  ffom  that  quarter  is 
scanty. 

At  the  celebration  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
birth-day  at  Edinburah,  Lord  Mel- 
Tilie  made  a  speed),  In  which  after 
talki'fg  of  the  gfeat  land  marks  of 
f he  constitution,  and  against  retormers, 
he  expressed  his  determination  tp  act 
in  case  attempts  should  be  ma4e  to 
do  away  abuses  or  according  to  his 
phrase,  to  alter  old  esti^blished  usages, 
to  follow  the  practice  of  his  friend 
BThose  memory  they  were  met  to 
i^lebr^te.  But  we  ask  is  peculation 
me  *'of  the  established  usagiMof  the 
ronstltution,"  or  one  of  "  ihoRe  bljess- 
iiR<»  which  these  countries  atfon)  to 
tlF descriptions  of  men.'^  In  truth  the 
eltish  interests  of  pRCt^LATORS  and 
be  interests  of  the  nation  are  widely 
inherent.  We  have  not  heard  whether 
fie  noted  Alexander  Trotter  of  pecu- 
fcting^  tne  iiory  attended  to  support 
b  DQbl«  tfatvonancl  partner  of)   ;h» 


It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  th^ 
Edinburgh  Reviewers  in  their  last 
number,  are  entirely  silent  on  tiie 
subject  of  reform,  or  the  removal  of 
abuses,  though  the  recent  investigation 
in  parliament  on  tiie  Dukeof\ork's 
busiQess,  and  other  instances  of  cor* 
ruption  g^ve  so  good  an  opportunity 
of  explaming  their  sentiments  on  these 
subjects.—- They  have  on  several  in- 
stances lately  professed  manly  and 
virtuous  sentiments:  but  this  late 
omission  gives  room  to  suspect  that 
tbe'ur  patriotism  is  guided  by  the 
politics  of  th^  old  opposition  party  in 
parliament!  and  this  part)  have  on 
the  late  occasions  displayed  no  energy 
in  detecting  abuses.  In  an  article  on 
the  biography  of  those  who  figured 
in  the  French  revolution,  the  Reviewcra 
discover  their  aristocratic  plejudicesa 
.  and  seek  to  inspire  a  dread  of  retorm.  . 
3ut  it  is  not  fan*,  to  charge  the  excesses 
of  the  French  to  this  cause,  solely,  or 
principal ty^  llie  despotism  of  their 
tbrn.er  Kovctnment,  and  the  coalition  of 
princes  against  their  newly  regenerated 
liberty  assisted  to  prepare  Uie  crisis 
of  delirium.  The  skilfpl  physiciaa 
exj^mines d^  predisposingcauses  whicli 
produce  the  deleterious  ellects  of  a  %  ide- 
spre.ding  epidemic.  The  French  Re- 
volution has  failed  hitherto  to  pro- 
duce the  $ood  effects  which  the 
frienjds  of  liberty  expected  from  it, 
hut  it  is  not  a  legitimate  conclusion 
that  all  attempts  to  procure  reform 
\i'}\\  end  in  ^siinijar  Ulsappoinimehi. 

mELAND. 

As  an  examination  into  the  grievance 
of  tithes  is  a  measure  connected  with 
the  best  interests  of  our  country,  v^p 
sincerely  regret  that  Mr.  Parnel{*s  mo- 
tion, for  an  4ddri*ss  to  appoint  coirf- 
missioners  to  inquire  iuto  this  subject,. 
Vas  negatived.  It  was  a  temperate 
manner  of  proceeding,  which  lett  time 
for  further  consideration.  We  fear  it 
43  intended  to  atiprd  no  relief  in  this 
c{^,  and  if  so,  it  was  cons  is  lent  to 
make  no  inquiry. 

The  Commissioners  for  inquiring 
iuto  the  state  of  Education  in  Ireland, 
have  made  a  report  to  Parliament  in 
this  session.  It  appears  to  contain 
much  important  matter.  We  hope 
shortly  to  pre>ent  our  readers  with 
a  full  detail  of  its  content^. 

pur  Irish  hnance  muiist<tr  ^as  been 
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a^in  left  Tu  a  minority,  on  9  clause 
III  tlie  Irtsb  Revenue  regulation  bill, 
Mrhich  exempted  officers  from  actions 
for  taking  briiiies  from  distillers,  prc- 
/vious  to  1S08.  Ibe  introduction  of 
such  a  clause  was  disgraceful  to  the  of- 
fic*ers  who  needed  such  an  amnesty, 
and  to  their  superiors  who  so  long 
permitted  such  conduct  to  pass  un- 
Jioticed.  Now  that  the  nation  is  a 
little  aroused  to  look  into  abuses,  a 
plea  is  set  up,  that  there  should  be 
no  examination  of  the  past  xVs  well 
might  there  be  a  bill  introduced  to 
prevent  criminal  prosecutions  against 
persons  guilty  of  picking  pockets  prior 
to  1808.  The  clause  was  evidence  of 
/criminality  against  the  actors  in  ^uch 
scenes,  whether  as  principals  or  ac- 
iccssaries;  but  members  of  boards 
might  be  restrained  from  inquiry  into 
abiist^  of  inferior  officers,  by  *  con- 
sciousness of  wanting  that  inaulgence 
which  they  showed  to  others.  Great 
inisinanagement  exists  in  the  financial 
department.  Ministers,  as  Tong  as  they 
^coiild,  liked  to  lay  on  fresh  taxes,  b^- 
cause  thev  had  thus  the  means  of  ex- 
tending tlieir  influence  through  the 
/country,  by  the  appointment  of  ad- 
dj:tional  colfectors.  Evasions  were  prac- 
tised, and  the  actual  receipts  into  the 
treasury  fell  far  short  of  what  might  have 
been  the  produce  of  the  taxes  well  ma- 
naged. It  would  be  for  the  interest  of 
X\\e  country  to  Iiavc  fewer  taxe^,  but 
jthese  taxe's  to  be  fairly  and  impartially 
levied.  He  who  occasions  a  defalca- 
tion in  the  revenue,  whether  an  officer, 
or  the  subject  liable  to  pay  the  duty, 
is  not  so  much  defrauding  the  treasury, 
jas  injuring  his  neighbour ;  for  if  taxes 
^l  short,  the  deficiency  will  be  made 
]Up  by  fresh  articles  of  taxation,  and 
Ihus  the  burden  is  unequally  throf^n 
c^  the  conscientious. 

Intlie  exposition  brought  forward  by 
Wr.VVardle,  of  the  ai)use.s  iij  the  n^- 
pagement  of  ^tlic  li  nances  of  the  em- 
jpife,  the  manner  of  collecting  the  re- 
venue in  Ireland  is  eminently  con- 
ip  cuous,  and  justifies  the  claim  to  the 
(Character  to  which  our  poor  country 
has  long  been  entitled,  as  the  land  of 
Jabbing,  Expensive  as  the  collection 
of  the  revenue  is  in  Great  Britain,  if 
the  expense  in  Ireland  were  reduced 
^o  the  same  standard,  the  saving  would 
VtJ  very  considerable ;  but  jobbing  In 


the  supreme   degrct   has  for   maay 
years  distingui^lied  our  Irish  boards. 

I'be  cost  of  collectiQff  the  Irish  Reve. 
Due  is  1 1}  per  cent.,  while  the  Engli^ 
costs  ^.  1  hie  diflerenre  b  eDormous; 
after  making  every  allowance  for  tke 
additional  expense  of  collecting  a 
smaller  sum,  in  whkdi  case  the  nU 
per  cent  is  necessarily  higher,  but  oot 
in  such  disproportions. 

Our  countryman,  Henry  PamelU  ia 
his.  speech  on  tins  occasioo,  pointed 
CMit  the  enormity  of  the  charges  on 
collection  in  Ireland,  and  stated,  that 
an  aimual  saving  might  be  maKle  oC 
388,000/. 

In  iliis  view  of  politics  we  sometimes 
may  be  allowed  to  give  it  a  prospec- 
tive cast,  and  ^ticipate  approacbii^ 
eyents  likely  shortly  to  occur.  We 
now  venture  to  make  some  remaiis 
on  the  processions  which  usually  take 
pkkce  on  the  l^i)  of  next  month,  and 
call  upon  the  liberal,  of  the  Protestant 
part  of  the  community,  to  consider 
the  hurtful  tcadency  of  such  proces- 
sions. They  certainly  irritate  the  roost 
numerous  portion  ot  our  populatioii* 
without  producing  the  smallest  salutary 
eflect.  ihey  promote  disunion,  and 
weaken  our  strength.  Last  year,  in 
the  towrn  of  Moui^trath,  in  tl|e  Queen's 
county,  some  distressing  events  were 
{he  consequences  of  this  injudkioiis 
pageantry.  The  houses  of  scTeral  of 
the  CathoHcs  were  attacked,  and  their 
windows  broken .  l*he  priest  of  tbt 
town  was  compelled  to  ^j,  and  expose 
himself  to  injury  in  kis  health,  by 
wading  ^ross  a  river.  He  was  pre- 
viously  in  a  state  of  ill  health,  and  be 
died  shortly  after.  A^  Ihp.cosubf 
assizes,  a  man  was  tried  for  bcea)dag 
the  windows,  and  found  guilty.  The 
jpdge  sentenced  him  to  in^prisoi^mcnt, 
^ith  some  ppinted  obseryationst-Da  the 
absurdity  of  his  laying  claim  to  loyalty, 
while  he  was  violating  the  laws.  iJtber;^ 
were  acquitted,  and  some  ql  the  wit- 
pesses  were  char»;d  with  being. guilty 
of  perjury,  for  the  sajce  pf  gralif^ing 
r9ven^e.  Thus  criminations  and  it- 
criminations,  much  ill  blood  and  bick- 
erings probably  with  errors  on  both 
sides,  resumed  from  this  iU-ju<^cd 
observance  of  a  day,  and  of  ao  event, 
the  commemoration  of  which,  now, 
^r  the  lapse  4f  considerably  owfQ 
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ihna  a  cetitii^,  migbl  be  itufiereci  to 
'        bll  into  oblivioiL 

If  we  try  this  mode  o^  irritatioil 

firactised  on  our  neighbours^  by  the 
ule  of  doinff  uuto  others  as  we  wbh 
bthers  &bbula  do  to  us,  it  will  not 
stand  the  test  of  examination.  No  one 
vrould  iike  to  have  the  triumph  of  a 
procession  in  (ipoo^iition  to  his  uecuiiar 
opiniousL  anouauy  pat'aded  before  his 
view,  llie  practise  has  a  strong  ten- 
dency to  stir  up  the  angry  passions; 
and  so  hx  from  being  the  test  Oi  the 
truth  «f  t^rotestantism,  or  a  discnmi* 
tiatinff  badge  of  loyalty,  is  only  th^ 
signal  of  dL»union  among  neighbours. 
Sincerely  attached  to  tbs  peace  and 
Vel&re  of  our  bountrt»  we  reprobate 
the  practice,  and  most  heartily  do  we 
wish  to  allay  animosities,  and  h«il  the 
breaches  of  pr^*eding  genei^tions.^^ 
We  would  by  every  means  in  ouir 
^wer  endeavour  to  cherish  a  spirit  of 
wise  conciliation  ahd  concession,  which 
Would  have  a  tendency  to  prevent  the 
'  horrors  w  hich  may  attend  a  continuance 
oi  a  system  of  mutual  irritation  and 
hostility.  Ireland  will  never  be  a  happy 
Icoudtry  so  long  as  ancient  animosiUes 
are  kept  alive  in  the  breasts  of  the  rival 
parties,  which  have  so  long  distracted 
Dur  unhappy  country,  paralized  her 
^er^es,  and  rendered  her  sons,  bv 
a  mistaken  policy,  hostile  to  tita 
otlier. 

OFFICIAL  DOCUMENTS. 

THE  silPtlMI  OOVgtNIKO  JUNTA, 
TO  THI  tfANIIU  NATION. 

Jt  k  three  ages,  Sptniards,  since  the  - 
Salutary  la^  on  wlii<;b  the  nation 
founded  its  defence  against  the  at- 
tempts of  tyranny,  have  been  de> 
fttfoyc^.— Our  fathers  did  not  know 
bow  to  preserve  the  precious  depostte 
bf  liberty,  which  tlieir  fathers  bad 
be<)uealhed  them,  and  although  all  the 
proviac^  of  Spain  successively  strug- 
gled to  defend  it,  our  evil  stan  which 
now  began  to  pursue  us,  have  ren- 
.  <lered  useless  those  generoUs  efibrts.^-^ 
a\fier  having  silented  reason  and  Jus- 
tice, the  laws  from  thi^t  time  forward 
have  be4^  nothing  else  than  an  ex- 
pression, more  or  less  tyrannical,  or 
mor^  or  less  bene^ent  of  a  parti- 
cular will. — Providence,  as  if  to  punish 
liie  loss  of  that  beautiful  prerogative 
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of  freemen,  has  sentebcM  us  to  btl 
unhappv,  and  paraliaed  our  valour; 
arrestee!  the  fiiogress  of  our  uuder- 
staatling;.  protracted  civ/lzation,  and 
^ter  haviug  blended  and  exliausted 
the  fountains  of  prosperity,  we  liave 
Come  to  that  cotiditioii,  that  an  inso-. 
lent  tyrant  Has  forii»ed  a  project  of 
subdumg  uilder  his  yoke  the  greate^it 
nation  of  the  globe,  whithout  reckoiW 
ing  upon  its  v^Hl,  and  despising  its  re- 
sistance.-^^^^lh  vain  haVe  theie  beert 
some  instances  within  these  lait  three 
ages  of  disasters,  in  whibb  the  best  di- 
rected will  of  the  prince^  hal  attempt- 
ed to  remedy  this,  or  llie  other  pla*<ncs 
of  the  state. —  In  vain  the  iitdroased 
illustratioa  of  Europ^  has  lately  in- 
st>ired  our  slatesn>en  with  projects  of 
reform  both  usefiil  and  neci  ssary.— ^ 
BuildingI  cannot  be  erected  opon  sands, 
and  without  fundamental  aud  consti- 
tuted laws  to  defend  the  gbod  already 
donb,  and  to  prevent  the  evil  vihich  is 
intended,  to  be  done,  it  is  useless  for 
the  philosopher  in  his  study,  and  the 
public  ma^i  in  tl)e  theatre  of  business, 
to  exert  himitelf  for  the  good  of  the 
people.  The  modt  useftjl  meditations, 
theoest  combined  projects,  ate  either 
nnt  piit  In  execution,  or  if  they  should 
be,  tht.y  immediately  fall  to  the  ground. 
— in  the  moment  Of  a  hippy  mspi. 
ration,  ll)ccee(i%  another  of  an  u i. for- 
tunate one«^io  t lie  spirit  of  eeonomy 
and  Order,  a  spirit  of  prodigality  and 
t'apine— ^o  a  prudent  ahd  mild  minis- 
ter, an  avaricious  and  mad  favourite 
-^o  the  iiUxler^ition  oi  a  pacific  mo- 
narch, the  rage  of  an  inhuman  con* 
cjueror — and  thus,  without  principles, 
wiUiout  an  e.<tublished  and  fixed  sjs^ 
tcm,  to  which  public  ineasui*es  and 
dispositions  can  de  a&\ed,  the  sliip 
of  the  state  floitts  without  her 
sails,  without  a  hebn  or  direction, 
iiiitii,  as  has  hap,^eueJ  to  the  Spa- 
nish monarchy,  it  is  dash^  to  pieced 
on  Some  rock  bjr  the  hurricaiid 
of    tyranny.  The    evils    which 

are  derived  from  so  vicious  a  begin- 
ning cannot  be  calculated,  when  mey 
are  accumulated  in  such  a  maaner,  th/i 
nothing  less  thanarevoluhon  can  de- 
ttrdy4hehi.— Ihe  Junta  it%clf,  iu  th^ 
inidit  of  the  power  which  you  huv^ 
placed  in  its  naudh;  a  poWer  whit  It 
makes  them  tremble  ou  account  of 
its    unlimited    exteirfiun:    fr^qUfuU/ 
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meets  in  those  aecient  Tices,  insupe- 
rable' dtfficulties  }n  -  the  ejieciitioD  of 
its  wbheif  ■  If  the  disorders  of  the 
gOTerBineiit  in  the  la^t  tvrenty  yean 
had  befen  less,  bettevce,  Sponiaras^-that 
vour  evils  at  thk  momerit  would  not 
.be  so  great— ^lieve,  that  our  enemies 
would  not  enjoy  tlie  advantaged  they 
'obtained,  not  vfer  the  zeal  and  pru« 
dence  of  yonr  government,  nor  over 
the  valour  and  constancy  which  e\'ery 
moment  are-  greater  in  ybu^  bkX  over 
the  ruinpus  and  miserable  state  to 
wbJch  the  man;r  year*  of  arbjtmry 
government  which  have  been  j>assmg 
•  over  osy  bat  bronght  us  to. —  Thys  it 
is,  that  wbefvtbe  Supreme  Jittita  took 
\ipon  itself  the  supreme  authority,  it 
did  not  deem  itseU  less  called  upon  to 
defend  you  from  the  enemy«  than  to 
propure  and  estabKsh  voar  interior  feli- 
city on  a  ^idba$i8«  It  announced  this 
solemnly  to  yoirfrom  the  beginning,  and 
as  solemnly  obliged  itsetf,  m  the  face 
of  the  world,  to  the-  performance  of 
this  sacred  utility  -*-l'he  event*  of  the 
war  prevented  at  that  time  the  CMn- 
menclng  of  the  grand  work,  to  which 
it  is  now  going  to -put  its  hand,  and 
the  unexpected  com  motions  which  have 
siiccfeded  one  after  another,  seemed 
to  require  the  ■suspension  of  any  other 
object  an«4  to  wail  for  more  serene  and 
traitqml  times  -^Uut,  the  Junta  never 
lost  sight  of  this  ^«ind  thought;  the 
same  chain  of  evils' with  winch  for- 
tune, w^ien  roused,  delights  in  pror« 
i»g  our  constancy,  is  -that  whibb  pre- 
cipitates iu  exetution.-^How  oiner* 
ways  can  be  recompensed  those  floods 
of  blood  which  nm'  through  every  cor- 
ner of  tlie  peninsula  !-^those  sacrifices 
which  at  every  instant  the  Spanish  loy- 
alty presents,  without  being  over  fa- 
tigued by  thefto  ;  that  moral  resistanc  e 
as  universal  as  it  is  sublime,  whici| 
disconcerts  and-  renders  desperate  onr 
enemies,  even  m  the  midst  of  their 
victorfcs.  He  must  have  a  breast  of 
brass,  who,  to  a  people  that  so  mag- 
nanimously resisted  so  cruel  a  cala- 
mity, should  not  point  out  to  him  im- 
mediately a  crown  of  happiness,  which 
awaits  him  as  a  recompense  for  his  he- 
.roic  fatigues.— —W lien  this  dreadfrd 
contest  18  concluded,  'no  less  beau- 
tUvl  for  tmf  people,  when  persecuted 
by  misfortune,  than  when  crowii- 
ed  by  victor}',  tbc  Spaniard  shall  say 


to  himself,  with  that  full  pride  wHb 
which  his  situatioiD  ought  to  tnspii\« 
him,  «  My  fethers  have  left  me  for  arr 
inheritance,  slavery  and  misery;  I  leave 
to  my  descendants  kberty  and  glory.'' 
Ihis  sentiment  of  future  happiness, 
which  by  reflection  in  sorne,  and  by 
instinct  in  all,  animates  you  at  present, 
Spaniards,  is  the  same  which  made  you 
abhor  the  former  tyranny,  which  ha* 
reduced  you  to  the*  deplorable  state 
in  which  you  see  ^oarselvei;  tbc  same 
^hich  filled  yoft  with  enthusiasm  and 
with  •fiope  when  you'should  be  able  to 
destroy  it,  and  raise  to  the  throne 
that  inuocent  priifce,  who  oiost  sin- 
cerely wiabed  to  make  you  happy; 
the  same  which  gave  you  valour  and 
boldness  to  declare  war  agai»»t  the  most 
powerful  nation,  without  armies  and 
without  resources;  the  samey  in  awocd, 
<  that  inspired  you  with  hnvincible  horror 
against  tliat  tyrant  who  has  thrown  upoa 

you  all  tlie  plagues  c#  misfortune. 

Know  tlien,.tbat  this  mstitution  of  hap- 
]>iness  shall  not  be  defrauded  of  its 
hopes.  Let  os  take  from  oor  detracton 
every  pretext  for  catopniating  us ;  they 
say  thai  we  are  fighting  ioeessantiy  tj 
defend  our  ancient  abuses,  and  the  in. 
vete»*ate  and  enohnous  vices  of  our 
corrupted  administration.  But  let  them 
know,  from  thb  moment,  that  your  bat- 
tles, aUhoffgh  for  Independence,  are 
also  for  tl>e  felicity  of  your  country.- — 
Let  them  know  xmi  you  do  not  wisb 
tb  depend  Iienceibrward  on  the  uncer- 
taiu  wil(y  or  the  variable  temperament 
of  one  man  only ;  that  you  do  not  wish 
to  continue  jo  be  the  pTay-thing  of  a 
court  ^lithont  justice,  under  ♦he  cOH- 
troiil  of  an  insolent  favourite,  or  of  a 
capricious  womaa;  and  (hat  on  the 
renewal  of  the  august  edrhce  of  your 
ancient  laws,  you  wish  (opiate  an  eter- 
ua>  barrier  l>eiween  tbe  death  besr'ng 
despotisnni  of  your  sacred  rights.  J  hi* 
barrier,  Spaniards,  consists  in  a  good 
consli(a(ion,  to  aid  and  support  tbe 
operations  of  fhc  monarch,  whea  they 
»Fe  just,  and  to  restrais  tbem  when  be 
follows  evH  counsels; 

Wfthout  a  ccaistitutiow,  all  Befoffin 
!♦  precarious,  aK  prosperity  uDcertatn ; 
without  it,  the  people  are  no  more 
than  lloeks  of  slaves,  put  io  nMAJon 
at  the  order  of  a  will,  fpeqaenlly  dn- 
just,  and  always  unres^ained  ;  without 
it,  the  forfCfl   of  tbe    entire  society. 
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lo^ended  to  procure  the  greatest  ad- 
vaiitam  for  aU  ks  menib«:rs,  areem« 
ployed  exclusively  to  satisfy  the  am- 
Vitioo,  or  satis^te    the    phrenzy   of  a 
/ew,  I  and  perhaps  of  ouiy  ooe.    It  19 
absolutely  necessary  that  tou  should 
have  a  constitution,  by  which  a  Re- 
form of  all    the   branches  which  are 
to  contribute  to  your  prosperity,  arc 
solidly  secured ;  from  wtieiice  the  basis 
and  principles  of  a  sociable  organization, 
worthy  trf.  men  like  ypu,  may  be  d^- 
rived,     'ihis  constitiition,    Spaniards, 
ought  to  be   the  principal  effect   of 
your  toils,  a  comfort  for  the  desolatiou 
vou  have  siitfered,  the  reward  of  youj; 
labour,  and  the  hopes  of  Your  victories. 
It  certainly  will  not  exhibit   the   in- 
famous characters  which  are  contained 
10  the  in^iouR   code    published    by 
Napoleon    at    Bayonne,    and    framed 
long  before  in  tbedeposlle  of  his  in- 
trigues.   With  it  they  wanted  to  Ic- 
S'tunate  the  most  monstrous  usurpation, 
K>wn  in  the  annals   of   the    world. 
"Mr'ith  ours,  U  is  mtended   to    secure 
tlic    publiq   prosperity   of  the   sjtate, 
^d  the  particular  one  of  the  citizens, 
performing  bona  fide,    wh^t    jil}    the 
nation  wi^es.    In  that  there*  was  not* 
time  to  deliberate,  n»r  liberty  to  re-  • 
sist,  nor  powers  to  establish.    In  ours, 
the  actual  Hepreientatives  of  the  nation  ^ 
will  excite  wise  men  to  expose  freely 
v^faat  the;^  think,  tiiey   will  call  them 
to    examine,    and'  discuss    the   same 
political  tniAhsy  and  the  best  form  of 
jts  application;  andthe  work. of  their 
ISnowledge,;  tiieir  zeal,  and   their  ex- 
pcrieijce,  shall    be    presented   before 
the  fiee  sanction  of  the  nation,  solenuily 
Ufsembied  in    Cortes,     'liie    insitiou's 
form^  of  the  constitution  of  Ba^onne 
are  not  sufficient  tod isi^uise  theiega* 
lized  despotism  tliat  apj)ears  in  ^^^ry 
part  of  i^     Jn  th^  Spanish  consiitution,  . 
the  Public  Will,   law^Ilyand  suffice 
dUly  express,    shall   be    the  law; 
^ovenimeut  limiting  itsfuncttons,  with- 
in the  terms  which  nature  has  pointed 
out  in  the  political  order,    'liie'cou 
eequeiices  of  t)ie  one,  worthy  in  every 
respect  of  the  fojjntain    of    iniquity 
from  whence  tliey  spring,  liave  been 
ihe  plunder,  the  perdition,   the  ruin,  > 
^md  the  deplorable  desolation  of  tlie 
men  and  ot  the    people^    for   whose 
/elicily  it  was  said  to  be   intended. 
7'i>e  otlier,  founded  on  the    basis    of 


virtue,  and  purchased  at  the  expense 
o?  the  most  glorioui  efforts  of  patriotism* 
will  have^ior  its  undeniabie  residts, 
the  liberty,  ^od  lasting  hjippuiess  of 
the  Spanish  nation.  The  Supreml^. 
Junta  has  taken  the  rudder  .of  the 
Monarchy,  in  the  midst  of  the  stoma« 
luid  wiU  «)nly  keep  it,  whilst  danger 
and  imcertainty  exist,  contributmg 
by  these  direct  and  principal^  ways 
to  cast  thb  grand  anchor,  which  so 
materially  contributes  t,o  save  the 
country  from  danger,  in  doing  which 
it  bebeves,  that  it  Alls  one  of  its 
most  religious  obligatk>ns.^    , 

This  sbould  not  be  ks^.  glorious  in 
the  eyes  of  the  nation,  and  of  its 
pc^itixail  interests,  than  the  extirpation 
of  its  enemies,  ^nd  the  triumnh  of 
the  >>panish  ;urm9 ;  ^nd  w  ben.  the  day- 
comes,  that  it  shall  lay  down  tiie 
authority  now  invested  m  them  laUt 
the  bands  .of  that  government,  which , 
the  constitution  slisU  appoint,   it  will 

•  be  for  them  the  mo&t  vglorious  day 
of  their  political  existence.  Then  they 
^'ill  think  themselves  rewarded  for 
their  watchfulness,  their  cares,  »id 
the  dan^rs  tp  which  they  are  subject, 
by  exercising  a  pow.er  to  which  they 

•  were  not  elevated  by  ambitjou,  nor 
called  by  intrjgue,  but  by  the  imstni- 

.  mous .  and  deterntined  vote  of  tiie 
provinces  of  the  kingdom,  that  have 
sivorn  to  be  independent  of  all  foreij^n 
dominion,  and  within  themselves  free 
and  happy.  Such  bave^  be^n  the  con- 
siderations the  Siipre;ine  Junta  had  in'  * 
view,  in  .  agreeing  to  the  follpwing 
deciee: 

R0TALOEpB«E. 

The  Supreme  Governing  Power  igf 
tl)e  kingdom,  considering  it  to  be  \U 
primarj'  oJ9ligati<9i\o  free  tlie  country 
from  tJie  evils  which  have  until  now 
alllicted  it;  all  which  have  been  oc-    " 
casioned    by    the    arbitrary    laws    to 
which  it  has  been  subject;    pursuing    * 
the  juivt  and   mild   inteotijuns  :of  our 
yirry  beloved  king  Ferdinand  the  7th,    . 
who  was  desirous  to  fe-constitute  the 
^lonarchy,  re  eblablisliing    in    it    the 
National  Kepre  e^itation  of  its  ancient 
Cortes,  desirous  that  the  natk>n  should  ' 
take  bef«»re  the  eyes    of  Euroi^e  and 
of  the  Univi;r>e,  the  noble  anc!  strong    , 
acts  of  a  people  worthily  and  legally 
constituteu,  desirous    xSvel    this    great 
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c|fpun^stance^  cpmm^nd.  4^nd  the  he- 
roic sacriticet  of  the  people  reouire, 
anxious  that  it  should  approach  to 
that  degree  of  perfeciion  which  mea 
are  allowed  to  outaio>  wheu  th^  pro- 
ceed with  good  faith,  aod  with  ad^- 
nire  of  doing  rig^ht,  has  decr^  a^ 
ipUows : 

*  1st.  Ail  wise  Spjuiiardt  who  have 
weditatctl  on  pn>jet|«  of  Reform  with 
respect  to  th^  coqstitutiqn  of  the 
^iqgdom  in  genera|i  as  wed  as  on  the 
i>afticulac  brioches  of  puqli^  admin- 
nlration,  are  invited  by  the  Junta  to 
communfcate  their  ideas  wivh  lull 
liberty,  and  as  tltcy  itu^y  judge  may 
sln^wer  bes(  f<9r  the  good  of  thei^ 
couutr)  ♦ 

i^d.  'l*ho$e  writings  shall  be  sent  to 
the  Junta  through  the  Secretary's  office^ 
within  the  tenn  of  two  months  from 
the  date  of  this  decrfse,  and  the  aqthors 
will  subscribe  their  names,  or  a  mark, 
hy  Which  they  *  m^y  be  t^p^u  iu 
proper  timp. 

3d.  I'h^  Wfttingi  iftft  being  exa* 
mined  in  a  summary  v^avy  the  writers 
fif  those  which  are  fo^iia  tqbefeally 
useful  Hy  the  observations,  or  by  tm 
knowledge  they  contain,  sfmll  be  called 
upon,^  in  order  to  take  a  part  m  th« 
pom. missions  of  Rrform,  >rjiicti  sha]l 
lie  nn mediately  created. 

4ih.  TheMS  Coo^missiops  shall  be 
presided  each  l^y  a  meinber  of  tl^s 
Juuta,  and  in  theni  will  be  examir^ed 
and  prepared  the  wo^ks  ^hich  are^o 
l>e  presented  fo^  approbation. 

5th.  i'he  projects  approved  of  by 
the  Jpiita  shall  be  presented  to  the 
.National  Sunciioi),  and  from  )t  will 
^•^4ve  the  ct^aracter,  (he  aitthority, 
^i^Ir^the  force  ol  Jaw. 

6th.  Ih  Jqnfa  does  not  ^ticipato 
\\^  judgment,  "to  preposs^^s  the  puolic 
opinion  Witii  reipeyt  tp  ^i)e»e  projects  : 
il  only  bilieves  that  it  o^igltt  to  ^i- 
tiouucei  Iroi]^  this  mom«»nt  certain 
principles,  upon  \^hich  the  wish  and 
(lesire  of  the  nip^tion  has  irreyocabiy 
molved,  and  I'lom  yfhich  not hmg  that 
fan  be  wriiten  or  disjjussed  on  the 
subject  of  Rofrifm,  can  altcf.    'I  hose 

ikfinciplei  are  f educed  to  the  follovjf- 
ng:  . 

I  lie  Catholic,  Apostolic,  Boman 
^el  gion^  is  the  only  Religion  ot  the 
^ate. — ^^ihe  Conatiiution  ot  Spain  is 
Y^  bv  a  monftfcbv,  h«recl*tary  in  Fer^ 


dlnapd  the  7th*  his  teeendents*  mfi 
tfiote  caUe4  by  the  Law  to  succeed 
thenu — The  nation  b  to  be  soveroed 
henceforward  by  the  Laws  freely  4^ 
liberated,  and  aominbtered-^tbere  shaH 
\ke  a  Satiomil  Cdrtes,  in  then^nner 
and  form  which  may  be  es|tablisne4f 
taking  into  copsideratiop  the  dUfef- 
ence  and  alterations  which  have  taken 

f)lacp  since  the  time  ujieo  theywerO' 
awfully  held. — Our  jfmericoH  and 
other  colonies  sbal)  be  the  same  as  the 
Metropolis  in  aH  Rigk($  and  Consti- 
f^ional  Prerogatives,  The  rrfprm 
which  our  legal  codes,  administration* 
and  recor^  of  public  rents,  and  every 
thin^  belonging  to  the  <&rection  of 
commerce,  agricylture,  arts,  ^uca- 
ttun,  as  well  national,  marine,  ancl 
warlike  are  to  undergo^  shall"  b^  o^ly 
and  exclusively  directed  to  obtain  tbio 
greatest  fase,  and  the  hetter  illustratioii 
pf  the  Spanish  people;,  so  horridly  teas- 
ed until  n^w. 
7.  The  nation  which  shall  b^  legally 

S|d  solemnly  constituted  from .... 
n  that  day,  the  General  Cortes  of  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  afie^  being  so  (qpig 
tieglected,  sh^l  meet  together  fi>r  Uic 
tjrjt  time. 


At  A  MRtTINO  OFTHI  CITI^Bfff  OF  BtlST<n« 

Ommneu  at  tkt  GmUkaU,   ike  96M  ^ 

Ma^  18Uf. 

WILLIAM  cojvrts,  <»<p  in  the  Cb^kr. 

It  was  Rttoireil,  1  tt.  That  at  tbi*  oio. 
mc II tout  period »  when  the  ireopk  arc  te». 
tifying  th^  high  sense  tli^y  entertain  <^ 
tlieir  kuperior  rijcbts  as  Tritons,  by  the 
sacrifices  they  daily  make  Qfmany  of  tbe 
comfurts,  if  not  of  the  necessaries  of  life, 
for  the  uiarntenaore'an(|  defence  of  tb^ 
State,  they  hare  an  undoubted  right  to 
insist  that  tl\pse  wtio  are  entmst^^  with 
the  ndiiiinlstratioh  of  pnhrK*  afibirx,  sNcmM 
at  l^a^t  abstain  ffom  iui«|iivuiaed  '  piotfi- 
gscy  aud  notorious  cfirroptkNi. 

S.  That  Qwylliam  Lloyd  Wardle,  es^ 
in  his  parliamentary  exertiona  respect  wf 
the  conduct  of  (lis  Royal  Highness  tbf 
late  Controander  in  (^hief,  f|ispl^y«d  tbAt 
sealuys  vigitaiice  for  the  public  wtrliare,  I 
that  clear  discerouient,  that  pure  di»nte- 
reftf^diiess,  that  tuextinguisbable  ardour, 
and  t^at  unshal^eu  constancy,  wtich  cha- 
ract^risf  the  tiue  pc^triot.  TkUt  be  has 
thereby  justly  acquirdd  the  adipMraftkMi 
and  gratitude  of  every  uncorrupted  men*. 
her  of  the  community,  and  be  is  requested 
to  accept  this  heartfelt  acknowiedgemeat 
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TM  our  ibviks  «re  di«e  to  ^ir  Prap« 
CIS  fiurdett,  Bart.  ,for  the  coni^ittencT 
of  his  conduct  in  seconding  Mr.  Wardle's 
lUotioD  for  inquiry  ^  to  lord  Foll^stone  U*r 
his  early  ami  steady  support  of  %k9  m«ar 
kure  i  to  Mr.  Whitbread  and  Sif  Samuel 
Romilly,  fqr  t^ieifr  able  exertions  during 
its  progress  j  and  to  general  Ferguson^ 
lord  Archibald  Hamiltooi^  i^r.  Madoclc$, 
and  such  otht-r  ntcoibers  of  the  house  of 
commons,  aii  by  their  virtuojis  co-opera- 
tion proved  themselves  to  be  the  actual 
representatives  of  the  people. 

4th.  That  durifig  thp  If  te  inquiry,  we 
observed  with  tht  fj^pest  reicrtt,  that  in 
an  assembly  of  persons  styling  themselves 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  iu- 
^uence  of  public  opinion  wasuublushinsrfy 
condemned,  and  iti  legitimacy|upeniy  det 
nied  ;  but  we  triumph  in  the  rpflectioo* 
that  the  authority  which  his  majesty's 
uiinisters  dared  to  reyile*  tb^y  l>«ve  found 
tiieuiselves  compelled  to  obey. 

jth.  That  we  consider  the  l{»te  happy 
detection  of  Lord  Castlereagh  ip  his  foul 
jattempt  an  the  ppnttitution,  as  a  pledge  on 
the  'V^^  of  th^  virtuqn*  r«rprf«entatives 
of  the  people,  that  tj^^y  will  |ipt  slum- 
ber at  their  posts  nntil  our* formidable 
f  nemy»  porruptiony  be  completely  f^b• 
doed. 

6th.  That  we  look  with  confidence  to 
a  speedy  an^  c^ctual  refqrm  of  the  copi- 
Oions  housa  of  parliament,  as  the  only 
meai^s  of  rooting  out  corruption  ;  and  in 
filTecting  refofm*  we  earuestW  deprepate 
the  insidious  ipterference  of  those  \vhu 
are  themselves  profi^ng  by  the  continu* 
ance  of  state  Abuses  an4  R^yersionarjr 
t»inecur^s.  ^  ' 

7tb.  That  We  ncek  no  other  rt^mn  than 
^uch  as  shall  insure  to  us  the  restorf^tion 
q(  ttiat  free  and  glorious  constitution 
which  our  fortfatberif  so  |>ravely  acquirpdl 
which  they  again  and  again  'so  manfully 
Bsfterted,  i|iid  which  they  so  religiously 
transmitted  to  their  po^tpnty  as  tl^^ir  b.esty 
tbeir  inalienable  birthright. 

8th.  Tt)at  our  thanks  are  dne  to  Mr. 
John  Winter,  jun.  aM.d  the  other  inde* 
pendent  eiti^eos  at  whose  instance  this 
peeting  was  ronvsnfd. 

9th.  T^at  copies  qf  the^  resolutions 
be  subscribed  by  the  cbainnai)  in  the 
uame  of  the  mc^etinc*  i)nd  be  tranMuiitt^d 
by  him  to  Mr.  Wfirdit;,  Sir  Frnnfi^ 
:^tirdett.  Lord  FolH^^One,  Sir  S.  Rom^lly, 
Air-  Whitbrfjad,  fSentiral  FfTgURon,  Lpra 
Ji,    Hamilton,  aqd  Mr*  l^Iadocks. 

iQth.  That  our  er]cnpH'Mgeu>^Dt8  are 
due  to  Mr.  Mattbeiy  Mills  Coates,  for 
ithe  Hefolutions  this  day  adopted,  and 
for  his  jealous  and  able  exertions  on 
ifip  presfot  oepfMiqi). 


lUb.  That  the  proceeditigs  of  this  day 
be  Inserted  in  all  the  Bristol  Newspapers, 
the  Murping  Chronicle,  the  Star,  and  the 
Qlobe.  \V.  Co  A  TBS,  Chairman. 

The  thanks  of  the  meeting  were  tlittn 
foted  to  thechairmauy  for  hut  aj^le  fiud  imr 
partial  conduct. 

Mt,  EflSKIME's  INSTRUCTIONS. 

Cop^ofa  Dttftal'hfrumMr,  Secrvlary  Can- 
ning to  the  Hon,  I).  M.  Erskine,  D»if(^ 
Foreign  Q/pce,  23rf  Jnnnaryy  1809. 
SiR.--rff  thefe  reafty  exist  in  those  in* 
^ividuals  «-hq  are  to  have  a  leading  share 
in  the  new  adutinifttration  of  the  United 
States,  that  disposition  tq  pome  to  ^ 
pomplete  and  cor^'al  understanding  with 
Great  hrit^in,  ofWhich  yoq  have  received 
from  them  such  positive  a^surtnrcs;  iq 
meeting  that  disposition  it  w^uld  be  use- 
less ^nd  pq  profitable  to  r<  cui*  to  a  recapi- 
tuiation  of  the  cansies  from  whioh  the  dif* 
fefcnces  between  the  two  Governments 
have  arisen,  or  of  the  arguments  already 
sq  often  repeated  in  supppri  of  that  system 
of  retaliation  to  whiuh  his  Majtsty  ban 
jfnwillingly  b^  rec<Mir«errThat  systeip 
his  Majesty  ptust  unquestionably  continue 
to  piaijitain,  unless  tt^e  object  of  it  can  he 
f^hthrrseapcouiplished.  B^tafter  thepftv 
fessiqu  on  the  part  of  so  many  qf  tfie  lead- 
iug  Members  of  t()e  Oovemmeqt  of  the 
United  States,  of  a  sincere  desire  to  con- 
trii^ute  to  that  object  in  e  manner  which 
AoiUd  fender  the  cqntinunnce  of  the  sys- 
tem adopted  by  the- British  fioyernment 
unnFCt-SHary,  it  i^  thought  right  that  a  fair 
opportunity  should  he  (iflefei)  tq|hc  Apie- 
rican  Government  to  explain  jti  ipeonincr, 
an<)  give  prool  of  its  sinrtrity.  'Ihe  ex- 
ieqsion  of  the  iuterdiittion  of  the  Ameri- 
can hHrboprs  to  the  ships  ofwai*  of  France 
as' well  Its  of  Grt^at  Hri'tain,  is,  as  stated 
in  my  former  di>patfh,  an  acpt'ptnhic 
syoiptom  qf  .thf  system  of  iutpnrti^lity 
towards  bqvh  Belligrr^nts;  the  first  th^^^f 
has  bet'n  pqbliciv  manifested  by  thPf 
Amppcan  Qovernmfnt.  The  like  exten- 
sion of  the  Non-importation  Act  to  «»tht.T 
Belligerents  is  equally  proper  in  this  vicvv, 
Thest  measures  remqve  tho*e  preliminary 
objeetionSi  which  qiu>t  oth<^rwi»t'  ha\e 
precluded  nny  nsefp)  or  epiieable  di<if^usl 
sion.  In  this  state  of  thiug*<i  i<i  it  po:>^il)le 
for  (fiyat  Britifui  to  eittertain  proposi- 
tioqs,  w^ich  while  Mich  uifiiilest  purtia> 
Iity  *^'as  shown  to  hrr  enemies,  were  not 
ronsisttrnt  eit|ier  witb  her  dignity  or  her 
interests. 

From  the  report  of  youf  roqvprsatioa 
with  Mr.  Madi'wwi,  Mr.  Gallatin,  and  Mr. 
Smith,itappears-rHSThatthe  AiiiCiiran 
G4>vcrnment  is  prepared,  in  the  »'\cnt  of 
his  Majesty's^ CMOsenting  to  withdraw  ih^ 
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Orders  in  Connril  of  Ji unary  and  Novem- 
bei  1807,  to  withdraw  cuDtemporaneoasly 
on  its  part  the  interdiction  of  its  harbours 
4owhip8-or  wnr,  and  alt  Non^Intercuurse 
and  Non-lDiporVation  Act.s  so  far  as  re- 
spects Great  Brit«in»  leaving  them  in 
/orce  with  respect  to  Prance,  and  the 
P(>W4;rs  which  adopt  or  act  under  her 
J)ecreos.-~2dly,  (What  is  of  the  utmost 
importance,  an  precluding  a  new  source 
Aif  luisUuderHtanding,  which  might  arise 
after  the  adjustment  of  the  other  ques- 
tions) thnt  America  is  wilting  to  renounce, 
^luring  the  prest  nt  war,  the  pretension 
•of  carrying  on,  in  tioie  of  war,  all  trade 
with  the  (,neiny*8  colonies,  from  which 
she  was  e\«'lDrf<d  during  peace. — 3dly, 
<jreflt  Hrituin,  for  the  puqiose  of  securing 
the  operation  of  the  eniban^o,  and  of  the 
bona  Jide  intention  of  America  to  pret^ent 
her  ciiissens  from  trading  with  France, 
and  tlie  powers  adopting  and  acting  under 
the  Freuch  Decrees,  is  considered  as  be- 
ing at  liberty  to  capture  all  such  AmeVi- 
xran  vessels  as  may  be  found  attempt- 
ing to  trade  with  the  ports  of  any  of  these. 
Powers  J  without  which  security  fortheob-- 
ficrvance  of  the  Embargo,  the  raising  it 
/loniinally  with  respect  to  Great  Biitain 
alone,  would,  in  fact,  raise  it  with  re- 
spect to  all  the  world. 

On  thcKe  conditions  His  Majesty  would 
consent  to  withdraw  the  Orders  in  Couu- 
jt'W  of  January  and  November  1607,  so 
/ar  as  respvcts  America.  As  the  firHtao<| 
second  o(  these  conditions  are  the  sug- 
gCKtioiis  of  the  persons  in  authority  in 
Auierica  to  you,  and  as  Mr.  Pinkney  has 
recently  (but  tlje  first  time)  expressed  to 
me  his  opinion,  that  there  will  be  uo  in- 
disposition on  the  part  of  his  Govern- 
ment to  the  enforcf^raent  by  the  naval 
}>ower  of  Great  3ritain  of  the  regulations 
rtf  America  with  resprct  to  France,  ai^d 
^|the  countries  to  which  these  legnlations 
^&jtitiuue  to  apply,  but  that  bis  Goveni- 
^Tnent  was  itself  awafe,  that  without  such 
.enforcement  th«fce  regulations  must  he 
altogether  nugatory;  I  flatter  myself 
fhat  there  will  be  nodiflRr«lty  in  obtain- 
ing a  distinct  and  official  recognition  of 
these  conditions  from  the  American  Go- 
vernment. For  thi«  purj»9se  ypu  arc  at 
liberty  to  communicate  this  dispatch  in 
extenso  to  the  American  Secretary  of 
tftatcv  Upon  receiving  through  you,  on 
the  part  of  the  American  Government,  a 
distinct  and  official  recognition  of  the 
Ihree  wentrone<l  cowlitions,  his  Majesty 
will  lot.e  no  tune  in  .sending  to  America  a 
Mini^ter  fully  *nipo«ered  to  consign  them 
to  a  formal  oii'!  rettubr  Treaty.  As,  how- 
ftveiv  it  »>*  posfiiblr  that  the  del.iy  which 
pnust  intervene  before  the  actiidl  conclu* 


sion  of  a  Treaty  may  appear  to  the  Anr- 
'rican   Opvemment  to  deprive    this  ar- 
rangemeot  of  its  benefits,     I  mm  ie  aa^ 
thorise  you,  if  the  American  Governmeat  < 
Ikbould   be  desirous  of  acting  upoii  the 
agreement,  before  it  is  reduced  to  a  te- 
gular tona  (either  by  the  immediate  re- 
peal of  the  embargo,  and  the  other  Acts 
in  question.    Or  by  engaging  to  repeal 
them  on  a  particular  day)  to  a«»ire  the 
American  Government  of  bis   Migesty's 
readiness  to  meet  such  a  di^^itioo  in  the 
manner  best  jcalculated  to  give  it  imme- 
diate effect.     Upon  the  receipt  hereof  as 
Official  Note,  containing  an  engagement 
for  the  adoption  by  the   American  Go- 
vernment of  the   three  conditiona  above 
specified,  his  Majesty  will  be  prepared, 
on  the  faith  of  such  engagement,    either 
immediate  (if  the  repeal  shall  have  been 
immediate  in  America)    or  on  any  day 
8pecifi<sd  by  the  American  Government  of 
that    repeal,    reciprocally   to   recal    tbe 
Orders  in  Council,  without  waiting  for  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty ;   and  you  are 
authorised  in  the  circumstances  bereia 
described,  to  take  such  reciprocal  engag«.- 
ments  on. his    Majesty's  behalf. — I  am, 
fui,  &c.  caoaps  camvivo. 

Tbe  following  is  the  Act  of  Abdication 
of  the  late  King  Gustavm  Adolphos  )V. 
which  was  reait  in  tlie  sitting  of  tbe  Diet 
of  the  Ktb  instant:-* 

"  Ml  the  name  of  God— We,  Cfnstavns 
Adolphus,  1)y  the  grace  of  God,   King  of 
Sweden,  of  the  Gotbs.W'endN  &c.Duke  of 
Sleswick,  HoUtein,  &c.make  kiiOHu,  tbat 
having  been  piroclaimed  king,    this  day 
seven  yeaj-s  back,  and  ascended  frith  a 
bleeding  heart,  a  throne  stained  vith  tbe 
bti^  of  a  beloved  and  revefed  fiither,  v« 
regret  not  being  able  to  promote  tbe  tme 
Welfare  and  honour  of  this  ancient  rtraloa, 
inseparable  from  the  happiness  pf  a  frve 
and  independent  people.     Now  when^as 
Me  are  convinced  that  we   cannot    any 
longer  continue  our  roynl  funrtiona,  and 
preserve    tranquillity  and   order  in  this 
kingdom,  therefore,  we  consider  it  is  our 
sacred  duty  to  abdicate  our  royal  dignity 
and  crown ,  which  we  do  hereby  freely  and 
uncompdied,  to  pass  our  rema*Aing  days 
in  the  (ear  and  worship  of  iioo,  wishiit^ 
that  all  our  subjects,  and  their  de:«ceiid*    J 
ants,  may  enjoy  more  happiness  ai»d  pnoo^    i 
perity  in  future,  through  the  mefcy  and 
blessing  of  Goo.     In  testimony  and  c<m* 
flrmatioii  thereof,  wc  have  personally  writ-  ^ 
ten  and  sigi|^  this  present  aod  corrobor*  * 
ated  it  with  our  royal  seal, 

(f«S.)     GusTAvus  AboLPors^ 
Qrithoim  CuHlc,  Marth  19,  1SU9."  . 
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On  ThrMay  the  fiStii  tilt,  a  meeting  of  the  tai- 
haMtantiof  Beiftttj  was  held  to  take  Into  coiuider- 
atlon  a  plan  for  the  abolition  of  mendicity  in  thit 
town,  conlbnnabk  to  a  paper  prevlomly  circulat. 
<d,  of  whiich  a  copy  it  given  (page  455  in  this  num- 
ber). At  thl<  meedng  It  wa»  agreed  that  a  houfc 
shoaldbeprocwedlora  repoiltory  and  lalea-room, 


IRISH 

John  M'Coy's  Co  acHeh  thrcnzh  LishTirnr, 
Moira,  and  Lur^cnn,  at  8  oVlock  in  the 
n»ornin|c»  and  thencti  on  Mondays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays  to  Armagh^  and  un 
Tuesdays,  Thorsdays,  and  Saturdays  l«» 
Newry,  returning  from  each  place  »u  th^ 
alicrnate  days  to  Lurt^an,  and  forminjar  a 
communication  on  t>  days  in  the  weeky 
Ixtweeu  Belfast  and  Lui'firaii. 

A  Coach  from  Lisburn  comes  in  on  f iie 
mornings  of  Monday,  Wedne*my,  Friday 
and  Saturday,  at  11  o'clock,  and  return.^ 
on  the  evenings  of  the  same  days  at  5. 

The  Hwerniaw-coach,  Marts  from  the 
Dooegall-aniw,  at  8  o'clock,  on  the 
moraingf  of  Tuesday,  Thursday  anct 
Saturday,  and  runs  through  Teiuplepn- 
trick,  Antrim,  RaodTe''town,  Bally m&ua 
mnd  Bally  money,  to  Colerain. 

CARRtctPESCos-coACH,  startsfrom  Mr. 


where  work  of  all-  dexitptioM  shoukl  be  provided 
§or  th<»e  who  applied,  that  they  •hookl  be  paid 
lor  thdr  labour,  and  If  thnMgl'  InabUity  they  were 
Incapable  of  earaing  a  fum  sufficient  for  their 
maintenance,  the  defidebcy  »bookl  be  supplied. 
The  ftnds  are  to  be  rated  by  a  volontary  tub- 
acrlptioo.  Tbe  Sovereign,  who  presided  at  the 
meeting,  has  also  offered  In  the  name  of  the 
corpontlaa,  a  sum  of  from  3  to  400f.  which 
bad  bectf  vested-  in  them  for  the  use  of  the 
poor,  to  be  applied  to  the  avgmenation  of  the 
revenuea.  A  committee  of  thbty-one  enide- 
men  haa  been  nominated,  and  it  b  coimdcnt- 
ly  expected  chat  tbe  exertioo  now  made  wlH 
have  the  hardest  effects,  by  provkilag  work  for 
those  who  are  able  and  wming  to  hefy  them- 
selves,  and  by  dearlhg  the  streeu  of^  the  mim- 
bkr^  kUe  sturdy  vagrants  that  at  piipcat  Infest 

them ;  as  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  no  penon  wtU      _  ,  ._  ,,        *  .u     e     u 

through  a  mistaken  benevolence,  bestow  alms  to     Samuel  Kennedy's,  at  tbe  Exchange,  on 
^J^.]!^^if^^J^?^f  ^^J^  Sa^^iSSiA}!!     Monday,    Wednesday  and  Fnday,   at  > 


which  adequate  means  of  support  are  afforded 
them. 

Among  the  public  occurrence:!  since 
our  last,  we  are  sorry  to  recount  the  in- 
calculable lots  to  the  proprietors  of  the 
Beltast  Mills,  occasioned  by  thAt  very  ex- 
tensive building,  stored, with  gram  and 
flour,  having  been  reduced  to  afthes. 

Within  a  tpace  of  little  more  than 
twelve  months,  the  facility  of  travellings 
hat  greatly  increased  in  this  part  of 
Ireland.  The  following  Coaches  now 
leave  Belfast  for  the  following  places,  at 
the*  following  times : 

The  Mail-coach,  for  Dublin,  ttarts 
every  moining  from  tbe  I>onegall-arms» 
at  10  o'clock. 

The  Newry-fly,  starts  from  the  Donfi-r 
galUarms,  on  the  mornings  of  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday,  at  half  past  9 
o'clock,  and  returns  next  day. 

Tffc  Mail-coach,  for  Donaghadee, 
every  afterooou  at  5, 

Thb  Mail-coach,  iov  Colerain  and 
,  Derry,  through  Templepatrick,  Antrim, 
BaodalstoWUf  BAllymena  and  Ballynio- 
acy*  every  afternoon  at  ^. 

A  Day  Coach  to  Colerain  belooginir 
to  the  same  proprietors,  at  8  o'clock 
on  the  morn iugs  of  Monday ,«  WediMf&day, 
apd  Friday,  and  returns  /from  Colerain 
on  the  evenings  of  Tuesday,  Tbundny 
and  Sunday. 

A  Coach  for  Cookstown  through  Tem- 
plepatrirk,  Antrim,  Randalstowo,  Toome, 
Cas»h;daw80o,  Magherafelt  and  Money- 
D>ore,  <5n  the  roomings  of  Monday,  Wed- 
nesday, and  Friday,  at  8  o'Ckick,  and 
fcturos  uo  Sunday,   Tuesday  aud  Thur^* 

^»y« 


o'clock  in  the  evening. 

MARRtAGES  AND  OBATHS. 

AwniM.,„Mtrrried.,.Mr.  J,  Weathorp, 
of  Carrickfergus,  to  MisR  Susan  Johnson, 
of  Ballynure.  At  Belfast,  the  Kev.  B. 
May^  rector  of  Belfast,  to  Miss  Sinclair^, 
eldest  daughter  of  the  laie  W.  Siuclaire, 
of  Donegall-place,  esq.  S.  J.  Pittar,  em] . 
of  Pnblin,  to  Miss  Margaret  M'Neii,  of 
I^arne.  Mr.  W.  Orr,  lincn-merchajU,  of 
Bt-lfiist,  to  Mary,  daughter  of  the  latfs 
Mr.  R.  Smith,  of  this  town. 

Diet/....  At  Ballycruiicy,  near  Carnmo- 
ney,  age<l  109,  Eleanor  Gufbrie  :  she  re- 
^tained  herfacolttes  to  the  last,  and  wan 
able  to  read  without  spectacles,  till  w'rth- 
in  a  lew  days  of  her  death.  In  f.isburn, 
aged  53,  Mrs.  Isabella  Smith,  wife  ot' 
W.  Smith,  esq.  If  to'have  fulftllcd  the 
duties  uf  life,  as  a  truly  affectionate  \\  ife 
and  mother  is  **to  prove  by  the  ends  oC 
being  to  have  been,"  she  was  jiMtly  en-* 
titled  to  that  praiite.  In  Belfast,  oi^ 
Wednesday,  the  2Hth  ult.  Mr.  I'.  Con- 
nor, notary  public  and  master  in  chan- 
cery ;  a  man  whose  U/iteralUy  of  jmhi- 
tinient  aud  benevolence  ^fii  h^rt  eiitillcd 
him  to  I  he  esteem  of  the  ^aod  amout; 
men :  his  funeral  was  attended  by  a  very 
numerous  and  respectable  cla^>5  of  Ihe 
inbabitauts  of  this 'town  and  ntigbbgur. 
hood. 

Abmaoh.... Died... Aged  66,  Mrs^  C« 
Pooler,  of  Tyroes. 

CAVAN.*.Arrtriwrf...S.  Moore,  of  Mo»>r<r- 
hall,  ej*q.  to  Mias  Nesbitt,  only  daughter 
of  Colonel  Nesbitt,  of  Lisioner. 

L.DERtv...Afarn«t..Capt.  E.  Powell, 
to  Miss  Canuun,  late  uf  Aughuacloy, 
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DuBL*?*...  V«rrirtl..I>r.  Duke,  of  the 
Wirklow  Militia,  to  Miss  Face,  of  Bab- 
bingion.  Charles  Hclwit  Li'tooi  tj^*.  of 
the  1st  t>ra^M>uf!,  td  Harriet,  second 
dau^htfer  of  Col.  Huch  Stafford  Mr.  W* 
Hull,  of  l^Ifast,  to  XiiHs  Maria  Brunton, 
•laughter  of  T.  ftruntou,  e*q.  tirow  of  tlie 
Will,   near  bublin. 

Died.„,\t    Lifttry-ntreei   Cfiiipel,      the 
Hgv.   T.  a.   Clarke;  this  youHg  eitr^y- 
uldn,   who  has  distinirili<<hed    hiniAelf  so 
inlk'h  ill  thiH  city  for  his  piety  and  talents, 
was  the  yuuogest  sou  of  Captftio  biarke, 
near    Liitburn.       He  had  Been  edui^ated 
a  Frotestaiit;    but   joined  the    Catholic 
profusion. -^ tie  biieame  a  Student  df  the 
Irish  CoUesce  at  Lislmn,  in  1793, where 
hi*   made  his  courses  of  philosophy  and 
]>ivinity,    and    becauil;    reniarkable  for 
his  rea<>oniufr  pclwers  add  fxcellent  jnd^« 
tnf:ut.— Kis  beuevolenci}  extertded  to  AlK^ 
to  the  wido^,  whose  teah  he  dried,  and 
io  the  orphan  I  to  trhoin  He  was  a  fstber. 
in  compoitin^aQd  prtrparing  hisdiscouraesi 
be  piisieji^ed  woiiuerful  facility.      S«»lely 
Inteut  on   profiting  His  hear^rs^  he  was 
(n  a  }rrt*at  aietfsure  careless  ofornainent : 
H>s  st>ie    was  plain    thou;i:h    pui'e,    hin 
ieasdnin^  accurate  and  concldsive,     and 
bis  subjects  itietliodical    and  .judiciously 
ftrrun^ed.     Ail  Ilis   ideas  were    bis  Owu, 
?)is  sermons  did   not  couitnouly  edibrace 
jtrcner;il  topics,   but  went  c^tber  to  prOve 
Mid  elucidate  the  tcTnets  of  bis  reli|tion, 
«n-  \vt  rb  vehement  and     pdinted    eJhor- 
♦.ilioiis  axainst  the  prevailing  rices  of  the 
lUv.     U  was  'n  the  ardent  and  uniedlk. 
t«iur  exevci>e  of  sincere  piety  and  ele» 
Vated  ittleiiis  that  he  una  viKiled  by  in 
^arly  death,  in   the  prime  of  life,  before 
be  counted  many  years.     The  esteem  in 
ivhtob  this  exotlieiit  man  was  held   by 
••very  ord«r  of  th**  comtiiuiiity,  could  tidl 
He  b-^tter  exempli Gt.d   than  by  the  uume- 
vms    and   rr>pectaHle  prdce^sion   which 
fv-ooinpaiiied  bis  remains  to   the   ^ravl^; 
1*!»eiti  were  upwards  of  11 00  fct^nilemen 
^  ith  scurfs,  and  more  than  13U  coaches, 
indepeiideiit  of   an    inimbnse    populioe^ 
^  ho  conducted  tlieiusekes  with  the  OKJIt 
Creditable  decorum. 

Kifuc's  CO., Mfirneti,..H.  Ledeer,  of  Birf^ 
ejfq.  to  Miss  White,  df  the  same  town. 

^.ovTH..^t(lrried.  K.  Hamill,  df  Drogh- 
fjla,  tsq.  to  Rusvettu,  second  daaffhtei  of 
w,  Dnidis,  of  IJeJirl-Pcn,  Co.  Me^tb,  esq. 
Mf.ath...  If/irrilrff... William  Armstroni^, 
f*^.  cRpl.  'id  h^avy  German  DiAgilons,  to 
T^l'itfi  Hopkiiiji,  dau!;ht«t  of  J.  Udpkins, 
ot  Oanreti-c'ourt.  esi|. 

MtNST  a. 
CuAn7...,Mirried.,..At   F.nrtis,  W.   H. 
^bcit^j  Cbcj.  Of  the  8dtb  Hlgi.  to  Jditfs 


Fiti^erald,  flftagliter  Of  the  Bker.  M.  Titii 
gem  Id. 

LiMiR<CR...AfirrM..W.  Brtiwne,  of 
the  Londonderry  Militia,  eaq.  to  Miss 
Behnett,  only  aan^bter  aM  beireita  ef  tbe 
l*t«  J.  Bennett  of  Quaity^ll,  eM|. 

WXTt%jrok6,.:Mftrriea.,.Thti  lUv.  W. 
Price  to  Uiai  Orabain«  of  Capel-ttteet. 
Dulflin. 

cbwuino^T, 
OALW4T.;.jlBf«rfrM/L..Joho  RoMBirere« 
Jan.  of  Ourt,  ei<|i  Co  Miaa  MAitiB,  •f  s%Bt 
(ilace. 

,MiYo...D/id..At  fedockinore,  aired  ftS, 
Mrs.  r>rintby;  wife  of  Lleuu  Col.  drmtftyj 
of  ttte  K.  Mayo  Militia. 
aaiTisiL 
11>e  London  Society  for  the  eneoamge. 
to^rit  of  Arta^  Manufacture ,  aod  Com* 
tiierrtj,  hare  rommunioatad  i  desire  to  the 
dubliu  Society,  thdtadecittieiMof  UarbU 
may  be  sent  to  their  Rooms  in  the  Adel- 
phi;  tfnd  alito  h^ve  propbaed  a  premiiiBi 
of  a  eold  medal,  6ne  hrtodred  guineas 
talue,  for  tbte  discovbry  df  a  quarry  at 
white  marble;  fti  for  the  ^rpd*e  of  statu. 
ary,  and  e{]uil  to  those  kiuda  imported 
from  Italy. 

/)i*^....At  BfambaM,  wjar  Wetbmlir, 
Henry  Childeraon,  afted  iW.  for  TO 
yeftrs  He  had  been  a  dail^  laboarer,  ao^ 
partalteir  df  the  bounty  of  the  hospitable 
iiian*(ioii  of  J.  FcncjeM).  of  Branham-pBrk^ 
in  bis  diurnal  jouruies  to  and  frdta  which 
it  has  been  (*rilc*ulated  that  he  bad  trarelled 
the  len^h  of  three  times  roaiid  the  world. 
At  Chelsea,  Sir  W.  Henr.v  douglat,  Bt, 
vit;e-admiral  of  the  blu^.  He  is  aucceeded 
by  bis  brother,  ndw  Sir  Howard  rkMiglaa, 
a  lieuteiliint'COlOnel  in  the  army,  aikl 
cdfaimandaiit  of  the  Royal  Militery  Col- 
lege df  High  \f  yfcombe.  lo  London,  T. 
Andrfws,  of  Belfast,  est|.  a  magistrate 
Air  the  county  of  Antrim,  and  one  of  the 
Miinegers  of  the  Acadeoiical  Inirtjtatioo 
iu   Belfast. 

/>i0»f..  .AiWalthafnltow,  in  the  tlst 
year  i3f  h'ai  a^e,  Da^id  Barclay.  We 
ei  tract  from  biS  cbdracter^  a^  giv^eo  is 
one  of  the  Lc^ndbn  Papers,  the  feUowiof 
instadce  of  Mis  benevolence  a]Certe4  to- 
wardb  the  lon^  oppressed  AfrtcAnas  "  N^ 
man  1^as  ever  more  active  tbao  Darid 
Barclay,  in  promoting  whaterer  fisigtit 
ameliorate  the  condition  of  manr^targelt 
erfdowH  by  Providence  n^th  the  meao^ 
be  fe]k  it  his  duty  to  seli  gtaat  examples  ; 
and  when  an  argtf merit  was  set  ap  against 
the  emancipation  of  the  negroea  fnm 
btavery,  *  that  ihty  vMre  t09  igm^rami  and 
bmrtmrvns  for  freedim,*  he^r^solved;  %t  bis 
own  expense,  to  deomnstrate  the  liallacy 
of  the  impatation.  Having  had  ao  estate? 
in  Jamaica  fslll  to  him,  ha  Jetermwied,  at 
th«  kK]^i£tiik  bf  tt;,UOO(.  U$  amaiacipiite 
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the  whole  jtr^iif  (as  they  arc  tcrm«lp  of 
slaves.  He  did  this  with  his  usiiat>^ru- 
dence  as  well  as  generosity.  He  Aeiit  out 
an  agentto  JanMica,  and  made  him  hire 
a  vesWl/  m  which  they  were  alt  trans- 
postxrd  to  America,  where  the  little  com- 
munity was  established  in  Tarmut  handi- 
craft trades.  The  luethbers  of  it  pros- 
4>€red  under  the  b'essiiig  ofHiis  cafe,  and 
livtd  to  show  that  the  black  skin  iucloseJ 
beartt  as  .full  of  gratitude,  aud  minds  as 
capable  of  improvement  as  that  of  the 
pioudest  white.  Such  was  the  conduct 
of  this  English  merchant!  During  all 
this  course  of  well-doing,  bis  own  roan- 
'  Iters  were  simple,  his  hospitality  large 
abd  hii  charities  universal*" 

MKS.   ANNE  SBWARD. 

This  well  known  and  justly  celebrated 
literary  characteV,  was  the  only  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  M  r.  ^ivard,  rector  of  Egam 
in  Derbyshire,  a  gcntkman  who  had  pie- 
sented  himself  to  the  public  as  an  author. 

His  daughter  gave  early  intimations  of  a 
sup*  riority  uf  talent;  and  these  as  might 
be  cxpectedjwere  carefully  fostered  by  the 
attentive  cares  of  her  parent,  who  seized 
the  earliest  opportunity  of  impressing  on 
her  nfant  mind,  a  taste  for  polite  litera« 
ture,  Hnd  poetry  in  particular.  So  well 
wer^  his  exertions  aided  by  her  natural 
powers,  that  at  the  age  of  three  years,  she 
could  recite  the  Allegro  of  Milton  ;  and 
before  she  was  \An,  could  repeat  a  large 
portion  of  the  Paradise  lost. 

Her  early  turn  for  poetry,  which  even 
at  that  age  showed  itself  in  attempts  at  tl)e 
composition  of  vei*sr,  was  not,  however  uo* 
controlled.  She  was  prevailed  upon  by  her 
mother  to  restrain,  and  almost  wholly  re- 
linquish her  favourite  pursuit.  In  this  per- 
haps she. was  fortunate  ;  for,  guided  and 
and  instigated  by  one  parent,  those  studies 
would  most  probably  have  arrogated  an 
uncootrouled  dominion  over  her  mind,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other  occupations,  not 
less  valuable,  though  less  brilliant,  had 
they  not  been  curbed  by  the  checks  im- 
posed on  tliem  by  the  other. 

Yet  poetry  was  still  the  amusement  of 
her  leisure  hours.  She  wrote  with  great 
ease  and  facility.  On  the  death  of  her 
only  sivter  she  composed  an  elegy  wjien 
, sitting  in  the  garden.  The  first  publican 
tion  that  brought  her  into  public  notice, 
was  an  elegy  on  the  Death  of  Captain 
Cook,  which  was  deservedly  admired,  and 
is  now  to  be  met  with  in  several  miscel- 
laneous selections  of  poetry,  this»  to- 
gether with  an  ode  to  the  Snn»  was  pub- 
lished in  the  year  1780.  Soon  after  ap- 
peared a  monody  for  the  death  of  the  un- 
fortunate Major  Andre.     It  is  needless  to 
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give  an  opinion  of  these  poems,  their 
merits  are  too  well  ascertained  to  requird 
any  further  comment.  They  attracted  no 
small  degree  of  attention  from  the  ad- 
mirers of  this  lascinating  branch  of  let- 
ters, and  obtained  the  decided  approbation 
of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Darwin. 

Some  other  poems  and  a  novel  named 
Louisa,  have  since  been  published  by  her. 
She  also  translated,  or  to  si>eak  more  cor- 
rectly, parnphrsscd  some  of  the  odes  of 
Horace,  in  a  manner  which  gives  a  strong 
proof  of  the  correctness  of  her  taste,  and 
the  vivacity  of  her  imagimition. 

Her  last  production  is  a  life  of  her  form- 
er friend  and  literary  admirer,  the  late 
Dr.  Darwin*  It  is  peculiarly  pleasing  to 
study  the  lives  of  great  men,  written  ei- 
ther by  themselves,  or  by  those  who  have 
bad  opportunities  of  forming  a  just  esti- 
mate of  theii:  character,  and  illustrating 
it  by  characteristic  anecdotes,  whicb  can 
only  be  known  to  a  friend. 

Bfl/A,  March15,  1809. 
A  beautiful  youni;  lady,  in  a  neighbour- 
ing city^  was  lately  rescued  from  the 
most  imminent  danger  of  being  burned 
to  death.  As  the  method  of  her  pre- 
servation from  this  dreadfully  calamitous 
situation  might  be  successfully  adopted 
in  like  cases,  a  minute  detail  of  all  the 
circumstances  •  ought  to  be  generally 
known.  Her  muslin  dre!»s,  being  touche^ 
by  a  candle,  caught  fire,  and  the  flame 
instantly  blazed  above  her  head.  For- 
tunately two  of  her  sisters  were  in  her 
chamber.  On«  sister,  with  a  long  and 
strong  pair  of  scissars,  blunt  at  both 
points,  with  great  expedition  and  steady 
resolution,  cut  through  all  her  clothes 
on  the  hind  part  of  her  neck,  all  down 
.her  back  $  that  is,  through  her  gown,  ber 
stays,  ill  the  space  between  two  whale- 
bones,  her  shift,  and  the  bindings  of  her 
petticoats.  As  one  sister  was  thus  em- 
ployed, the  other  slit  up  the  gown  at  • 
the  wrists,  and  then  immediately,  wit,h  a 
pair  of  tongs  from  the  fender^  took  firm 
hold  of  the  clothes  on  fire,  upon  the 
fore  part  of  the  neck,  aud  pulled  them 
forcibly  forward,  and  downward  from  the 
shoulders;  when  all  the  garment  in- 
stantly  dropped  off  upon  the  floor,  and 
were  throwu  into  the  chimney  in  a  blaze. 
The  time  between  the  commencement  of 
the  fire,  and  till  the  young  lady  was  res- 
cued from  all  dan^eer,  was  less  than  two 
minutes.  I'he  flame  had  scorched  her 
iixce  and  neck,  so  as  to  be  very  painful 
for  some  hours,  but  not  even  a  blimer 
had  arisen.  \  delay  of  but  a  few  minutes 
longer,  would  have  occasioned  incurable 
mischief;  either  death  or  deformity  must 
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have  been  the  inevitable  consequence. 
It  may  be  proper  to  explain  how  these 
tneasiires  of  prevention  were  so  promptly 
and  effectually  executed.  All  the  sisters 
had  previously  received  complete  in- 
structions from  their  parents,  in  what 
method  to  proceed  in  such  a  dreadful 
emergency,  if  their  muslin  dress  should 
catch  firQ.  They  had  frequently  con- 
sulted together  bow  to  act  in  the  mo- 
ment of  alarming  danger.  Each  of  them 
had  provided  a  proper  pair  of  scissars  for 
the  purpose.  It  is  impossible  to  express 
the  extacy  of  joy  which  the  sisters  and 
parents  expressed  upon  this  happy  occa- 
sion. They  united  in  fervent  thanks- 
givings to  Providence  for  thi?  wonderful 
deliverance  from  so  dreadful  a  calamity. 

ItlLBYPOaTBUS,  D.1>.  ■ISHOPOFLONDOK. 

This  celebrated,  and  truly  respectable 
•  divine,  was  the  son  of  a  reputable  trades, 
man  in  Yorkshire.  He  was  born  in  the 
year  1731.  After  having  received  a  school 
education  at  Rippon,  he  entered  Christ's 
College,  where  be  distinguished  himself 
by  assiduous  application,  devoting  him- 
self, even  at  that  early  period,  to  the 
studies  required  for  the  due  performance 
of  the  sacred  functions  which  he  was  one 
time  to  perform  with  so  much  honour 
to  himself,  and  advantage  to  the  ministry. 
This  conduct  will  appear  more  laudable, 
if  contrasted  with  that  of  %o  many  can- 
didates for  holy  orders,  who  frequently 
postpone  the  preparation  until  after  tlireir 
appointment.  Nay,  we  have  even  in- 
stances of  some  who  have  extended  theit 
cautious  scruples  so  far,  as  not  te  assume 
deacou*s  orders  until  the  death  of  the  in- 
cumbent u'hoin  they  were  to  succeed  pre- 
vented the  possibility  of  being  disap- 
pointed in  the  pecuniary  emoluments  to 
which  they  looked  forward- 
In  the  year  1755,  Mr.  P.  was  elected 
one  of  the  Fellows,  and  appointed  a 
preacher  at  Whitehall  chapel.  In  four 
yeats  after,  he  obtain*  d  the  Seatonian 
prixe  poem  for  the  best  composition  on 
denth.  It  is  the  only  essay  of  his  pen  in 
this  species  of  composition  ;  but  as  it 
has  deservedly  found  a  place  in  most  se- 
lectWs  of  modern  poetry,  it  is  needless 
to  comment  on  it  here. 

In  1761  he  published  a  refutation  of 
an  essay  entitled,  **  The  History  of  the 
Man  after  God*s  own  Heart,"  written  by 
Peter  Annet,  with  a  view  of  exposing 
the  sacred  history  to  contempt,  on  ac- 
count of  the  de/ects  in  the  character  ^f 
David.  The  answer  to  this  appeared  in 
the  form  of  a  seimon  preached  before 
the  university  of  Cambridge.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  lUis  discourse  first  introduced 


him  to  the  patronage  of  Archbishc^ 
Seeker,  who  appointed  bim  one  of  his 
domestic  chaplains,  and  presented  him 
to  the  living  of  Witbesham,  in  Kent, 
and  shortly  after  to  the  rectory  of 
Backing,  in  the  same  county ;  ms  alao 
to  a  prebend's*  stall  in  the  cathedral 
chuich  of  Peterborough. 

In  the  year  1765  he  married  Miss 
Hodgson,  and  obtained  the  liviug  td 
Huuton,  and  shortly  after  that  of  Lam- 
beth, which  he  was  permitted  to  bold 
with  the  former. 

On  the  death  of  his  venerable  patron 
be  was  engaged,  together  with  his  Grace's 
other  chaplain,  Br.  Stinton,  in  the  re- 
vision and  publication  of  the  Lectures  oa 
the  Church  Catechism,  Sermonii,  he.  To 
the  latter  of  these  was  prefixed  a  life 
of  the  author,  written  by  Dr.  Porteos, 
which  has  l>een  very  much  admired. 

In  1776  he  was  raised  to  the  episcopal 
bench,  as  is  supposed  by  the  immediate 
influence  of  the  queen,  to  whom  Dr.  P. 
bad  been  private  chaplain.  On  attain- 
ing to  this  dignity,  having  observed  the 
remissness  with  which  Qood  Friday  was 
observed  in  the  metropolis,  be  published 
,  a  tract  called  **  An  earnest  Exhortation 
to  the  religious  Observance  of  Good  Fri- 
day ;  in  a  Letter  to  the  InhabitanU  of 
Lambeth.»'  Although  this  Address  was 
found  fault  wi:h  by  some,  as  saVduring 
too  much  of  the  rigid  spirit  of  the  Ua 
century,  be  bad  the  satisfaction  to  find 
it  had  the  desired  effect  The  Society 
for  promoting  Christian  Koowledze,  pub- 
lished  and  circulated  a  cheap  edition  in 
great  numbers ;  by  which  means  a  more 
strict  adherence  to  this  anniversary  has 
been  since  maintained. 

In  1783,  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the 
enslaved  Africans,  before  the  Society  for 
propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts; 
and  it  must  have  afforded  him  the  great- 
est satisfaction  to  have  lived  to  see  that 
measure  accomplished,  which  he  bad 
been  among  the  first  to  bring  into  publir 
notice.  In  the  same  year  he  publish*  d 
a  volume  of  sermons,  to  which  he  addtd 
a  second  the  year  after. 

In  1787  he  was  translated  to  the  see  of 
London  on  the  death  of  Bishop  Lowth. 
Soon  after  his  removal  hither,  be  was  the 
means  of  founding  a  society  for  the  cow- 
version  of  the  Negro  slaves  in  the  West 
Indies,  which  hat  been  attended  witfa 
very  happy  effects.  Indeed,  his  exer- 
tions to  promote  the  cause  he  professed, 
have  been  unremitting,  and  pursued  not 
only  with  perseverance  but  moderatioci. 
In  order  to  check  the  spirit  of  infidelity 
which  made  such  rapid  progress^  be  de- 
livered a  course  of  Lectures  oo  the  tmth 
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of  the  Gospel  Hirtory  and  the  Dirioity  the  pablic  charities  by  his  elocution:  and 

of   Christ,    dafing    the   season   of   Unt  durin?  his  residence  in  the  country,  fre. 

1798.     These  were  attended  by  numbers,  quently  took  a  large  share  of  the  duty  of 

and  the  stile  of  bis  elojyuence,  simple,  publfc  instruction.    He  has  also  published 

Kmve,  and  analTected*  jointed  to  the  im-  many  small  tracts  on  religious  subjects, 

pofUnce  of   the  subject,   and  the  well-  written  for  particular  occasions, 

known  character  of   the    speaker,  gare  He  died    in   the  78th  year  of  his  age 

them  a  weight  and  efficacy  which  could  leaving  a  shining  example    to    all    his 

not  but  l>e  attended  with  the    happiest  successors  in    the  socred  office,    which 

**®'^**     ,  cannot    be   too   much   admired,    or   tqo 

His  public  preaching  was  not  con6ned  closely  imitated. 
to  these.     He  was  always  ready  to  assist 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

From  May  50,  till  June  90. 

SwcE  last  report,  the  weather  from  being  extremely  hot,  changed  to  wet,  cold,  and 
tempestuous,  unusual  at  this  season. 

The  crops  on  poor  or  li^ht  soils,  which  were  suffering  from  the  want  of  moisture, 
have  been  rather  improved  by  the  rain,  and  the  general  appearance  indicates  a  toler- 
ableproduce.        , 

Wheat  in  particular,  looks  weD,  the  late  sown  crops,  which  at  the  be^nuing  of  the 
season  appeared  thin,  have  come  forward  beyond  expectation. 

In  some  districts  whirre  the  land  is  flat,  there  are  conipUiints  of  the  potatoes  having 
suffered  by  the  late  heavy  rains,  which  rotted  the  sets  in  the  drills.  If  farmers  would 
get  more  into  the  practice  of  making  the  drill  furrow  very  sha!low,  they  would  seldom 
suflbr  by  wet  weather,  and  the  quality  of  their  potatoes  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
•it ;  ^  the  writer  of  this  report,  has  been  many  years  in  the  habit  of  doing  so,  and  ex- 
perienced the  best  effects  from  the  practice.  To  a  defect  in  this  respect  is  princi|^- 
ly  to  be  attributed  the  iliffircnce  between  the  quality  of  potatoes  raised  in  the  drill  and 
lazy  bed  way,  so  much  cx)mplaim>d  of. 

Great  complaints  of  the  flax  crops  are  made  over  the  whole  countr}' ;  and  with  too 
much  justice  ;  the  prospect  of  a  scarcity  of  that  article  never  appeared  so  great  as  at 
the  present  moment  ;  last  year's  crop  w.xs  a  bad  one,  and  flax  is  now  so  scarce  and  dear 
that  it  is  supposed  there  are  not  more  than  one  half  of  the  spinners  employed  at  the 
wheel. 

The  new  American  seed  that  came  late  into  the  countrj',  has  the  best  appearance  in 
the  fields ;  but  unless  the  season  prove  very  favourable,  there  is  not  much  reason  to 
#ncpeet  a  good  produce  from  such  late  sowing.  ]n  short  if  some  favourable  change 
does  not  take  i>lace,  there  is  much  rea-^on  for  apprehending  that  our  staple  manufact 
ture,  will  suffer  from  the  want  of  the  raw  material. 


COMMERCIAL  REPORT. 

If  the  politician  have  to  complain  of  blunders  in  the  general  xnode  of  conducting  the 
war,  commercial  men  have  no  less  reason  to  complain  of  the  mode  of  carrying  on  the 
war  against  trade :  and  probably  the  errors  in  both  cases  may  be  traced  in  a  consider- 
able degree  to  the  people,  without  exclilsively  confining  the  blame  to  administratidn.— 
It  is  generally  confessed  on  all  hands  that  the  business  of  flax-seed  has  beep  miserably 
mismanaged  this  year.  The  British  orders  in  council,  roused  the  Americans  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  their  tiade,  and  of  course  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  flax-seed  fron^ 
that  countr}'.  The  internal  restrictions  on  the  trade  of  Russia,  aad  Holland,  likewise 
prevented  our  receiving  a  supply  from  those  countries.  In  the  prospect  of  these  diffi- 
culties a  meeting  of  liuen  drapers  was  invited  to  assemble  at  Armagh  for  the  purpose 
of  petitioning  the  executive  and  legislature  \a  afford  substantial  relief  b}*  acting  so  to- 
wards America,  as  to  hiduce  her  goveninient  to  rescind  the  embargo ;  and  by  prudent 
:md  weU  timed  concession  remove  the  ditficulties,  which  obstructed  a  full  supply  from, 
rh  tt  qu-uter.  **  No,"  say  the  mtuority  at  this  meetiiQg,  preferring  some  undefined  no- 
f  iorjs  of  loyalty,  and  of  not  Interfering  with  the  wisdom  and  ii\fallibilUy  of  his  Maje^- 
///'a  minijtters,  **  we  will  not  adopt  this  measure  of  petitioning;  we  will  address  Mr. 
POater  to  remove  our  difficulties."  Well  J  the  Chancellor  of  thie  Irish  Exchequer  is  ad- 
dressed, in  very  indefinite  terms,  without  clearly  teUing  what  is  waoted^^^fiKls  th^ 
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honour,  and  thipks  he  must  be  active.  But  the  activity  of  ministers  often  pro^-e  in- 
jurious to  the  interests  of  trade.  He  opens  tbe  oil  stores  in  England,  ancl  by  niean» 
of  a  bounty,  he  induces  the  holders  to  send  over  large  quantities  of  bad  seed,  much  of 
which  happily  for  the  country  remains  unsold,  and  ui  nonr  likely  to  return  whence  it 
came  to  be  crushed  into  oil ;  but  to  the  great  iiyury  of  the  coun^,  a  considerable 
part  of  this  bad  seed  was  sulci  for  sowing.  To  facilitate  this  plan  ^'  havmg  the  ap- 
pearance qf  doing  somei fling,  Le  by  an  act,  which  he  introduced  into  parliament,  n> 
moves  the  summarv  penalty  of  i^lO.  lOs,  besides  forfeiture  of  the  seed,  cask,  &r, 
for  selling  bad  seed,  and  to  Jar  leaves  the  sower  livithout  a  remedy  :  but  on  a  dose  ex- 
amination of  the  acts,  coQtrar}*  to  an  opinipn  endeavoured  to  be  propagated  fay  tbe 
seller,  it  appears  that  a  remedy  at  common  Uw,  still  lies  in  case  of  bad  seed  being  sold^  ; 
for  the  43d  of  Geo.  III.  cap  75,  sec.  13,  enacts  : 

*•  Tl^at  if  any  person  shall  buy  flax-^d,  or  hemp-seec\,  with  an  intent  to  sow  the 
same,  and  it  shall  prove  to  be  unsound,  mixed,  bad,  damnified,  or  unfit  for.  sowing,  the 
penalties  hereby  inliicted  on  the  person  who  shall  have  sold  the  same,  shall  not  be 
deemed  a  bar  to  his  or  her  bringing  his  or  her  action  for  damages,  or  suing  fior  tV.e 
same,  by  civil  bill  or  otherwise,  but  that  it  shall  and  may  be  lawful  for  every  person  to 
sue  and  recover  the  danuiges,  which  he  or  she  shall  sustain  by  such  seed,  having  been 
mixed,  b^  damnified,  or  unfit  for  sowing,  or  different  from  the  seed  which  the  certi- 
ficate ^yen,  or  which  ought  to  have  been  given  at  the  time  of  sale,  if  demanded,  iui-; 
ports,  or  would  have  imported-** 

The  act  of  last  session  only  repealed  the  summarv  penalty,  and  consequent^-  the 
action  at  common  law  still  remains.  But  this  remedy  aflbrds  small  sati&fiiction  to  the 
sower.  He  not  only  loses  the  price  of  the  seed  and  labour,  and  the  rent  of  his  land,  but 
the  means  of  his  family's  making  a  subsistence  by  their  industry  durinjg  the  ensuiu|^ 
season,  and  is  besides  subjected  to  the  ei^pense  and  uncertainties  of  the  law,  and  to  the 
plea  which  sophistry  may  possibly  adduce,  that  the  unfavourable  season,  and  not  tke 
Dad  quality  of  the  seed,  was  the  caus^  of  its  not  growing.  Assi^taut  barristers  at  the 
ensuing  quarter  sessions,  will  probably  determine  in  the  first  instance,  as  it  is  said  mai^ 
suits  will  be  instituted  for  compensation.  It  is  a  subject  of  regret  that  such  should  b^. 
the  state  of  things,  so  prejudicial  to  the  linen  maimfacture.  Nor  more  than  half  of 
the  usual  quantity  is  sown,  and  much  of  what  w  as  sown  not  growing :  and  this  regret 
is  increased,  when  it  is  considered  that  such  a  state  is  mostly  owing  to  the  joint  bhin- 
ders  of  tbe  maiority  at  Armagh,  and  our  Irish  financre  minister  whom  they  selected  as 
the  guardian  of  the  interests  of  the  linen  trade.  Nothing  shows  the  futility  of  the 
plan  in  a  stronger  point  of  view,  than  this  simple  circumstance,  that  the  scheme  of 
ii\troducing  okl  seed  into  the  countiy,  has  completely  failed,  and  the  only  substantial 
relief  experienced  was  in  the  imexpecte^  arrival  of  new  seed  from  Ameiic  .  The 
plan  of  those  who  were  active  in  calling  the  meeting  at  Armagh,  but  whose  views  were 
defeated  by  the  forc«'  of  numbers,  was  to  facilitate  the  plan  of  procuring  a  timely  sup- 
ply from  Ameri<  a.  If  such  counsels  bad  been  steadily  pursued,  there  would  not  now 
probably  have  been  cause  to  deplore  the  e\  ils  introduced  by  a  contrary  mode  of  acting. 
May.  past  errors  operate  as  a  salutary  warning  against  rashly  persisting  in  a  sj-stem, 
which  has  entailed  such  distress  on  the  count  r}\  Tbe  linen  board  aupears  now  sensi- 
ble of  the  ii^>ury  done  to  the  country,  by  the  sale  of  bad  seed,  and  nave  directed  the 
count)'  inspectors  to  examine  the  state  of  the  flax  crop,  whidh  as  it  is  more  generally 
known,  is  found  in  many  places  to  be  •  erj'  defective  ;  as  little  of  the  old  Riga  seed  has 
growm,  and  a  cargo  of  1^00  hogsheads  of  old  American  imported  into  Dub^,  is  roxntedi 
to  have  failed.  The  deficiency'  in  the  tiax-seed  sown  this  year,  may  in  part  be  calculat- 
ed from  the  circumstance  that  in  the  district  adjoining  Larne,  we  hear  that  only  about 
60  Or  70  nogsheads  were  sown  instead  of  the  usual  quantity  of  from  190  to  S^  bogs- 
lieads. 

The"  opening  of  the  Dutch  ports,  though  probably  only  a  measure  of  short  dunUioD, 
has  removed  some  of  the  difficulties  under  Which  trade  suffered,  anil  shows  in  a  striking 
point  of  view,  the  inconveniences  which  we,  as  well  as  the  nations  in  hostihty  with  us 
mutually  suffer,  by  the  commercial  war,  into  if^hicb,  by  a  mistaken^  policy  on  all  sides 
we  are  forced  by  our  respective  governments. 

The  holders  of  American  produce  continue  to  be  disappointed  in  the  greed  of  their 
speculitive  aridity,  from  the  many  arrivals,  which  have  already  come  in,  and  wl^tch  are 
expe  Hed  from  the  Itnited  States.  We  are  yef;  unacquainted  With  the, effects  which  tbe 
partial  repeal  of  the  British  orders,  by  the  fr^h  order  of  the  26th  of  April,  h»ye  had 
on  its  beine:  known  in  America :  about  this  time  the}'  will  also  be  acquainted  with  tbe 
disavowal  by  our  ministry  of  the  terms  acceded  to  by  the  British  envoy,  with  tbe  A- 
,  merican  goveniment.  the  rejoicing  on  regaining  their  usual  freedom  of  trade  may 
probably  be  turned  into  a  state  of  high  exasperation  at  finding  their  disappointme&u 
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From  what  lias  already  taken  place  in  America,  we  may  percctive  the  effects  of  popular 
feeling  on  their  government.  The  people  felt  the  irksomencss  of  the  restraints  on 
trade :  the>'  expressed  those  feelings,  and  the  government  conceded  to  them  by  coming 
.to  an  accommodation  with  the  British  Envoy.  Let  us  contriut  our  state  with  their's. 
Our  people  timid,  feeble,  and  hesitating^  do  not  speak  their  sentiments  with  the  firm- 
iiess  uece^jUT  to  ensure  the  just  weight  to  which  they  are  entitled  in  a  free  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  executive  taking  advantage  of  this  cringing  disposition,  gratify  their 
passions  by  cpntinuing,  though  in  some  d^ree  mitigated,  their  ruinous  system  of  or- 
ders in  council,  and  will  probably  entail  further  sufferings  on  the  iHiuntry,  by  persisting 
in  a  course,  from  which  we  have  already  suflfiered  so  much.  At  the  period  of^  the  Pre- 
sident sending  his  message  to  Congress,  at  its  opening  on  the  23d.  ulto.  neither  the 
mitigated  ortler  of  council  of  the  preceding  month,  nor  the  subsequent  refusal  of  the 
British  ministry,  appears  to  have  been  known  in  America.  Some  shipments  of  linen 
have  been  alreaic^  made  from  this  country  to  America,  by  way  of  Liverpool ;  and  several 
vei^^els  are  in  the  course  of  next  month  for  that  country,  advertised  to  sail  from 
this  port.  Merchants  in  America  have  written  to  their  Correspondents  in  this 
country,  to  send  to  them  linens  by  the  first  ships.  So  far  things  look  favourably  for 
the  renewal  of  our  commerce  wi^h  the  United  States,  unless  the  late  conduct  of  our 
government  should  again  lead  to  the  renewal  of  commercial  bastility. 

Flax  has  again  advanced.       If  the  Dutch  ports  are  pcnnitted  to  remain  open,  that 
article  will  probably  be  supplied  to  the  English  market  frpm  Holland :  and  thus  our 
flax  may  remain  for  the  use  of  our  own  manufactures.     Still  from  the  deficiency  in  the  * 
crop  it  will  probably  be  scarce  and  dear  :    but  if  the  Dutch  ports  should  be  olosed» 
our  Hnen  manufacture  must  suffer  greatly  through  the  ensuing  season. 

Sugar  and  rum  continue  to  decUne  in  price.  The  wai^t  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
timber,  bears  hanl  on  many  of  the  labouring  classes,  and  on  the  general  improvement 
pf  the  country.  The  difficulty  of  procuring  timber  and  other  Northern  produce,  will 
probabK'  be  further  increased  by  the  late  Ukase  published  in  Russia,  to  prohibit  trade 
with  these  countries  which  had  been  carried  on  under  the  mask  of  neutral 
colours  and  from  Sweden  being  compelled  to  close  her  ports  also  against  trade  with  the 
British  isles. 

On  the  1st  instant,  two  new  banks,  the  Commercial  Bank,  and  the  Northern  Bank, 
were  opened  in  the  town  of  Belfast.  The  quanttt)  of  paper  in  circulation  being  thus 
su4ldeniy  increased,  the  premium  on  guineask  rose  for  a  few  days  to  2  and  2^  per  cent ; 
hut  when  the  amount  of  the  issues  found  their  own  level,  the  discount  on  them  was 
reduced  again  to  the  currency  of  last  month,  4  ^o  4  per  cent.  Exchange  on  London, 
has  mostly  b<e  i  from  8  to  8}  per  cent  for  guineas,  and  owing  to  the  fluctuation  of 
ditconnt  on  notes,  the  exchange  in  that  medium  bas  varied  firoin  8  J  to  10  per  cent.— 
Silver  is  now  in  such  p\enty,  as  to  become  troublesome,  from  its  superab\indant  quan- 
tity :  of  course  the  disc^nuit  between  tenpt-nnies  and  bank  notes,  is  likely  to  cease, 
and  probably  notes  in  comparison  nith  thc^i,  will  bear  a  premium. 


MEDICAL  REPORT. 

List  of  Diseases  occur rin  J  in  the  ftrnctire  of  n  Physician  in  Belfast,  from 
May '20,  (Hi  J  fine '20. 

Barometer... .hi^hgst  -   -  -  -   •  -  30  30     Thermometer.... hjchest •7)    6 

'nieao    -  -   -  -  •  -  -  '29  10  mean    ------  bO  30 

lowei^t  --..  -.-28  40  loivest  -.--..  43    0 

ffertico^  --'- .  I  Hectic  fever. 

Pneumonia ,    -  -    -  -  -   1   Pleurisy. 

(Jftthaimia,  -...-.  3  f  nflammatipn  of  the  eyes. 

Jtheunuriifmus,  -  -  -    -  3  Acute  rheumatism.  • 

Sphacelus,    -  -    ,  -  -  -  1    Mortifieatioii. 

IlepatitiSf   -   -  -  .  .  .    1    Inflammation  of  the  liver. 

JirUtro<tynia,  •  -  ...  2  Chronic  rheumatism. 

Pbdnzra,^  .-.  —  .-  1   Gout. 

\'ariola,  --    ..^-.1  Small  pox. 

Rubeola,  .*.  ....8  Measles. 

Phthisis,  ......  .2  Consumption. 

Hoemoirhois,   .  -  -  .  .  1  Piles. 
Cai'arrhtis,  .    .....  2  Common  cold. 

Jhfspepsia,  -   -  -  -  .  -  2  Indigestion. 

Hypocondriat'u,  -  .  -  •  1  Uypochoodriac  diseaie.  ^  t 
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Asthma, t   Asthma. 

Hysteria] .-1  Hysterics. 

Rachitis,  -------1   Rickets. 

Scruphula,    -  -  •  -  -  -  6  Evil. 

Cataract  a,    ------  3  Blindness  from  opacity  of  the  crystaline  lens* 

Herpes,  --------2  Ringworm  (»r  tetter. 

Ltier     --*-\    """1^  Venepcal disease, 

Morbi  trifantiles,  -  -  -  90  Febrile  and  bowel  complainU  of  children. 
From  the  very  sudden  depression  of  the  thermometer,  (rom  72  to  43  at  the  •on. 
nienccment  of  the  present  month,  many  important  changes  might  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected in  the  human  frame,  but  these  apprehensions,  fortunately,  have  not  been  real- 
ized, if  we  except  a  more  than  usual  number  of  colds  and  sore  throats,  and  whether 
it  bad  any  influence  in  extirpating  fever,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  for  it  will  be  seen  that 
there  is  not  a  sinfrle  case  of  it  in  the  present  catalogue,  nor  has  the  Reporter  hewd 
of  any  but  one  soliUry  instance  of  it  in  the  town  of  Belfast,  during  the  present  month. 
Measles  and  small  pox,  have  again  appeared,  and  it  is  to  be  feared  will  make  many 
▼ictims  ;  the  common  practice  of  giving  wine  and  spirits  in  both  diseases  to  "  strikt 
iftem  out,**  as  it  is  termed,  cannot  be  too  strongly  reprehended. 

Oalvanism  has  been  tried  in  several  complaints,  and  without  any  remarkably  ^ood 
effects.  The  strong  facts  adduced  in  its  favour  by  some  authors,  have  not  been  con- 
Armed  by  our  procitce,  and  it  seems  doubtful  as  yet,  to  what  place  in  the  Materia  Jtf#. 
diea,  it  should  be  referred  j  these,  although  unwelcome  truths,  may  have  their  nae,  as 
tending  to  abate  unreasonable  confldenoe,  and  as  inciting  to  a  more  sedulous  search 
after  new  and  more  successful  modes  of  cure.  The  two  cases  of  cataract  were  both 
happily  cured  by  the  operation  of  couching,  after  complete  blindness  for  the  space  of 
two  or  three  years. 

NATURALISTS  REPOKT. 

From  Maj  20,  till  June  20. 
N<iw  frasrauce  fi*oui  each  blos»omM  bough 
Descends  in  balmy  gales;  and  now 
Tliy  fnv*rite  flowers  their  leaves  expand. 
In  dew-drops  drest  by  nature's  hand.  westal. 

Although  frefand  nourishes  in  her  almost  ever-verdant  vales  a  numerous  rariety 
of  plants,  grateful  to  the  palate  and  pl<a.sing  to  the  sight,  yet  the  ever  acti re  mind 
uf  tnan,  roaming  in  quest  of  new  enjoyments,  searches  the  most  distant  regions  for 
fresh  vnritticA  J  fmm  Persia  was  brought  the  peach,  fi-nm  North  America  the  beautiful 
/salens,  Knlnifas  and  the  splendid  Magnolias;  but  to  Europe  and  to  cultuse  are  W9 
indebted  for  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  garden^  pride,  *•  the  lovely  rose."  Many 
of  these  beautiful  strangTs  soon  accommodate  themselves  to  our  soil  and  clionate, 
Willie  ofheis  shritik  before  the  chillint;  blast,  and  only  in  the  most  favourable  seaauns 
r»  ward  us  for  t»ur  assiduous  care.  After  the  late  severe  winter  all  the  vegetable  creation 
seemed  to  glory  in  tbe  genial  spring,  and  the  orchard  gave  large  promise,  but  tbe 
cold  and  frosty  nights  of  the  29th  and  SOth  of  May,  and  the  1st  and  2d  of  Jane, 
nearly  put  a  period  to  our  hopes  of  fruit,  and  nipt,  so  as  nearly  to  destroy,  many  a 
fair  expanding  flower. 

May  21.  Roan  Trec(Pyrus  aucuparia)  Holly  (Ilex  aquifolia)  and  Labamua  (Cy- 
tisns  labornnm)  in  full  flow»r. 

22.  Hawthorn  (Crataegus  oxycantha)   Rusty-leaved  Rosebay  (Rhododendron  forni- 
ginenm)  and  Nii^ht-smelling  Campion  (Lychnis  vesportina)  flowering. 
•  *2i.  Yellow  Water  Lily  (Nymphea  lutea)    White  Water  Lily  (N.alba)  flowering. 
Horse  fly  or  Cleg  (Tabanus  Pluvialis)  appearing. 
2.5.  Double  Paeony  (PoBonia  pfltcinalis)  flowering. 

26.  Buib-bearing  Orange  Lily  (Lilium  bulbiferum)  St.  Brnno*s  LHy  (Anthenicom 
Tiiliastruni)  Alpine  Ro»e  (Rosa  Alpiua)  and  Pendulous  fruited  Roae  (Ron  pea* 
dulinn)  flowering.  * 

2S.  Oriental  Poppy  (Papaver  Orientale)  flowering.    WUite  Beaip  Tree   (Pjros 
Ar  a)  in   full   llouer. 
June  I.  Con  naught  heath  (F.rira  Daboecia)  flowering. 

3.  Creeping  Cinquefoil  (Pottntilla  ceptans)  flowering. 

5.  Conmion  Cow  Wheat  (Mdampy rum  pratensc)  and  Wood  Cosr  Wheat  (M, 

Sylvaticum)  flowerin*;. 
9.  Cuckoo  Flower,  orUagjed  Robin  (Lychnis  Floscucali)  flowerin^^ 
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10.  White  Ladies'  Bed  Straw  (Gallium  Saxaiile)  flowering. 

11.  Dog  Rose  (Rosa  Canina)  flowering. 
13.  Ling  Heath  (Erica  cinerca)  flowering. 

19.  Mouse-ear  Hawk-weed  (Hieracium  Pilosella)  flowering. 

METEOROLOGICAL  REPORT. 

From  May  20,  till  June  50. 
In  our  last,  mention  was  made  of  the  powerful  iirfluence  of  the  winds  on  our  temper- 
ature and  moisture  j  during  the  present  period  we  have  every  reason  to  renoember  our 
remark.  For  the  greater  part  of  May  there  never  was  finer  and  warmer  weather  known 
at  the  season,  and  we  flattered  ourselvev  that  Summer  had  occupied  the  place  of  Spring, 
and  that  we  had  done  with  Winter,  but  the  wind  changing,  brought  back  such  chilling 
blasts  as  soon  convinced  us  that  our  station  was  within  the  confines  of  the  Frigid 
Zone.  Accounts  frorb  England,  in  the  papers  of  the  6tb  of  June,  mention  snow 
being  eighteen  inches  deep  on  the  turnpikb-road,  on  Sbapfells,  Cumberland ;  and 
some  of  the  high  mountains  of  the  county  Douegall,  were  white  for  several  days  about 
the  same  time. 

May  21,  22 Showery, 

23,  24,  25, Fine, 

26,    .--•----  Rain  at  Night, 

27, Fair, 

28,29, Showery, 

30,  .----.--  Rain, 

31,  ........  Showery, 

June  1,2,  -------  Stormy  and  wet, 

3, Fine, 

4,    ........  Showery, 

5, Wet, 

6,  --...----  Showery, 

7, Wet, 

8,  9,  .------  Showery,  ' 

10,  -----.---  Showery  morning,  fine  day, 

n Fine, 

12, 13, -  Some  light  showers, 

14, .........  Wet  morning, 

15,  •   .......  Light  showers, 

16,  --.-..---  Dailc  threatening  rain, 

17,  18,19,20,  -  -  -  Fine.. 

The  predominant  range  of  the  Barometer  has  been  below  30.  and  on  the  6th  of 
June,  it  was  so  low  as  28.9. 

The  lowest  point  at  which  the  Thermometer  stood,  at  2,  p.  m.  was  43  on  the  1st  of 
.^une,  and  the  highest  was  on  the  25th,  when  it  stood  at  the  same  hour,  at  72. 

The  general  prevalaoce  of  the  wind  has  been  Southerly  16  j  Northerly  7,  and 
Westerly  4;  of  the  intermediate  points,  S.W.  has  been  10»  andS.E.  7  times. 


CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA. 

FOR  JWLY  1809. 

On  the  first,  the  Moon  rises  at  46  min.  past  10  aft.  under  the  4  stars  in  the 
triangle  of  the  Water.pot,  and  during  the  night  they  would  be  particularly  le- 
marked,  if  not  obscured  by  her  superior  splendour. 

Fifth,  She  rises  at  0,  morning,  a  little  after  Jupiter,  having  passed  him  befbre 
noon  the  preceding  day,  above  her  are  the  three  first  stars  of  the  Ram,  and  she 
is  nearest  the  3d  of  these  ^tars.  As  she  mounts  the  hea\*ens,  Jupiter  being  to 
the  west,  and  Venud  considerably  to  the  east  of  her,  will  form  a  pleasing  groupe 
before  sun  rise  j  she  passes  the  ecliptic  on  this  day  before  noon  but  without  pro- 
ducing an  eclipse. 

Tenth,   She  rises  at  43   min.   past  2  a.  m.  and  sets  at  31  min.  past   6  p.  m. 

Fifteenth,  We  observe  to  the  west  of  her  the  1 7th  star  of  the  Lion,  which  she 
passed  about  a  quarter  past  5  in  the  evening,  above  her  is  the  first  of  the  Lion, 
to  the  west,  and  she  is  directing  her  course  towards  Mars  which  is  very  considerably 
to  the  east  of  her;  a^  9  she  is  52^  3;2'  from  the  first  of  the  Virgin.-*Sbe  sets 
this  evening  at  19  min.  past  9. 

Twentieth)  She  is  to  the  east  of  the  Virgin    and  Mar^i   sh^  it  noar,  but   t* 
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the  east  of  the"  11th  of  the  Virgin,  which  she  passed  at  55  roin.  past  7,  and 
as  she  ,will  pass  Hershell  at  9  min.  past  10,  she  will  at  9.  be  m•a^^y  miduay 
between  the  star  and  the  planet;  if  the  night  be  clear,  any  observer  may  now 
Diark  the  position  of  this  distant  planet,  and  with  a  tel^escupe  discover  him  on 
a  future  night  when  the  moon  will  be  'at  a  greater  distance  from  him.  At  9 
she  is  32*  33'  from  ^ntarcs. 

Twenty- fifth,  She  rises  at  7  min.  past  7  and  passes  the  meridian  at  23  min. 
past  11  aft.  having  above  to  the  east  of  her  the  two  6rRf  stars  of  the  Goat, 
and  below  her  to  the  west  the  small  stars  in  the  head  of  the  Archer,  at  9  she 
is  62*  5b'  from  the  first  of  Pegasus  and  41*  46'  (rom   Antares. 

Thirtieth,  $he  rises  at  32  min.  past  9,  being  under  the  4  stars  in  the  Square, 
and   passes  the  line  drawn  through  the  two  eastern  of  these  stars  before  san-rise. 

Mercury  is  in  his  inferior  conjunction  on  the  lOtbi  and,  of  course,  trill  be  too 
near  the  sun  to  be  visible  till  toward  the  latter  part  of  the  month  at  which 
time    he  may  be  seen  half  an  hour  before  sun  rise,   near   euht,  north-east. 

Venus  is  a  morning  star  during  the  whole  of  the  month,  and  will  shine  with 
great  splendour  at  a  considerable  height  in  the  heavens,  in  which  her  path  U 
very  conspicuous.  Ducing  th«  greater  part  of  this  month  she  will  fonn  a  pleasing 
prospect  with  a  variety  of  the  brilliant  fixed  stars,  which  it  may  reasonably  be 
supposed  will  greatly  an-est  the  attention  of  the  curious.  « 

Mars  is  an  evening  star  this  month,  and  on  the  Ist  will  be  found  near  to» 
but  west  of  the  first  of  the  Virgin,  the  Moon  passes  him  on  the  moruiug  of 
the  2uib.  * 

Jupiter  may  be  looked  for  in  the  eastern  hemisphere  in  the  morniogs,  though 
he  rises  about  midnight  on  the  1st  and  earlier  et'ery  successive  night:  the  Moon 
passes  him  ,on  the  5ih. 

Saturn  is  on  the  meridian  at  26  min.'  after  9,  on  the  evening  of  the  1st,  and 
11  min.  pa^t  U  on  the  1 9th,  to  the  ea«>t  of  him  is  the  second  of  the  Scorpion, 
and  below  him  the  ilth  of  the  Balance.  Thus  we  have  Mars,  Herschell,  tod 
Saturn  to  amube  our  evenijig  walks,  and  tbe  early  riser  will  be  gratified  with 
observations  on   Mercury,  Venus  and  Jupiter:  the    Moon   passes  him  oo   tbe  2'2d. 

Herschell  is  stationary  on  the  l5th.  During  the  whole  month  he  is  ia  a 
favooiable  situation  to  be  observed,  the  Moon  passes  him  ofi  the  20th. 

ECLIPSES  OF  JUNTER'S  SATELLITES. 


1st  SATELLITE. 

2U  SATELLITE. 

*3d  SATELLITE,     j 

4lh     SATELLITE. 

Lwrsioht, 

hnersiOfu, 

tIAYS.      H.     M.     s. 

OAV5 

H.      M.     «. 

OaVD.        H.    M.      6. 

DAYS.        II.     M.     s. 

2 

12   57    10 

4 

6  27  18 

5 

23  54  15  Im. 

4 

T25  34 

7 

19  45  31 

6 

2  25  15  E. 

6 

1  53  59 

11 

9    4  54 

13 

3  55  56  Tin. 

7 
9 

20  22  24 
14  50  48 

14 

22  23     7 
11  42  31 

13 

6  25  48  £. 

18 

20 

7  56  42  Im. 

*  finf  SMtemtt  Cmtimmed,  i 

11 

9  19  13 

22 

1     0  47 

20 

10  «5  28  E. 

22 

0       9     « 

13 

3  47  38 

25 

14  20  10 

27 

1 1   57  26'Im. 

85 

18     38        4 
IS       €     S9 

14 

22  10-   2 

29 

3  38  23 

27 

14  25   14  K 

27 

2     ^     S 

16 

16.44  27 

•    29 
50 

S       3     IS 

20     SI      43      , 

18 

U   12  51 

20 

5  41    15 

Look  to  the  right  ha nj 

.* 

•   TO  CORRESf*0NDENT^ 
'     We  mmt  decline  the  Correspondence  of  Witiiam.    We  find  that  one  of  the  articles  which  we  imerteA 
lately  wUh  W»  »lgnature,  wa»  set  to  muric  upvarU«  of  twenty  years  ago. 

The  following  papers  do  not  «iilt  us.  J.  M.  on  Decorum }  and  a  tccond  article  from  the  tune  snUcr,  oa 
Knowledge.  MilLmthropo*.  An  ironical  defence  of  Sterne,  W.  M*W.  on  the  same  subiect.  tliclatlctii 
mistaken  in  his  surmise.  "'^ 

•ITie  following  pieces  of  Poetry  arc  rejected.    R.  B.    A  Sonnet  and  StauiM,  tlfned  W.H.D. 

ntSJi?**';«}l'*.fS^*'  f^'L^Hf''"';;"  *"-?  ^  Reader^  indulgence  for  an  errw  In  the  prcs,  ia  our  lirt 
number,  at  page  36S,  col.  Sd.  five  linesfrom  the  bottom,  for  mbld  read  mine.  In  the  Sbnne?  to  tbe  Red- 
£^*W«?*i«1  o'!?*,\'M^^^.V»>na*»<tosi^k  of  •»ablrd1mind,"anemjrof  wMchhe-wa.  not  failty.- 
SSfof  ^e'p1g^V!)M^*cf^^du^^^  ^'•'^  pPor.-*age«5,C9l.  2ud,  line  a  from'^EeU. 
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